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wkith  about  300  ijets  only  i^emain  unsold  j  it  is  at 
the  solicitation  of  many  persons  that  the  Publisher 
is  induced  to  sell  the  overplus  Volumes  in  separate 
CountieSf  and  he  begins  with  the  extensive  one  of 
ToRKSHl&s  as  a  trial  of  success. 

This  Volume  is  also  enriched  with  four  coloured 
MapSf  accurately  drawn  and  beautifully  engraved, 
consisting  of  the  North  Ribtng,  ifc.  Another 
part  of  the  North-Ridiko,  the  West  Rising, 
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9  last  I'me,  for  "  Se?ale/'  read  "  Swale." 

IS         f  9  for  "  Spitall,"  "  read  "  Spittal." 

123  8  for  "  AUcra  Roma/'  read  "  Altera  Roma." 

167         21  the  comma  ought  to  be  |>laced  after  the  word  "  met/'  and  omit- 
ted af^r  ^'  re|>ublican  faction." 

tJ«         13  for  "  Selby,  "  read  "  Hemingbrough." 

Sf63         13  for  "  Henry/'  read  <•  Henry  1." 

269  in  the  Latin  transintion  of  the  Saxon  inscription  over  the  door  of 

Kirkdaie  Church,  for  "  toierai/'  read  "  Iota  erat.*' 

298  for  "  Skottowe/'  read  '«  Mr.  Skoitowe." 

369  f  for  '*  Matton/'  read  "  Molton." 

384        JO  for  "  Tallon  Sykes/'  read  «'  Tatton  Sykes,  Esq." 

414        11  for  "  Stolderness/'  read  "  Holderness." 

7K8  8  note,  for  "  are  incladed/'  read  "  are  not  included." 

150  for  '«  Alyton/*  read  "  Myion." 

797  f  for  "  Gravestones/'  read  "  two  Gra?ettonet." 

833         16  for  "  of"  read  "  form." 

856        16  for  "  Caiupadannm"  read  '*  Campodanam." 

18  for  "  Pagani  aquibas/'  read  *'  Pagani  a  quibus."  By  the  pre- 
position being  joined  to  the  relative,  the  latter  sentence  is  unin- 
telligible. 

8.>6  S  from  the  bottom  of  the  page,  '*  Cead  wnllada/'  read  "  Cadwallon/' 

The  narae  of  this  Welch  Prince  is  written  differently  by  differ- 
ent authors;  but  Cadwallon  is  the  name  used  in  the  former 
part  of  this  volume,  and  in  the  index. 
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YORKSHIRE. 

V 

JL  ORKSHIRE  b  by  much  the  largest  county  in  En^and^ 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting^  whether  we  consider  its  mer- 
cantile opulence,  or  its  historical  importance*  Its  original  inha- 
bitams  were  the  Brigantes,  the  most  numerous  and  powerful 
of  ain  ^he  British  tribes  that  possessed  the  island  before  the 
Roman  coogaest.  They  were  totally  unknown  to  Julius  Cssar^ 
who  invaded  the  island  about  fifty-five  years  before  the  chris- 
tian sera,  but  who  does  not  appear  to  have  carried  his  arms 
fittther  north  than  the  town  of  Verulamy  or  St.  Albans,  the 
capital  of  the  British  king,  Cassivelkunus.*  In  the  reign  of 
Cfamdius,  about  A.  D.  44,  the  Romans  subdued  and  planted 
colonies  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island ;  but  it  was  not 
tin  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  about  A.  D.  71,  that  the  Brigantes 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Roman  yoke.  Petilius  Ce- 
icafii  being  sent  by  that  emperor  into  Britain,  defisated  the 
Br%antes  in  several  bloody  battles,  and  conquered,  or  at  least 
ranged,  the  whole  extent  of  their  country.  Julius  Frontinua 
aocoeeded  him  in  his  command,  and  equalled  him  in  his  sue- 
ccans.  And  the  celebrated  Julius  Agriooia  being  sent  to 
Vol.  ZVL  B  Britain, 

•  DioB.  Oa».  lib.  ^  6n. 
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Britain^  as  govemor,  about  A.  D.  78^  toward  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  achievements.  In  the  course  of  seven  successful 
campaigns,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  defeated  Galgacus,  the  Caledonian  monarch,  near  the 
Grampian  mountains.  Agricola,  however,  made  the  two 
friths  of  Dumbarton  and  Edinburgh  the  boundary  of  the  Ro> 
man  province ;  and  constructed  on  the  isthmus,  between  them, 
a  line  of  forts,  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier.*  During  the 
reign  of  Titus,  Agricola  completed  these  conquests ;  but  Do- 
mitian  succeeding  his  brother  in  the  empire,  grew  jealous  of 
the  glory  which  that  celebrated  general  had  acquired,  and, 
about  A.  D.  85,  suddenly  recalled  him  from  the  government 
of  Britain.  After  the  complete  subjection  of  the  Brigantes^ 
the  Romans  fixed  their  principal  station  at  Eboracum,  or  York, 
and  from  that  central  point  their  cohorts,  dispersed  in  every 
dybrection,  retained  the  surrounding  country  in  obedience. 

From  the  departure  of  Agricola,  in  the  year  85,  till  the 
neign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  who  obtained  the  imperial  purple 
A.  D.  117,  an  Interval  of  thirty-two  years  elapsed,  during 
which  time  we  have  only  a  slight  account  of  the  transactiona 
in  Britain,  and  particularly  in  this  part  of  the  island ;  and  from 
this  silence  of  historians,  it  appears  that  the  Brigantes,  as  well 
as  tiie  other  British  tribes,  becoming  accustomed  to  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  and  gradually  adopting  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  their  conquerors^  remained  in  peaceable  subjection 
to  the  empure*  But  the  jealous  policy  of  Domitian,  m  recalling 
Agricola  from  Britain  at  the  moment  in  which  that  distin- 
guished and  suocesB&l  general  contemplated,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability would  have  completed,  die  conquest  of  the  whole 
island,  was  the  source  of  a  deluge  oi  evils  both  to  the  Romany 
and  to  their  British  subjects.  Great  numbers  of  the  Britona 
having  retired  northward,  in  order  to  avoid  subjection  to  n 
fcreign  yoke,  joined  themselves  to  the  unsubdued  tribes  of 

Caleddiua> 
•  Vicis  Tsdt  Vits  AfiricoL 
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Caledonia,  and  carried  on  a  predatory  war  against  the  Romana» 
In  thefirst  year  of  the  reign  of  Adrian,  these  northern  people  made 
an  irruption  into  the  Roman  province,  and  having  demolished 
the  forts  and  military  works  which  Agricola  had  constructed 
between  the  two  friths,  made  themselves  an  open  way  for  their 
depredations.  The  emperor  being  informed  of  these  transac- 
tionsy  appointed  Julius  Severus  governor  of  Britain ;  but  that 
general  was  soon  afler  recalled,  and  employed  in  quelling  a 
dangerous  revolt  of  the  Jews.*  Prisons  Licinius  was  sent  to 
succeed  Julius  Severus ;  but  the  Caledonians  continuing  their 
incursions,  Adrian  resolved  to  visit  Britain,  and  undertake,  in 
person,  the  conduct  of  the  war.f  The  emperor  arrived  in 
Britain  A.  D.  120,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  York.  On  his 
approach,  the  Caledonians,  who  had  overrun  a  great  part  of 
the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Humber,  retired.  The  em- 
peror appears  to  have  intended  to  conquer  the  whole  idand ; 
but  as  the  northern  parts  abounded  in  mountains,  forests,  and 
moranes,  he  considered  that  the  undertaking  would  involve 
him  in  a  war  much  more  laborious  than  profitable :  he  there- 
fore resolved  to  leave  to  the  Caledonians  all  the  country  be- 
tween the  two  friths  and  the  Tyne,  in  the  hope  of  keeping 
them  quiet^  by  thus  enlarging  their  boundaries.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  Roman  province  from 
their  incursions,  by  causing  a  rampart  of  earth  to  be  thrown 
up  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  Solway  Frith.  Having 
thus  provided  for  the  security  of  the  province,  he  made  some 
stay  at  York,  and  then  departed  for  Rome. 

The  rampart  of  Adrian,  however,  proved  an  ineffectual 
harrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  northern  people.  These, 
indeed,  conducted  themselves  in  a  peaceable  manner  so  long 
MS  the  emperor  resided  at  York,  and  numerous  bodies  of  Ro- 
man troopa  defended  the  frontier.  But  no  sooner  was  Adrian 
departed  from  Britain,  and  the  cohorts  were  removed,  in  order 

B  2.  to 

*  Dioa.  Cas.  lib.  €9.  f  Spartian.  in  Adrian. 
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to  be  employed  in  other  parts,  than  the  Caledonians  renewed 
their  predatory  inroads. 

In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  their  depredations  not  only 
became  more  frequent  and  extensive,  but,  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  irruptions  into  the  Roman  territory,  they  demolished  a 
great  part  of  the  wall  or  rampart  whidi  Adrian  had  con* 
structed:*  at  the  same  time  the  Brigantes  attempting  to 
throw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  the  emperor  resolved  to  put  a  stop 
lo  these  commotions,  and  sent  LoUius  Urbicus,  with  strong 
reinforcements,  into  Britain.  The  new  governor,  having  first 
reduced  tlie  revolted  Brigantes,  marched  against  the  Caledo- 
nians, and  drove  them  northwards  as  far  as  the  Highlandsr  In 
order  to  prevent  their  future  irruptions,  the  Roman  general 
resolved  to  reduce  them  within  narrower  limits,  and  for  this 
purpose  raised  another  strong  rampart  across  the  neck  of  land 
where  Agricola  had  formerly  built  his  fortresses.  The  tran« 
quillity  of  the  Roman  province  of  Britain  being  thus  restored 
and  secured,  about  A.  D.  140,  we  hear  of  no  further  commo- 
tions in  these  parts  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Anto- 
Binus,  or  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  his  successor,  embracing  a  period 
of  forty  -three  years.  But  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  about 
A.  D.  183,  such  dreadful  commotions  arose  in  Britain,  that  the 
Romans  were  in  danger  of  being  expelled  from  the  countr}% 
During  this  reign,  and  the  following  one  of  Helvius  Pertinax, 
the  province  of  Britfun  exhibited  an  almost  continual  scene  of 
confusion,  occasioned  by  the  revolts  of  the  natives,  the  re* 
newed  incursions  of  the  Caledonians,  and  the  mutinous  spirit 
of  the  Roman  soldiery.f  The  accounts  which  the  Roman 
historians  have  lef);  us  of  these  transactions  are  neither  very 
distmct  nor  of  great  importance.  Clodius  Albinus  being  ap- 
pomted  governor  of  Britain,  by  Pertbax,  gained  the  affections 
of  the  soldiers;  and  durmg  the  confusion  that  followed  the 

death 
*  CapitQl.  in  AdIodui. 
*  Tide  Dioa.  Cai.  lib.  7«.    Capital,  in  Pertitaace,  &c. 
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detth  of  Uiat  emperor,  assumed  the  imperial  purple.  His  am- 
bitiony  however,  proved  fatal  to  his  life.  Having  led  an  army 
from  Britain  into  Gaul,  in  order  to  support  his  pretensions,  he 
vas  defeated  and  slain  in  the  battle  of  Lyons,  A.  D.  196,  and 
bis  death  left  Septimius  Severus  possessor  of  the  empire.* 

After  this  event,  Britain  appears  to  have  remained  in  a  state 
of  tranquillity  till  A.  D.  205,  when  the  Caledonians  renewed 
their  irruptions  into  the  Roman  province ;  and  so  great  was 
their  progress,  that  the  emperor,  although  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  sorely  afflicted  with  the  gout,  resolved  to  conduct  the  war 
against  them  in  person.  In  the  year  207  Severus  passed  over 
into  Britain  with  a  numerous  army,  and  immediately  advanced 
to  York.  His  design  was  to  put  a  final  period  to  the  incessant 
commotions  of  tbfs  part  of  the  country,  by  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  northern  part  of  the  island.  The  Caledonians,  as  soon 
m  they  heard  of  his  arrival  at  York,  sent  ambassadors  to  de- 
mand peace.  But  the  emperor  refusing  to  treat  on  any  other 
terms  than  their  entire  submission  to  his  mercy,  they  rejected 
the  hard  condition,  and  resolved  to  abide  the  chance  of  war. 
Severus,  therefore,  marched  into  their  country;  and,  with 
cxtrcnie  difficuhy,  penetrated  into  the  remote  parts  of  the 
island.  In  this  laborious  expedition,  the  Romans  were  obliged 
to  cut  down  woods,  to  drain  bogs,"  and  fill  them  with  bavins, 
to  render  them  passable.  The  emperor,  however,  despising 
aD  difficolties,  persevered  in  advancing  into  the  country ;  and 
at  length  subdued  those  hitherto  unconquered  people.f  But 
perceiving  the  impossibility  of  holding  them  in  subjection,  with- 
omt  keeping  a  numerous  army  stationed  in  the  country,  thia 
consideration  induced  him  to  relinquish  his  conquests,  imd 
confine  the  Roman  province  within  the  limits  assigned  to  it 
by  Adrian.    He  therefore  constructed  ft  wall  pf  ston^t  with 

B  S  castles 

*  HcrodioB,  lib.  f  and  S. 
t  Dkm.  Gat.  fib.  76.  Spartian.  in  Sever.    It  is  inpotsible  to  ascertala 
iMw  fiur  Sevens  sdvuced ;  bat  it  does  not  apptar  probable  that  he  ever 
1  the  BMtbfni  cxtfemi^  of  Britain, 
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castles  and  turrets^  where  Adrian  had  thrown  up  his  rampart.* 
Severus  then  returning  to  York,  iefl  to  his  son  Caracala  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  the  care  of  completing  the  wall.  In 
this  expedition  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  lost  iifly  thousand 
men,  by  excessive  fatigue,  and  the  ambuscades  of  the  enemy .f 
But  on  the  return  of  the  emperor  to  York,  the  Caledonians 
again  flew  to  arms.  Sererus,  incensed  at  this  renewal  of  the 
war  by  an  enemy  whom  he  had  considiered  as  completely  sub- 
duedy  resolved  on  their  entire  extermination.  But  while  he 
Was  preparing  for  the  execution  of  his  sanguinary  design,  he 
expired  at  York,  where  his  funeral  and  his  apotheosis  were  so- 
lemnized with  great  magnificence.  His  two  sons,  Caracala 
and  Geta,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  imperial  dignity,  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  Caledonians,  and  soon  after  departed 
to  the  Continent. 

From  the  death  of  Severus,  which  happened  A.  D.  211,  we 
hear  of  various  commotions  in  Britain  ;  but  of  these,  the  ter- 
ritory now  known  by  the  name  of  Yorkshire  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  distinguished  share  till  the  joint  reign  of  Diocle- 
sian  and  Maximinian.  Carausius  having  assumed  the  purple 
in  Britain,  was  assassinated  by  Alectus,  who  immediately 
usurped  the  imperial  title  and  dignity.  Constantius  Chlorus, 
the  father  of  Constantine  *the  Great,  was  sent  to  expel  the 
usurper.  Alectus  was  murdered  by  Asclepiodotus,  who  also 
assumed  the  imperial  purple,  but  soon  after  fell  in  battle,  and 
left  Constantius  master  of  the  country.  This  happened  A.  D. 
SOO;  and  four  years  afterward  Dioclesian  and  Maximinian 
both,  on  the  same  da)%  resigned  the  empire.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  two  Caesars,  Galerius  and  Constantius  Chlorus ; 
the  latter  of  whom,  being  emperor  of  the  west,  had  Britain  in 
his  department.  Constantius  resided  a  long  time  at  Eboracum, 
or  York,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Roman  power  in  Britain,  and 
in  the  year  S07  died  in  that  city.  His  son,  Constantine,  who 
was  then  at  the  court  of  Galerius,   at  Nicomedia^   in  Asia 

Minor, 
*  Spartian.  in  Severn.   -  -    i  Dion.  Cas.  lib.-  T6s 
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Minor,  hearing  of  his  lather's  sickness,  suddenly  and  secretly 
departed  for  Britain;  and  travelling  post  witli  extraordinary 
diligence  and  speed,  arrived  at  York.*  Constantius,  before 
he  died,  had  the  satisfaction  of  embracing  his  son,  and 
appointing  him  his  successor.  As  soon  as  his  father  expired, 
Constantine  was  saluted  emperor  by  the  Roman  soldiery  at 
York,  and  soon  aAer,  collecting  a  powerful  army,  composed 
chiefly  of  Britons,  departed  for  the  Continent. 

During  the  reign  of  Constantine,  Britain  enjoyed  a  profound 
tran^nUity,  and  no  important  transaction  took  place  in  this 
part  of  the  island  till  the  reign  of  Valentinian  the  First,  about 
A.  D.  SMf  when  the  northern  people  renewed  their  incursions; 
and  the  island  being  at  the  same  time  invaded  by  the  Saxons, 
and  other  barbarians  from  the  Continent,  was  reduced  to  a 
dq4orable  8tate.f  The  accounts  of  the  Roman  historians  are 
not  sufficiently  distinct  to  mark  the  particular  transactions  that 
took  place  in  the  province  now  under  consideration ;  it  may, 
liowever,  be  inferred,  that  those  parts  which  now  compose  the 
oonnty  of  York  must  have  had  their  full  share  in  the  calamities 
occinonedby  Caledonian  invasions.  The  barbarians  at  length 
were  repelled  by  the  Roman  general,  Theodosius,  who  again 
drore  Che  Picts  and  Scots  beyond  the  friths ;  and  having  added 
the  new  province  of  Valentia  to  the  imperial  territory,  A.  D. 
368,  restored  tranquillity  to  Britain.  About  ten  years  after 
this  event,  Maximus,  the  governor  of  Britain,  under  the  em* 
perars  Valentinian  the  Second  and  Gratian,  formed  the  project 
of  coiHfaenng  the  whde  island.  But^  after  alternate  negotia- 
tions and  wars  with  the  Picts  and  Scots,  Maximus  laid  aside 
Ins  schemes  of  northern  conquests ;  and  assuming  tlie  imperial 
pvple,  aboat  A.  D.  388,  departed  with  a  British  army  to  the 
CooBtineot.  Within  less  than  four  years,  Maximus  was  de- 
feated, and  put  to  death  by  Theodosius  the  Younger;  who, 

B4  after 

*  For  a  detailed  aecouit  of  these  transactioni,  lee  Gibbon  Dec  Rom. 
bqp.  Vol.U.  8vo. 

t  Aniniian.  MarceUin.  lib.  S7,  Ac. 
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•afterrepeated  victories  over  difierent  pretenders  to  the  purple, 
remained  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  obtained  the 
surname  of  Great.*  The  fame  of  his  military  achievements, 
and  his  political  abilities,  kept  his  subjects  in  obedience,  and 
his  neighbours  in  awe ;  and,  during  his  reign,  Britain,  as  well  as 
the  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  tran- 
j^uillity. 

The  short  reign  of  Theodosius,  who  died  A.  D.  S93,  was  the 
last  happy  period  that  the  Roman  empire  ever  enjoyed.  Its 
final  division  between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honouus, 
proved  immediately  fatal  to  its  prosperity,  and  ultimately  to  the 
existence  of  that  part  which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  Western  Empire.  The  calamitous  events  which  took  place  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  from  the  accession  of  Honorius  to  the 
total  subversion  of  the  Western  Empire,  are  not  very  distinctly 
related  by  tlie  Roman  historians ;  but  all  our  accounts  of  the 
transactions  in  Britain  are  still  more  confused.  We  only  know 
that  the  invasions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  were  incessant,  and 
that  their  progress  was  every  where  marked  with  desolation. 
Yorkshire  must,  from  its  situation,  have  been  particularly  in- 
volved in  those  calamitous  scenes  ;  but  the  history  of  this  county 
lies  buried  in  the  chaotic  confusion  and  impenetrable  obscurity 
that  envelope  the  ani^s  of  those  calamitous  times,  till  the 
establishment  of  the  Saxon  domiiiion  gave  it  a  new  name  and 
political  existence. 

The  Romans  were  established  in  Britain  more  than  three 
hundred  and  seventy  years,  and  during  the  space  of  three  cen* 
turies  and  a  half  they  had  possessed  the  country  of  the  Bri- 
gantes,  of  which  the  present  county  of  York  was  the  principal 
part-t     During  this  long  space  of  time  they  had  completely 

Romanized 

•  Tlie  Emperor  Theodosiui  was  the  son  of  the  Hieodosias  |ost  men- 
tioned,  who  commanded  in  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  the  Firat, 
^nd  repnlsed  the  barbarians. 

t  Ffom  the  fint  establishment  of  Roman  colooiefl  in  Britain,  in  the  reiga 
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Romanused  the  country,  and  made  the  same  improvements  as  in 
the  rest  of  their  provinces.  But  none  of  their  works  are  more 
retnarkahle  than  the  highways,  which  they  constructed  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  communication  between  their  military  stations. 
Several  of  these  roads  ran  through  the  Ager  Eboracensis,  or 
province  of  York,  in  various  directions;  and  some  parts  of 
them  may  yet  be  traced  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  The 
great  Roman  road^  called  Wathling,  or  Watling  Street,  which 
ran  through  the  whole  length  of  England,  from  Rutupia  to  the 
wall  of  Severus,  intersected  Yorkshire  from  the  edge -of  Not- 
tingfaamshire  to  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  The  point  where  it 
entered  the  county  is  not  ascertainable;  but,  from  the  topogra- 
phiad  circumstances  of  the  country,  it  must  have  been  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bawtry.  It  is  certain,  however^ 
that  it  passed  through  Danum,  or  Doncaster,  and  from  that 
^ace  It  may  be  traced  over  Scawsby  and  Pigbum  Leas  to 
Bamsdale,  and  from  thence  to  East  Hardwick,  and  through 
PoQtefract  Park  to  Castleford,  the  ancient  Legiolium.*  From 
this  military  station,  which  was  seated  a  little  below  the  juno- 
tioa  of  the  rivers  Aire  and  Calder,  it  was  continued  to  Calcaria^ 
the  modem  Tadcaster,  and  from  thence  to  Eboracum,  the 
chief  seat  ci  the  Roman  power  in  Britain.  From  Eboracum,  or 
Yotk,  it  was  carried  forward  to  Isurium,  now  Aldborough, 
about  a  mile  distant  from  Boroughbridge,  and  from  thence^ 
nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  present  Leeming  Lane,  to  Carac* 
tonem,  the  modem  Catterick.f  Crossing  the  river  Sevale,  it  then 

continued 

•TCiAiBdiiis,  ftboot  A.  D.  50,  to  their  eTacuation  of  the  countiy,  may  be 
RckoDed  about  three  bnndred  and  seventy-sevcii  yean ;  and  from  the  sub- 
jfctka  of  the  Eastern  Brigantes,  about  A.  D.  70,  to  the  lame  period,  U 
aboat  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  yean. 

•  See  Bootfaroyd's  Hist.  P<»tefract,  p.  12 ;  and  Iter.  Antonni.  5  and  8. 

t  Tide  Her.  Antooin.  %d  and  5th.  The  road  from  York  to  Borongb- 
brid^  and  Catterick  now  tarns  from  Micklegate,  and  continues  on  the 
vest  side  af  die  Oute.  Bat  it  appean  that  the  Roman  road  went  out  of  the 

city 
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continued  in  a  line  deviating  a  little  from  north  to  west,  till  it 
entered,  at  Piersebridge,  that  part  of  the  country  of  the  Bri- 
gantes  now  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  bishopric  of  Dur- 
ham,  and  thence  continued  to  the  Valluniy  or  Roman  wall. 

Another  military  road  led  from  Mancunium,  or  Manchester, 
to  York,  by  the  way  of  Cambodunum,  which  most  of  our  anti- 
quaries, following  Camden,  place  at  Almondbury.*  But  the 
Rev.  J.  Watson,  in  his  History  of  Halifax,  supposes  a  small  vil- 
lage, called  Slack,  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cambodunum.f 
This  road  has  been  described  with  great  judgment  and  accuracy 
by  Mr.  Whitaker,  in  his  History  of  Manchester,  till  it  comes  to 
the  township  of  Stainland,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  j:  Mr.  Wat^ 
son  supposes  that  this  Roman  way  afterwards  kept  the  Calder 
on  its  left,  till  it  crossed  that  river  about  a  mile  below  Dews- 
bury,  and  that  falling  in  with  the  present  turnpike  road,  it  con- 
tinued in  the  same  course  to  Wakefield.  After  leaving  Wake^ 
field,  it  still  kept  the  direction  of  the  present  high  road  half  the 
way  to  Pontefract,  and  then  turning  to  the  left,  proceeded  to 
join  the  great  military  way  from  Doncaster  to  York.^  Mr. 
Watson  also  mentions  a  Roman  road  from  Manchester  to  Aid- 
borough,  and  passing  through  the  parish  of  Halifax ;  but  it 
cannot  be  traced,  nor  are  there  any  notices  of  it  in  the  Itinerary. 
A  Roman  road,  however,  from  Chesterfield,'  by  way  of  Shef- 
field, 

city  at  Boothambar,  ancT  was  carried  through  tbt  forest  of  Galtres,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Otise,  for  the  space  of  about  sixteen  miles,  and  then  cross- 
bag  tirat  river,  at  a  place  now  called  Aldwark  Feriy,  was  continued  some- 
thing more  than  a  mile  farther  to  Isurium,  the  modem  Aldborougfa,  and 
from  thence  to  Caractonem,  or  Catterick.  Vide  Drake's  Eboracum,  chap. 
II.  pp.  S5  and  29. 

*Camd.  Brit.  Yorkshire,  709,  Gibson's  Ed. 

i  Watson's  Hist.  Halifax,  p.  41  to  52.   Horslcy  supposes  Cambodunum  to 

have  been  situated  near  Greatland  and  Stainland,  on  a  rivulet  which  runs 

near  Stainland  by  Greatland  bridge,  into  the  Calder.    Britan.  Romana, 

p.  414. 

i  Whitakers  Hist.  Manchester,  p.  81  to  87. 

§  Watson's  Halifax,  p.  40. 
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field,  Barnsley,  Herasworth,  and  Ackworth,  joined  Watling 
Street  at  or  near  Pontefract.  A  vicinal  way  appears  to  have 
passed  through  Pontefract^  in  a  8outherl3r  direction,  to  the  vil- 
lages of  Darrington,  Wentbridge,  Smeaton,  Campsal,  and  Hat- 
field, as  also  northward  to  Castleford.* 

A  Roman  road  also  ran  from  York  to  Malton,  which  the 
jndicioiis  historian  of  Scarborough,  Mr.  Hinderwell,  from  very 
probable  grounds  of  conjecture,  supposes  to  be  the  ancient 
Cambodunum.f  From  that  station  it  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  two  branches,  the  first  leading  to  Dunsley  Bay,  the 
*•  Dunns  Sinus"  of  Ptolemy;  the  other  to  Scarborough  and 
FBey.J  The  military  road  from  Malton  to  Dunsley  Bay  is 
commonly  called  Wade's  Causeway,  and  seems  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  Saxon  duke,  Wada,  who,  as  Camden  says, 
lived  at  a  castle  near  the  coast,  which  was  probably  the  ancient 
Roman  fortress,  j  This  Saxon  duke  being  interred  on  a  hill  near 
the  road,  between  two  stones,  about  seven  feet  high,  and  twelve 
feet  asunder,  has  given  rise  to  a  current  opinion  that  he  was  a 
giant,  and  perhaps  to  the  ridiculous  story  of  Wade's  wife  and 
ker  cow,  which  popular  tradition  has  connected  with  the  ori- 
gin of  the  road,Jl  Drake,  in  his  History  of  York,  says,  "I  had 
my  first  intelligence  of,  this  road,  and  the  camp  upon  it,  firom 

T.  Robinson, 

*  Boothroyd's  Hist.  Pontef.  p.  12.        t  Hinderweirs  Hist.  Scarb.  p.  12. 

X  Mr.  Hinderwell  supposes  this  load  to  have  been  again  divided  into  two 
branches,  at  a  small  village  called  Spittal,  and  taking  the  directions  of  ^iley 
and  Scarborough.    Hist.  Scarb.  p.  IS. 

i  Camd.  with  Gibson's  additions,  751 .    HinderwcU's  Hist  Scarb.  p.  14. 

I  The  fabulous  story  is,  that  Wade  had  a  cow,  which  his  wife  was  obli;;ed 
to  nsiik  at  a  great  distance  on  the  moors.  For  her  convenience  he  made  this 
causeway,  and  she  assisted  him,  by  bringing  great  quantities  of  stones  in  her 
aprott ;  but  the  strings  breaking  once  with  the  weight,  a  huge  heap,  of 
about  twcay  cart  load^  is  shewn,  which  she  let  fall.  The  supposed  rib  uf 
Ibis  monstrous  cow  is  still  shown  to  those  who  visit  Mulgrave  castle.  But 
Mr.  Cfaarletoa  supposes  it  to  be  the  bone  of  a  whale :  however,  the  com- 
mon people  are  still  mfatuatcd  with  the  ancient  opioion.  Hinderweirs 
Hist  Scarb.  p.  14« 
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It.  Robinson,  Esq.  of  Pickering,  a  gentlemen  well  versed  in 
this  kind  of  learning.  My  curiosity  led  me  to  see  it ;  and 
coming  to  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  the  vestiges  of  the  camp 
were  easily  discernible.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  began  the 
road,  or  causeway,  very  plain  ;  and  I  had  not  gone  a  hun* 
dred  paces  on  it  before  I  met  with  a  milestone  of  the  grit 
kind,  a  sort  not  known  in  this  country;  it  was  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  causeway,  but  so  miserably  defaced,  either  by 
sheep  or  cattle  rubbing  against  it,  or  by  the  weather,  that  I 
missed  the  inscription,  which  I  own  I  ran  with  great  eagerness 
to  find.  The  causeway  is  just  twelve  feet  broad,  paved  with 
flint  pebbles,  some  of  them  very  large,  and  in  many  places  it  is 
as  firm  as  it  was  the  first  day  ;  a  thing  the  more  extraordinary, 
in  that  not  only  the  distance  of  time  may  be  considered,  but 
the  total  neglect  of  repairs,  and  the  boggy  rotten  moors  it  goes 
over.  In  some  places  the  agger  is  above  three  feet  raised  from 
the  surface.  The  country  people  curse  it;  for,  being  almost 
hid  in  the  ling,  it  frequently  overturns  their  carts,  laden  with 
turf,  as  they  happen  to  cross  it"  Mr.  Drake  adds,  **  it  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  trace  this  wonderful  road,  especially 
when  I  soon  found  out  that  it  pointed  to  the  aforesaid  bay. 
I  lost  it  sometimes,  by  the  interposition  of  vallies,  rivulets,  or 
the  exceeding  great  quantity  of  ling  growing  on  these  moors : 
I  had  then  nothing  to  do  but  to  observe  the  line,  and,  riding 
cross-wise,  my  horse's  feet  informed  me  when  I  was  upon  it.* 
But  Drake  neither  in  his  description  nor  his  map,  conveys  so 
clear  an  idea  of  this  Roman  road  as  may  be  formed  from  the 
account  given  by  Mr.  Hinderwell,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Robert  King,  an  eminent  surveyor,  who  has  frequently  tra^ 
versed  this  part  of  the  country,  and  *^  scrutuiized  every  inch 
of  the  ground  with  his  usual  attention  and  accuracy.*'  Mr« 
King  says,  that  he  discovered  the  vestiges  of  the  Dunus  Sinug 
road  in  the  fields  near  the  village  of  Broughton,  where  eleven 
R4>man  urns  were  found  in  making'  the  fences  of  the  inclosure, 

and 
*  Drake's  Ebor.  chap.  11.  p.  35  and  S^ 
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and  that  the  stones  of  the  road  are  frequently  ploughed  up  in 
the  fields ;  **  thence  he  traced  it  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
Rye,  near  Newsom  bridge,  which  river,"  he  says,  "  it  has 
crossed.  There  was  also  another  Roman  road,  which  passed 
westward,  through  the  range  of  towns  called  the  Street  Towns, 
viz.  Appleton-le-Street,  Barton-le-Street,  &c.*  The  great  Ro- 
man road  continues  by  the  town  of  Barugh,  and  not  far 
from  Tbomton-Riseborough,  to  the  Barrows  Camp,  near  the 
little  village  of  Cawthorn,  or  Coldthorn,  where  there  is  a  small 
spring;  and  a  house  in  the  village  still  retains  the  name  of 
Bibo,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  having  been  a  drinking* 
house  of  the  soldiers  from  the  Barrows  Camps.  Hence  the 
road  proceeds  to  Stope-beck,  which  it  crosses  in  the  line  of  the 
EgtoQ  road,  and  then  continues,  at  a  small  distance  from  that 
road,  to  a  stone  cross  called  Malo  Cross,  which  it  passes  at 
about  the  distance  of  forty  yards  on  the  west  of  the  cross. 
Tlien  it  runs  northward  to  Keys*beck,  which  it  crosses  about 
siz^  yards  east  of  the  Egton  road,  and  pursues  the  northern 
direction,  until  it  crosses  Wheeldale-beck,  at  the  point  of  junc- 
^um  of  that  beck  and  Keys-beck,  whence  it  passes  by  the  Hunt- 
house  to  July,  or  Julius  Park,  to  the  ancient  castle  of  Mul- 
grave^  aititated  near  Dunus  Sinus,  or  Dunsley  Bay,  in  the 
aeighbonrhood  of  Whitby,  where  several  Roman  urns  have 
been  found."  f 

In  regard  to  the  Roman  road  from  Malton  to  Scarborough, 
Mr.  Hinderwell  observes,  that  ^*  whoever  surveys  the  way 
from  Seamer  to  Scarborough  with  an  antiquary's  eye,  will  find 
several  traces  of  Roman  work  on  it."  He  says,  **  it  is  very 
visible  on  both  sides  the  bridge,  between  Seamer  and  Spitall, 
whidi  is  over  a  rivulet  that  runs  from  the  vast  carrs  in  this  place4 

The 

*  The  word  ttieet  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  stiatmn,  and  where- 
cvcr  it  •eens  io  tfaii  mmntr,  it  indicates  the  coune  of  a  Roman  road. 

f  Hinderwell's  Hist.  Scarb.  p.  15. 

t  Cma  u  a  provincial  word  used  in  Yorkshire  to  denote  f<nii,  asorassesi 
or  say  watoy  groo&d. 
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The  quantity  of  large  pebble,  and  the  particular  manner  of 
jointing,  8U%:iently  indicate  it  to  be  Roman ;  and  were  tliere 
no  other  evidence  in  tlie  whole  road  but  this,  it  would  be  a 
strong  argimient  in  its  favour.  The  road  is  evidently  forced 
through  these  carrs,  which  were  otherwise  impassable,  and 
seems  to  have  required  Roman  industry  and  labour  to  perfect 
it.  Besides,  this  is  the  direct  way  from  Burlington  Bay  to 
Whitby,  two  noted  Roman  ports ;  and  it  is  probable  that  there 
was  a  communication  by  land  between  them.*  The  Comites 
Littoris  Saxonici,  or  guardians  of  the  sea  coasts  against  tlie 
invasions  of  the  Saxons,  could  not  have  defended  them  without 
such  a  junction.  That  arm  of  the  road  which  branched  off  at 
Spittal,  and  ran  to  Filey,  passes  by  Flotmanby.  From  that 
village  to  Filey  it  is  commonly  called  the  Street. 

Another  Roman  road  was  carried  from  York  to  Bridlington 
Bay,  called  by  Ptolemy,  Gabrantovicorum  Sinus  Portuosus, 
or  Salutaris.  From  this  famous  bay,  the  Roman  ridge  appears 
for  many  miles  over  the  wolds,  stretching  in  a  direct  line  for 
York.  The  vestige  of  this  road  was  a  few  years  ago  discovered 
at  Sled-mere,  by  Sir  Christopher  Sykes,  in  levelling  a  bank 
near  the  mere.  The  workmen  found  a  very  distinct  layer  of 
small  gravelly  stones,  at  nearly  two  feet  and  a  half  below  the 
surface,  laid  in  a  convex  form,  nine  feet  wide,  and  six  or 
seven  inches  thick,  in  the  direction  of  a  line  between  York  and 
Humanby.  From  Sledmere  it  is  supposied  to  have  passed  near 
Fridaythorpe,  and  forward  to  York  by  Stamford  bridge. 

Further  to  the  south  was  a  Roman  road  from  Eboracum,  or 
York,  to  the  Prsetorium  of  Antoninus,  which  Camden  places  at 
Patrington,  and  Drake  at  the  Spurn  Point,  f  which  appears  to 

be 

*  Mr.  Hinderwell  very  judiciously  observes,  that  the  viciiialy  or  occa- 
sional roads  of  the  Komana  were  not  raised  with  such  care  and  pains  as 
tlieir  great  military  ways,  and  consequently  are  more  difficult  to  meet 
with  and  trace.    Hist.  Scarb.  14. 

t  It  musti  however,  he  observed,  that  the  distance  of  twenty-five  nilet 

from 
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be  the  OcelliHn  Promontorium  of  Ptolemy,  and  where  was  once 
a  noted  seaport  town  called  Ravenspur,  now  swallowed  up  by 
Uie  sea.*  On  this  road  the  first  station  from  York  was  Der- 
ventioy  which  Camden  fixes  at  Aldby,  and  Drake  at  Stamford 
bridge,  about  two  miles  further  to  the  south  ;  but  both  of  them 
gn  the'banks  of  the  Derwent.  The  next  station  was  Delgovitia, 
which  Drake  has,  by  a  variety  of  forcible  arguments,  proved  to 
be  Londesbrough,  and  not  Market  Weighton,  as  was  supposed 
by  Camden«  From  Delgovitia  another  Roman  road  ran  almost 
directly  south  to  a  village  on  the  Humber,  now  called  Brough ; 
and  from  Wintringham,  on  the  opposite  side,  was  continued  to 
Lincoln.  This  road  runs  from  Londesbrough  Park  pale  in  a 
continued  straight  line  to  Brought  and  was  formerly  called 
Humber  Street.  It  may  be  traced  under  hedges,  and  across  one 
of  the  canab  in  the  park,  and  is  composed  of  materials  very 
■carce  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  agger  lies  about  fi^ 
teen  inches  below  the  surface  and  is  remarkably  hard  and  com- 
pact. This  however  appears  to  have  been  only  a  vicinal  road 
of  the  Romans,  as  the  great  military  way  from  York  to  Lin- 
coln, as  marked  out  in  the  fiflh  and  eighth  Iter  of  Antoninus^ 
was  by  Danum,  or  Doncaster,  and  crossed  the  Trent  at  Little* 
brofogh,  the  ancient  Segelocunuf  From  this  view  it  will  clearly 
'  that  military  roads  converged  in  every  direction  from 

the 


I  DdgVTitiam  to  Pnetorium,  as  marked  in  tlie  firgt  Iter  of  Aotoniuns, 
ii  fiv  too  short  for  tbe  Spam  Head,  and  cannot  be  extended  farther  than 
F^tringtoo. 

*  It  has  alio  been  known  by  the  names  of  Ravenstrod  and  Ravenser, 
iBd  n  fiunoos  in  history  for  being  the  landing  place  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
AId.  1999,  and  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  A.  D.  1471.  Rapin  Hist.  Eng. 
Lp.  471  and  611.  About  the  middle  of  tbe  fourteenth  centnry  it  was 
a  rich  and  popoloos  seaport  abounding  with  merchants,  who  carried  on  an 
catCMiTe  commefce.    Tlckell's  Hist  Kingston  upon  Hull,  p.  80. 

t  Drake  lays  down  in  his  map  several  other  vicinal  roads,  besides  those 
here  mentioned^  viz.  from  Isurium,  or  Aldboroujgb,  to  Skipton ;  from  Yoffc, 
hf  BMniltan  hilb,  to  tlie  month  of  the  Tees  ;  from  York  to  Cattertck  by 
Think  j  ftoai  Doiitley  Bay  to  the  Tees  mouth,  &c. 
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Che  extremities  of  the  province  to  Eboracum,  or  York,  their 
common  centre,  and  the  head  quarters  of  the  Roman  armj. 

After  the  Romans,  in  order  to  defend  their  continental  do- 
minions, abandoned  Britain,  A.  D.  426  or  427,  the  country 
exhibited  a  general  scene  of  confusion.  Under  the  Roman 
domination  England  and  Wales  contained  thirty  civltates, 
governed  by  their  own  magistrates,  and  the  judicious  historian 
fyf  the  Anglo-Saxons  supposes,  with  great  probability,  that  the 
Britons,  when  left  to  themselves,  established  the  same  number 
of  Independent  republics  *•  Civil  discords  soon  pervaded  the 
island,  and  terminated  in  the  predominance  of  military  tyrants* 
Gildas  says,  "  kings  were  appointed,  but  not  by  God :  they 
who  were  more  cruel  than  the  rest  attained  to  the  highest  dig> 
nity ;"  and  adds,  "  they  were  killed  not  from  any  examina- 
tion of  justice,  and  men  still  more  ferocious  were  elected  in 
their  place."f  Such  was  the  state  of  Britain  when  the  Saxons 
were  introduced  as  auxiliaries  against  the  Picts  and  Scots.  Dur- 
ing the  space  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  the  history 
of  Yorkshire  is  lost  amidst  the  general  confusion :  we  only  know 
that  it  formed  a  British  sovereignty  under  the  name  of  the  king- 
dom ofDeifyr,  or  Deira. 

It  was  only  in  a  slow  progression  of  conquest,  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  obtained  possession  of  the  different  districts  of  that  part 
of  the  island,  which  from  them  has  acquired  the  name  of  Eng- 
land. The  Rritons  yielded  no  part  of  the  country  till  it  had 
been  dearly  purchased,  and  a  hundred  and  eleven  years  had 
elapsed  from  the  first  arrival  of  Hengist,  before  Deira  was  con- 
quered*:^     '^^^  Anglo-Saxon  chie&  achieved  the  conquest  of 

the 
*  Turner's  Hist.  Ang.-Sax.  I.  p.  84. 
t  Gildas  CambYiens.  S.  19.    St.  Jerome  calls  Britain   <<  provincia  ftrtOis 
tyraoQoruiD.'*  Vide  Gibbon  Dec.  of  Rom.  Empire,  III.  p.  977.    Ano- 
ther speaking  of  Britain  at  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  says  *'  tota  insula 
diversis  regibus  divisa  subjacuit.    Usher  p.  662. 

X  The  fiibnloos  compilation  of  Geoffery  of  Monmoath,  who  is  followed 
by  the  Scotch  Ghrosicle,  Hector  Boetfaios,  Bacfaanan  and  some  modern 

wnten, 
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tlie  coimcry  to  the  north  of  the  Humber*  Ida  subjugated  Ber- 
Bicia^  titttated  beyond  the  Tjme^  about  A.  D.  547.  £Ha  pene- 
trated to  the  south  of  that  river  A.  D.  559  or  560,  and  began 
his  reign  over  Deira ;  and  these  two  kingdoms,  being  sometimes 
separate  and  sometimes  united,  derived,  firom  their  situation  to 
the  north  of  the  Hnmber,  the  collective  name  of  Northumbei^ 
land,  or  the  softer  appellation  of  Northumbria.  Ella,  the  first 
Anglo-Saxon  king  of  Deira,  which  comprised  all  the  country 
between  the  Humber  and  the  Tyne,  died  A.  D.  588,  leaving 
a  son  named  Edwin,  an  infant  of  three  years  old,  £ot  his  suc- 
cessor. Ethelfirithy  a  descendent  of  Ida,  soon  after  acceded 
to  the  throne  of  Bemicia,  and  rendered  himself  formidably  to 
aU  his  neighbours,  particularly  the  Picts,  the  Scots,  and  the 
WeUu  Over  these  he  gained  a  signal  victory,  and  afterwards 
entering  th^ir  country,  he  demolished  the  ancient  and  famous 
monastery  of  Bangor.  But  not  satisfied  with  his  inheritance  of 
Bemicia,  and  his  trophies  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  his  immo- 
derate ambition  impelled  him  to  invade  Deira,  from  whence  he 
expelled  the  in&nt  king,  and  united  that  kingdom  to  his  own 
donunioiia.*  Edwin  was  carried  to  North  Wales,  and  was  ge- 
aerooaly  educated  by  Cadvan,  a  prince  of  that  country.f 
Vol.  XVI  C  From 

wfiten,  MKrts  Hiat  Hengbt  took  York  from  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  that 
lAcr  be  bad  catered  into  a  war  wilh  the  Britons  he  was  defeated  aad  slain 
bj  Aardias  AaihrsaiB%  at  ConislHirg,  near  Doncaster.  Oeofirey  also  says, 
that  Aasbfvsias  afterwards  obliged  Octa,  Ike  son  of  Hengist,  to  surrender 
Tarb,  aad  that  be  there  held  a  general  assembly  for  the  restoration  of  the 
cbaicb.  These  accounts  add,  Uiat  the  celebrated  Arthur  took  York,  and 
kept  the  Ghfistnatt  festlyalin  that  city  with  great  magnificence.  The  most 
I  wfitert,  bowevev,  regard  the  whole  as  a  romance ;  and  it  may  ba 
I  that  we  are  left  ia  total  ignorance  of  what  passed  in  Yorkdiira, 
fta*  te  dapartBTf  of  the  Romans  till  the  establishment  of  the  Saxon  king* 
Mm  of  Nonbnmbria.  Mr.  Tomer  says,  that  when  from  these  hyperboles 
«e  tn  to  aathenticated  facU  it  does  not  appear  that  Hengist  ever  ez« 
teaded  bb  coaqaests  far  beyond  the  kii^dom  of  Rent.  EQst.  Ang.-Saz.  I. 
p.  94.    Mr.  Wbitaker  b  of  the  same  ophiion.    Hist.  Manchester,  11.  p.  fS. 

*  Rapia  ttf  diat  Etbelftith,  whom  ha  calls  Addfild,  had  married  fha 
im^uweOMj  and  sbter  of  fidwm.    Hist  Eng.  I.  p.  4r. 
t  Tanm^  Hist.  Ang.^'Sax.  I.  p.  138. 
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From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  the  life  of  Edwin  was  chequered' 
with  critical  adventures  and  important  transactions.  During 
the  space  of  twenty-seven  years,  he  wandered  through  the  dif- 
ferent kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  without  being  able  to  recover 
his  paternal  dominions,  or  even  to  find  a  secure  asylum,  as  the 
power  of  Ethelfrith  deterred  the  Saxon  princes  from  provoking 
his  resentment,  by  protecting  a  forlorn  and  fugitive  orphan. 
At  length  Redowald,  king  of  East  Anglia,  pitying  his  condi- 
tion, afforded  him  a  retreat  at  his  court.  He  was  then  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  his  majestic  appearance,  with  his  ex- 
cellent qualities,  gained  him  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  East 
Anglian  king  and  his  royal  consort.  But  scarcely  had  he  begun 
to  taste  the  sweets  of  his  tranquil  retreat,  when  the  enmity  of 
Ethelfrith,  and  the  timidity  of  Redowald,  brought  him  to  the  verge 
of  destruction.  Ethelfrith  fearing  that  the  East  Anglian  king 
was  forming  some  project  for  the  restoration  dt:  Edwin  to  tlie 
throne  of  Deira,  required  him  to  deliver  up  the  fbgitive  prince, 
with  threats  of  war  in  case  of  his  refusal.  This  imperious  de- 
mand placed  Redowald  in  a  difficult  predicament.  His  forces 
were  not  equal  to  those  of  the  king  of  Northumberland,  and 
he  dreaded  the  effects  of  his  resentment.  But  on  the  other. 
hand,  honour,  humanity,  the  laws  of  hospjtality,  and  the  inno- 
cence of  Edwin,  pleaded  in  hii  &vour  against  an  enemy  who 
sought  his  destruction.  These  opposite  considerations  made 
Redowald  extremely  uneasy ;  and  sometimes  he  inclined  to  ths 
side  of  generosity,  and  sometimes  to  that  of  political  interest. 

While  Redowald  was  thus  in  suspense,  Edwin,  being  informed 
of  his  irresolution,  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  perplexity. 
He  saw  his  ruin  unavoidable  if  the  king  of  East  Anglia  should 
deliver  him  up  to  his  enemy ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  irre- 
solution of  that  prince  inspired  him  with  the  hope  of  some 
change  in  his  favour.  He  considered  that  if  Redowald  resolved 
to  protect  him,  the  war  which  would  unavoidably  ensue,  might 
be  the  meaxu  of  replacing  him  on  the  throne  of  Deira.  Besides, 
he  was  not  sure  of  escaping  by  flight  the  danger  by  which  he 
was  tnreatened,  nor  of  finding  another  asylum.    He  determined 

therefore 
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therefore  to  wait  the  event,  and  trust  to  the  generosity  of  Re- 
dovakl,  who  yet  seemed  to  hesitete.  In  relating  the  story, 
Bede  here  introduces  a  miracle,  which  we  shall  leave  to  the 
bdief  of  the  credulous,  and  pursue  the  narrative  according  to 
the  course  of  natural  causes  and  visible  events.*  The  king  of 
East  Anglia  was  naturally  generous,  but  the  dread  of  the 
Northumbrian  arras  at  length  determined  him  to  sacrifice  Edwin- 
lo  his  own  safety.  At  this  critical  juncture  the  queen  under* 
loek  to  plead  for  the  fugitive  prince :  she  represented  to  her 
royal  consort,  in  so  lively  and  impressive  a  manner,  the  horror 
and  disgrace  of  the  action  which  he  was  going  to  commit,  that 
he  reaolved  to  hazard  all  rather  than  violate  the  duties  of  hos- 
pitality. 

Redewald,  who  was  wdl  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
Ethelfiith,  expected  nothing  less  than  a  bloody  war  as  the  con- 
sequence of  this  generous  resolution,  and  immediately  prepared 
to  meet  the  impending  danger.  He  exerted  the  utmost  dill- 
^tnce  in  levying  an  army ;  and  wisely  resolving  to  carry  the  war 
into  his  enemy's  dominions  rather  than  await  the  attack  in  his 
own*  be  began  his  march  for  Northumbria.  The  East  Anglians 
advanced  in  three  divisions.  Rainer,  the  eldest  son  of  Re- 
dowaid,  commanded  the  first ;  the  king  hunself  conducted  the 
[  I  and  Edwin,  with  the  third,  brought  up  the  rear.  Rainer, 
of  signalising  himseli  by  some  brilliant  action  before 
the  other  divisions  arrived,  advanced  with  greater  rapidity  than 
his  ordeis  required.  But  his  rash  presumption  was  productive 
«f  a  fatal  effect.  Ethdfrith  had  not  yet  collected  all  his  forces ; 
but  finding  that  Rainer  was  too  far  advanced  to  receive  any  sup- . 
port  from  the  main  body  of  the  army,  he  resolved  to  profit  by  Us 
injadidouB  temerity,  and  hastened  to  attack  him,  while  the  op- 
portnnity  waa  so  finronrable.  The  injudicious  conduct  of  Rainer 
had  ptocecded  firom  an  excess  of  ambition  and  courage,  and  he 
tnsrained  the  eilbrts  of  the  Northumbrians  with  determined 

C  2  bravery, 

*  TIm  wbale  of  fidwinl  interesting  history,  with  tbe  miracle  here  alluded 
ta^  may  be  tcaa  hi  Bede,  lib.  2,  cap.  r,  Ifcc 
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bravery,  till  he  fell  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  his  forcet 
were  put  to  the  route. 

This  Altai  event  only  stimulated  Redowald  to  greater  exer- 
tions. Having  waited  till  Edwin  joined  him  with  his  division, 
he  marched  with  the  greatest  expedition  to  attack  his  enemy. 
Near  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Idel,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  confines  of  Yorkshire,  the  two  armies 
came  to  an  engagement.*  The  East  Angles  had  on  their  side 
a  superiority  of  numbers,  and  victory  declared  in  their  favour. 
Ethelfrith  performed  prodigies  of  valour ;  but  seeing  that  all 
was  lost,  he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  hostile  ranks,  and  fell, 
•covered  with  wounds.  The  Northumbrians  threir  down  thetr ' 
arms,  and  betaking  themselves  to  flight,  left  their  enemies 
masters  of  the  field.  Redowald  advanced  into  Northumbria 
•without  opposttioto.  The  usurper  had  left  three  sons,  Eanfrid, 
Oswald,  and  Oswy,  who  finding  themselves  unable  to  resist  the 
conqueror,  fled  into  Scotland.  The  Northumbrians  being  thus 
left  without  a  king,  a  general,  or  an  army,  submitted  to  Re- 
dowald ;  and  that  generous  prince  not  only  restored  Edwin  to 
the  throne  of  Deira,  his  patrimonial  inheritance,  but  also  gave 
•him  the  kingdom  of  Bernicia. 

'  Had  Ethelfrith  suffered  the  fugitive  Edwin  to  remain  quiet 
at  the  court  of  East  Anglia,  he  himself  might,  in  all  probability, 
'.  have  enjoyed,  unmolested,  both  bis  paternal  and  his  usurped 
dominions.  But  the  effects  of  fear  are  often  as  fatal  as'  those 
of  ambition.  He  was  afraid  that  the  expatriated  prince  might 
attempt  to  recover  the  throne  of  Deira;  and  the  plans  which 
.  he  formed  for  his  own  security,  proved  the  means  of  realizing 
;his  apprehensions.  But  those  revolutions  in  the  destinies  of 
.princes  and  nations,  which  ofien  unexpectedly  happen,  md 
•baffle  the  foresight  of  politicians,  are  ever  subservient  to  the 

designs 

•  Tnmert  Hist.  Ang.-Sax.  I.  p.  139.  Tindal's  notes  on  Rapin,  l.  p.  48. 
t%e  topography  of  this  part  of  the  coantiy  seems  to  shew  that  the  battle 
here  mentioned  must  have  been  fought  some  wberv  between  Griogley  Carn 
and  the  market-town  of  Cast  Retford. 
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dnignt  of  that  Providence  which  controk  all  the  views  and 
actNNis  of  men.  Edwin,  who  a  short  time  before  was  an  object 
of  pity,  a  wandering  and  exiled  orphan,  was  suddenly  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  most  powerful  kingdom  of  the  heptarchy^; 
and  hia  elevation  was  made  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
rhrifirian  religion  in  the  districts  to  the  north  of  the  Humber.* 
Edwin  obtained  the  kingdoms  of  Deira  and  Bemicia  in  the 
'  617 ;  and  in  624  he  acquired,  though  not  without  some 
a  decided  pre-eminence  over  the  other  princes  of 
the  heptarchy,  and  assumed  the  title  of  monarch  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  which  Redowald  had  enjoyed  during  his  life.  Having 
ablained  this  dignity,  he  carried  the  prerogatives  with  which  it 
was  accompanied  fiurther  than  any  of  his  predecessors*  He 
I  an  absolute  authority  over  the  other  kings ;  and  by  an 
carried  befiore  him  in  the  form  of  a  globe,  as  a  symbol 
flf  the  onion  of  the  heptarchical  government  in  his  person,  he 
gave  tbem  to  understand,  that  he  considered  himself  not  only  as 
their  head,  but  their  master.f  Edwin  being  now  in  the  acme  of 
bia  greatness,  demanded  in  marriage  Ethelburga,  sister  of  Ebald, 
or  EdidbakL,  king  of  Kent ;  a  princess  of  great  beauty  and  merit. 
Haa  pre-cmtnent  dignity  had  inspired  him  with  a  hope  that  his 
I  would  be  joyfully  received ;  but  he  met  with  an  ob- 
t  whidk  ke  had  not  expected.  Ethelburga  being  zealously 
I  to  the  diristian  religion,  which  since  the  year  598  had 
hed  in  Kent,  was  averse  to  a  matrimonial  alliance 
L  a  pagan  prince,  notwithatanding  its  apparent  advantages* 
Her  brother  also  refused  his  consent  to  the  match,  unless 
EtheBnvga  might  have  liberty  publicly  to  profess  her  religion. 
lUs  being  granted,  the  princess  was  induced  to  agree  to  the 

C  3  proposal 

*  AhhAQgli  the  chrmttan  religion  liad  been  estabiished  in  Yorkshire,  aa 
well  as  in  all  tibc  other  fMirts  of  Britain,  daring  tlie  domination  of  the 
Smmbi,  it  had  been  every  where  extinguished  by  the  Saxon  invssions. 

t  During  the  beptarcliy  one  of  the  kings  was  always  considered  as  the 
chief.    Rapis,  I.  p.  46.    Turner's,  Hist  Ang.<Sax.  I.  p.  138. 
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proposal;  hoping  that^  like  Bertha,  hermother,  she  might  be  in- 
strumental  in  converting  her  consort.  *  Every  thing  bebg 
settled,  Ethelburga  set  out  for  York,  the.  capital  of  Deira^ 
being  accompanied  by  several  ecclesiastics,  among  whom  was 
Paulinus,  a  man  of  distinguished  piety,  who  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  Northumbrians. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  A.D.  625;  but  Paulinus  re- 
mained a  wholeyear  at  thecourt  of  York  without  making  any  great 
progress  among  the  people,  who  were  not  yet  disposed  to  re- 
ceive his  instructions;  till  at  length  several  incidents  concurred  to 
encourage  his  zeal  and  promote  his  designs.  Among  the  dif&rent 
princes  of  the  heptarchy,  Quincelm,  king  of  Wessex,  viewed 
the  pre-eminence  of  Edwin  with  the  most  envious  jealousy, 
and  employed  an  assassin  to  take  away  his  life.  Edwin  had  a 
palace  at  Derventio,  which  had  formerly  been  a  Roman  station; 
it  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  and  was  seven 
miles  distant  from  York.f  He  was  at  this  place  when  the 
assassin,  privately  armed  with  a  poisoned  dagger,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  presence-chamber,  under  the  pretence  of  deli- 
vering a  message.  The  assassin  observing  the  moment  when 
the  king  was  off  his  guard,  rushed  on  him  with  a  sudden  and 
daring  impetuosity.  Lilla,  a  favourite  of  Edwin,  by  chance 
saw  the  villain's  design,  and,  with  self-devoting  loyalty,  threw 
himself  between  his  master  and  the  murderer.  The  Mow  was 
given  with  so  desperate  a  resolution,  that  the  da^er,  passing 
through  the  body  of  LUla,  wounded  the  king ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  guards,  the  determined  assassin  was 
not  overpowered  till  he  had  slain  another  of  their  number,  j: 

The 

*  Bertha,  tlie  mother  of  Etbelbnrga,  was  datigbter  of  Qierebert,  king 
of  Paris,  and  was  the  chief  iDstrumeut  of  the  coiivenion  of  her  consort, 
Ethelbert,  the  first  cliristian  king  of  Ktnt.    Rapin,  I.  p.  65. 

t  For  %e  situation  of  Derventio,  see  the  opurions  of  Camden  and 
Drake,  already  quoted. 

;  Bede,  lib.  t,  cap.  9.    Sax.  Gbron.  27. 
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Tlie  tpeeij  recovery  of  Edvin  disflfppointed  the  treachery  of 
QiHnoelni*  Pauliiius  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  accident 
than  repairing  to  the  king,  he  as^nred  him,  that  the  Almighty, 
to  whom  sudi  wretches  were  an  abomination,  would  not  fail  to 
punish  so  horrid  a  villany.  It  was  said  tliat  Edwin  promised  to 
renounce  idi^ry,  if  the  God  of  the  christians  would  avei^ 
him  of  his  enemy.  At  that  moment  he  received  intelligence 
that  the  queen  was  safely  delivered  of  a  daughter,  and  returned 
thanks  to  his  gods.  Paulinus  at  the  same  time  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  praised  the. Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  for  his 
goodness.  The  zeal  of  the  prelate  was  so  pleasing  to  the  king, 
that  he  conceived  a  fiivourable  opinion  of  the  christian  religion, 
and  consented  that  Paulinus  should  baptize  the  new-bom  infimt. 
The  young  princess,  with  twelve  other  persons  belonging  to  the 
court,  were  baptized  on  Whit-Sunday,  A.  D.  626,  being  the 
first  of  the  Northumbrians  that  ever  became  members  of  tbe 
christian  church.* 

Edwin  was  no  sooner  recovered  of  his  wound  than  he  pre- 
pared to  pnnish  the  king  of  Wessex  for  his  treachery. .  March- 
ing with  an  army  into  his  dominions,  he  defeated  him  in  several 
engagements^  and  compelled  him  to  submit  to  such  temw  as  he 
pleased  to  cKctate.  But  alUiough  he  returned  victorious,  and 
wn  urged  by  his  consort,  as  well  as  by  Paulinus,  to  embrace 
diristimity,  he  displayed  his  prudence  by  refusing  to  take  so 
important  a  step  widiout  mature  deliberation.  In  ^is  state  of 
suspense  he  firequently  conferred  with  Coifi,  the  pagan  hi§^ 
priest,  concerning  the  reasons  alledged  by  Paulinus  in  fitvour 
of  die  dniatian  rdigion.  Coifi  had  sufficient  penetration  to 
perceive  that  the  king  was  about  turning  christian,  and,  like  a 
true  courtier,  resdved  to  secure  his  favour  by  conforming  to 
his  wiD.  Edwin,  however,  proceeded  with  judgment  and  cau- 
•  tion :  he  summoned  a  general  assembly  of  his  nobles,  and  re- 
quired each  of  them  smgly  to  declare  his  opinion  concerning 
this  doctrine  hitherto  unheard  of,  and  this  new  mode  of  wor- 

C  4  shipping 

*  Bede,  nbi  mpra. 
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sbippbg  the  Deity.*  The  reasonings  used  at  thia  conference 
are  curiottSy  and  the  result  was  important.  Coifi,  the  high 
priest^  was  the  first  who  declared  his  sentiments.  **  I  have  for 
a  good  while/'  said  he»  **  employed  myself  in  seriously  reflect 
ing  on  our  religion,  and  on  the  nature  of  our  gods,  and  I  must 
own  that  I  am  fiur  from  being  satisfied  on  these  subjects ;  nei- 
ther can  I  forbear  calling  in  question  their  goodness,  justice^  or 
power.  Never,  perhaps,  did  any  person  senre  them  with 
greater  ceal,  respect,  and  assiduity  tfian  myselfl  You,  sir,'* 
said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  king,  **  are  a  witness  of  tlm 
devotion  and  care  with  which  I  have  all  along  performed  the 
functions  of  my  office,  and  yet  I  never  ilerived  any  advantage 
from  it;  nor  is  there  a  man  in  your  court  that  has  not  suc- 
ceeded better  in  obtaining  preferment.  From  these  considera- 
tions I  cannot  but  conclude,  that  since  our  gods  take  so  little 
care  of  their  most  sincere  worshippers,  they  must  be  either  weak 
or  unjust ;  or  rather,  that  they  are  not  gods."  The  next  person 
who  spoke  was  another  of  the  priests,  or  rather  one  of  the  nobles 
of  the  court,  as  Bede  calls  him  **  alius  optimus  regis."  Hia 
speech,  though  containing  a  simile,  spmewhat  uncouth,  con- 
cludes with  a  pfece  of  sound  reasoning:  **  the  more  we  re- 
flect," said  he,  ^*  on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  the  less  we  know 
of  it.  It  is  with  our  soul  as  with  the  little  bird  that  came  in 
the  other  day  at  one  of  the  windows  of  tl^  room  and  imme- 
diately flew  out  at  the  other :  whilst  it  was  in  the  room  we 
knew  something  jahout  it,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  gone  we  could 
■not  say  whence  it  came  or  #hither  it  was  flown.  Thus,  while 
our  soul  animates  our  body  we  may  know  some  of  its  proper- 
ties ;  but  when  once  separated  we  know  not  whither  it  goes, 
nor  firom  whence  it  came.  Since  then  Paulinus  pretends  to 
give  us  clearer  notions  of  these  matters,  it  is  my  opinion  that 

we 

*  The  wordf  of  Bede  are  these:  '^liabito  enim  cnin  upientlbos  coo- 
eilio,  nciscitabatur  tigiUatim  ab  omnibus  qualis  sibi  doctrina  face  eatentu 
inaiidita  et  novas  Divinitatis  qui  pnedieabatttr  eoltos  videretiur.  Bede, 
lib,  %,  cap.  13 
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«•  «Miglit  to  give  him  a  heariikf ,  and,  divesdngouiMlTeB  of  all 
ind  prejudice*  follow  what  ehaU  appear  the  most  coai- 
to  reaaoiu''  It  is  aoi  tminteresting  to  contemplate 
iBtOTs  deUberatii^  on  the  important  afiir  of  «al* 
I ;  and  it  mdMt  be  ackaowledged,  that  die  reasoning  of 
Aii  eoortier  was  the  most  judicious  that  could  be  expected 
from  a  Saxon  of  the  seventh  century.* 

This  advice,  which  perfectly  agreed  with  the  inclinations  of 
Aa  king,  was  approved  by  the  assembly ;  and  it  was  unani* 
wmmif  reaolved  that  Paulinns  should  explain,  himself  on  the 
sdbject  of  teligion  isi  presence  of  the  pontiff,  and  the  other 
priests  and  grandeea  of  the  court.  This  was  aecovdingly  done ; 
and  Coifi  had  no  sooner  heard  the  acguments  of  dPbulinus»  than 
he  dedared  that  he  saw  no  reason  to^doubt  ^  like  truth  of  Ihe 
christian  rfligian,  Edwin  being  now  atsared  q(  the  cenourrenoe 
«f  the  hi^  priest,  and  the  principal  courtiers,  <:al]ed  a  wittenar 
or  parliament,  to  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of  esta- 
die  <Aiistian  ^religion.  The  majority  being  idrea^jr 
the  question  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  wilhoul 
opposition.  Coii,  the  high  priest,  was  one  of  the  most  forward 
r  the  pagan  worahip ;  and  being  desirous  of  eschi* 
pruoft  of  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion*  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  priesis,  and  conducted  them  to  the  famous 
or  reeeptade  of  gods,  wbidi  was  situated  where  now 
the  viOi^e  of  Godmadham,  near  Mitfket  Wei^ton,t 
I hedestn^  Aat  celebrated  seat  of  ^iperstition,  level- 
led ti^  hedges  with  which  it  was  inclosed^  demolished  the 
akan,  and  broke  in  pieces  the  idols.  On  the  same  day 
Sdwm  waa^qptiied,  with  his  nieoe  Hilda^  who  was  afterwards 
&e  edebcated  dbbeas  of  WhiAy.    The  hitherto  pagan  court  of 

York 

*  The  wlwie  itttry  tmy  be  Mad  in  Be<ie,  lib.  iiy  eup.  IX 
t  VUk,  Oibsea  tWeke  that  €smdea  lias  ofvmtreined  the  mesoing  of 
Bcdc,  m iteneerfwitingit e temple,  iid  observes  tiMt  tfaeSfuons  hedna 
covered  ttrnplei,  bat  only  places  inclosed  whh  badges,    ilibioa'ii  .addi- 
tions to  Candea,  7^  and  743. 
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York  was  now  completely  christianized.  The  people  soon  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  superiors ;  and  so  great  was  the 
crowd  of  conyerlSy  that  Paulinus  is  said  to  have  baptized  ten 
thousand  in  one  day  in  the  river  Swale.*  A  church  of  wood 
was  hastily  erected;  and  shortly  after,  Edwin  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  cathedral  of  free-stone,  round  the  edifice  of  wood,  which 
was  left  standing  till  that  of  stone  was  completed.  But  this 
pious  prince  did  not  live  to  finish  the  building. 

The  Britons  who  had  retired  into  Wales  had  been  constantly 
encouraged  by  their  bards  to  effect  and  attempt  the  recovery  of 
theur  ancient  possessions-f  Cadwallon,  idng  of  North  Wales, 
inspired  with  this  hope,  entered  into  a  league  with  Penda,  the 
sovereign  of  Mercia,  who  envied  the  prosperity  of  Edwin ;  and 
these  confederate  princes,  uniting  their  forces,  invaded  Northum* 
bria.  Edwin  immediately  put  his  army  in  motion  and  advanced 
toward  the  frontier.  At  Hatfield,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York* 
shire,  about  seven  miles  east  of  Doncaster,  was  fought,  on  the 
tireUUi  of  October,  6SS^  a  desperate  battle,  in  which  the  king  of 
Northombria  was  slain,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
sixteenth  of  his  reign.  One  of  his  sons,  and  most  of  his  army, 
perished  in  this  bloody  conflict.  The  victors  ravaged  Northumbria 
in  the  most  merciless  manner.  Penda  was  a  pagan:  jCadwallon 
was  a  christian ;  but  they  were  equal  in  cruelty.  The  Northum* 
brians,  after  the  loss  of  their  king  and  their  army,  were  unable  to 
make  any  dfectual  resbtance ;  and  a  general  consternation  over** 
spread  the  whole  country.  The  royal  widow,  Ethelburga,  accom- 
panied by  Paulinus  and  some  others,  togetlier  with  her  children, 
took  refuge  ih  Kent.  The  former  divisions  of  Northumberiaiid 
reappeared :   £anfrid>  tiie  long-exiled  son  of  Etbelfrith,  was 

elected 

*  It  might  seem  iacredible  that  Paulinas  could  baptize  so  many  in  one 
dayj  but  the  difficulty  is  removed  by  Camden,  who  says  that  the  bishop, 
after  Imving  consecratod  the  i  iver  Svrale,  commanded  that  they  shonld  go 
jn  two  by  two  and  baptise  each  other  in  the  name  of  the  holy  trinity. 
6«md.  Brit,  introd.  cxxxu  Gibson's  £d. 

t  Vide  Turner  Hist.  An2.-Saz.  I;  pp.  lt9  and  130 
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elected  long  of  Bernida:  Qsric^  the  nepliew  of  Edwin,  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  precaiious  throne  of  Deira. 

The  afiufs  of  the  two  Northumbrian  kingdoms  now  fell  into 
a  state  of  horrible  confusion.  Osric  and  Eanfrid  were  no  sooner 
pboed  on  their  respective  thrones  than  they  abjured  the 
fhristian  rdigion,  which  they  had  formerly  embraced.  Bat,  as 
Bede  obserres,  their  apostacy  soon  met  with  its  punishment. 
Qvic,  having  bcsi^ed  CadwaUon  in  York,  was  killed,  and  his 
anny  totally  routed,  in  attempting  to  repulse  the  Welsh  prince, 
who  had  made  a  vigorous  sortie.  During  the  space  of  a  year, 
CadwaUon,  being  master  of  York,  desolated  the  whole  country  of 
Deira ;  hia  successes  and  his  devastations  struck  terror  'into  the 
people  of  Beraida.  For  some  time  he  amused  Eanfrid,  their 
kiag,  with  negotiations  for  peace  till  he  got  him  into  his  power, 
and  then  pot  him  to  death.  .1. 

ImagiDation  can  scarcely  conceive  a  more  distressed  condi- 
tion than  that  of  the  Northumbrians  at  this  eventful  crisis.  The 
swords  of  CadwaUon  and  his  army  seemed  to  be  destined  to 
fulfil  the  cheridied  prophecies  of  Taliesin,  and  the  other  British 
baida.*  The  fate  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  considered  as  about 
to  arrive :  three  of  their  kings  were  already  immolated  to  the 
•hades  ci  the  injured  Cy mbri,  and  the  rage  of  Cad waHon  against 
the  Northumbrians  seemed  incapable  of  being  glutted,  except 
by  their  total  destruction.  Oswald,  the  brother  of  Eanfrid, 
accepted  the  dangerous  crown,  and  became  the  deliverer  of  his 
country.  The  Mercian  sovereign  was  returned  to  his  own 
kingdom ;  but  even  without  this  ally,  CadwaUon,  triumphant  in 
the  ftme  of  fourteen  great  battles  and  sixty  skirmishes,  despised 
the  preparations  of  the  Northumbrian  prince.f  Oswald  had 
not  imitated  the  i^KMtacy  of  the  two  last  kings :  he  adhered  to 
the  christian  religion,  and  was  not  less  distinguished  for  his 

piety 

*  Viile  TUicmi  and  otber  CambriaEi  bards,  Ap.  Tarq^r^t  Hist  Aiig.-Siuu 
I.  pp.  1X9  and  ISO. 

t  Vide Tomei's Hist.  Aiig.Sax. I. p.  144, and  tbe aathorities ^notod*  > 
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piety  than  for  his  courage.  Altfaoag^  inferior  in  numberSy  he 
committed  his  cause  to  Providence.  He  entrenched  himself  in 
a  strong  position ;  and  having  with  his  whole  army  implored  the 
aid  of  the  omnipotent  Disposer  of  victory,  confidently  waited 
the  approach  ixi  the  enemy.  Bede  names  the  scene  of  action 
Denisebunu^  whioh  Caihden  places  at  Dilston,  on  a  small 
brook  that  runs  into,  the  Tyne:  another  o€  our  antiquarian 
writOB  mairks  £ringbuni  as  the  rivulet  near  which  the  contest 
was  decided**  But  the  change  of  names  and  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  render  it  frequently  diiicolty  and 
Bometimes  impessiUe,  to  fix  in  modem  chorography  the  places 
desigiiated  by  the  historians  of  those  turbulent  times^  AH  tliat 
18  known  with  certamty  is,  that  in  the  year  684,  a  sanguinary 
conflict  took  place  between  the  kings  of  Wales  and  Northum- 
bria.  Cadwallon  and  the  flower  of  his  army  perished ;  and»  as 
Mr.  Turnery  in  his  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  observes,  tlie 
return  of  the  Cjrmbri  to  their  ancient  possessions  never  again 
became  i^obable. 

Oswald,  now  remaining  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Northumbria,  fixed  his  residence  at  York,  and  completed 
the  building  of  the  church  wliich  Edwin  had  lefc  unfinished. 
He  made  religion  flourish  ;  and  during  tlie  space  of  eight  years^ 
he  reigned  in  such  prosperity  that  the  Welsh,  the  Scots,  and  the 
Picts  are  said  to  have  paid  him  tribute.  But  Penda,  the  rest** 
less  Idng  of  Mercia,  envying  his  greatness,  prepared  to  invade 
his  dominions.  Oswald  being  apprised  of  his  design,  resolved 
to  attack  him  belbre  he  could  assemble  aH  his  forces; and, lustily 
raising  an  army  entered  the  Mercian  territory.  The  forces  of 
Panda,  however,  were  superior  in  number.  A  bloody  battle 
was  fou^t  m  the  year  642,  at  Oswestree,  in  Shropshire,  where 
Oswald  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his 
|ige  and  the  ninth  of  his  reign.  The  ferocious  Penda  caused  his 
bead  and  limbs  to  be  severed  from  his  body,  and  fixed  on  stakes 

as 

•  Bede, lib.  5,  cap.  2.  Camden's  Brit  Gibson's  cd.  p.  854.  Smiths 
Append,  to  Bede,  p.  721. 
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m  trophies  of  his  victory. '  Benda  afterwards  ravaged  Northam- 
hria,  and  finding  himself  unable  ta  carry  the  strong  dly  of 
Bebbanbiirii  by  storm,  he  undertook  to  destroy  it  by  fire»  but 
finled  in  the  attempt  Despairing  of  snceesB,  he  abandoned  the 
enterprise^  and  evsKrnsthig  Norfhunberland,  turned  his  arms 
lyannt  the  kmg  of  East  Aagiia.  His  retreat  afibrdiog  the 
Northundbriaas  a  respite  from  war  and  deYastationy  the  Bemi- 
tisns  placed  Qiwy,  the  brother  of  Oswald  on  the  throne  of  their 
kii^dom ;  and  in  the  following  year,  Oswin,  the  grandsdn*of 
Edwin,  was  elected  and  crowned  idng  of  Deira. 

Oswy  was  extremelj  displeased  at  this  partition,  but  he 
dreaded  .another  invasion  by  Penda;  and  as  long  as  he  was 
vader  this  apprehension,  he  kept  ap  a  good  understanding  with 
the  kii^  of  Deira:  but  as  soon  b»  he  saw  Penda  eagi^ed  in 
sdker  wars,  he  asserted  his  claim  to  the  throne,  of  York,  and 
obliged  Oswin  to  arm  in  his  own  defence.     Oswla  was  of  a 
fdigioas  rather  than  a  martial  disposition ;   and  although  ne- 
cessity compdled  him  to  prepare  for  war,  he  couhi  not  over- 
oame  the  scruples  that  rose  in  his  breast.     Regarding  it  »  a 
gieaSsiA  toshedthe  blood  of  his  subjecu  for  the  support  of  his 
throne^  he  privately  withdrew  from  his  army,  intending  to  take 
fiefi^  ia  a  moaastery ;  but  before  he  could  execute  his  des^, 
a  treadierous  friend  betrayed  him  to  Qswy,  who  inhumanly  put 
him  ta  death,  in  the  hope  of  more  easily  seising  his  kiagdoai. 
This  baiharous  action,  however,  was  not  pioduotive  of  the  ad- 
which  he  eapected:  the  peof^  of  Deira,  exasperated 
hiss,  and  dreading  the  dominion  of  so  cruel  a  prince, 
elected  his  a^hew,  AdelwaM,  sen  of  his  brother 
Oswald,  for  their  king,  and  thus  bade  defianee  to  the  tyrant. 
Oswjy  dissnppointed  in  his  eiqpeolBtioa,  md  stung  with  re- 
fimnded  a  ttMmasteiy  in  the  place  whene  Oswin  was 
hopti^  by  thsi  means  to  obtaiti  pardon  fte  his 


Addwaldasoeododihe  dnoiie  of  T«rfc  iae«t  and  for  the 
of  tipfft*  jreais  the  kiot'^ai  ef  IMm  ea^etienoed  an  in- 
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terval  of  peace,  a  bletsing  which  it  had  seldom  enjoyed.    But 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  two  kings,  between  whom 
Korthumbria  was  divided,  should  long*^  maintain  that  state  of 
tranquillity  which  was  so  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people.    Oswy  still  preserved  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
Deira,  and  Adelwald  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  circumstance: 
he  suspected  that  his  unde  would  seize  the  first  opportunity 
to  execute  his  designs,  and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  give  him  any  disturbance.    For  this  reason 
he  listened  to  the  proposal  of  a  league  with  the  kings  of  Mer* 
da  and  East  Anglia,  against  the  sovereign  of  Bemicia.    The 
hoary  Penda  was  the  author  of  this  confederacy :  at  the  age 
of  eighty  the  pagan  chief  still  courted  the  dismal  smiles    of 
Odin,  still  delighted  to  prepare  a  banquet  for  the  vulture  and 
the  wolf.    His  footsteps  through  life  had  been  marked  with 
blood :  five  Saxon  kings  had  fallen  victims  to  his  restless  am- 
bition, and  extreme  old  age  had  not  diminished  his  appetite 
for  carnage  and  devastation.     But  his  sanguinary  career  was 
drawing  towards  its  close  ;  Oswy  was  destined  by  Providence 
to  rid  the  world  of  this  direful  t3rrant.     He  had  used  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  avert  the  impending  storm;  but  the  Mercian 
king,  seeing  himself  supported  by  the  forces  of  East  Anglia 
and  Deira,  thought  nothing  could  withstand  the  efibrts  of  his 
arms,  and  rejected  every  overture  of  peace.     Oswy,  therefore, 
alone  and  unsupported,  was  obliged  to  try  the  fortune  of  war 
against  three  potent  enemies,  whose  united  strength  he  had 
every  reason  to  dread.     Hb  forces  were  greatly  inferior  to 
those  of  the  confederate  kings ;  but  the  race  is  not  always  to 
the  swift,  nor  the  victory  to  the  strong.    While  the  two  armies 
were  advancing  to  the  theatre  of  action,  Adelwald  had  formed 
new  projects :    he  considered,  that  to  which  side  soever  the 
victoiy  inclined,  it  would  be  equally  dangerous  to  him,  and 
that  the  ambition  of  Penda,  as  weir  as  of  Oswy,  might  hurl 
him  from  his  throiie:  he,  therefore;  rdiolved  to  stand  neuter 
during  the  action,  and  save  his  own  trodps,  in-order  to  defend 
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Us  dominions  against  the  conqueror.  Penda,  who  had  not 
penetrated  his  design,  assured  himself  o£  the  Tictory.  The, 
battle  vaa  fought,  A.  D.  655,  on  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Aire,  near  the  place  where  now  stands  the  famous  roanufac'*  • 
Indttg  tovm  of  Leeds.*  Penda  attacked  the  Bemtcians  witk 
great  impetoosityy  not  in  the  least  doubting  of  being  supported 
bj  the  forces  of  Deira,  as  well  as  by  those  of  East  AngUa. 
But  as  soon  as  the  Mercians  saw  Adelwald  draw  off  his  divi«/ 
sion,  they  suspected  some  treachery,  and  began  to  give  way. 
The  kings  of  Mercia  and  East  Anglia  made  every  possible 
eibrt  to  rally  their  troops ;  but  both  of  them  were  slain,  and 
their  army  was  routed,  with  a  terrible  slaughter.  Thus  the 
aged  Penda,  the  destroyer  of  kings,  witli  thirty  of  his  chief 
coomianders,  fell  before  a  force  which  they  had  despised;  and 
the  hills  of  Widwinfield,  so  called  from  this  victory,  witnessed 
one  oi  the  moat  important  military  events  that  occurred  during 
the  existence  of  the  heptarchy.* 

After  this  victory,  Oswy,  without  loss  of  time,  advanced 
into  Mercia,  and  made  himself  master  of  that  kingdom,  while 
the  sons  of  Penda  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  their 
friends.  But  the  tyrannioal  proceedings  of  Oswy's  officers 
soon  drove  the  Mercians  to  revolt.  They  concerted  their  mea- 
sures so  well,  that  when  Oswy  least  expected  such  an  event, 
the  Nwlhumbrians  were  suddenly  expelled  from  Mercia,  and 
l^Tolpher,  the  son  of  Penda,  was  placed  on  the  throne.  A 
few  years  after,  Oswy  repaired,  in  some  measure,  this  loss, 
by  tlie  acquisition  of  Deira,  on  the  demise  o£  Adelwald,  who 
died  without  heirs,  and  Northumberland  was  again  united  in 
one  kingdom.     This  reunion,  however,  did  not  last  long.     Tlie 

affection 

*  F^ntlirr  notice  will  be  taken  of  this  traDsaction  in  speaking  of  Leeds 
mad  itf  eaYiromi. 

*  AlibooKta  the  teim  beptarchy  is  generally  osed,  the  Anglo-Saxon  go* 
tcnmeat,  in  thnie  times,  was  often  an  octarchy,  and  sometimes  a  heaar- 
chy ,  soasetimes  it  Buctuated  to  a  peutarchy,  by  the  absorption  of  the 
weaker  ioto  the  stronger  kingdoms. 
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fl&cdon  of  Oswy  for  his  tiatanii  son,  Alfred,  induced  him 
again  to  divide  his  dominions,  and  make  him  king  of  Deira. 
Oswy  died  in  670,  in  the  twenty-nkith  year  of  his  reign ;  and 
although  his  memory  was  stained  with  the  murder  of  Oswin, 
Bede  ranks  him  among  the  most  illustrious  kings  of  the  hep- 
cardiy. 

Egfrid,  his  son,  by  Anfleda,  the  daughter  of  Edwin,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  tiie  kingdom  of  Bemicia,  and  the  monarchy  of 
the  Anglo*Saxons*  The  Deirians  at  the  same  time  revested 
against  Alfred,  and  put  themselves  under  the  domini<Mi  of 
Egfirid,  who  became,  in  consequence,  king  of  all  Northum« 
bria.  Alfred,  instead  of  erecting  the  standard  of  military  com- 
petition,  devoted  himself  to  piety  and  literature,  and  voluntarily 
retired  into  Ireland,  to  pursue  his  unambitious  studies.*  Egfrid, 
in  the  mean  while,  endeavoured  both  to  preserve  and  enlarge 
his  dominions.  He  repulsed,  with  great  slaughter,  an  invasion 
of  the  Picts.  In  the  year  679,  he  invaded  Merda;  an  action 
took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent ;  but  the  interposition  of 
Theodorus,  archbishop  of  York,  prevented  the  further  efiu* 
sion  of  blood.  Ej^id  afterwards  turned  his  arms  against  Ire- 
land, where  Beorht,  his  general,  at  first  made  horrible  ravages; 
but  the  Irish,  recovering  from  their  first  surprise,  and  exaspe- 
rated by  the  devastation  of  their  country,  and  the  destruction 
or  plunder  of  their  churches  and  monasteries,  defended  their 
domestic  lares  with  such  valour,  that  ^e  Northumbrians  were 
compelled  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  their  army. 
In  tlie  following  year,  -  685,  the  restless  Egfrid  invaded  the 
territories  of  the  Picts,  for  the  same  purpose  of  depredation  or 
amque&U  The  Picts  retreating  into  the  mountainous  and 
boggy  parts  of  their  country,  led  Egfrid  into  dangerous  defiles, 
where  they  so  harassed  his  hal^tarved  troops,  that  he  lost 
nearly  half  of  his  army :  and  at  last,  to  open  himself  a  passage* 
be  was  obliged  to  hazard  an  unequal  conflict,  in  which  he  pe- 

rishedy 

*  ^*  In  insiiNs  Seotomm  ob  stadtum  literumm  exaSabat."  Bede,  Vita  S. 
Cuthb. 
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risked^  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  lige,  and  the  fifteenth  of  his 

Egfrid  dying  without  issuer  the  Northumbrians  recalled 
Alfred  from  Ireland,  where  he  had  spent  fifteen  years  in  plii- 
losophic  retirement  and  literary  leisure.  He  exhibited  to  the 
world  thb  example  of  contented  privacy  and  progressive  im- 
provement till  the  death  of  Egfrid  raised  him  to  the  Uirone^ 
without  an  effi>rt  or  a  crime.  After  the  fall  of  that  prince^ 
Alfired  was  crowned  king,  both  of  Bemicia  and  Deira,  which, 
from  that  period,  remained  always  united:  and  he  displayed 
the  same  moderation  and  virtue  in  governing  as  he  had  formerly 
shown  in  resigning  the  kingdom.  Tlie  celebrated  Alcuin,  who 
has  pourtrayed  his  character,  praises  his  biblical  learning  and 
hit  patronage  of  literature.*  During  the  space  of  nineteen  years 
Korthumbria  was  happy  under  his  government.  Alfred  died 
in  the  year  705,  and  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Driffield, 
in  the  East  Riding- 

Osred,  a  child  of  eight  years  of  age,  succeeded  Alfred,  his 
teher,  who  had  appomted  a  nobleman,  named  Brithric,  to  be 
his  guardian,  and  regent  of  the  kingdom.  Tlie  minority  of 
this  prince  was  attended  with  troubles.  A  nobleman,  named 
EdoJpb,  usurped  the  sceptre,  and  besieged  the  royal  infant 
and  his  guardian  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Bebbanburh:  but 
the  nobles  and  people  rising  in  defence  of  their  sovereign,  the 
rebel  was  suddenly  deserted  by  his  party,  and  forced  to  raise 
the  siege  with  prec^itation.  Brithric  taking  advantage  of  this 
favourable  turn,  sallied  out  in  pursuit  of  the  usurper,  and 
having  taken  him  prisoner,  put  him  to  death,  about  two  months 
after  his  revolt.  But  Osred,  as  he  advanced  towards  the  age 
of  maturity,  lost,  by  his  licentious  and  unprincely  conduct, 
the  afictions  of  a  people  by  whom  Alft'ed,  his  father,  had  been 
idolized.     Cenred  and  Osric,  descendents  of  a  natural  son  of 

Vol.  XVL  D  Ida, 

*  Ahrain  dc  Poot.  718.  He  says,  Alfred  was  at  once  a  sovereigi^  and 
ID  imtrvetor:  ^  Idem  rex  siinul  at^ue  magister.**  See  also  Bede'«  Hist. 
AbUL  Wirem.  p.  300. 
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Ida,  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  king  of  Northumbria,  percetving^ 
that  Osred  was  neither  beloved  nor  esteemed,  formed  a  party 
against  hini|  and  were  supported  bj  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy.  At  length  they  raised  the  standard  of  revolt;  and 
Osred  being  defeated  and  slain,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  eleventh  sf  his  reign,  Cenred  mounted  the 
throne*.  This  prince  died  A«  D*  718,  in  the  second  year 
of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Osric,  who  had  assisted 
him'  ill'  obtaining  the  crown.  Osric  had  a  peaceful  reign  of 
eleven  yeairS ;  and  by  faflii  death,  in  730,  the  crown  devolved  to 
hia  cousitf^  Gedu]^fa/  the  patron  of  the  venerable  Bede.  In 
the  seventh  6t  eighth  year  of  his  req^n^  Cedolph,  regarding 
llie  charms  of  royalty  as  moc^  than  counteii>aIanced  by  its 
cares,  sought  the  tranquillity  of  the  cloister,  and  retired  to 
the  ni^nastery  of  Lindis&my  where  he  passed  the  residue  of 
Jhis  days^  Coblulph  embraced  the  monastic  life  in  737.  £ad- 
bert  aBcended  the  throne,  and  inmiediately  after  his  corona- 
ttob,  nteched  io  repel  an  invasion  of  th«  Picts.  His  absence 
in  the  north  exposed  bis  southern  frontier  to  an  inroad  of  the 
Mercians,  who,  entering  Northumbria,  carried  off  a  consider- 
able booty.  Hissuecenes,  however,  were  more  than  a  com- 
pensation for  his  losses ;  he  enlarged  his  dominions ;  and  after 
maintaining  himself  on  the  throne  for.  twenty  years,  a.- period 
much  longer .  than  most  of  his  predecessors  had  reigned,  he 
bade  adieu  to  the  cares  and  the  splendour  of  royal^,  and,  as- 
suming the.monastSc  habity  retired  to  a  cloister. 

From  this  period  the  Northumbrian  sovereigns  pass  before 
«8  in  rapid  aqtd  direful  succession ;  and  the  &rone  of  York  ap- 
pears surrpunded  with  the  shades  of  deposed  or  murdered  kings. 
Qsulph,  th^  son  and  successor  of  Eadbert,  was  assassinated 
A.  D.  738, '.in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  MoUon  Edelwald, 
though  fio(  of  the  royal  blood,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  In 
ftie  third  ye^  after  his  accession,  his  dignity  and  his  life  were 
liasauJted  by  Oswin,  one  of  the  Northumbrian  nobles.  Tlie 
j^bel  was  defeated  and  skin.     But  no  long  interval  elapsed 
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Wibre  Aired,  a  descendant  of  Alaric,*  one  of  the  natural  sona 
of  Ida,  omqiired  against  Mollon»  put  him  to  death,  and  seized 
the  crown,  A.  D.  765.  ,  Alre4  reigned  nine  years ;  but  in  774r 
lie  was  expelled,  and  Ethelred,  tlie  son  of  Mollony  was  chosen 
king  in  hk  stead.  This  prince  having  been  raised  to  the  throne 
by  a  fiurtion,  endeavoured  to  confirm  his  power  by  the  de- 
atmction  of  the  chiefi^  of  the  opposite  party.  Three  of  these 
were  put  to  death  for  pretended,  or  at  least  for  very  slight 
crimes.  Hiese  violent  measures,  however,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing the  expected  efiect,  only  hastened  the  designs  of  his  epe- 
miea,  who  erected  the  standard  of  revolt,  defeated  the  royal 
army  in  two  jdifferent  engagements,  and  obliged  Ethelred  to 
seek  refiige  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  After  his 
%ht,  which  took  place  A.  D.  779»  Alfwald,  the  son  of  O^ulph, 
and  grandson  of  Eadbert,  was  placed  on,  the  throne  by  die 
victorious  party.  He  reigned  eleven  years  with  justice  and 
moderation ;  but  his  virtues  did  not  preserve  him  from  assassi- 
natimi.  Osred  the  Second,  son  of  King  Aired,  w;as  next  ad^ 
vanced  to  the  r^gal  dignity,  A.  D.  789,  and  the  foUowmg  year 
was  deposed,  and  confined  in  a  monastery.  The  party  which 
deposed  Osred,  recalled  Ethehred,  and  replaced  him  on  the 
throfie.  This  prince  had  been,  during  the  qpace  of  ten  years, 
a  wandering  exile ;  but  as  adversity,  which  corrects  some  dis- 
positions, only  serves  to  exasperate  the  stubborn,  the  obdurac  j 
of  Ethdred  seemed  to  be  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  by 
Ids  misfortunes.  He  began  his  new  reign  with  acts  of  cruelty* 
In  the  first  year  of  his  restoration,  he  put  his  predecessor,  the 
deposed  Osred,  to  death,  and  soon  after  destroyed  Elf  and 
Ehrin,  the  two  sons  of  the  good  King  Alfwald.  His  next 
measure  was  to  secure  his  throne  by  a  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  0&,  the  powerful  king  of  Mercia ;  and  for  that  ^rpase 
he  repudiated  his  legitimate  wife.  But  neither  his  policy  nor 
his  Grimes  could  prevent  liis  destruction.    In  the  year  794','  fhe 

D  2  fourtU 


I.  p.  59.    S.  Danelia.  says,  ttat  Aired  wu  m  dtseeadtat  ^ 
t^hfhmtoo  Eric,  p.  it. 
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fourth  of  his  restoration,  Ethefared  was  assasisinated.  His  ad- 
herent were  still  powerful  enough  to  place  the  crown  on  the 
head'  of  Osbald,  one  of  their  party.  The  opposite  faction, 
however,  soon  gained  the  ascendancy;  and,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-seven  days,  Osbald  was  deposed,  but  found  safety  in  a 
cloister.  Eardulf  was  the  next  that  was  chosen  to  sway  the 
Northumbrian  aceptre:  but  intestine  divisions  still  prevailed 
in  the  kingdom.  Eardulf  was  supported  on  the  throne 
by  the  party  which  was  then  the  roost  powerful;  but  the 
opposite  faction  constantly  endeavoured  to  regain  its  prepon* 
derancy«  Alcmund,  son  of  Aired,  formerly  king  of  Northum- 
bria,  who  was  at  its  head,  appeared  so  formidable,  that  Eardulf 
found  it  expedient  to  sacrifice  him  to  his  own  safety.  His 
death  afforded  the  malcontents  a  pretext  for  rising  in  arms, 
under  Aldric,  one  of  their  chiefs.*  But  this  general  being  de- 
feated and  slain,  his  army  dispersed,  and  the  rebellious  faction 
remained  quiet  for  some  time,  in  expectation  of  a  more  favour- 
able  opportunity  for  raising  new  commotions.  The  face  of 
affairs,  indeed,  was  quickly  changed.  In  the  year  808,  the 
factions  became  so  powerful  ^d  turbulent  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  attacks  of  his  rebellious  subjects,  and 
to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of  .Charlemagne ;  who,  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  Alcuin  informs  us,  was  heard  to  say,  that  the  Nor- 
thumbrians were  a  **  perfidious  and  perverse  people,  worse 
than  pagans.'^  f  The  instances  of  ferocity,  treason,  and  re- 
bellion, which  disfigure  the  annals  of  this  northern  kingdom, 
form,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  disgusting  pictures  that  can  be 
found  in  the  history  of  any  age  or  country.  Within  the  short 
space  of  fifty  years^  eight  kings  had  been  successively  hurled 
from  the  blood-stained  throne  of  York,  by  expulsion  or  assassi- 
nation ;  a  spectacle  of  royal  infelicity  that  might  well  excite  the 

indignant 

*  It  waji  at  this  peHod  that  Dnke  Wada,  from  whom  Wade's  Canae^ay, 
already  mentioned,  took  iU  name,  is  fapposed  to  have  been  among  the 
rebeli. 

i  "  Perfidem  et  ptrvenam  pejorem  paganu."    Alcuin  ap.  Malms.  96. 
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jndigniifit  feeliags  of  Charlemagne.  On  the  flight  of  Eardulf, 
Alfwald  the  Second,  who  had  driven  him  from  his  throne,  un« 
dertook  to  sway  the  dangerous  sceptre  of  Northumbrla.  The 
diort  duration  of  his  life  did  not  allow  much  time  to  the  opera- 
tions of  &ction ;  and,  perhaps,  from  this  cause  alone  he  de- 
■cended  in  peace  to  the  tomb**  He  reigned  about  two  years ; 
and  his  death,  A.D.  810,  led  the  crown  to  Eanred,  in  whose 
rdgn  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumbria  ceased  to  be 
independent. 

Egbert,  long  of  the  West  Saxons,  had,  in  the  court  of 
Charkmagne  and  the  wars  of  the  Franks,  imbibed  a  degree  of 
political  and  military  knowledge  which  rendered  him  superior 
to  every  Anglo-Saxon  competitor;  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
dhisiiMis  that  agitated  the  heptarchy,  compelled  the  different 
kmgdoms  to  acknowledge  the  predominancy  of  his  sceptre. 
Of  all  these  Northumbria  was  the  last  that  resigned  its  inde- 
pendence. In  the  year  827,  Egbert  advanced  from  the  con- 
qoest  of  Mercia  to  that  of  Northumbria.  This  region  of  civil 
diacord  was  ill  prepared  to  resist  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
king  of  Wessex,  who  could  now  command  all  the  rest  of  Eng- 
land to  inarch  under  his  banners.  The  Northumbrian  king 
was  only  a  pageant  of  state,  supported  by  a  faction  that  reigned 
in  his  name,  and  the  people  were  split  into  parties.  When, 
therefore,  the  army  of  Egbert  approached,  Eanfrid  and  his 
court  perceiving  the  exhausted  and  turbulent  state  of  the  king- 
dom, fUt  and  obeyed  the  imperious  necessity  of  submission ; 
and  without  attempting  to  decide  the  question  by  arms,  ac- 
cepted the  same  terms  that  had  been  granted  to  East  Anglia 
and  Merda.  In  consequence  of  this  agreement  Northumbria 
still  remained  a  distinct  but  tributary  kingdom ;  and  from  that 
period  its  kings  were  vassals  of  the  crown  of  Wessex. 

D  8  The 

*  ThtTt  m  m  diSntnce  obsenrable  between  the  chronology  of  Raptn 
nd  that  •f  Tamer.  The  tetter  places  the  ezpalsion  of  Eardulf  In  806, 
mA  Mfi,  Hat  Nortfaomberfauid  was  two  years  without  a  kiog.  Com- 
pare Tamerli  Hbt  ABg.4tax.  I.  p.  183.  with  Rapm,  I.  p.  bi. 
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Tlie  authority  reserved  by  Egbert  orer  the  kingdoms  of  Eas^ 
Anglia,  Mercia,  and  Northumbrian  was  soon  weakened  by  the 
banish  invasions.  The  year  ^87  is  marked  in  our  chronicles 
as  the  era  of  the  first  appearance  of  those  northern  pirates  on 
the  English  coasts.  At  that  time  their  squadrons  were  small, 
^eir  forces  were  feeble,  and  their  expeditions  desultory,  having 
no  other  object  than  plunder.  Their  invasions  gradually  be« 
came  more  frequent  and  formidable ;  and  while  the  kings  of 
Wessex,  successors  of  Egbert,  were  fully  employed  in  defend- 
ing their  own  dominions,  they  could  only  maintain  a  precarious 
sovereignty  over  the  tributary  kingdoms.  The  Northumbrians 
being  the  most  remote  from'We^x;  at  length  recovered  their 
independence.  Osbert  was  placed  cvn  the  throne  of  York ;  and 
the  party  spirit  wfiich  had  for  such  a  length  of  time  agitated 
the  kingdom,  seemed  to  be  extinguished.'  But  the  demovi  of 
discord  again  raised  his  head,  and  plunged  the  country  into  an 
abyss  of  irremediable  calamity.  The  licentious  tyranny  of 
bsbert  is,  by  most  historians,  assigned  as  the  cause  which  re« 
vived  the  factions  and  rekindled  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  North- 
umbria.  It  is  said,  that  this'  prince  returning  one  day  from 
huntfng,  called  at  the  house  of  an  earl,  named  Bniern  Br6« 
card,  aiid  not  finding  him  at  home,  violated,  by  force,  the 
chastity  of  the  countess,  his  wife.'  It 'is  further  added,  that 
Bruern  being  informed  by  his  lady  of  the  circumstance,  excited 
a  revolt  of  the  Bernicians,  who,  declaring  Osbert  unworthy  to 
govern  them,  elected  another  king,  named  Ella.  Thus  was 
Korthumbria  again  divided  between  two  kings  and  two  fiictioBS, 
mutiiaiy  exerting  themselves  for  each  other's  destruction. 

Wliatcver  may  be  the  truth  or  the  falsehood*  of  this  story  of 
royal  licentiousness,  it  is  certain  that  Ella  assumed  the  sceptre 
of  Bernicia  while  Osbert  still  reigned  in  Deira;  and  though 
they  endeavoured  to  decide  the  contest  by  arms,  the  equality 
of  their  forces  preventing  the  scale  from  turning  to  either  side, 
the  two  kings  maintained  themselves  on  their  respective  thrones. 
It  is  said  that  Bruern,  not  thinking  h»  revenge  complete  with** 
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mux  the  utter  min  of  Osbert,  went  to  Denmark,  and  8olicite4 
the  Daniah  king  to  ihrade  Northumbria,  which  he  represented 
as  an  easyeonquest,  being  divided  by  factions  and  exhausted 
bjr  chrO  wan.  the  story,  hawever,  although  it  contains '  notliing 
improbable,  is  of  doubtful  authenticity ;  nor  is  there  any  ne- 
cessi^  to  seek  for  such  a  cause  of  the  Danish  invasions,  which 
became  daQy  more  frequent,  and  required  nO  other  stimulus 
than  the  natural  propensity  for  pillage  and  devastation,  which  in 
that  Mge  characterised  the  nations  of  the  north.  Another  story 
is  rdated  of  a  Danidi  chief,  named  Lothbroc  or  Lodbrog,  who 
being  alone  in  a  small  boat,  was  driven  by  a  storm  from  the 
coast'  of  Denmark,  and,  after  a  dangerous  navigation,  thrown 
admre  m  the  territory  of  East  Anglia:  According  to  the  ac« 
coonts  of  bistorians,  he  was  conducted  to  the  court  of  Edmund, 
king  of  the  East  Angles,  who  bearing  his  story,  entertained 
him  in  an  bospitable  and  generous  manner.  Lodbrog  being  an 
accomplished  sportsman  was  associated  with  the  king's  hunts« 
man,  and  became  so  conspicuous  for  his  dexterity  as  to  obtain 
a  diadngniabed  place  in  the  royal  favour.  The  huntsman,  to 
whom'  bktdrians  give  the  name  of  Bern,  growing  jealous  of  this 
Bertnirtd  straoger,  took  the  opportunity  of  drawing  him  into  a 
thicket,  where  he  m(u*dered  him  and  hid  the  body.  The  king 
enquiring  for  Lodbrog  was  told  by  Bern  that  he  had  lost  him  fn 
the  wood,  and  had  not  seen  him  since.  Some  days  afterwards 
Lodbrog'a  dog,  half  starved,  came  to  the  palace,  and  being 
ftd,  went  away.  The  dog  repeating  this  several  times  the 
king's  servants  followed  him,  and  were  brought  to  a  sight  of 
the  corpse.  Bern  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  the  murder ; 
and  the  sentence  passed  en  him  by  the  king  was,  that  he  should 
be  put  into  Lodbrog's  boat,  and  without  tackling  or  provision 
committed  to  the  mercy  of  the  seas.  The  boat,  as  if  it  had 
knoirn  the  way  back,  was  thrown  upon  the  Danish  coast,  and 
bca^  kaowB,  Bern  was  apprehended  and  examined  concerning 
the  fitto  of  Lodbrog.  In  order  to  exculpate  himself,  or  to 
draw  the  ireogieahce  of  Denmark  on  Edmund,   he  told  the 

D  4  Dancs^ 
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D2in«Sy  thai  Lodbrog  having  been  cast  on  shore  in  East  Angliflf 
had,  by  the  king's  command,  been  thrown  into  a  pit  and  stung 
to  death  by  serpents.*  This  accident  happening  immediately 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Northumbrian  earl,  who  came  to  so- 
licit assistance  from  Denmark,  in  order  to  complete  the  ruin  of 
Osbert,  his  request  was  readily  granted ;  and  Inguar  and  Ubba, 
the  two  sons  of  Lodbrog,  sailed  for  East  Anglia  with  a  nume- 
rous fleet  and  army,  but  were  driven  by  contrary  winds  to  the 
coasts  of  Northumbria. 

These  facts  have  been  stated  as  the  springs  pf  that  bloody 
and  destructive  revolution,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth 
century,  took  place  in  Northumbria,  and  spread  its  direful 
effects  over  all  England.  But  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  story  of 
Lodbrog,  as  here  related,  is  replete  with  too  many  extraordinary 
coincidences,  and  wears,  on  the  whole,  too  romantic  an  aspect  to 
inspire  implicit  belief,  and  that  the  dark  and  confused  ^ccounta^% 
of  our  ancient  historians  have  been  copied  by  modern  com«« 
pilers.  We  shall  therefore  prefer  the  sober  narrative  of  the 
historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  whose  elaborate  investigation  of 
the  Icelandic  and  Scandinavian,  as  well  as  of  the  English 
writers,  has  reduced  tlie  annals  of  these  times  of  sanguinary 
confusion  to  a  degree  of  consistency  sufficient  to  determine  the 
outlines,  at  least,  of  those  direftil  but  interesting  events. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  north  in  these  times  was  remark- 
able  for  two  peculiarities  which  were  fitted  to  produce  an  age 
of  piratical  depredation.  These  were,  the  numerous  petty  kings 
who  ruled  in  its  various  regions,  and  the  sea  kings  who  swarmed 
on  the  ocean.  **  It  was  a  law  or  custom  of  the  north,,  that  one 
of  the  male  children  should  be  selected  to  remain  at  home  to 
inherit  the  government ;  the  rest  were  exiled  to  the  ocean,  to 

wield 

•  The  hisftrians  who  relate  this  stofy,  give  it  ta  the  reason  of  fbe  bar- 
barous nnrder  of  St.  Edmnnd  by  the  Danes,  in  the  yeas  870.  'But  it 
appears,  that  although  the  Danish  armament  first  «ppeilr«4  ^on  (h^  e^Mt 
of  East  Anglia,  no  hostilities  took  place  i»n  either  side  till  after  the  cob- 
quest  of  Noitlmmbria,    Tumer»s  Hist.  AngK-Sax.  I. pp.  225,  t35, 236,  &c. 
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wield  their  eceptres  amidst  the  turbulent  waves.  The  consent  of 
the  notthem  societies  entitled  all  men  of  royal  descent,  who 
assumed,  piracy  as  a  profession,  to  enjoy  the  name  of  kings, 
thoi^  they  possessed  no  territory.  Hence  the  sea  kings  were 
kinsmen  of  the  land  sovereigns;  While  the  eldest  ascended  the 
patnma]  throne,  the  rest  of  the  family  hastened,  like  petty  Nep- 
tones,  to  establish  their  kingdoms  in  the  waves ;  and  if  any  of 
the  land  kings  were  expelled  from  their  inheritance  by  others, 
thej  also  sought  a  continuance  of  their  dignity  on  the  ocean. 
When  the  younger  branches  of  a  reigning  dynasty  were  about 
to  become  sea  kings,  the  ships  and  their  requisite  equipments 
were  furnished  as  a  patrimonial  right,  and  perhaps  as  a  political 
coBvenience."  From  the  numerous  cotemporary  princes  that 
reigned  in  the  different  districts  of  Scandinavia  and  Denmark, 
the  ocean  swarmed  with  sea  kings,  and  the  mischief  which  they 
did  on  the  coasts  of  the  more  civilized  countries  of  Europe;  was 
mcalcttkble.  **  The  sea  kings  had  the  name  of  honour ;  but 
they  were  only  a  portion  of  those  pirates  who,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, 4X)vered  the  ocean.  Not  only  the  children  of  the  kings, 
but  every  man  of  impprt»ice  equipped  ships,  and  roamed 
about  the  seas  4o  acquire  property  by  force.  At  the  age  of 
twehre  tlie  sons  of  the  great  were  in  action  under  military 
tutors.  Piracy  was  not  only  the  most  honourable  occupation, 
but  the  best  harvest  of  wealth ;  it  was  not  only  consecrated  to 
public  emulation,  by  thte  illustrious  who  pursued  it,  but  no  one 
VB8  esteemed  noble,  no  one  was  respected,  who  did  not  return 
m  the  winter  with  ships  laden  with  booty."*  Even  the  land 
kiagii  were  addicted  to  piracy:  it  was  their  general  employment 
in  the  nonmer  months.  Hence  all  the  habits,  all  the  feelings, 
aU  the  ideas  of  these  peqple  were  ferocious,  and  the  sea  kings 
of  the  north  were  a  set  of  beings  whom  Europe  regarded  with 


Ragnar  Lodbrog  was  one  of  this  dreadful  rftce.   This  warrior, 

whose 
*  Vide  Turner's  view  of  Uie  political  state  of  tbe  North.    Hi&t  Ang.«. 
lax.  Vol.  L  book  3,  chap,  t,  2,  &c. 
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whose  death  had  so  fatal  an  influence  on  England^  is  so  near 
that  point  in  northern  antiquities  where  the  Ught  of  history 
begins  to  mingle  with  the  darknes  of  fistbulous  thidition,  that 
though  his  existence  is  unquestionable,  his  **  definit^orm  and 
destinct  features  cannot  be  traced.'' 

Oiir  author  only  observes,  that  &ct8  which  cannot  be  contro- 
verted, attest  that  he  ruled  in  the  Danish  isles  ;  that  he  passed 
his  life  in  the  most  active  piracy;  that  his  children  followed  his 
example ;  that  he  periled  in  Northumbria,  and  that  Ella,  who 
reigned  in  Bemicia,  from  A.  D.  862,  to  A.  D.  867,  was  the 
author  of  his  destruction.  His  reputed  quida,  or  death-song, 
which  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Johnstone,  and  exliibits  one 
of  the  most  horrible  states  of  society  in  which  the  human  species 
has  lived,  celebrates  thedepredations  of  Ragnar  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  in  the  Orkneys,  in  Northumbria,  In  the  Hebrides, 
Ireland,  and  Anglesea,  besides  other  visitations  in  different 
countries ;  and  the  Prankish  chronicles  mention  two  invasiona 
of  France,  one  by  Biom  Ironside,  the  son  of  Ragnar,  in  the 
year  845,  and  the  other  by  Ragnar  hinfisel^  in  845,  when  b^ 
sailed  up  the  Seine  to  Paris,  and  entered  that  city  <m  the  evt 
of  the  paschal  solemnity.  Before  his  time  the  sea  kings  had 
seldom  extended  their  depredations  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Baltic;  but  when  he  had  crossed  new  oceans,  and  thrown  the 
beam  of  glory  round  his  course,  adventurers  swarmed  on  every 
coast,  eager  to  trace  his  way.  'Se'w  heroes  appeared  every  ■ 
year,  and  the  seas  were  covered  with  ever-succeeding  fleets  of 
those  greedy  and  ruthless  barbarians. 

Ragnar  having  constructed  two  ships  of  a  larger  size  than 
any  ever  used  before  by  the  Danish  and  Scandinavian  pirates^ 
selected  England  for  the  theatre  of  his  depredations.  But 
whether  these  vessels  were  two  large  for  the  ignorant  navigation 
of  that  period,  or  it  happened  through  stress  of  weadier,  they 
were  wrecked  on  the  Northimibrian  coast.  Thrown  on  a  hostile 
shore,  without  the  means  of  return,  Ragnar  moved  forward  to 
plunder  and  ravage,  regai;dless  of  his  fate,  although  he  could  not 
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he  ignorant  that  his  onall  band  would  soon  be  confronted  by 
fluperior  atrength.  EUa^ona  of  the  nval  kings^of  Noflhombria, 
HMrr^*f**  with  hia  whple  force  against  the  fearless  invader ;  and 
a  fierce,  though  unequal  conflict  ensued*  This  was  the  last  time 
that  Ragnar  waved  his  spear,  which  his  quida  calls  ^*  dire  de« 
vastatiims  harfoinger/V  After  seeing  most  of  his  followers  fall 
around  him,  he  was  at  length  ov^powered  and  made  prisoner. 
He  had  toimofaited  hecatombs  of  the  human  species ;  and  if  the 
death  of  one  man  could  atone  for  the  destruction  of  thousands^ 
Us  torments  m^fat  have  expiated  his  crimes.  He  was  doomed 
fagr  Ella  to  perish  with  lingering  pain,  in  a  dungeon,  stung  by 
iPcnoiDOus  anakes* 

Thus  Ragnar  LoArog  perished.  His  life  had  disturbed  the 
worldy  and  hia  death  was  a  fruitful  source  of  cabonity.  His  fate 
exdted  the  indignant  feelings  of  his  sons ;  thdr  grief  assumed 
the  most  vindictive  form.  They  determined  on  the  most  un- 
bounded retaliation,  and  they  collected  numerous  hosts  for  that 
purpoae.  **  Federated  bands  of  warriors,  inflamed  with  fierce 
and  determined  hatred  against  the  king  who  had  destroyed 
thdr  favourite  hero,  assembled  from  every  region.  Jutes, 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  Frisians,  and  other  nations,  joined 
in  the  expedition.  Eight  kings  and  jarls,  the  cliildren,  the  re« 
lations,  and  the  associates  of  Ragnar  were  with  it.'*  Such  a 
force  had  never  before  sailed  from  Denmark.  The  invaders 
were  in  diflerent  bands,  but  Inguar  and  Ubba,  two  of  the  sons 
of  Ragnar,  had  the  command  of  die  whole  armament  Whether 
accident  or  design  directed  their  course  to  East  Anglia  is  un- 
certain, but  their  first  landing  was  on  that  coast;  and  they 
derived  firom  it  great  benefit  They  attempted  no  hostility,  and 
they  procured  a  supply  of  horses  from  the  king,  who  wished  to 
keep  on  fair  terms  with  these  formidable  visitors,  and  to  see  the 
collected  storm  fall  on  some  other  part  of  the  country.*  During 
the  wmter  they  remained  peaceably  m  their  camp,  collecting 
previsions  and  uniting  theur  barbarian  bands.    Early  in  the 

spring 
•  Ttamei^  Hbt.  An^.-Sax.  L  j^.  225.    Ronthigd.  p.  S4S. 
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spring  of  867  they  broke  up  their  camp,  and  sailing  for  the 
Yorkshire  coast,  entered  the  Humber. 

When  the  Danish  fleet  arrived  on  the  coast  the  sanguinary 
drama  of  civil  war  was  acting  in  Northumbria ;  and  that  turbu- 
lent kingdom,  almost  ever  the  theatre  of  secret  conspiracy,  or 
open  rebellioni  was  ill  prepared  .to  resist  so  formidable  an  inva^ 
sion.  The  two  rival  kings,  Osbert  and  Ella,  intent  on  each 
others  destruction,  were  regardless  of  the  storm  which  was 
coming  to  sweep  them  both  away,  and  transfer  to  foreign  bar- 
barians the  crown  for  which  they  contended*  The  Danes 
landed  their  forces,  and  meeting  with  no  opposition,  ravaged 
Holder ness,  and  massacred  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  not 
fortunate  enough  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  Advancing  with 
insatiable  avidity  and  ruthless  vengeance,  they  destroyed  with 
fire  and  sword  all  the  country  near  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Humber.  The  two  Northumbrian  usurpers  at  length  tardily 
sheathed  the  sword  of  contending  ambition,  and  Osbert  collected 
an  army  at  York,  to  repel  the  invaders.  According  to  the 
narrative  of  Rapin,  supported  by  Brompton  and  5ialmsbury, 
Osbert,  in  this  extreniity,  applied  to  Ella,  though  an  enemy,  for 
his  assistance.  Ella,  conscious  of  his  cruel  treatment  of  Ragnar 
Lodbrog,  and  dreading  the  vengeance  of  his  sons,  willingly 
acceded  to  Osbert's  proposal  of  suspending  their  mutual  hostili- 
ties, and  joining  their  forces  against  the  conunon  enemy.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  proceeded  w;ith  all  possible  expedition  to  bring 
him  a  powerful  reinforcement.  **  If,  says  Rapin,  Osbert  could 
have  resolved  to  remain  in  York  till  Ella's  arrival,  who  was  upon 
the  march,  he  would  doubtless  have  embarrassed  the  king  of 
Denmark,*  who,  by  that  means,  would  have  been  forced  to 
oppose  the  enemy  in  two  places  at  once.  But  his  great  courage 
would  not  suffer  him  to  take  so  good  a  resolution.  Perhaps  it 
was  with  regret  that  he  saw  himself  constrained  to  have  recourse 
to  his  enemy,  or  it  may  be,  he  was  afraid  of  some  treachery. 
However  this  may  be,  without  expecting  Ella'^  approach,  he 

sallied 
*  Rapiu  ought  to  have  said  the  Danish  general 
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I  out  of  York,  and  attacked  the  Danes  so  Tigorously  that 
diej  could  hardly  stand  die  shock,  and  were  near  being  put  in 
fisorder.  But  their  obstinate  resistance  having  at  length  cooled 
the  ardour  of  their  enemies,  tliey  pressed  them  in  their  turn, 
and  compeDed  them  to  retire  in  confusion  into  the  town. 
Od>ert  enraged  to  see  a  certain  victory,  as  he  thought,  snatched 
out  of  hk  hands,  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  rally  his  troops, 
hot  waa  slain  in  the  retreat,  with  abundance  of  his  men.  This 
victory  having  opened  the  gates  of  York  to  the  Danes,  they 
entered  die  ci^  to  refresh  themselves,  whflst  Ella  was  advancmg 
m  hopea  of  repairing  the  loss  occasioned  by  Osbert's  precipita* 
tioD.  Ivar  having  just  triumphed  over  one  of  the  kings,  and 
aot  belieting  the  other  to  be  more  formidable,  marched  out  of 
York,  and  gave  him  battle.  This  acdon  was  not  less  bloody 
than  the  first,  nor  less  &tal  to  the  English ;  Ella  lost  his  life, 
aad  bm  army  was  entirely  routed.  Some  say  this  prince  was  not 
dam  in  the  batde,  but  being  taken  prisoner,  Ivar  ordered  him 
tabe  flayed  alive,  in  revenge  for  his  father's  death.''  His  death 
waa  commemorated  in  the  name  of  the  field  of  battle,  which  in 
the  time  of  Brompton,  was  called  Ellas'  Croft*    ' 

The  Instorian  of  the  Aiiglb-Siaxons  has  ^ven  a  somewhat 
diflercfit  account,  founded  on  an  elaborate  examination  both  of 
the  Scandinavian  and  the  English  writers.  After  mentioning 
that  the  Danes  passed  the  winter  in  their  camp,  in  East  Anglia, 
he  aqra,  **  In  the  next  spring,  867,  the  invaders  roused  from 
their  oseful  repose  and  marched  into  Yorkshire.  The  metro- 
polia  was  their  first  object,  and  on  the  first  of  March  it  yielded 
to  their  attack.  Devastation  followed  their  footsteps :  they  ex- 
tended their  divisions  to  the  Tyne,  but  without  passing  it  re- 
turned Co  York.  Osbert  and  Ella  having  complete^  their  paci- 
fication, moved  forwards,  accompanied  with  eight  of  their  earls, 
and  on  the  twelfth  of  AprO,  assaulted  the  northmen  near  York. 
Hie  Danes,  surprised  by  the  attack,  fied  into  the  city.  The 
Eoi^ish  pursued  with  the  eagerness  of  anticipated  victory, 

broke 

*  At  this  tiae  no  piece  of  gromxl  near  York  b  known  by  this  name. 
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broke  down  the  slight  walk,  and  entered,  eottfUcting  promb^ 
cuousiy  with  their  endmies ;  but  having  abandoned  the  great 
advantage  of  superior  discipline,  the  English  rushed  onlj  to 
destruction.*  No  nation  could  hope  to  excd  the  northmen  in 
pemonal  intrepidity  or  manxuJ  dexterity :  from  their  childhood 
they  were  exercised  in  sbgle  combat  and  disorderly  warfare : 
the  disunited  Northumbrians  were  therefore  cut  down  with  irre- 
mediable slaughter.  Osbert  and  Ella,  their  chie&,  and  most  of 
their  army  perished*.  The  sons  of  Ragnar  inflicted  a  cruel  and 
inhuman  retaliation  on  Ella,  for  their  father's  sufierings.  They 
divided  his  back,  spread  his  ribs  into  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  and 
agonized  his  lacerated  flesh  by  the  addition  of  the  saline  stimu- 
lus.^'  It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  differences  found  in  the 
accounts  of  our  historians,  relate  to  the  particular  circumstances 
attending  the  arrival  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog  in  England,  the  causes 
which  produced  his  fatal  catastrophe,  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  two  Northumbrian  kings  fell  victims  to  the  vengeance 
of  his  sons.  The  substantial  part,  however,  of  the  calamitous, 
but  interesting  history,  is  established  beyond  contradiction  or 
doubt.  It  is  evident  that  Lodbrog  perished  in  Northumbna ; 
that  York*  the  metropolis  of  that  kingdom,  was  captured  and 
totally  destrojred  by  his  sons ;  that  Osbert  and  Ella  perished, 
either  in  the  same  battle  or  in  two  successive  conflicts  with  the 
Danes ;  and  in  fine,  that  Yorkshire  was  the  theatre  on  which 
first  began  to  be  acted  the  horrible  drama  which  extended,  for 
the  space  of  a  century,  its  bloody  scenes  over  all  En^^d. 

This  sanguinary  conflict  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  North* 
umbria,  which  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  now  became  a  Danish 
kingdom;  Inguar,  or  Ivar,  established  his  throne  at  York; 
the  city  w^  rebuilt  and  colonized  by  his  follower^,  and  the 
Danish  sceptre  was  swayed  over  all  the  districts  between  the 

Humber 

*  Mr.  Tmntet  here  <)aotes  Asser,  who  says,  that  York  bad  not,  at  this 
period,  such  strong  walls  as  afterwards  in  the  latter  part  of  Alfred's  reign. 
Hist  Ang.-Sax.  I.  p.  226.  The  walb  had  in  all  probahility  been  demolished 
in  the  British  and  Saxon  civil  wart. 
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Rnnber  and  the  INpe.    From  York  the  ovenrfaebnmg  torrent 

foiled  eottthward  with  unabated  fiiiy«    The  Danes  no  longer 

;  merely  for  plunder^  but  for  donunion.    While  Inguar 

in  York,  other  banda  devoted  themselves  to  promote 

die  ambitious  views  of  their  chieftains,  who  also  aspired  to  royal 

Kttleiiieiits.    In  the  following  year,  868,  the  northmen  moved 

fanrard  into  Merda,  and  established  themselves  in  Nottingham, 

where  they  passed  the  winter.     The  Mercian  king  and  his 

■eUea  urgently  solicited  the  aid  of  Ethelred  the  First,  monardi 

of  the  Aj^o-Saxons,  who  with  his  brother,  the  renowned  Alfied, 

and  the  whole  force  of  his  dominions,  marched  to  their  suj^ort 

against  the  invaders.    The  Danes  perceiving  the  superiority  of 

the  muted  English  army,  shut  themselves  up  within  the  walls 

of  the  town,  and  thus  neither  side  being  able  to  make  any  im- 

<m  the  other,  a  pacification  was  concluded.    If  their 

r  aimed  iat  dominion,  plunder  was  the  object  of  their 

rapacious  bands ;  and  in  the  year  869  the  Danes  returned  to 

York,  with  a  very  considerable  booty.    The  whole  of  the  Danish 

iSraee  was   concentrated  in   that   dty   and   the  surrounding 

country,  till  the  spring  of  the  followmg  year,  which  was  the 

third  of  their  residence  in  England,  when  several  large  bodies 

ci  their  anny,  under  difierent  leaders,  again  quitted  their  Y<Nrk* 

shke  stations,  and  m<Dved  towards  the  southern  provinces. 

Every  reader  of  English  history  is  acquainted  with  the  dire- 
fid  eilbcts  of  that  tremendous  storm  which,  thus  moving  forward 
firom  Ycnrk,  converted  all  England  into  a  scene  of  desolation. 
it  is  necessary  here  to  confine  our  narrative  to  the  afiairs  which 
pnticolarly  relate  to  this  county.  -  From  the  confused  accounts 
of  those  barbarous  times,  it  appears  that  Inguar  did  not  long 
semain  inactive  at  York :  his  restless  disposition  prompted  him 
to  extend  his  dominions,  and  to  lead  several  expeditions  in  per- 
aon.  His  reign  however  was  only  of  short  duration.  According 
to  some  historians  Jie  died  in  the  year  870,  soon  after  his  re- 
turn firom  the  ccmquest  of  East  Anglia ;  but  the  annals  of  Ulster 
place  his  death  two  years  later.*    In  the  year  875,  according 

to 
*  Aaa.tbterad  An.87S. 
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to  AsseriuSy*  Yorkshire  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Northun)bria« 
wasparceDed  out  among ' the  Danish  officers;  but  nothing  la 
now  known  of  their  political  economy  or  their  domestic  trans- 
actions, except  at  certain  intervals  when  their  history  comes  in 
contact  with  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy.  In  the  year 
878  the  Northumbrian  Danes,  as  wcU  as  those  of  East-Anglia, 
acknowledged  the  paramount  sovereignty  of  Alfred^  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  monarch ;  and  a  young  man  named  Guthred  was  made 
king  of  York.f  This  prince  died  in  the  year  Sd^y  and  the  line 
of  his  successors  is  detailed  in  a  very  confiised  and  discordant 
manner.  In  the  year  901  the  first  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Elder,  son  and  successor  of  the  great  Alfred,  Ethehvold,  his 
cousin,  attempted  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  his  hand ;  and  the 
Northumbrian  Danes,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  rebel  prince, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  to  them  for  refuge,  placed  htm  eo 
the  throne  of  York.  X  But  the  Northumbrian  sovereignty, 
though  independent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  except  so 
fhr  as  related  to  homage,  was  only  a  glaring  title,  generally 
connected  with  speedy  deposition.  Edward  no  sooner  marched 
towards  their  frontier,  than  the  Danes  abandoned  Ethelwold, 
who,  after  exercising  piracy  for  sometime  on  the  seas,  was  slain 
in  battle :  and  about  two  years  afterwards  peace  was  restored 
between  the  Anglo-Danes  and  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

In  the  year  910  the  war  was  again  renewed  between  the  two 
rival  powers.  Edward  ravaged  great  part  of  Northumbria.  A 
bloody  battle  was  fought ;  the  Danes  were  totally  routed ;  two 
of  their  kings,  Halfden  and  Eowils,  brothers  of  the  celebrated 
Inguar,  fell,  with  many  of  their  great  officers  and  several  thou- 
sand  of  their  soldiers.  The  issue  of  this  conflict  established  the 
superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarch  over  hb  dangerous 
neighbours ;  and  he  pursued  the  plans  which  the  great*  Alfred 
had  devised  for  the  protection  of  his  dominions.  As  the  Danes 
possessed  the  north  of  England  from  {he  Humber  to  the  Tweed, 
he  constructed  fortresses  along  his  frontiers.  Manchester,  Tam- 

worthy 
•  Atser.  Vita  Alfred!,  p.8.  Jt  Chroa.  Mailros.  p.  145.    . 

•  Saxon  ChroD.  100.    Matt.  Westmint.  p.  351. 
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wwth,  Leicester,  and  Nottingham,  were  military  stations, 
tfrei^ly  fortified,  well  replenished  with  soldiers,  and  commo- 
Aoofily  situated  for  repelling  invasion,  and  confining  within  its 
own  boundaries  the  Danish  power  of  York. 

About  this  period  Northumbria  was  divided  between  three 
Daniih  princes.  Sigtryg  and  Nigel,  two  sons  of  Inguar, 
ff%iied  in  Bemicia,  and  Reginald  sat  on  the  throne  of 
York.  Sigtryg  having  found  means  to  put  his  brother  to 
death,  nsorped  the  sceptre,  and  ruled  all  the  country  beyond 
die  Tyne.  Such  was  the  state  of  Northumbria  at  the  ac* 
of  Athelstan  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  throne,  m  934.  That 
li,  the  legitimacy  of  whose  birth  was  disputed,  and 
lile  had,  soon  after  his  accession,  been  threatened  by 
t  dangerous  conspiracy,  was  disposed  to  court  the  alliance 
nther  than  encounter  the  enmity  of  the  Anglo-Danes,  while 
ka  sceptre  was  precarious  and  his  power  but  imperfectly  es* 
td)liihed.  In  this  view  he  offered  his  sister  to  Sigtryg  in 
nsniage,  on  condition  that  he  should  embrace  Christianity. 
The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated 
wicfa  magnificence.  According  to  Malmsbury,  Sigtryg  repu- 
diated bis  wife,  and  relapsed  into  idolatry.  This  account,  how- 
cter,  is  not  wdl  authenticated;  but  it  is  certain  that  Sigtryg 
did  not  live  more  than  one  year  after  his  marriage  with  the 
Mter  of  Athelstan.*  He  left,  by  a  former  wife,  two  sons, 
Adbffand  Godfirid;  and  the  defective  historians  of  those  times 
Inre  not  devdkiped  the  reasons  that  induced  Athektan  to  de- 
pnte  these  princes  of  their  paternal  dominions.  It  is  certain, 
Tf  that  he  no  sooner  heard  of  Sigtryg's  death,  than  he 
i  an  army  into  Northumbria  with  such  expedition  that 
Anbff  sod  Godfrid,  with  Reginald,  the  Danish  king  of  York, 
had  saacely  time  to  escape.  Anlaff  fled  into  Ireland ;  Gcdfrid 
issk  left^  in  Scotland ;  respecting  the  fate  of  Reginald  history 
is  silcBt.t  After  their  flight  Athelstan  made  himself  master  of 
si  Notdraoibria,  except  the  castle  of  York,  which  was  exceed* 
Vol.  XVL  E  ingly 

•  Mati.Wcst  p.  360.  t  Rapin,  with  TiiuUl*s  notes,  I.  p.  IQI. 
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ingly  8trong9  and  well  garrisoned  with  Danish  troops.  Tbe 
king  of  Scotland  having,  at  the  solicitation  of  Athelstan,  agreed 
to  deliver  up  Godfrid,  the  Danish  prince  made  his  escape;  and 
afler  a  fruitless  attempt  on  the  city  of  York,  took  to  the  seas, 
and  for  some  time  followed  the  occupation  of  piracy.  It  is  said, 
that  he  afterwards  surrendered  himself  to  Athelstan,  who  re-* 
ceived  him  kindly,  and  allowed  him  a  liheral  maintenance ;  but 
that  in  consequence  of  some  disgust,  or  ill-grounded  suspicion^ 
he  again  withdrew,  and  was  heard  of  no  more. 

Anlaff,  however,  being  a  man  of  abilities  and  exertion,  took 
the  most  active  measures  for  recovering  his  paternal  inheritance- 
He  drew  over  to  his  interest  the  different  chieftains  of  Ireland 
and  Wales,  who  were  jealous  of  Athelstan's  power,  and  Con* 
stantine,  king  of  Scotland,  whom  maxims  of  policy  induced  to 
desire  the  restoration  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  which 
served  as  a  barrier  between  his  dominions  and  those  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons^  Thus  a  potent  confederacy  was  formed,  and  the 
united  mass  of  its  power  was  augmented  by  hordes  of  martial 
adventurers  from  Norway  and  the  Baltic.  Anlaff  opened  the 
direful  drama,  by  entering  the  Humber  with  a  fleet  of  six 
hundred  and  fifteen  ships,  manned  with  a  numerous  crowd  of 
warriors.  The  hostile  force  being  disembarked,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  abandoned  the  stations  that  were  weakly  fortified ;  but 
the  stronger  fortresses  being  well  garrisoned,  resisted  the  attacks 
of  the  invaders,  and  thus  gave  Athelstan  time  to  prepare  for  the 
contest.  Botli  sides  having  concentrated  their  force,  a  decisive 
and  sanguinary  conflict  took  place;  the  confederates  were 
totally  defeated ;  Constantino,  king  of  Scotland,*  six  Wek^ 
and  Irish  kings,  with  twelve  of  their  earis  and  general  officers, 
and  an  incredible  number  of  their  soldiers  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Anlaff,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  and 
again  took  refuge  in  Ireland.  This  important  battle  was  fou^il 
A.  D*  98^  and  was  one  of  the  most  bloody  conflicts  that  had  • 

ever 

*  Mr  Tamer  tiiinks  it  was  not  Constantinei  bat  his  son,  that  fell  In  tlui     j 
battle.    Kee  Hist.  An^f.-Stx.  I.  p.  349,  note  38. 
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cifcr  teken  pkwe  betireen  the  Danes  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,* 
Tke  scene  of  action  is  by  Rapin  called  Brunanburgh;  but 
Mil  tut  writers,  as  Ethelwerd,  Simeon  of  Durham^  and  Malms-^ 
kary,  give  it  different  names ;  and  no  historical  or  antiquarian 
1  has  jet  been  able  to  ascertain  its  position.f     But  it  is 
that  the  issue  of  the  contest  Icfl  the  Anglo-Saxon 
master  of  all  Northumbrian  which  he  held  in  subjection 
fay  Dimierous  garrisons,  as  the  population  was  chiefly  Danish ; 
ad  he  totally  destroyed  the  castle  of  York.     Some  time  after- 
wards Eric,  king  of  Norway,  being  expelled  by  his  subjects, 
wsB  graciously  received  by  Athelstan,  and  placed  in  Northum-* 
faria  to  reign,  as  a  vassal  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  crown.     Eric  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  fixed  his  habitation  at  York,]:  which 
again  became  a  royal  residence. 
Ob  the  death  of  Athelstan,  Anlaff  renewed  his  efforts  for  the 
1  of  Northumbria.   Having  obtained  assistance  from  Glaus, 
;  of  Norway,  he  once  more  entered  the  country;  and  appear- 
lag  before  York,  the  gates  were  thrown  open  by  the  citizens, 
wbo  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  interests.    The  example  of  the 
aeCrofibtis  was  followed  fay  most  of  the  other  towns,  the  English 
gnriaoDs  being  either  expelled  or  cut  in  pieces  by  the  inhabi- 
taals,  who  were  in  general  of  the  Danish  race.     Anlaff  having 
iMCome  master  of  Northumbria,  resolved  to  extend  hk 
and  entering  Mercia,  was  joined  by  the  Danes  of 
that  Goaotry,  who  aided  him  in  reducing  several  fortresses. 
Bdanrnd,  the  successor  of  Athelstan,   who  then  swayed  the 
Aagk»-Sazon  sceptre,  collected  his  forces  and  marched  against 
Ae  enemy.     The  hostile  armies  met  near  Chester,  where  a 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  neither  could  boast  of  any  consider- 
Me  advantage ;  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  who 
were  wUh  the  two  armies,  interposed,  to  prevent  the  further 

E  2  effusion 

*  Vide  Ihgulph,  p.  37.    Etfaelwerd,  p.  846. 
t  T^iraer^  Hist.  Aoglo^Saz.  I.  p.  347,  note  S5. 
I  ^  Jsrrik  abi  sedeon  olia  faaboifse  fienoitiir  Lodbroki  fitit*    Snone. 
Af.Tam.  Kit  Aaf.-Sax.I.  p.S6«. 
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effusion  of  blood ;  and  a  peace  was  concluded,  on  terms  ex« 
tremely  advantageous  to  Anlaff,  who  was  by  this  treaty  con^ 
firmed  in  the  throne  of  Nortliumbria,  with  a  greater  extent  of 
territory  than  his  father  had  ever  possessed. 

This  revolution  took  place  about  A.  D.  942,  and  from  that 
period,  till  the  total  extinction  of  the  Northumbrian  power, . 
including  a  space  of  ten  years,  the  history  of  this  county  is 
involved  in  chaotic  confusion.  Some  writers  say  that  Aniaff 
died  the  year  after  the  peace  was  concluded,  others  assert  that 
he  lived  to  a  much  later  period.*  According  to  Rapin,  tbe « 
Northumbrians  revolted  against  him,  and  placed  his  nephew, 
Reginald,  on  the  throne  of  York.  A  civil  war  ensuing,  Edmund 
marched  into  Nortlmmbria,  obliged  the  two  kings  to  conclude  a 
peace,  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as  their- 
paramount  sovereign.  After  his  departure  they  resumed  their 
arms,  but  Edmund,  suddenly  marching  against  them,  compelled 
them  both  to  fly,  and  incorporated  Northumbria  with  his  other 
dominions. 

The  history  of  Eric,  whom  Athelstan,  according  to  the 
northern  writers  quoted  by  Turner,  made  king  of  Northumbrian 
is  not  less  obscure :  it  seems  that  he  was  expelled  by  Anlaff 'a 
invasion.  Turner  says  that  he  employed  himself  for  some  time 
in  piracy,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  a  number  of  sea  kings, 
who  joined  their  forces  to  aid  his  fortunes ;  and  all  histCHians 
agree  that  the  Northumbrians  received  him  again  as  their  sove- 
reign. Rapin  places  this  event  in  the  year  950 ;  but  seems 
ignorant  of  the  orgin  of  Eric,  of  his  previous  reign  at  York,  and 
of  his  expulsion,  and  introduces  him  as  a  new  personage.  He 
also  speaks  of  Anlaff  as  still  living,  and  again  expelled  by  his  tur- 
bulent subjects.  He  says  that  the  people  of  Northumbria  beings 
divided  into  two  factions,  one  adhering  to  Eric,  the  other  to 
Anlaff,  Edred,  the  successor  of  Edmund,  who  then  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  seized  so  fitvourable  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  them  under  his  yoke*    He  marched  a 

numerous 

*  Compare  Rapin,  I.  p.  lOf ,  103,  and  104,  with  Tuner,  I.  p.  366, 369,  &c 
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;  army  against  them;  but  appeased  by  their  submission, 
1»  permitted  Erictoreign,  under  the  condition  of  paying  him 
ttflmte,  and  acknowledging  his  paramount  sovereignty.  He  then 
iqMffted  from  York,  and  moved  southward  with  his  army.  But 
iriyie  be  marched  forward  in  a  careless  manner,  and  unapprehen- 
■fe  of  danger  from  a  peopie  to  whom  he  had  been  so  indulgent, 
tke  Northumbrians  sallied  out  from  York  in  great  numbers,  and 
ovectaking  him  at  Castleford,*  attacked  his  rear  with  such  im- 
pctnoaitj,  that  had  not  Edred  displayed,  in  this  critical  juncture, 
■I  extraordinary  degree  of  valour,  conduct,  and  resolution,  his 
whole  army  muat  have  been  cut  in  pieces.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
■MMiarch,  juatly  enraged  at  this  act  of  ingratitude  and  perfidy, 
lotfaBtly  marched  back  to  the  gates  of  York.  His  approach 
cxdced  oniversal  consternation :  the  Northumbrians  saw  them- 
fldvea  imable  to  resist  his  arms,  and  they  dreaded  the  effects  of 
hk  vengeance.  In  such  a  situation,  submission  alone  could 
preicric  them  from  ruin.  Obeying  the  dictates  of  imperious 
aecttgity,  they  surrendered  themselves  to  his  mercy.  Edred 
leoerred  thehr  submission,  and  incorporated  their  kingdom  with 
die  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy.  Rapin  states,  that  the  Northum- 
hriana  renoonced  their  allegiance  to  Eric,  and  put  Amac,  the 
«n  of  Ania^  to  death ;  but  he  does  not  say  what  became  after- 
wdi  either  of  Eric  or  AnlaE  Turner,  who,  as  already  ob- 
■ervedy  places  the  death  of  Anlaff  about  a  year  after  the  con- 
dgaon  of  the  trettty  of  peace  between  him  and  Edmund,  says, 
OD  tlie  aathority  of  Snorre,  the  Icelandic  writer,  that  Eric, 
I  fee  other  kings,  among  whom  he  names  Gothorm,  and  his 
[  Irwr  and  Harekr,  probably  sea  kings,  perished  in  battle 
.  Edred.  But  the  confusion  and  contradiction  that  pre- 
:  historians  relating  to  the  afiairs  of  the  Northumbrian 
,  from  the  time  of  its  subjugation  by  Athelstan,  in  the 
year  9S4^  to  its  final  subversion  by  Edred,  in  951,  baffle  all  the 
dbrta  of  modem  investigation.  And,  indeed,  from  the  time  of 
the  arxinJ  of  Inguar  and  Ubba,  our  writers  are  but  imperfectly 

E  3  acquainted 

*  On  4ie  river  Aire,  near  Pootefract. 
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acquainted  with  Northumbrian  history*  Asuceeision  of  bar- 
barian sovereigns  is  known  to  us  only  by  casual  intimation ;  and 
the  Danish  kings,  who  during  the  space  of  fourscore  years  sat 
OB  the  throne  of  York,  appear  in  their  rest  of  obscurity,  like  the 
distant  forest  at  the  last  refraction  of  the  departed  sun;— we 
behold  only  a  dark  mass  of  gloom  in  which  we  can  trace  no 
shapes,  and  can  scarcely  distinguish  individuals. 

But  whatever  disagreement  may  be  found  among  historians  in* 
regard  to  particular  facts  and  personages,  it  is  certain  that  at 
the  period  now  under  consideration,  York  was  for  ever  divested 
of  its  regal  honours.  Edred  reduced  ^orthumbria  to  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  and  made  Earl  Osulf  its 
first  governor.*  The  inhabitants,  governed  by  English  earla^ 
and  overawed  by  strong  garrisons,  could  no  longer  aspire  tp 
independence.  From  that  important  era  the  history  of  York- 
shire  is  blended  with,  or  rather  involved  in  tliat  of  the  English 
monarchy,  although  at  different  intervals  of  time  we  meet  with 
important  transactions  of  which  this  county,  or  some  particular 
part  of  it,  was  the  theatre,  and  which  will  be  noticed  in  their 
.appropriate  places.  It  suffices  here  to  observe,  that  Northum* 
hria  being  degraded  from  royalty,  we  find  a  succession  of  earia 
or  viceroys,  who,  as  well  as  the  ancient  kings,  had  their  resist 
dence  at  York.  These  are  arranged  by  historians  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  first,  Osulf,  commissioned  by  Edred,  in  the  year 
951.  In  the  succeeding  reign  of  Edgar,  he  had  Oslac  for  hia 
colleague  in  the  government;  but  aflerwards  thehr  authorily 
was  united  in  the  person  of  Waltheof,  the  second  earl.  The 
third  wasUthred;  fourth,  Hircus;  fiflh,  Eadulf;  sixth,  Aldred; 
seventh,  Eadulf  the  Second;  eighth,  Siward;  nmth,  Toston  or 
7pstip  brother  of  king  Harold;  and  tenth,  Mqrcar,  who  was 

*  IhSidphas,  »peakiag  of  Edred%  invasion  of  Northombiia,  says  **  Era* 
)Ssqiie  toU  terra,  et  in  cineret  rcdacta,  ita  nt  maltis  miiliarin,  longo  tempore 
•eqnciiti,  solitodo  fieret.*  The  whole  eountry  was  destroyed  and  laid  iq 
•dies,  so  that  for  the  space  of  many  miles  it  remained  for  a  long  time  a  so- 
litary deseft.    Ingnlph.  p.  41. 
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carl  of  Northumberland  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest. 
Conoeming  the  first  seren  earls,  or  their  government,  history 
commemorates  no  important  particulars;  but  the  three  last 
make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  annals  of  the  English  monarchy. 
Siward  was  a  man  of  a  gigantic  stature,  of  an  athletic  form  and 
iliength,  and  of  extraordinary  courage.  In  the  year  1055,  he 
was  sent  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  with  an  army,  against  the 
Sc«ittidi  usurper  Macbeth.  One  decisive  conflict  terminated  the 
war:  many  thousands  of  both  armies  perished ;  Siward  lost  his 
son  and  hb  nephew ;  but  he  defeated  the  usurper,  and  placed 
Malcolm,  the  legitimate  king,  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
After  this  expedition  Siward  returned  to  York  with  a  great 
booty;  but  on  his  arrival  he  fell  sick  of  a  dysentery,  which  ter- 
minated his  days.  The  glory  of  a  warrior  was  in  his  eyes  the 
greatest  felicity,  and  wht^n  he  saw  his  dissolution  approaching, 
he  sifted  for  the  fun  eral  trophies  of  a  field  of  battle.  Addressing 
himself  to  his  attendants,  "  I  feel  disgraced,^'  said  he,  *<  that  I 
ahoold  have  survived  so  many  combats  to  perish  now  like  a 
cow:  'clothe  me  in  my  mail,  fasten  on  my  sword,  and  give  me  my 
shield  and  battle-axe,  that  I  may  die  like  a  soldier."  His  friends 
obeyed  the  injnnction ;  he  was  clad  in  his  warlike  habiliments^ 
and  in  that  maner  he  expired. 

On  Siward*s  death,  which  happened  in  1055,  Tosti,'  the  bro« 
iher  of  Harold,  afterwards  king  of  England,  was  appointed 
earl  of  Northumbria.  During  the  space  of  nearly  ten  years 
Tosti  governed  that  province ;  but  at  length  his  tyrannical  con- 
duct drove  the  people  te  revolt.  The  insurgents  expelled  him, 
aeized  his  treasures,  and  appointed  McH-car  to  be  their  earl. 
Harold  being  ordered  by  the  king  to  quell  the  insurrection^ 
began  his  march,  while  Morcar,  at  the  head  of  the  Northum- 
brianSp  advanced  southward  from  Yorkshire.  The  two  armies 
;  at  Northampton ;  but  the  business  was  settled  without  effii^ 
I  of  bloody  Harold  listened  to  the  ju^t  complaints  of  the 
Northumbrians,  and,  being  convinced  of  his  brother's  miscon- 
duct, abandoned  hts  cause,  and  interceded  with  the  king  in 
£  4  favour 
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favour  of  the  insurgents.  Morcar  was  confirmed  in  his  earl- 
dom»  and  Tosti,  with  his  family  and  friendsi  took  refuge  in 
Flanders. 

Between  this  event  and  the  accession  of  Harold  to  the  EngHsh 
throne,  a  very  short  interval  elapsed ;  and  the  vindictive  spirit  of 
Test!  impelled  him  to  disturb  his  brother  in  the  possession  of  his 
new  dignity.  The  duke  of  Normandy  encoun^ed  him  to  execute 
his  designs ;  *  and  his  father-in-law,  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  fur- 
nished him  with  forty,  or,  according  to  others,  with  sixty  ships.f 
With  these  he  infested  the  English  coast,  and,  entering  the 
Humber,  made  a  descent  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  committed 
the  most  horrible  ravages.  Morcar,  earl  of  Northumberland, 
with  his  brother  Edwin,  earl  of  Chester,  marched  expeditiously 
against  the  invader,  who  passed  over  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Humber.  The  two  earls,  having  found  means  to  foUow  and 
surprise  him  in  Lincolnshire,  defeated  his  small  band,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  fly  to  his  ships.  Tosti,  finding  himself  unable  to 
perform  any  thing  considerable  with  his  diminutive  force,  sailed 
to  Scotland,  with  the  design  of  exciting  the  Scottish  monarch 
to  join  him  in  the  invasion  of  England.  That  prince,  however, 
was  little  inclined  to  engage  in  so  hazardous  an  enterprise ;  and 
Tosti  therefore  made  application  to  Harrald  Hadrada,^  king  of 
Norway,  with  whom  he  was  more  successful.  He  was  not  at  a 
loss  for  plausible  arguments  to  persuade  that  prince  to  under- 
take the  conquest  of  England :  he  asserted  that  there  existed 
in  the  kingdom  two  powerful  factions,  one  adhering  to  the  in- 
terests of  Edgar  Atheling,  the  other  to  those  of  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  but  both  of  them  determined  enemies  to  the  king  ; 
adding,  that  he  himself  had  a  strong  party  in  Northumberland, 
which  would  greatly  promote  the  execution  of  his  design.  He 
also  assured  the  Norwegian  monarch,  that  king  Harold  was 

extremely 
*  Danicrs  Hist,  de  France,  III.  p.  90. 

t  Vide  Matt.  West  p.  4SS ;  and  Malinsb.  p.  94. 

t  He  is  so  named  by  the  northern  writers ;  but  Rapin,  and  most  of  tti« 
English  historians,  call  him  Harold  Haifagre. 
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fxtremely  odious  to  the  English,  and  would  be  deserted  by  the 
aagority  of  his  subjects  as  soon  as  a  foreign  army  should  appear 
on  the  coast  to  support  theur  revolt.  These  representations 
were  more  than  sufficient  to  induce  Hadrada  to  engage  in  Ae 
project.  Persuaded  by  Toston  of  its  practicabililyy  and  de» 
Touring  in  imagination  so  glorious  a  prize,  which  seemed  already 
within  his  grasp,  he  resolved  not  to  let  slip  so  favourable  4m 
opportunity  for  its  attainment. 

The  preparations  for  this  grand  expedition  bemg  Completed, 
Hadrada  and  Toston  sailed  from  Norway  with  a  fleet  of  five  hun- 
dred sh^  with  which  they  entered  the  Tyne,  and  ravaged  the 
country  on  both  sides  of  that  river.  After  this  they  agitin  put 
to  sea,  and  directing  their  course  to  the  southward,  doubled 
Spurn  Point,  entered  the  Humber,  and  advancing  up  the  Ouse, 
landed  their  army  at  Riccall,  about  ten  miles  below  York. 
Morcar,  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Edwin,  earl  of  Chester, 
having  hastily  collected  their  troops,  endeavoured  to  stop  their 
progress ;  but  their  precipitation,  in  hazarding  an  action  with  an 
enemy  greatly  superior  in  strength,  was  attended  with  a  fatal 
result.  At  Fulford,  near  York,  the  two  English  earls  were 
alain,  with  the  greatest  part  of  their  army,  flushed  with  this 
success,  the  Norwegians  immediately  laid  siege  to  York,  and  the 
citizens  being  unprovided  with  the  requisites  for  sustaining  a 
siege,  avoided  the  impending  ruin  by  a  speedy  surrender. 
Harold,  king  of  England,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  for- 
midable invasion,  lost  not  a  moment  of  time,  but  immediately 
b^an  his  march  towards  the  north,  with  a  powerful  army,  which 
be  had  abready  assembled,  in  order  to  oppose  the  expected 
•  attack  from  Normandy.  On  his  approach,  the  Norwegian  army 
withdrew  from  York,  and  encamped  at  Stamford  bridge,  about 
seven  miles  to  the  east  of  that  city.  This  strong  position,  having 
the  river  Derwent  in  front,  presented  a  formidable  barrier  against 
the  attack  of  the  enemy  from  York,  and  was  favourable  to  a 
communication  with  their  fleet,  which  lay  in  the  Ouse.  Harold, 
who,  while  he  opposed  this  storm  in  the  north  had  every  reason 

to 
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to  apprehend  the  descent  of  the  dnke  of  Normandy  in  the 
louthern  coast  of  the  kiDgdom,  wa«  sensible  of  the  importaoce 
of  coming  to  a  speedy  decision.  A»  it  was  impossible  to  ap- 
proach the  enemy  except  by  the  bridge,  he  immediately  ordered 
.  it  to  be  attacked.  The  Norwegians  maintained  their  post  with 
great  obstinacy,  but  could  not  withstand  the  efforts  of  the 
assailantSy  though  animated  by  die  astonishing  prowess  of  one  of 
their  men,  who,  for  a  considen^Ie  time,  defended  the  bridge, 
alone,  against  the  whole  English  army,  and  is  said  by  Brompton, 
to  have  killed  forty  of  his  opponents  with  his  own  hand.  At 
fcngth  the  brave  Noi^egian  being  slain,  Harold  became  master 
of  the  iMridge.  The  English  then  rushing  forward  with  resistless 
impetuosity,  attacked  their  entrenchments,  and  commenced  an 
obstinate  and  sanguinary  conflict,  in  which  no  quarter  was  asked 
or  received.  This  battle,  which  was  fought  on  the  twenty-third 
of  September,  1066,  was  the  most  in^ortant  that  had  ever  taken 
place  in  England.  Each  of  the  contending  armies  consisted  <^ 
about  sixty  thousand  men ;  and  the  dreadful  contest  continued 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon :  victory 
at  length  declared  for  the  English.  The  king  of  Norway,  and 
Earl  Tosti,  brother  of  Harold,  were  slain,  and  the  greatest  part 
•f  their  army  perished.  Although  five  hundred  ships  were  em- 
pfe3red  in  bringing  the  Norwegians  to  Yorkshire,  twenty  were 
sufficient  to  carry  back  the  miserable  remains  oi  their  force, 
which  Harold  suffered  to  depart,  with  Olaus,  son  of  the  Nor- 
wegian monarch.  The  body  of  Tosti  being  found  among  the 
slain,  was  carried  to  York,  and  interred  in  that  city.  In  the 
evening  after  the  battle  the  victorious  Harold  returned  to  York, 
where  he  was  received  with  pt^lic  rejoicings  and  honoured  with 
a  splendid  display  of  magnificence ;  but  the  season  of  festivity 
was  only  of  short  duration.  In  the  midst  of  his  triumphs  he 
received  intelligence  that  the  duke  of  Normandy  was  landed, 
with  a  powerful  army,  at  Pevensey,  in  Sussex.  Without  losing 
tiJBie,  he  immediately  left  York,  and  began  his  march  for  the 
south ;  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  Octoberj  just  three  weeks  after  his 

victory 
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victory  al  Stamford  bridge,  Harold  lostiiis  crown  and  big  iift^ 
«t  the  memorable  battle  of  HastingSi  which  terminated  the 
nicmarchj  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  brought  En^and  into  sub* 
jection  to  the  Normans. 

This  historical  sketch  has  exhibited  Yorkshire  sueossaiydy  aa 
the  focus  of  the  Roman  power  in.  the  northern  parts  of  this 
island,  as  a  British  and  afterwards  a  Saxon  kingdom,  undw  the 
name  of  Deira,  and  whether  separated  from,  or  united  wiA 
Bemicia,  as  always  constituting  the  most  inqKntaat  pwt  of 
Korthumbria.    In  the  year  867  it  was  changed  from  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  a  Danish  kingdom,  sometimes  independent,  and  some* 
times  under  vassalli^  to  the  monarchs  of  England.    About 
A.  D.  951,  we  have  seen  the  Danish  power  in  Yorkshire  sub- 
verted by  Edred,  and  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Northumbrk 
degraded  to  an  earldom*    This  degradation  from  regal  honours 
and  political  importance,  however,  does  not  sippettr  to  have 
been  immediately  attended  by  diminution  of  territory*    Hie 
boundaries  <rf  the  Saxon,  and  afterward  of  the  Danish  kingdomt 
etpeciaUy  towards  the  north  and  the  south,  varied  with  the 
fortmie  of  war,  and  the  events  of  victory  or  defeat.    In  general, 
however,  the,  Northumbrian  kingdom,  including  its  two  divisions 
of  Deira  and  Bemicia^  was  considered  as  extending  from  die 
Homber  to  the  Tw^eed,  and  in  its  southern  part,  at  least  from 
the  German  Ocean  to  the  Irish  Channel ;  and  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland  a[^ears  to  have  comprised  nearly  the  same 
tract  of  countiy.    But  at  what  period  Northumbria  was  split 
into  the  counties  and  shires  that  constitute  its  modem  divinons 
is  a  matter  of  uncertain^.    The  generally  received  opinion  is, 
that  Alfred  first  divided  England  into  coanties,  hundreds^  and 
tithingsi*  but  it  is  somewhat  questionable  whether  his  regula- 
tions  extended  to  the  countries  north  of  the  Humber,  which, 
fdtfaoagfa  they  acknowledged  his  paramount  sovereignty,  were 

wholly 

^  Mr.  Vhitaker  asserts  that  these  divisioni  existed  among  tbe  Saxons  long 
Iwlbre  the  liaie  «f  Alfred.    See  his  aignments,  Hist.  Mandiett  I.  p.  1  IS. 
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wholly  possessed  by  the  Danes**  Some  indeed  are  apt  to 
imagine,  that  although  Alfred  was  undoubtedly  the  author  of 
the  subdivisions  of  hundreds  and  tithings,  yet  counties  are  of  a 
more  ancient  date ;  and  ground  their  conjecture  on  one  of  the 
laws  of  Ina,  by  which  an  alderman,  who  should  suffer  a  robber 
to  escape  out  of  his  custody)  was  to  be  punished  with  the  loss 
of  his  shire ;  and  on  the  word  alderman  or  ealderman,  being  by 
kter  writers  rendered  in  Latin  comes,  for  which  the  English 
term  is  earl,  derived  from  the  Danish  jarl.  Among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  term  alderman  was  only  a  title  of  office,  given  to  a 
person  employed  in  the  management  of  civil  and  military  afiairs 
in  a  district,  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  king's  pleasure ; 
but  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  the  title  of  jarl  was  given  to  the 
chieftains  of  clans,  whether  they  governed  their  territories  with 
an  independent  authority,  or  in  subordination  to  some  more 
powerful  prince.f  The  word  shire  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
verb  *^  scyran,''  to  divide ;  and  the  present  division  of  Northum- 
bria  probably  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
when  that  kingdom  had,  for  the  space  of  a  century,  been  incor- 
porated in  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy4  At  the  time  of  the 
Doomsday  survey,  which  was  begun  in  the  year  1080,  and  com- 
pleted in  1086,  the  county  of  York  was  designated  by  the  name 
of  Eurewickscire,  and  comprehended  nearly  within  its  present 
limits. 

Boundaries,  extent,  and  population. — ^Yorkshire  is  by 
far  the  largest  county  of  England :  it  extends  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  ninety  miles  in 
breadth,  from  north  to  south ;  being  not  less  than  four  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  in  circuit.    It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 

German 

*  Mr.  Tnrner  does  not  allow  to  Alfred  the  title  of  monarch  of  all  England, 
as  the  Danish  kingdom  of  Northnmbria  still  existed.    Vide  Hist.  Ang.- 

Sax.  L 

t  Ecdesiast.  Hist  Yorks.  p.  25. 

t  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr  Drake,  see  Ebor.  p.  85  >  bat  the  subject  is 
f  xtremely  obscure. 
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German  Ocean ;  on  the  south  by  the  river  Humber,  which  se- 
parates it  from  Idncolnshire^  and  by  the  counties  of  Nottingham 
and  Derby ;  on  the  west  by  a  small  part  of  Cheshire^  by  Lan- 
cashire,  and  Westmoreland ;  and  on  the  north  by  Westmoreland, 
and  the  county,  or  bishopric,  of  Durham*  It  is  divided  into- 
twenty-eight  wapentakes,  besides  the  Ainsty  of  the  city^  of 
York.  The  whole  county  contains  one  city  and  fifty-nine  mar- 
ket^towns,  of  which  thirteen  are  boroughs ;  and  it  sends  thirty 
members  to  parliament.  Its  superficial  content  is  computed  at 
8,698,380  acres ;  and  its  population,  according  to  the  returns 
made  to  parliament  in  1801,  amounted  to  858,892  persons, 

RiVBA&r*-As  Yorkshire  is  divided  into  three  Ridings,*  which 
are  little  inferior  m  extent  to  several  of  our  counties,  and  dis- 
tiAguished  by  various  topographical  peculiarities,  we  shall  ap- 
propriate to  each  of  these  a  separate  description.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  notice  the  rivers,  as  some 
of  the  principal  of  them  bound,  though  few  of  them  intersect, 
different  Ridings.  The  Tees  rises  in  the  mountains  of  West- 
morelaBd,  and,  taking  an  easterly  direction,  divides  the  North 
Rating  of  Yorkshire  from  the  county  of  Durham,  through  its 
whole  extent.  Next  in  geographical  position  is  the  Swale, 
which,  rising  in  the  western  extremity  of  the  same  Riding,  wa-» 
ten  the  romantic  tract  called  Swaledale ;  and  passing  by  Rich- 
mond and  Catterick,  enters  the  Vale  of  York  and  flows  in  that 
level  coontry  till  it  receives  the  Wiske,  a  small  river,  which  ris- 
ing near  Osmotherley  at  the  foot  of  the  moors,  on  the  western 
edge  of  Cleveland,  takes  first  a  northerly  then  a  westerly  direc- 
tisB,  and  afterwards  turning  its  course  to  the  south,  runs  a  little 
to  the  west  of  Northallerton  and  Thirsk,  and  fiaJls  into  the 
Swale  below  TopcliC  The  Swale,  after  having  received  this 
addition  to  its  waters,  continues  its  course  till  it  joins  the  Ure» 
at  MytoD,  a  few  miles  below  Boroughbridge. 

The  Ure  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountainous  region  that  forma 

the 
*  Exclusive  of  the  Ainsty. 
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the  boundary  between  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland,  and  widilii 
four  or  fire  mSes  of  the  source  of  the  Swale.  Collecting  many 
tributary  streams  in  its  course  through  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Wensleydale,  it  flows  with  a  rapid  current  for  many  miles  within 
the  North  Riding.  About  three  miles  below  Masham,  the  Ure 
becomes  a  boundary  between  the  North  and  West  Ridings  till 
it  reaches  the  vicinity  of  Ripon,  from  whence  it  makes  a  circuit 
of  a  few  miles  into  the  West  Riding.  *  It  then  again  separates 
the  two  Ridings,  and  after  receiving  the  Swale  continues  its 
course  till  about  six  miles  below  Boroughbridge ;  it  takes  the 
name  of  Ouse  from  an  insignificant  rivulet  with  which  it  there 
forms  a  junction.  Then  passing  on  to  the  village  of  Nun-Monk- 
ton,  its  waters  are  further  increased  by  those  of  the  Nid,  which, 
rising  about  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  picturesque 
valley  of  Netherdale,  through  which  it  directs  its  course,  passes 
by  P^tley  bridge,  Ripley,  and  Knaresborough.  The  Ouse,  thus 
augmented,  flows  gently  on  to  York  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Foss,  a  small  stream  which  takes  its  rise  nei9ir  Craike  Castle,  and 
not  far  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  tract  of  country  called 
by  Mr.  Young,  the  Howardian  hills.  From  York  the  Ouse,  with 
some  considerable  windings,  takes  an  almost  direct  southerly 
course  and  becomes  the  boundary  between  the  East  and  West 
Ridings.  About  eight  miles  below  York  the  Wharf,  which  rises 
at  the  foot  of  Craven  Hills,  and  waters  the  beautiful  district  of 
Wharfdale,  having  passed  by  Otley,  Wethcrby,  and  Tadcaster, 
and  crossed  the  West  Riding  In  a  course  of  more  than  fiffy 
mSes,  discharges  itself  into  the  Ouse  at  the  village  of  Nun-Ap- 
pleton.  Afler  this  new  accession  to  its  waters,  the  Ouse  flows 
south-east,  with  a  smooth  and  broad  stream,  by  Selby,  and  about 
four  or  five  miles  below  that  town  directs  its  course  nearly  east, 
tHl  it  receives  the  Derwent.  f  This  river,  rising  in  the  Eastern 
Moorlands  in  the  North  Riding,  within  about  four  miles  o\  the 
sea,  and  eight  or  nine  from  Scarborough,  at  first  takes  a 

southerly 
»  Take's  Sonrcy,  p.  24, 
f  The  Wharf  u  famous  for  Uie  battle  of  Towton,  foagbt  near  its  banks  j 
as  is  also  the  Derweat  for  that  of  Stamford  Biidge. 
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southerly  dtrectidn  through  the  romaatic  village  of  Hackness, 
and  aJong  a  most  picturesque  valley  to  Ayton,  running'  in  a  lino 
almost  parallel  to  the  coast,  till  it  comes  to  the  foot  of  the 
Wolds.  It  then  takes  a  west,  and  afterwards  a  south-west  di- 
rection, and  having  received  the  Rye  from  Helmsley,  passes 
by  the  town  of  Malton,  to  which  it  is  navigable  from  the  Ouse 
for  vessels  of  twenty-five  tons*  *  It  is  the  boundary  between 
the  North  and  East  Ridings,  from  its  junction  with  the  smaU 
river  Hertford,  till  it  approaches  near  Stamford  bridge,  where  it 
enters  the  East  Riding,  within  which  it  runs  till  it  falls  into  the 
Ouse,  near  the  village  of  Barmby,  about  three  miles  and  a  half 
above  Howden*  After  receiving  the  Derwent,  the  Ouse  conti- 
nues its  course  nearly  south-east ;  and  within  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  Booth  Ferry,  i»  joined  by  the  united  Calder  and 
Aire 

This  junction  brings  to  the  Ouse  a  great  accession  of  waters. 
The  Aire  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  rivers  in  Yorkshire ; 
it  issaes  firooi  the  mountains  of  Craven,  and  glides  with  a  smooth, 
slow,  and  serpentine  course,  nearly  in  a  south-east  direction, 
akmg  the  winding  valley  of  Airedale,  which  is  scarcely  above  a 
nile  in  breadth,  but  e&tends  about  thirty-five  miles  in  length  to 
Leeds,  f  Afler  affording  the  benefit  of  its  navigation  to  diat 
laige  manufacturing  town,  the  Aire  flows  on  to  Castleford,  the 
Legi^um  of  Antoninus.  Near  that  place  it  receives  the  Cai* 
der,  iHiich,  rising  on  the  ed^e  of  Lancashire,  takes  an  easterly. 
direction,  but  makes  an  extremely  tortuous  course,  leaving  Hall* 
hx  at  the  distance  of  less  than  two  miles  to  the  north,  and  pass- 
ing by  Dewsbury  to  Wakefield,  from  whence  it  runs  nearly 
MTth-eait  to  Castleford.    From  that  phice  the.Aire,  augmesiSed 

by 

•  Tuke'j  Survey,  p.  «5. 

f  CamdcB  mjb  tke  eomrie  of  the  Aire  is  so  extremely  cmdked,  that  he 
«ntfcd  it  seven  times  in  timvellmghalf  an  hour  in  a  straight  line.  Camd. 
BffilaauB.  p.  710,  Gibson's  e<L  The  vale  of  the  river  Aire  wttl  not  avs» 
fife  a  milt  and  a  quarter  in  breadth.    Brown*s  Swey,  Append;  p.  51* 
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by  the  influx  of  the  Calder^  holds  an  easterly  course,  without 
any  great  deviation,  till,  after  passing  within  a  very  short  dis* 
tance  of  Snaith,  it  runs  nearly  north-east  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Ouse,  a  little  below  Armin.  After  this  junction  the  Ouse, 
running  about  two  or  three  miles  farther  towards  the  south-east, 
receives  the  Don,  which,  rising  in  the  Western  Moors  beyond 
Pennystone,  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  Sheffield, 
where  it  turns  to  the  north-east,  and,  passing  by  Rotheram, 
glides  along  a  narrow  but  picturesque  valley  by  Conisbrough  and 
Doncaster ;  and  then  entering  a  flat  country  continues  its  course 
by  Thome,  where,  turning  to  the  north,  it  runs  in  that  direc- 
tion to  Rawclifie  bridge,  and  then  north-east  till  it  falls  into 
Ouse  at  the  village  of  Goole. 

The  Ouse,  having  now  received  all  its  Yorkshire  waters,  be- 
comes as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  London,  and  after  making  a 
circuit  to  the  south,  near  Swinefleet,  takes  a  north-easterly  di- 
rection to  its  confluence  with  the  Trent,  from  Lincolnshire. 
Here  it  takes  the  name  of  Humber,  the  Abus  of  Ptolemy,  and 
becomes  more  than  a  mile  in  width.  *  At  Bromfleet  it  receives 
the  little  river  Foulness,  which  has  its  source  at  Goodmanham, 
and,  passing  by  Market  Weighton,  makes  a  circuitous  tour  to 
the  west,  but  answers  no  purpose  of  navigation.  The  Huraber 
rolling  eastward  its  vast  collection  of  waters  in  a  stream,  en- 
larged to  between  two  or  three  miles  in  breadth,  washes  the 
large  and  conunercial  town  of  Hull,  where  it  receives  the  river 
of  that  name,  which,  rising  near  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  takes  a 
southerly  direction  at  Driffield,  and  passing  within  about  half  a 
mile  of  Beverley,  continues  its  course  to  Hull,  where  its  mouth 
forms  a  secure  but  contracted  haven.  A  few  miles  below  Hull, 
and  opposite  to  Hedon  and  Paul,  the  Humber  takes  a  direction 
nearly  south-east,  and  widening  into  a  vast  estuary  of  about 

six 

*  From  York  the  Oine,  to  its  confloence  with  the  Trent,  forms  tLe 
bomidary  between  the  East  and  West  Ridings.  The  Humber  lepamtes 
Yorkshire  from  Uncoloshire. 
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i6x  or  seven  miles  in  breadth,  disembogues  itself  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  From  this  sketch  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  little  river  Eske,  which  rises  in  the 
centre  ci  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  the  upper  part  of  the  Ribble, 
which  mms  into  Lancashire,  and  some  inconsiderable  brooks 
that  fiow  into  the  Tees,  all  of  which,  taken  together,  form  an 
exception  scarcely  worth  notice,  all  the  waters  of  Yorkshire 
are  collected  and  carried  off  by  the  Ouse,  as  those  of  several  of 
the  inland  counties  more  to  the  south  are  discharged  by  the 
Trent.  The  Humber,  resembling  the  trunk  of  a  vast  tree, 
ipreading  its  branches  in  every  direction,  commands,  by  the  nu- 
merous rivers  which  it  receives,  the  navigation  and  trade  of  a 
very  extensive  and  commercial  part  of  England.  This  inland 
communication  is  also  greatly  aided  by  several  canals,  which, 
being  of  a  more  local  nature,  will  be  noticed  in  describing  the 
diferent  Ridings. 


NORTH  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE. 

The  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  situated  between  53®  5T  and 
54*  58' north  latitude,  and  between  0®  IQ'  and  2?  23'  west  longi- 
tude from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Tees,  which  separates  it  from  the  county  of  Durham,  on  the  east 
and  north-east  by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  south-east  by  the 
East  Riding,  on  the  south  by  the  Ainsty  of  York  and  the  West 
Riding,  and  on  the  west  by  the  county  of  Westmoreland.  The 
length  of  the  Riding  from  east  to  west  is  eighty-three  miles,  and 
its  breiiJth  from  north  to  south  thirty-eight  miles;  and  that  accu- 
rate surveyor,  Mr.  Tuke,  computes  its  content  at  2048^^/^^  square 
miles,  or  1,311,187  acres,  of  which  about  442,565  are  uncultivat- 
ed; the  remaining  868,622  acres  comprise  the  inclosed  lands,  open 
fidda,  woods,  and  roads.  As  the  climate,  soil,  and  surfi^ce  of  this 
Riding  are  varioos,  Mr.  Tuke  divides  the  whole  into  six  districts, 
and  states  the  number  of  acres  in  each  in  the  following  manner: 

Vol.  XVI-  F  TW 
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Cumeaitd  XhtcutUatUd 

ocTctm  ocrcv* 

ne^^ovt 6i,9«0 

Cfevolaad  * • 4..«...      ro,444 

Tkeykae0rY«rk,withtlieHowaHiaBHillt,&c.    441^86  15,000 

Byedale, iriUi  the  East  and  West  Marisbea  ••••    lOO^dT  3,455 

The  Eastern  Moorlands ** 102,000  196,625 

The  Western  Moorlands «•••«      90,000  226,940 

Tbtal  iA  the  North  liidiiig « •    969,187        442,000 

lliese  waste  lunck,  which  occupy  so  consideltdble  a  part  of 
the  Riding,  are  distinguished  according  to  their  ciqMibility  or  in- 
eapabiU^  of  imprdvemefit. 

Coptiblc  tfj  te»  Jftcttpobtc  ^y 

»nf  cofttcvttn  unpntotititm 

fMoatrabUor  ereepi  &jf 

paHure  Umd.  pUmUng* 
.  VlieVale«fYork,  With  the  tleilrardian  Kills,  «cc.      ia/)00 
Ryedale,  with  the  East  and  West  Marishes  ••*•        9,435 

Tbe  Eastern  Moorlands i. ••.«.•.«...«      60,000  l^j6iB 

Thb  Western  Moorlands * «••    150,000  76,940 

•Total 228,435       213,565 

tiEOGkApUicAt  Features*— The  face  of  th6  country  along 
the  coast  from  Scarborough  to  Cleveland  is  hilly  and  bold,  the 
cliff  beiilg  generally  from  sixty  or  seveiity  to  a  hundred  and  fiAy 
feet  high.  Stoupe  Brow,  vulgarly  Stow  Brow,  which  is  on  the 
coast,  at  the  distance  Of  fourteen  miles  from  Scarborough  and 
about  seven  from  Whitby,  rises  to  the  stupendous  height  of  eight 
hundred  and  niiiety-three  feetf  From  the  cliff,  tbe  countiy  rises 
in  most  places  very  rapidly  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred feet ;  ahd,  a  little  farther  inland,  successive  hills,  rising  ona 
libove  anotheri  form  the  elevated  tract  of  the  Moorlands*    Tha 

soil 

*  firownft  Survey,  Append.  NO.  7,  p»  75.  firowne  says  thb  it  Mr.  TakVs 
eideulation* 

t  By  an  acenrate  admeasnrement  taken  by  that  eminent  snrveyor,  Sir; 
King,  and  coounnnicated  by  Mr.  HmderweU,  the  historian  of  S€arboiM|gb» 
hi  a  letter  to  the  author,  bearing  date  29th  of  March,  1811 ., 
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mA  wioag  the  coast,  is  almost  every  where  a  strong  clay ;  and' 
the  sbpiDg  position,  from  the  moors  towards  the  sea»  renderii 
tkt  citnutte  stormy  and  cold. 

Beytcmd  this  narrow  stripe  of  laiid  on  the  coast,  is  the  wiUL 
snd  mountainous  tract,  called  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  which  oc* 
copy  a  ^pace  of  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  ftam  east  to  west,, 
fay  fifteen  in  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  and  are  penetrated  by. 
a  nonber  of  beautiful  and  fertile  dales*  *^  The  surface  of  some 
af  the  higher  hills  is  entirely  covered  with  large  freeHstones :  on« 
other^  beds  of  peat,  which,  in  many  places,  are  very  deep  (fre- 
quentiy  not  to  be  passed,  and  never  without  danger)  extendi 
tbcnasdves  to  a  great  distance,  the  produce  of  which  is  always 
Bag  (eric%  tetradix  vulgaris  and  cinerea)  but  in  some  places 
«ixed  with  bent  (juncusbulbosus)  and  rushes  (juncus  effusus). 
Near  to  the  old  indosures  some  considerable  tracts  of  loam  and 
soQ  producing  furse  (ulex  europsus)  fern,  here  called 
(pteris  acquilina)  thisties  and  coarse  grass,  with  but 
liitle  ling,  are  to  be  met  with.  But,  wherever  ling  is  the  chief 
piodace,  the  top  soil  is  invariably  black  moor  or  peat,  of  a 
finner  textore  than  in  the  boggy  parts.  In  the  8ubH9oil  is  con- 
siderable variety ;  in  some  places  a  yellowish,  in  others  a  reddish 
cky  occurs  ;  a  loose  red  free-stone  upon  either  a  rock  or  clay 
is  very  common ;  in  some  places  a  kind  of  rotten  earth,  inclining 
to  peat,  and  also  a  hard  cemented  reddish  sand,  and  a  grey  san4 
ateibmML    The  basis  of  all  this  district  is  invariably  a  firee* 


**  Tlie  western  end  of  these  Moorlands,  which  is  called  Ha- 
aAoB,  is  very  different  from  those  above  described ;  it  is  gene- 
afly  a  fine  loamy  soil,  upon  a  limestone  rock,  producing  large 
f  of  coarse  -grass  and  bent ;  in  some  parts,  particularly 
\  the  south-east  point,  mixed  with  some  ling. 
^  The  cultivated  dales,  situated  amongst  these  moors,  are 
pfct^  extensive,  some  of  them  containing  from  five  to  ten 
fhemand  acres,  and  Eskdale  and  Bilsdale  much  more ;  the  level 
land,  at  the  bottom  of  the  vales,  is  seldom  more  than  two  or 
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three  hundred  yards  in  breadth  ;  but  the  land  is  generally  cvlti* 

vated  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  hills,  though 

the  surface  is  in  many  places  very  irregular.     Most  of  the  dales 

partake  more  or  less  of  the  following  soib :  a  black  moory  earth, 

upon  a  clay ;  a  sandy  soil,  in  some  places,  intermixed  with  large 

grit-stones,  upon  a  shale ;  and  a  light  loam,  upon  a  grit-rock.  In 

the  neighbourhood  of  Hackness,  on  the  eastern  parts  of  ths 

I     moors,  we  find,  in  some  instances,  on  the  sides  of  the  hilla,  a 

}      somewhat  stifF  loam  upon  limestone,  and  a  deep  sandy  loam  up- 

'       on  a  whinstone :  in  the  bottoms  a  light  loam  upon  gravel  or 

freestone."* 

The  interior  parts  of  these  moorlands  presents  a  bleak  and 
dreary  aspect.  The  whole  country  is  destitute  of  wood,  ex* 
cept  in  the  dales,  where  a  few  dwarfish  trees  may  be  seen  among 
the  scattered  habitations.  In  the  roads  leading  from  Whitby 
to  Guisborough,  Stokesley,  and  Pickering,  the  traveller,  after 
proceeding  a  few  miles,  meets  with  no  living  object,  except  a 
few  small  and  miserable-looking  sheep,  wandering,  half  starved, 
through  extensive  wastes,  where  the  view  is  bounded  only  by 
the  horizon,  and  sees  himself  surrounded  with  a  vast  solitude, 
exciting  the  idea  of  lonely  dereliction  and  seclusion  from  hu« 
man  society.  Some  of  the  hills,  however,  near  the  edges  of 
this  rugged  and  mountainous  region,  command  picturesque  and 
magnificent  prospects.  In  descending  the  Blue  Bank,  on  the 
lackering  road,  about  five  miles  before  he  reaches  Whitby,  the 
traveller  has  a  most  delightful  view  of  a  finely  variegated  and 
well-cultivated  district,  covered  with  rich  inclosures  and  embel- 
lished with  neat  farm-houses  and  elegant  villas,  8cattere4  in  every 
direction.  The  beautiful  vale  of  Eskdale  bursts  upon  the  view, 
and,  for  the  space  of  four  miles,  displays  to  the  eye  all  its  va- 
rious windings,  while  the  venerable  ruins  o£  Whitby  Abbey  form, 
a  conspicuous  and  striking  object  in  the  picture,  which  has,  for 
its  back  ground,  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  German  Ocean* 
Tlie  hills  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  moors,  afford  a  view  of 

Ryedale,. 
*  Tuke'i  Agricultural  Sar>'eyy  pp.  15  and  IC. 
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Ryeddey  the  Howardian  Hills,  and  the  Wolds  in  the  East  Hid- 
ii^.  Various  points  of  the  Hamilton  Hills  command  extensive 
TiefFS  over  the  Vale  of  York,  as  tar  as  the  Western  Moors.  To«> 
ward  the  north-west,  the  hills  and  declivities,  especiallj  near 
Uplfatham,  Whorlton,  and  AmclifP,  afford  delighdiil  prospects 
into  the  level  parts  of  Cleveland. 

Bat,  the  most  striking  object  in  the  topography  of  this  rugged 
district,  is  the  peaked  mountain,  called  Rosebury  Topping, 
vhidi  arrests  the  attention  of  every  traveller.  It  serves  as  a 
iaiid-iiiark  to  sailors,  and  furnishes  the  lYihahitants  of  Cleveland 
with  the  means  of  prognosticating  the  weather ;  for  when  its 
tof  begins  to  be  darkened  with  clouds,  rain  generally  follows.  * 
Hence  arises  the  common  proverb  :-*- 

"  When  Rosebury  Topping  wears  a  cap, 
Let  Cleveland  then  beware  of  a  clap." 

The  smzmut  of  this  pyramidical  hill,  which  rises  near  the  village 
of  Newton,  and  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  road  from  Guis? 
borough  to  Stokesley,  is  found,  by  an  accurate  measurement,  to 
be  elevated  1488  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  commands 
an  extensive  and  delightful  view  of  the  vale  of  Cleveland  and 
the  southern  parts  of  the  county  of  Durham.  The  base  of  this 
mountain  is  composed  of  immense  strata  of  allum  rock,  which 
extends  to  a  depth  unexplored,  and  when  decomposed,  by  expo** 
sure  to  the  atmosphere,  excludes  almost  all  vegetation  by  the 
ferruginous  particles  which  it  contains.  *<  Iron  ore  is  also  found 
m  this  and  the  other  Cleveland  moimtains,  sometimes  ip  de? 
tached  pieces,  but  more  frequently  in  a  regular  stratum,  from 
six  to  fourteen  inches  thick,  extending  from  east  to  west  in  ^ 
line  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  but  the  strata  here  are  found  to  dip 
to  the  south,  which  is  a  proof  that  they  are  not  in  the  same  po- 
sition in  which  they  were  originally  formed,  but  have  been 
thrown  op  by  one  of  those  great  convulsions  of  nature  which 

f  3  caused 

*  Tlw  was  noticed  bj  Camden  above  two  ceDtaries  ago.  Tide  Britaniw 
p.  75S,  GibtOBTs  editioo. 
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•cftused  the  uneven  surface  of  the  earth  About  half  iniyu{» 
the  side  of  the  hill  above  the  village  of  Newton^  there  is  a  large 
laminate  rock,  which  consists  of  a  friable  and  indurated  femi* 
fpnoiis  or  ochrey  clay,  of  a  gritty  texture,  and  contains  an  in- 
flMunerable  quantity  of  petrified  shells,  and  other  mariae  sob- 
stances,  such  as  are  conunon  in  the  northern  seas.  Theae 
petrifiurtions  are  bivalves,  chiefly  of  the  cockle  and  oyster  kind ; 
the  former  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  with  reqiect  to 
itheir  dutpe,  but,  on  breaking  them,  instead  of  fish,  they  are 
Found  to  contain  a  substance  similar  to  the  rock  in  vUdi  thejr 
^e  .embedded.  The  shell  appears  different  from  its  contents, 
«iid,  being  very  brittle,  breaks  into  thin  shining  flakes.  The 
seams  and  traces  which  distinguish  the  growth  and  texture  of 
real  shells,  are  in  many  specimens  very  perfect,  and  nicely  pre-* 
served.  Petrified  scallop  shells,  and  the  ammonitse,  or  snake 
stones,  are  also  found  in  the  sub-strata  of  the  rock ;  but  these 
are  more  rare,  and  seldom  perfect  Besides  these,  jet  and 
pieces  of  petrified  wood,  are  sometimes  discovered ;  and  also 
trochitffi,  or  thunder-bolts,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called,  in  great 
i^umbers ;  which  are  conical  stones  of  various  sizes,  from  two  to 
Ave  or  six  inches  long,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  at  the  base ;  and  are  found  sticking  in 
pieces  of  the  rock,  in  a  confused  manner,  and  in  different 
directions.* 

The  production  of  petrified  shells,  and  other  marine  relicts, 
found  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  is  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful and  incyplicable  phenomena  that  the  face  of  nature  ex- 
hibits ;  and,  among  the  various  changes  which  have  taken  place 
on  tlie  surface  of  the  globe,  this  has  been  noticed  in  ancient  as 
well  as  in  modern  times : — 

<<  Vidi  ego  quod  ftierat  quondam  solidissima  telloi 
Esse  fretnm :  vidi  factas  ex  squore  terras ; 
£t  procul  a  pelago  concLae  jacuere  mariDae." 

Ovid  Mbt.  Ub.  15. 

Learned 
*  ReT.  J.  Gravea'B  Hist  Clevdaad,  pp.  217  and  S18. 
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Leanied  nen  ^  ^1  ^e  nations  of  Ei^ppe  haire  attempted  t« 
aecount  for  this  wonderfit^  circumstaace^  and  a  vartejtj  of  in* 
gcnicNis  hypotheses  haye  beei}  firan^ed  for  thi^  purpofe.  Sqaia 
iwre  imagiiied  that  the  ooiversal  deiipge;  oovering  the  tops  gf 
the  nsoontainsy  brougl^  the^e  n^arine  creatSFes,  and  left  theni 
Aflpe  on  its  recess.  But,  bad  thqr  l^een  cmied  thither  by  f 
floodt  they  arimld  hare  foHowed  ^e  cjarrent  of  the  aratevf 
:  ofl^  and  we  should  hare  found  ihea^  deposited  in  the 
and  low  groonds.  Others,  wjth  grei^  {probability^ 
!  that  these  roountaiyDS  were  raised  by  the  actiop  of  subf 
fires,  which,  bunting  out  under  the  sea^  carriai^ 
every  thing  in  esyrtb  and  water  before  them ;  and  this  hypo? 
thesis  is  cocroborated  by  the  new  islands  which  both  anoieail 
tad  modem  times  have  seen  formed  in  this  manner.  But,  in 
this  caae,  the  agency  must  have  been  almost  unirersal,  or,  a^ 
least,  often  repeated^  as  these  marine  productions  are  Ibund  m 
similar  situations  in  so  numy  difierent  countries,  and  fre^iently 
at  a  rast  distance  from  the  sea^  Did  the  limits  and  plan  a( 
this  work  allow  a  minute  discussion  of  bo  curious  a  subject,  # 
long  diBserlation  might  be  written,  a  variety  of  opinionB  invest 
t^atedy  and  a  multitude  of  authorities  adduced  for  their  suppoit 
or  coolutation.  Bc^  eveiy  attempt  that  either  has,  or  orer  cm 
be  made,  to  account  for  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  although 
it  may  exercise  ingenuity,  can  amount  to  nothing  more  thoji 
ooDJocture,  without  any  hope  or  possibility  of  ascertaining  the 
truth.  We  can  only  conclude,  that  this  terraqueous  globe  must 
hare  undergone  some  eztraordmary  conrulsionB,  at  a«imo  anSo^ 
cedent  to  all  historical  records 

Roaebury  Topping  has  been  risited,  and  the  magnifioent  view 
finom  its  smnmit  described,  by  sereral  traarellers.  To  the  in- 
genious author  of  the  History  of  Cleveland  we  are  indebted  for 
the  following  description^  ^rritten  by  a  geiytlraian  w^o  ^ad^  $> 
tour  through  this  part  of  jtl^e  c^yndry.  ff  After  a  tedious  labour 
of  near  an  hour  up  tbe  steep  ascent,  we  reached  the  rocky  sum- 
mkf  from  whence  the  most  enchanting  prospect  opened  tQ  our 

F4  vieir 
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view.  Before  us  lay  extended  the  beautiful  vale  of  Cleveland, 
with  the  county  of  Durham,  woods,  meadows,  and  com  fields^ 
interspersed  with  views  of  rural  villages,  farms,  and  gentle* 
men's  seats,  some  of  which,  by  their  whiteness,  gave  an  ani- 
mating gaiety  to  the  scene.  The  river  Tees  is  seen  winding 
trough  the  valley,  with  stately  vessels  gUding  on  its  boaon^ 
which  give  additional  beauty  and  variety  to  the  prospect.  To 
the  east,*  we  had  the  first  view  of  the  sea,  covered  with  ships, 
whose  glittering  sails,  now  fully  bosomed  to  the  wind,  now 
eddying  to  the  breeze,  formed  various  shades,  contrasted  bj 
the  sun-beams,  as  they  stood  in  different  directions,  and  pre- 
sented  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  enraptured  sight.  To  the 
south  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of  hills,  rising  behind 
each  other  in  towering  height,  which  seem  to  vie  in  lofty  m»* 
jesty  with  that  on  which  we  stood ;  the  whole  composing  such  a 
scene  of  beauty  and  sublime  grandeur,  as  can  seldom  be  found 
united  in  one  view."  The  tourist  thus  concludes  his  picturesque 
description  i  ^*  We  lefl  this  delightful  priispect  with  regret, 
highly  gratified  with  our  excursion,  the  impression  of  which  will 
dwell  upon  our  minds  as  long  as  the  faculty  of  reo^lection  re- 
mains  unimpaired."f  This  description,  however  anhnated  it 
may  appear,  does  not  exceed  the  truth ;  but  that  of  the  ancient 
MS.  in  the  Cott.  library",  marked  Julius  F.  C.  fol.  455,  to  which 
Camden  and  Speed  are  supposed  to  be  greatly  indebted,  seems 
to  have  given  too  high  a  colouring  to  the  picture.  The  writer 
says,  **  There  you  may  see  a  vewe,  the  like  whereof  I  never 
saw,  or  thinke  that  any  traveller  hath  seene  any  comparable 
unto  yt ;  albeit,  I  have  shewed  yt  to  divers  that  have  paste 
throughe  a  greate  parte  of  the  worlde,  both  by  sea  and  land."j: 
Accurate.bbservation  and  comparison  forbid  us  to  ratify  this 

assertion 

*  The  description  is  here  inaccnrate.  ,The  sea  view  is  to  the  Dortli  and 
north  north-east. 

t  Graves's  Hist.  Cleveland,  pp.  214  and  $15. 

t  Antiqoar.  Report.  V.  No.  1.  Qaoted  also  more  at  length  by  Graves,  in 
fM  Hist.  Cleveland,  p.  tl7. 
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■■f  I  lion  in  its  full  extent.  The  view  from  Rosebury  Topping, 
Buwt  certainly,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  those  from  the  sum<> 
Biits  of  Etna  or  Yesuviiis,  from  several  elevations  in  the  vicinity 
of  Naples,  or  from  the  mountain  of  Alte-Koning,  near  the  right 
bonk  of  the  Rhine;  from  Snowden,  in  Wales,  and  several 
other  points  that  might  be  mentioned.*  The  extent  of  prospect 
from  this  Yorkshire  mountain  is,  indeed,  far  inferior  to  that 
irhich  is  seen  from  the  top  of  Bardon  Hill,  in  the  county  of 
Leicester ;  but,  in  beauty,  or  at  least  in  grandeur,  it  must  be 
esteemed  superior,  as  it  is  more  diversified,  and  presents  con- 
trasts more  striking.f  Rosebury  Topping  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  nature  of  which  this  island  can 
boast ;  and  an  excursion  to  its  summit  will  amply  reward  the 
kbour  of  the  tourist. 

The  vale  of  Cleveland  is  lightly  featured  with  hills^  and  the 

soil 

•  Tlic  views  from  Etna,  Vesnviu?,  Fort  St.  Eltno,  and  the  Carthusian 
moBastery  near  Naples,  have  been  often  described  by  tourists :  those  from 
^be  tmnaiit  of  Aite-Koning  are  elegantly  depicted  by  Rebbeck  and  Render 
ta  ikeir  tnvdi  throogh  Germany. 

f  The  writer  of  this  volume  ascended  Rosebory  Topping  on  the  four- 
iecDtii  of  Jolj,  1610.  The  atmosphere  being  remarkably  serene,  Uie  pro» 
pect  was  peiieetly  dear  and  distinct.  The  level  part  of  Cleveland,  with 
Ibe  whole  Vale  of  the  Tees,  both  in  Yorkshire  and  tl^e  county  of  Durham, 
hy  stretched  out  like  a  map.  On  the  east  and  south  east  the  views  are  not 
e,  and  the  country  on  that  side  presents  only  a  mass  of  black  and 
moontaliis,  some  of  which  seem  little  inferior  to  Rosebury  itself  in 
Towards  the  west,  the  north-west,  and  tlie  north,  the  |irospects 
aie  as  6K»e  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  lofty  moors  beyond  Richmond 
are  aecn  at  the  distance  of  more  than  thirty  miles :  the  county  of  Durham 
rises  from  the  Vale  of  the  Tees  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  the 
?iew  that  way  extends  at  least  twenty-tive  miles,  terminatuag  with  the 
ctetated  tract  of  country  that  runs  from  the  npighbonrfaood  of  Bishop- 
Aorkland,  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  villages  of  Merrington,  Ferry  on  tlie 
Rill,  &c.  abnost  to  Hartlepool.  To  the  north  is  the  mouth  of  the  Tees» 
and  a  fine  sea  view,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon.  The  view  from  the  sura- 
oat  of  Rosebury  Toppinz  lies  chiefly  between  the  south-west  and  nortii- 
caat;  tlioae  from  Bardon  HiU  extend  to  a  vast  distance  towards  almost 
rrety  pomt  of  the  compass. 
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Boil  is  generally  a  play ;  in  some  places  a  dayey  loam  prevafla^ 
wad  in  others  a  fine  red  sandy  soil*  From  the  tenacity  of  its 
elaysy  Baxter  supposes  Cleveland  to  have  derived  its  name, 
although  Camden  deduces  it  from  the  clifls  towards  its  eastern 
«j>d  southern  extren^ties.*    The  well  known  popular  saying 

"  Clevclood  in  the  clay, 

•*  Bi-ing  118  two  BoleSy  and  carry  oDe  away,** 

is  evidently  allusive  to  its  soil. 

The  extensive  Vale  of  Yorl^  is  i^pt  confined  within  any  deter* 
minate  boundaries^  but  rather  marked  out  by  the  face  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Tuke  considers  it  as  beginning  at  the  Tees,  and 
it  extends  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  county.f  lliis  vala 
from  the  river  Tees  has  a  general  slope,  liiough  interrupted  by 
some  irregularities  of  surface,  and  some  bold  swells,  as  far  aa 
York,  where  it  sinks  into  a  perfect  flat.  The  northern  part  of 
this  tract  has  the  Moorlands  on  each  side,  except  where  it  opens 
into  Cleveland,  or  is  separated  from  Byedale  by  the  HowardiaQ 
fliUs,  till  it  approaches  within  ten  miles  of  York ;  it  then  ac» 
quires  a  greater  breadth,  by  extending  itself  into  the  East  Rid* 
ing,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  Wolds  on  the  east,  and  ex* 
tends  southward  as  far  as  the  Humber,  Thus  the  Vale  of  York 
must  be  considered  as  comprising  no  small  part  of  the  East  and 
West,  as  well  as  of  the  North  Riding,  and  extendmg  from  nortll 
to  south  quite  through  the  middle  of  the  county. 

SotLf  &C.P— The  variety  of  soils,  and  the  different  degrees  of 
fertility  observable  in  that  part  of  the  Vale  of  York  which  lies 
within  the  North  Riding,  are  thus  described  by  Tuke.  **  The 
level  land  near  the  Tees  consists,  in  general,  of  a  rich  gravelly 
loam :  upon  the  high  ground,  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Catterick  to  Pieisdiridgey  the  soil,  is  for  the  moat 

part, 

*  Baxter's  Gloss.  Antiq.  p.  6U    Camd.  Britannia,  766,  Gibs.  cd. 

t  Ab  far  as  Blaxtoo,  oiiie  mitea  soatfawar^  frsni  Throne,  aad  TickUIH 
tight  uiies  sontb  from  DoBcaster,  m  the  Weat  Ridiaf . 
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fflfft,  ttHMig,  and  generally  fertile,  but  in  some  places  cold 
wad  springy;  some  fine  hazel  loam  is  also  to  be  met  with. 
On  the  east  of  the  road  leading  from  Gretahridge  to  Cat- 
terick,  is  macfa  ikie  gravelly  soil,  with  a  considerable  quan* 
tky  of  day^  and  some  peat ;  and  on  the  north  of  Richmond, 
a  mixed  loamy  soil,  in  most  places,  upon  limestone,  but  in 
some  upon  a  free-stone,  most  excellent  for  building.  On  the 
esst  side  of  the  road  between  Catterick  and  Piersebridge^ 
tiiare  is  some  cold  thin  clay,  upon  what  is  here  called  a  Moor- 
hmd,  consisting  of  a  stratum  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  thick, 
its  of  a  ferruginous  ochreous  appearance,  and  probably  con- 
tains mac^  iron,  as  wherever  found  it  is  attended  with  great 
slerilitf ;  there  is  also  some  gravelly  and  some  clayey  loam. 
About  Barton,  Melsonby,  and  Middleton  Tyas,  the  soil  is 
kamy,  upon  limestone ;  about  Halnaby,  and  from  thence  in  an 
casteriy  direction  to  the  edge  of  Cleveland,  and  betwixt  the 
Wisfce  and  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  as  far  south  as  Burrowby, 
and  Thomton-le-moor,  the  soil  for  the  most  part  is  a  cold  clay ; 
tliOQgh  in  some  places  less  tenacious  soils,  mixed  with  consider- 
able quantities  of  large  cobble  stones,  or  pebbles,  of  various 
kindi^  are  to  be  met  with.  On  the  west  side  of  the  road,  be- 
twixt Sicfamond  and  Leeming,  a  good  gravelly  soil  prevails ; 
towards  HiNrnby,  a  good  gravelly  clay ;  at  Langthom,  a  good 
Mud  loam,  and  some  peat.  The  land,  on  both  sides  of  the 
brook,  wliicb  runs  from  Constable  Burton  past  Bedale,  consists 
iar  the  most  part  of  a  rich  loam,  but  in  some  places  intermixed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  cobble  stones  and  coane  gravel.  The 
camtfy  betwixt  the  above-mentioned  brook  and  the  West  Rid- 
mg,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  from  Boroughbridge  to 
is  generally  a  turnip  soil,  though  of  various  qualities ; 
:  of  a  loamy  soil,  upon  limestone,  a  gravelly  loam,  and 
a  rich  faaasel  loam,  except  that  in  some  parts  there  are  patches 
of  swampy  ground,  and  cold  clay  land.*    That  comer  of  the 

vale 
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Tcde  east  of  Middleton  Tyas,  and  west  of  the  Wiske^  and  nortii 
of  a  line  drawn  from  Scorton  to  Danby  Wiske^  is  mostly  f^ld 
and  wet,  some  of  which  has  a  moorland  under  it ;  but  on  the 
west  side  of  this  tract  there  is  some  clayey  loam  of  pretty  good 
quality,  and  a  little  excellent  gravelly  loam^  which  last  is  chiefly 
employed  as  grazing  ground. 

"  On  each  bank  of  the  river  Swale,  and  between  that  river 
and  the  Wiske,  and  south  of  Sqorton  and  Danby  Wiske,  to  the 
junction  of  the  Ure  and  Swale,  is  a  very  fertile  country,  con* 
sisting  of  rich  gravelly  loam  and  some  fine  sandy  soil,  with,  in 
^some  places,  very  good  clay  soil,  of  the  last  of  which  the  coun- 
try for  a  few  miles  north  of  Pick  Hill  chiefly  consists ;  never- 
theless thei*e  are  some  patches  of  cold  clay  soil,  and  also  a  little 
peat,  here  and  there  scattered  through  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
the  district.  Oa  the  banks  of  the  Swale  are  many  very  rich 
grazing  grounds.  For  a  few  miles  nt>rth  of  Thirsk  there  is  some 
fine  rich  strong  loamy  land.  On  the  north-west  side  of  Thirsk 
.b^ins  a  vei^n  of  sandy  soil,  which  runs  betwixt  the  nvers  Swale 
and  Ure,  until  it  comes  within  about  ten  miles  of  York,  where^ 
leaving  the  river,  it  passes  York  a  few  miles  to  the  north,  and 
extends  to  the  river  Derwent ;  it  is  in  most  places  four  or  five 
miles  broad,  and  in  general  leaves  only  a  narrow  strip  of  rich  graz- 
ing ground  adjoining  the  Swale  and  Ure.  About  My  ton,  Braf- 
ferton,  and  Helperby  the  sand  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  remark- 
ably fertile ;  but  in  general  this  sandy  tract  is  barren  and  wet, 
a  considerable  part  of  it  lying  very  flat  and  on  a  subtratum, 
through  which  the  water  cannot  drain  off.     About  Skipton  and 

Skeltoa 

in  tlie  month  of  July,  1810,  and  seldom  has  seen  better  crops  of  corn,  es- 
pecially wheat  and  barley,  than  tliose  that  every  where  presented  them- 
aelves  on  both  sides  of  Leerainj;  Lane.  Tbw  appears  to  be  a  pfcntifbl 
conntry,  in  regard  both  to  com  and  pasture ;  bnt  the  traveller  caimot  baft 
remark  the  profusioa  of  hedge-row  trees  tbat  impede  the  prospect,  iojar^ 
the  grounds,  and  render  tlie  bye  lanes  dark  and  gloomy,  and,  in  wet  weather, 
extremely  dirty.  Leeming  Lane  lies,  in  general,  ou  a  lidge,  intersecting  the 
Vale  of  York  from  north  to  sooth  for  the  ipaee  of  fourteen  miles,  and  pre- 
senting a  gradual  descent  to  the  east  and  west. 
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Skelton  fine  sandy  loam  prevails ;  but  on  each  side  of  York, 
aouth  of  the  sandy  tract,  and  to  the  boundary  of  the  east  Riding, 
is  M  good  strong  clay  or  loamy  soil.  The  country  betwixt  the 
sandy  aoH  above  described  and  the  Howardian  Hills,  is  in  gene- 
ral  lerd,  the  soil  varying  in  all  degrees  from  a  strong  clay  ta 
a  sand ;  the  clay  in  some  places  good,  in  others  poor,  thin,  and 
cold :  near  the  Derwent  is  some  fine  loamy  soiL"* 

The  tract  which  Marshal,  in  his  Rural  Economy,  has 
named  the  Howardian  Hills,  is  a  high  and  bold  range,  running 
from  west  to  east,  and  separating  the  Vale  of  York  from  Rye- 
dale.  The  soil  is  mostly  **  a  good  strong  loam  upon  a  clay, 
■uxed  with  cobble  stones :  about  Gilling  and  towards  Barnsby 
it  is  thin  and  poor,  in  most  places  near  to  a  grit,  though  in 
some  to  a  limestone  rock ;  but  on  the  southern  side  of  these 
hills  a  good  clay  and  sandy  loam  prevails.  From  Bransby  to 
Sheriff-Hatton  the  soil  is  generally  a  rich  clayey  loam.f  The 
valley  on  the  north  side  of  Sheriff-Hutton  consists  of  clayey 
i  on  a  bed  of  strong  gravel,  and  lower  down  there  is  some 
The  hills,  rising  from  the  northern  side  of  that  valley,  are 
mostly  of  a  rich  strong  soil,  but  on  their  north-eastern  extremity^. 
qoiCe  to  the  Derwent,  the  soil  is  light  and  fertile,  upon  a  lime- 
stone rock." 

Ryedale,  with  the  east  and  west  Marishes,  form  one  exten- 
sive vale,  Pickering  beck  dividing  Ryedale  from  the  Marishes. 
The  surface  of  the  lower  parts  of  Ryedale  is  flat,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it,  probably  not  l^ss  than  seven  thousand  acres,  is 
liable  to  be  flooded,  as  the  extreme  curvature  of  the  river  Rye, 
asd  an  injudicious  mode  of  embankment,  retard  the  passage  of 
the  waters,  which,  in  a  time  of  heavy  rains,  or  on  the  melting 
of  the  snowa,  descend  with  great  rapidity  from  the  Moorlands. 
**  The  flat  of  Ryedale  is  broken  by  several  insulated  swells,  of 
considerable  extent  and  elevation."     On  the  north  side  of  the 

dala 
•  Agricultural  Snrv,  pp.  9, 10, 11,  if. 

t  Great  qoatitHies  of  marl  are  foand  here  and  in  other  parts  of  this  Riding^ 
fcut  it  is  not  soflicientiy  usad  for  manure  to  answer  any  valuable  purpose. 
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da]e  the  surfkce  rises  with  a  modelrate  ascent  for  diree  mt  taat 
Iniles  to  the  moors^  which  break  abruptly  from  it.  The  schI  of 
Eyedale  is  various^  bat  generally  a  hazel  loam^  upon  clay,  or  a 
deep  warp  oi^  silt,  upon  gravel  or  day*  The  detached  swells  ai^ 
Boostly  a  rich  strong  clay.  This  dale  is  in  general  extremely 
isrtile.  In  the  Marishes  which  skirt  the  north  side  of  the  Deiv 
went,  the  soil  is  chiefly  clay  with  some  sandy  loam^  gravel»  ami 
peat.  The  whole  tract  is  very  low,  and  consequently  very  wet» 
as  the  river  being  extremely  crooked  and  much  choked  is  insuf^ 
ficient  for  carrying  off  the  floods. 

The  Western  Moorlands  differ  greatly  from  those  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Riding,  and  Ivhich  have  beeii  already  described. 
Being  generally  calcareous^  although  their  altitude  is  consider* 
ably  greater,  they  are  much  more  fertile  than  the  Eastern  Moor^ 
lands^  which  consist  entirely  of  grit-stone  or  free-«tone  rock* 
Many  of  the  dales  Which  intersect  the  Western  Moorlands  are 
extremely  fertile.  Of  these  Wensieydale  may  be'^^ranked  as  the 
first,  both  in  extent  and  fertility ;  the  bottom  of  it  consists  of 
rich  grazmg  grounds,  through  which  the  river  Ure  winds  with 
a  very  serpentine  course,  forming  in  many  places  beautiful  cas* 
cades.  From  the  bottom  of  the  valley  the  hills  rise  with  a  mo* 
derate  slope,  though  with  a  very  irregular  surface,  to  an  amaan|^ 
height,  and  are  enclosed  for  the  space  of  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a 
half,  from  the  river.  On  the  south  side  several  small  dales  open 
mto  the  larger  one  of  Wensieydale.  The  soil  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  is  generally  a  rich  loamy  gravel,  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
hilb  a  good  loam ;  but  in  some  places  a  little  stiff,  upon  a  sub- 
stratum of  limestone  is  predominant.  Swaledale  is  next  te 
Wensieydale  in  extent,  but  falls  short  of  it  in  beauty,  though 
aome  esteem  it  more  romantic,  as  it  is  much  narrower,  and  the 
hills  on  each  side  have  a  much  steeper  ascent.  But  it  is  not 
much  inferior  to  Wensieydale  in  fertility,  as  the  soil  in  the 
lower  parts  consist  chiefly  of  a  rich  loam,  though  clay  and  peat 
moss  appear  in  some  places  in  ascending  the  hills.  The  smaller 
dales  which  are  very  numerous  are  in  general  similar  to  these^ 
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ttil  IttMre  the  same  general  i^fMBarances  of  fertility.  Even  the 
SMiiiitaiiiB  eddom  exhibit  those  marks  of  unconquerable  steri- 
lity wluch  characterioe  the  Eastern  Moorlands :  instead  of  black 
liog  we  find  many  of  them  corefed  with  a  fine  sweet  grass  i 
olhen  with  ettensiTe  tracts  of  bent  i  some  indeed  produce  Hng^ 
kit  it  is  guierally  mixed  with  a  large  portion  of  grass^  bent»  or 


MiNBBAi«s«-«^The  minerals  of  tlie  North  Riding  are  variou8« 
but  few  of  them  of  superior  quality,  or  converted  to  any  consi- 
derable advantage!  if  we  except  the  allum  rock^  in  the  edge  of 
te  Eastern  Moorlands^  and  the  lead  in  the  district  of  Richmond^ 
A  mine  c£wety  fine  copper^  near  Middleton  Tyas,  was  wrought^ 
far  some  years,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  but  for 
teasoos  never  made  publicly  known^  the  Works  have  been  dis« 
centinued.  Veins  of  this  metal  are  supposed  to  lie  scattered  in 
vaiioQS  parts  of  the  Western  Moorlands.  In  the  year  1798  cop« 
per  rfan  excellent  quali^  wfui  found  at  Richmond*  in  a  goitle* 
man's  garden,  near  the  bridge.  About  twelve  or  fourteen  milea 
to  the  west  of  Richmond  are  several  mines  of  lead,  which  are 
wrou^  with  great  |Mrofit,  and  the  produce  constitutes  no  incon- 
ndmUe  article  of  trade.  Several  parts  of  £he  Eastern  Moor- 
lands seem  to  contain  great  quantities  of  iron-stone,  though  at 
present  no  use  is  made  of  it.  An  inspeximus,  dated  at  York,  the 
96th  of  February,  1328,  the  second  year  of  Edward  tlie  Third* 
which  recites  a  grant  made  by  Robert  de  Stuteville  of  a  meadow 
in  Bosedale,  to  the  nuns  of  that  place,  excepting  only  his 
fbtge,  and  which  is  dated  also  at  York,  on  the  16th  of  August 
1£09,  the  eleventh  of  John,  is  a  proof  that  iron  was  worked  in 
Hesedale  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tmy.f  The  huge  heaps  also  of  iron  slag,  and  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  works,  with  the  appearance  of  the  heartha 
wlme  charcoal  has  been  burned,  show  that  wood  has  abounded 
have  mora  than  at  present^  and  that  iron  has  been  wrought 

on 
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on  a  large  scale  in  several  of  these  dales.  But  the  onljplactf 
in  these  moors,  where  any  iron  is  now  forged,  is  Ay  ton,  six 
miles  from  Scarborough;  and  the  works  in  that  place  ana 
not  considerable.  There  are  also  some  beds  of  iron»stone  in 
the  vicinity  of  Whitby ;  but  the  produce  is  carried  to  the  works 
in  the  ^  north.  Free-stone,  or  grit,  of  an  excellent  quality  for 
building,  is  found  in  many  parts  of  this  Riding,  particulariy  on 
Gatherly  Moor,  near  Riclunond,  at  Renton,  near  Borough- 
bridge,  and  several  other  places ;  but  one  of  the  best  quarries 
is  about  four  miles  south-west  from  Whitby,  where  an  excellent 
specimen  is  seen,  in  the  large  and  fine  stones  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  pier.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that 
the  Western  Moorlands  consist  almost  wholly  of  limestone,  which 
also  abounds  in  the  Hambleton  and  Howardian  Hills.  A  long 
but  narrow  ridge,  producing  lime  of  a  quality  peculiarly  excel- 
lent for  agricultural  purposes,  extends  along  the  edge  of  the 
Eastern  Moorlands,  for  at  least  thirty  miles  in  length.  Marble 
of  various  kinds,  some  resembling,  and  others  superior  in  close- 
ness of  texture  and  distinctness  of  colours,  to  that  of  Derby- 
shire, 19  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Western  Moorlands,  but  is 
converted  to  no  other  purposes  than  those  of  making  lime  or  re- 
pairing the  roads :  and  in  some  places  towards  the  north-west- 
em  extremity  o£  the  Riding,  large  blocks  of  a  light  red  granite, 
much  resembling  that  of  the  ancients,  lie  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  but  are  not  converted  to  any  use.  Coal 
is  found  in  various  parts  of  this  Riding,  especially  in  the 
Western  Moorlands,  and  in  the  Vale  of  York,  between  Easing- 
wold  and  Thirsk;  but  the  quantity  is  small,  and  the  quality 
bad.  Being  heavy,  sulphureous,  and  burning  to  white  ashes, 
the  coals  of  this  Riding  are  scarcely  fit  for  any  other  use  than 
the  burning  of  lime.  The  greatest  part  of  the  North  Riding 
is  therefore  supplied  with  coals  from  the  county  of  Durham; 
and  many  persons  who  can  keep  a  horse  and  a  cart  gain  a  liveli- 
hood by  furnishing  that  supply.  One  cart  and  a  horse  will 
bring  from  three  to  four  quarters  of  coals ;  aud  those  who  fol- 
low 
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lov  thk  business  assert,  that  any  number  of  single  horses  with 
omU  carts  will  draw  a  greater  weight  than  the  same  horses 
joked  in  pairs  or  fours,  or  in  a  team  with  a  larger  vehicle. 
These  single-horse  carts  are  seen  in  great  numbers  in  Leeming 
Lane  and  the  other  roads  in  this  Riding;  and  the  coal,  advancing 
in  price  in  proportion  to  distance,  is  in  many  places  excessively 
dear.  A' correspondent  of  Mr.  Tuke  observes,  that  "  the  inha^ 
bitsnts  of  this  Riding,  in  general,  are  extremely  hurt  by  the  ex- 
pensire  land-carriage  of  coals,  from  the  county  of  Durham.  The 
produce  of  their  lands  is  continually  wasted  upon  the  public 
raadsy  and  a  vast  sum  of  money  annually  expended  in  their 
repain,  which  otherwise  would  be  laid  out  in  local  improve- 
moits ;  and  agriculture  suffers  severely  by  the  fre(juent  a^ence 
of  our  servants  and  horses/' 

Cakal8«*— The  canal  from  York  to  Stillington  Is  the  only 
navigable  water  that  penetrates  this  Riding :  with  this  single  ex- 
ception,  all  the  advantages  which  it  derives  from  navigation  are 
owmg  to  waters  that  flow  on  and  constitute  its  boundary.* 
The  Swale,  the  Eske,  and  the  Rye,  which  rise  and  have  their 
whole  coarse  widiin  this  Riding,  having  their  sources  in  moun- 
tainous countries,  are  shallow  and  rapid,  liable  to  sudden, 
violent,  and  frequent  floods,  and  totally  unfit  for  narigation.  Ab 
act  of  pariiament  was  once  obtained  for  rendering  the  Swale  na- 
vigable, as  fiur  as  the  vicinity  of  Northallerton,  with  a  branch  up 
Cod-beck  to  Thirsk,  and  another  up  Bedale-beck  to  Bedale ; 
but  the  woric,  though  begun,  was  never  completed.f     M .  G. 

Vol.  XVI.  G  Steele, 

*  Tbe  Tees  luvigable  to  Wossal,  or  Pierseburg,  three  miles  above  Yann, 
Ae  Ure  navigable  to  RlpoB,  and  tbe  Derwent  to  Malton. 

t  In  speaking  of  the  waters  of  this  Kidhi^,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  tbat 
the  Bye,  tbe  Rical,  Hodge-beck,  the  Dove,  the  Seven,  and  Pickerine-beck, 
aie  ingvlphed  in  their  passage  throagh  the  narrow  range  of  limestone  hiils 
whkh  akirt  tiie  soathem  side  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  and  again  emerge 
at  their  fgot  on  the  northern  margin  cf  Ryedale,  after  having  been  lost  foir 
the  space  of  from  half  a  mila  to  a  mile  and  ahalf.    Agricol.  Sur*  p.  ffZ^ 
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Steele,  Esq*  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Tuke,  observes, 
that  in  a  situation,  nearly  central  in  the  North  Riding,  where 
tihe  country  is  plentifully  supplied  with  streams  of  water,  in  al- 
most every  direction,  the  want  of  coal  and  of  water-carriage  are 
the  greatest  checks  that  agriculture  has  encountered.  **  It  per- 
petually operates  as  a  conduit  to  drain  the  country  of  its  money, 
and  greatly  impedes  all  its  improvements."  Mr.  Steele  then 
proceeds  to  state,  that  from  the  river  Swale  a  navigable  canal 
might  be  efiected  up  the  river  Wiske,  so  as  to  communicate  with 
the  Tees,  somewhere  not  &r  above  Yarm.*  He  then  subjoins 
these  judicious  observations:  **  it  has  some  years  ago  been 
ascertained,  that  a  canal,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  might  be 
brought  down  from  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  coal-pits,  to 
communicate,  by  an  aqueduct  bridge  over  the  Tees,  with  the 
Yorkshire  cut,  by  which  means  a  vast  country  would  be  fur- 
nished with  that  chearing  article  at  a  moderate  rate.  On  this 
canal  a  wonderful  weight  would  float.  The  ponderous  carriage 
that  passes  over  the  several  bridges  of  the  Tees,  from  Durham 
into  Yorkshire,  is  immense;  and  beyond  a  doubt  the  under- 
taking woqld  pay  amazingly.  The  prospect  of  advantages,  to 
this  country,  to  be  derive^  from  such  a  navigation,  far  exceeds 
my  thing  I  am  able  to  describe.  Our  servants  and  horses 
would  be  beneficially  enqployed  at  homes  less  force  of  both 
would  perform  the  farming  business ;  and,  as  observed  before^ 
we  should  have  coals  of  the  best  quality,  at  a  very  easy  rate. 
By  this  conveyance  the  Durham  lead  and  lime,  and  Westmore- 
land blue  slate,  would  pass  into  this  and  the  adjoining  counties, 
on  moderate  terms."  Mr.  Steele  concludes  this  subject  by  ob- 
serving, that  "  the  heavy  land-carriage  of  this  country  must  be 
^ased,  and  coals  brought  down  by  a  canal,  in  the  line  pointed 

out, 

*  Tht  importance  nod  tli«  practicability  of  this  project  is  obvious.  Tbe 
writer  of  this  volume  has,  in  ▼arious  joamejs,  traverted  the  whole  of  this 
eoimtry  in  difierent  directions,  and  being  aeqnunted  with  abnost  every  (bet 
pf  the  ground,  can  attest  the  accnncy  of  BIr,  Steete'c  observations. 
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ool,  or  no  general  improvement  in  its  agricultural  system  can 
ntionally  be  ^cpected  to  take  place."* 

Climatk^— The  climate  of  the  North  Riding  admits  of  a 
considerable  Yariety,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  different 
elevation  of  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  other  topogra- 
phical circumstances.  In  the  Vale  of  York  the  air  is  mild  and 
tfiH|>erat<»j  exc^  near  the  moors,  where  the  influence  of  the 
winds  from  those  mountainous  regions  is  sometimes  severdy 
ftk.  The  climate  of  the  Howardian  Hills,  from  their  greater 
devatioii,  and  their  vicinity  to  the  Eastern  Moors,  is  cold,  and 
the  com  rather  later  in  ripening.  Ryedale  and  the  Marishes 
sn  the  skirt  of  the  Derwent  enjoy  a  mild  air;  but  the  dampness 
«f  these  flats,  and  the  want  of  a  better  drainage,  render  them 
lev  healthful  than  most  other  parts  of  the  Riding.  The  great 
akitode  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands  renders  their  dhnate  ex- 
tremely cold,  and  presents  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  im* 
pnnrement.  The  highest  parts  of  these  moors  are  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  an 
altitude  which,  between  the  latitudes  of  &4t  and  55^  is  greatly 
above  that  at  'which  corn  will  ripen.  At  an  elevation  of  about 
MX  hundred  feet  the  crop  becomes  extremely  uncertain^  that, 
indeed,  aaay  be  reckoned  the  greatest  height  at  which  wheat 
will  grow,  with  any  chance  of  repaying  the  husbandman  for  his 
hhoar ;  and  there  the  grain  will  prove  very  light,  and  about  a 
nonth  later  in  ripening  than  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Between 
ax  and  eight  hundred  feet  may  be  reckoned  the  maximum  of 
elevation  for  any  oth«r  grain.  Little  com,  therefore,  except 
oats  and  big,  are  sown  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  dales  that 
penetrate  these  Moorlands,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
crops  are  still  in  the  field  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
mow.f     About  the  end  of  August  the  clouds  begin  to  descend, 

G  2  and 

*  If.  G.  Stcde,  Esq.  sp.  Take's  Agricultnral  Survey,  p.  t7. 

f  In  isneer  these  dales  the  writer  hatii  seen  com  ia  the  fields,  both  in 
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9Xkd  in  the  fonn  of  dense  fogs  impinge  in  the  morning  agafaut 
the  Moorland  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  about  seven  or  eight  hunr 
dred  feet ;  and  as  they  become  rarefied  by  the  warmth  of  the  day, 
either  ascend  above  their  summits  or  remain  upon  them»  at  an 
elevation  in  proportion  to  jlieir  rarefaction.  As  Ae  autumn  ad- 
vances they  hang  in  the  morning  lower  on  the  hills,  and  leave 
their  summits  sometimes  clear,  although  but  for  a  short  time  i 
the  country  is  aHerwards  during  several  months  enveloped  in 
fogs,  chilled  with  rain,  or  locked  up  in  snow,  from  an  elevation 
of  about  six  hundred  feet,  with  little  ii)terruption.  A  region  so 
little  favoured  by  nature  is  ill  calculated  for  cultivation)  and  ca- 
pable only  of  supplying  pasture  to  dwarfish  cattle  and  sheep. 
This  barren  region,  indeed,  seems  to  present  insuperable  obT 
stacles  to  improvement,  except  by  planting.  The  shade  of  trees 
would  encourage  the  growth  of  various  weeds,  which,  rotting 
annually  on  the  ground,  would,  together  with  the  fallen  leaves  of 
the  trees,  produce  a  vegetable  soil,  that  in  half  a  century  would 
accumulate  to  a  considerable  thickness,  and  render  these  sterile 
rocks  capable  of  being  converted  into  tolerable  pastures.* 

The  vale  of  Cleveland  having  these  Moorlands  on  the  east  and 
south-east,  the  sea  to  the  north  and  north-east,  and  lying  open 
on  the  west  to  the  winds,  from  an  extensive  and  mountainous 
country,  has  a  climate  somewhat  severe ;  but  the  dryness  of  the 
soil,  and  the  frequent  use  of  lime,  concur  to  accelerate  the 
harvest,  which  is  nearly  as  early  here  as  in  the  wanner  parts  of 
this  Riding:  the  same  remark  may  be  made  on  the  narrow  tract 
which  lies  along  the  coast,  from  Whitby  to  Scarborough. 

The  climate  of  the  Western  Moorlands  is  colder  than  that 
f^£  the  Eastern  Moorlands ;  although  the  soil  of  the  former  is 

mor^ 

shock  and  standing  uncut,  when  the  snow  was  a  foot  Uiick  on  the  gromidi 
and  drifted  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet. 

*  Every  one  who  has  attentively  viewed  the  Eastein  Moorlands  will  be 
readily  convinced,  that  no  other  mode  of  improvement  would  repay  the  la- 
bour and  tlie  expenc^.  Ten  acres  is  now  the  qnantify  required  to  soppor^ 
^oe  small  ill-lookuig  sheep.    Take,  pa^  198. 
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&YOurable  to  vegetation  in  consequence  of  their  calcareous 
eompodtion.  The  Western  Moorlands  being  much  more  ele« 
fated  than  the  Eastern,  and  not  like  them  exposed  to  the  sea 
air,  remain  longer  covered  with  snow,  and  are  £Eur  more  subject 
to  rain.  In  Yorkshire,  as  well  as  in  all  the  counties  bordering 
an  the  German  ocean,  the  east  wind  usually  predominates  in  the 
spring,  and  duripg  a  great  part  of  the  summer,  as  do  the  west 
winds  in  the  western  parts  of  the  island.  The  conflict  of  these 
two  winds  generally  takes  place  in  the  Western  Moorlands,  and  - 
to  this  ouiae  must  be  attributed  the  almost  constant  rains  that 
&U  in  this  mountainous  district  The  clouds  from  the  Atlantic^ 
poshed  forward  by  the  westerly  winds,  are  there  stopped  in  their 
course  by  the  powerful  resistance  of  the  easterly  winds,  as  well 
by  die  mountains,  that  arrest  their  progress,  and  fall  upon  the 
Mocwlanda  in  almost  incessant  rains ;  a  circumstance  which,  by 
preventing  the  ripening  of  com,  presents  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  cukivatiofu 

AoBicuLTVRE,  Ac — ^Throughout  the  greatest  part,  however, 
ef  the  North  Riding,  agriculture,  though  far  from  being  carried 
to  perfection,  is  advancing  towards  that  point  as  r^idly  as  in 
most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  considering  the  circumstances  of  cli« 
ssate  and  soil.  In  those  parts  that  admit  of  cultivation,  the 
frnners  form  a  very  respectable  class  of  society :  they  are  libe- 
ral in  their  sentiments  with  respect  to  their  profession,  generally 
deiiroQs  of  making  improvements,  and  ready  to  adopt  any  that 
aCMd  a  reaaonable  prospect  of  success**  In  general  the  peasan- 
try of  this  Riding  are  aober,  industrious,  and  orderly.  **  In  the 
■orthem  part  of  the  Vale  of  York,  the  rental  of  farms  is  genet-ally 
from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum  ;  of  very 
frw,  perhi^s,  as  low  as  for^  pounds,  and  some  as  high  as  six 

G  S  hundred 

*  Tke  sequestered  parts  of  this  Riding,  however,  fbniisb  examples  of 
MBW  wfaoare  averse  to  any  deviation  from  the  ways  of  their  forefathers, 
aB4  this  is  the  noat  observable,  where  faiuis  have  remained  ia  the  sania 
fanubes  for  several  geocrations. 
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hundred  pounds ;  but  fiirther  to  the  southward,  there  k  a  larger 
proportion  of  small  fanni»  some  of  which  are  as  low  as  twenty 
pounds,  with  others  as  high  as  two  hundred  pounds.  On  the 
Howardian  Hills  the  generality  of  farms  are  under  one  hun- 
dred pounds ;  very  few  are  so  high  as  two  hundred  pounds. 
In  Ryedaie  are  many  farms  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
several  from  that  to  eight  hundred  pounds,  per  annum,  or 
npvrards ;  nevertheless  the  greater  proportion  of  it  is  held  in 
farms  of  about  or  below  one  hundred  pounds^  In  the  Marishes 
they  may  generally  be  stated  at  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  per  annum,  few  so  high  as  two  hundred  pounds. 
In  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Moorlands  the  farms  are  smalls 
very  few  above  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  but  generally 
from  five  to  forty  pounds  per  annum.  Wherever  there  are  towns 
•r  large  villages  a  greater  proportion  of  small  farms  are  to  be 
met  with."*  In  regard  to  the  rent  of  land  per  acre,  the  qua- 
lities of  the  soil  and  other  circumstances  are  so  various  that 
nothing  can  be  accurately  8tated.f  Most  of  the  farms  are  let 
from  year  to  year,  and  leases  are  unusuaL  But  notwithstanding 
the  supposed  precariousness  of  the  tenure  few  parts  of  England 
oan  exhibit  a  tenantry  longer  established  on  their  farms*  In 
many  estates  in  this  district  the  same  families  have  remained  on 
most  of  the  farms  for  several  generations,  without  any  unreason- 
able advancement  of  rent  beyond  what  is  proportioned  to  the 
advanced  prices  of  produce; 

In  the  Vale  of  York  it  is  computed  that  one*third  <^  the  ground 
is  in  tillage  and  two-thirds  iu  grass.:^  The  western  end  of  the 
Howardian  Hilb,  and  from  thence  to  Thirsk  is  chiefly  a  dairy 

country, 
*  Take's  Agrieiiltnnil  Sonrey,  p.48. 

t  It  is  needtesss  to  say,  that  some  land  is  not  worth  one  sbiOing  per  acre. 
Good  land  in  the  neighbonrfaood  of  towns  is  let  in  small  parcels,  for  conve* 
nience,  as  high  as  from  three  to  five  pounds  per  acre,  or  even  higher. 

%  A  considerable  quantity  of  mustard  is  grown  near  York,  and  prepared 
for  use  in  that  city :  it  is  commonly  called  Durham  mustard,  from  Mag 
^epared  io  the  suurner  first  practised  at  that  place. 
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fy  and  not  more  than  one*fourth  is  tiUage :  on  the  other 
of  these  hilb  the  tillage  and  grass  are  nearly  equal  in 
({uaatity*  **  Ryedale,  the  Marishes,  and  the  northern  part  of 
the  coaal,  have  about  one-third  in  tillage ;  the  southeni  part  of 
the  coast  about  one*fburth;  and  Cleveland  about  one-hal£"  In 
the  dalee  of  the  Eastern  Moors^  only  about  one-fiftti  is  in  tillage, 
sad  macb  less  in  those  of  the  Western  Moofs.  Wensleydale  is 
aksoat  wholly  in  grass,  the  humidity  of  the  climate  in  the 
WssCeiB  M(K>r]and8  not  admitting  of  tillage  with  any  prospect 
of  advantage.  In  the  dales  farther  nordi  somewhat  more  com 
ii  grown,  but  the  quantity,  even  there,  is  very  smaD.  **  The  in« 
closed  lands  in  all  these  dales  are  chiefly  appropriated  to  mea- 
dow ;  the  lower  and  better  parts  of  the  moors  are  mostly  stinted 
psstures,  on  which  the  cattle  are  kept  in  summer.'** 

The  soil,  the  climate,  and  other  circumstances  of  an  extensive 
district  are  generally  so  various,  that  the  rotation  of  crops  must 
he  diftrent  in  distinct  parts.  On  strong  soils  the  usual  course 
is  fidlow,  wheat,  oats,  or  sometimes  beans,  beans  and  peas  mixed, 
or  peas  instead  of  oats ;  and  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Easing- 
wold,  faflow,  wheat,  beans,  or  peas  and  beans  mixed.  On 
gfsveUy  and  loamy  soils  the  courses  are  various ;  sometimes 
Ulow,  wheat,  beans,  or  blendings,  or  early  oats;  sometimes 
tonips,  barley,  clover,  wheat,  or  white  peas  instead  of  liio 
dover.  Some  sow  barley  and  turnips  alternately.  Near  Catte* 
rick,  the  rotation  is  often  barley,  clover,  turnips:  near  Bedale  it 
ii  sonsetimeB  turnips,  wheat,  beans,  .imd  then  agam  turnips.  In 
Ryedale,  the  Marishes,  and  some  parts  of  the  Vale  of  York,  the 
ceofse  on  the  higher  soito  is  turnips,  barley,  red  clover,  wheat. 
In  Clevdand,  and  along  the  coast,  the  common  rotation  is  M* 
low,  wheat,  oats,  or,  instead  of  the  last,  beans  or  Mendings, 
vhich  are  a  mixture  of  peaa  and  beans :  tura^»  are  hot  little 
adtivated«t    From  all  these  courses,  however,  there  are  various 

6  4  deviations, 


*  The  high  moon  are  generaUy  ooihaitod  pottores. 
f  Tcfy  little  barley  ii  eohivstdl  ia  Clcvdsad,  Ryedale,  or  the  MariilMS. 
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deviations,  induced  bj  different  consideration!  and  circtinistaneef* 
Wheat  is  the  staple  produce  of  Cleveland,  and  no  other  district 
in  this  Riding  produces  so  great  a  quantity,  in  proportion  to  its . 
extent,  or  of  so  good  a  quality ;  yet  the  crops  are  not  so  abun- 
dant as  in  those  parts  where  they  are  more  in  the  practice  of 
Cultivating  turnips,  dover,  and  grass  seeds.  In  Cleveland  three 
quatters  per  acre  are  esteemed  a  fair  crop ;  but  in  Ryedale,  and 
the  best  cultivated  parts  of  the  Vale  of  York,  from  three  and  a 
half  to  four  quarters  per  acre  are  frequently  obtained ;  and  crops 
of  five  quarters  per  acre  are  not  uncommon.  The  produce  of 
other  Junds  of  grain  is  also  exceedingly  various,  as  the  quality 
of  the  lands  is  so  different,  so  that  nothing  to  the  purpose  can  be 
said  on  that  subject.*  Barley  is  not  much  cultivated  in  the 
North  Riding,  nor  rye,  except  on  poor  and  sandy  soils.  Meslin, 
or  a  mixture  offbeat  and  rye,  is  very  common,  and  of  this  the 
household  bread  is  made  throughout  the  country :  it  is  used  in 
families  of  almost  every  rank,  and  is  both  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious. Ryedale  is  as  remarkable  for  the  culture  of  oats  as 
Cleveland  is  for  that  of  wheat :  the  crops  of  oats  in  this  district 
are  abundant,  and  their  quality  is  excellent.  In  Ryedale  eight 
quarters  per  acre  are  a  common  crop :  ten  are  oflen  produced, 
and  that  for  several  years  in  succession ;  but  in  most  otlier  parts 
of  the  Riding  six  quarters  are  esteemed  a  good  crop.f  The 
oats  are  chiefly  consumed  in  the  manufacturing  parts  of  York- 
shire, where  the  numerous  population  makes  use  chiefly  of  oaten 
bread.  The  oatmeal  made  from  new  com  is  alwap  the  most 
hs^ly  esteemed,  and  this  circumstance,  with  the  badness  of  the 
roads  to  Malton,  which,  in  winter,  are  almost  impassable,  has 
given  rise  to  the  custom  which  prevails  in  Ryedale,  of  threshing 
the  oats  in  the  field,  as  soon  as  they  are  cut  and  well  dried,  m 
the  same  manner  as  is  the  practice  with  rape.    By  this  means  the 

Ryedale 

*  In  tlie  weH  cultivated  parts  of  thii  Riding  few  fields  remaiii  open,  moat 
of  them  have  been  lon^  inelofed. 

t  A  tttUc  flax  IS  also  grown  in  Ryedale 
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Byedale  fanners  have  the  advantage  of  the  first  market;  and  of 
the  highest  prices,  as  their  oats  are  not  only  the  best,  but  also 
the  earliest  that  can  be  obtained,  for  die  consumption  of  the 
West  Riding;  and  they  likewise  deliver  them  while  the  roads 
are  in  a  good  state.*  This  method  of  threshing  their  oats  is 
attended  with  several  other  advantages,  and  also  with  many 
disadvantages,  of  which  the  discussion  would  lead  to  a  prolixin 
incompatible  with  the  plan  of  this  work.f 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  Vale  of  York,  on  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Howardian  Hills,  and  in  Ryedale,  the  harvest  generally 
begins  about  the  second  week  in  August:  in  the  northern  part 
sf  the  Vale,  the  west  end  of  the  Howardian  Hills,  in  Cleveland 
and  the  Blarishes,  towards  the  end  of  that  month:  on  the  coast, 
and  in  the  dales  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Moorlands,  where 
die  situation  is  favourable,  about  the  beginning  of  September, 
bnt  in  general  about  the  end  of  that  month  or  in  the  beginning 
of  October.  In  Cleveland,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Vale 
of  York,  oats  and  other  grain  were,  till  within  a  few  years,  cut 
with  the  sickle;  but  this  practice  is  now  giving  way  to  that  of 
mewing  widi  the  scythe,  which  is  generally  used  for  all  kinds  of 
grain  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Riding:  several,  however,  yet 
prefer  the  sickle  for  wheat.  Mr.  Tuke  observes,  that  the  grass 
grounds  are  greatly  neglected,  and  hay  making  ill  managed  in 
every  part  of  this  Riding,  except  in  the  dales  of  the  Western 
Moorlands.^ 

Wlien  the  extent  of  the  North  Riding  u  considered,  that  of 
Ae  woodlands  is  comparatively  small.    The  following  estimate 

of 

*  Abnost  tlie  whole  produce  of  Ryedale,  especially  the  oats,  is  sent 
uto  the  West  Ridins  through  the  medium  of  the  conifactors  of  Malton. 
A  iiTcat  quantity  of  rape  is  groMn  in  Ryedale,  and  not  a  little  in  the  Valt 
•f  York.    It  ii  generaUy  threshed  in  the  field. 

f  For  the  various  modes  of  threshing  oats  m  the  field,  or  the  stack-' 
yards,  and  the  reasons  for  that  practice,  see  Manhairi  Rural  £cod. 
Yorfcjh.  U,  p.  f  1,  See. 

I  Africvltiiral  Sarv.  chap.  8,  sect.  1,  3. 
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of  the  quantity  in  each  district  is  considered  bj  Mr.Tuke  as  not 
fiur  from  the  truth. 

Acres, 

Tlieeoast  ■• 3,000 

Cleveland 1,500 

Tbe  Vale  of  York  with  the  Howardian  Hilk 11, 000 

Ryedale  with  the  East  and  West  Mariahes 6,  000 

Easteni  Moorlands  3,  000 

Westenido t,000 


Total        25, 500 


Exclusive  of  the  above,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
timber  in  the  hedge-rows,  particularly  in  Ryedale,  the  How* 
ardian  Hills,  and  the  Vale  of  York*  Large  full  grown  timber, 
however,  is  extremely  scarce,  except  on  the  estates  of  C.  S. 
Duncombe,  Esq.  and  those  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  The  de- 
struction  of  woods  is  a  natural  consequence  ai  the  progress  of 
agriculture:  the  extravagant  price  of  timber  is  a  powerful  in* 
dtement  to  its  further  demolition;  and  the  sound  of  the  axe  k 
now  every  where  heard.  The  rapid  decrease  of  timber  has 
long  been  considered  by  speculative  politicians  as  a  mibject  of 
alarm,  and  dreadfully  ominous  to  the  naval  power  and  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  this  kingdom;  but  it  may  with  some  degree  of 
probability  be  presumed,  that  the  evil  itself  will  produce  its  own 
remedy.  If  the  exorbitant  price  of  timber  encourage  the  cut- 
ting it  down,  the  same  cause  will  suggest  the  profits  of  planting, 
which  has  hitherto  been  little  attended  to  in  tliis  district  Some 
proprietors,  however,  have  of  late  years  formed  considerable 
plantations.  The  oak  timber,  in  most  parts  of  the  North  Ridings 
though  not  large,  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  being  produced  on 
sound,  and  often  rooky  ground;  its  growth  is  slow,  which  renders 
it  extremely  hard  and  durable,  and  to  tlie  use  of  it  the  ship 
builders  of  Whitby  owe  their  wealtli,  and  the  ships  their  ce- 
lebri^.*    This  port,  and  Scarborough,  consume  most  of  the  ship 

timber 

*  Take's  Sorv.  p.  188. 
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produced  in   this  Riding,  except  such  as  may  grow 
towards  its  western  extremity. 

The  breed  of  cattle,  throughout  the  North  Riding,  is  the  short- 
homed,  except  towards  the  western  boundaries,  where  some 
smaD  long-homed  cattle  are  met  with.  The  short-homed  cat- 
tle of  the  northern  part  of  the  Vale  of  York,  and  of  Cleveland, 
are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tees  Water  breed.*  This  district 
is  supposed  to  produce  the  largest  cattle  in  England ;  and  the 
breed  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  greatly  improved.  In  the 
oaiBitry  nearer  York,  where  cattle  are  kept  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  dairy,  the  breed  is  less  an  object  of  attention,  the 
the  milk  being  considered  as  of  greater  importance.  In  the 
Howardian  Hflls,  Ryedale,  and  the  Marishes,  considerable  at* 
tcstion  is  paid  to  the  breed,  and  here,  next  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tees,  are  the  best  short-homed  cattle  in  the  Riding.  The  cat- 
tfe  of  the  Western  Moorlands  are  small :  when  fat,  they  seldom 
exceed  fi>r^  stone  weight.  In  the  dales  of  the  Eastern  Moor- 
lands, and  on  the  coast,  the  cattle  are  clean  and  fine  in  the  bone, 
and  good  feeders,  but  considerably  inferior  in  size  to  the  Tees 
Water  bleed.  In  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  the  coast,  Ryedale,  the 
Howardiin  Hills,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Vde  of  York,  the 
practice  of  working  oxen  prevails,  although  it  is  less  general 
than  fennerly.  In  the  western  part  of  the  Riding,  the  northern 
pars  of  the  Vale  of  York,  and  in  Cleveland,  oxen  are  seldom 
and  foe  the  draught. 

Hie  sheep  of  the  old  stock  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Vale 
of  Yc»k»  and  of  Cleveland,  generally  called  Tees  Water  sheep, 
ase  large,  coarse  boned,  and  slow  feeders;  and  their  wool  is 
hanh  and  dry.  But  the  stock  of  most  of  the  principal  farmelv 
hss  of  late  been  greatly  improved,  by  a  mixture  of  the  Dis- 
ley  and  Northumberland  breeds.  The  sheep  of  the  Marishes, 
Ryedi^,  and  the  Howardian  Hills  are  also  greatly  improved ; 
hot  the  Disley  breed  is  not  yet  grown  common  in  Cleveland. 

The 

*  In  may  fMUls  of  En^and  they  are  called  the  Holdeniest  breed,  from 
the  dbtrict  sf  that  nsM  IB  the  East  RidiBf. 
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The  moorland  sheep  are  small :  those  on  the  higher  inclosed 
lands  of  the  Western  Moors  will,  when  three  years  old,  and  fat^ 
weigh  from  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds  per  quarter,  and  produce 
a  fleece  of  about  five  pounds,  of  tolerably  fine  wool.  The  whole 
of  this  wool  is  worked  up  into  the  knitted  hosiery,  for  which 
these  dales  are  celebrated.*  Those  which  are  bred  on  the 
heights  of  these  Moorlands  are  smaller,  and  generally  homed. 
The  wethers  are  usually  sold  off  when  rising  four  years  old,  and 
when  well  fed  will  weigh  about  sixteen  pounds  per  quarter. 
Their  wool  is  coarse  and  open,  and  their  fleeces  average 
from  three  to  four  pounds.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  sheep 
on  these  moors  are  of  the  short  or  small  Scotch  breed.  The 
aheep  on  the  Eastern  Moorlands  are  homed,  with  black  or 
mottled  faces:  they  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  Westem  Moor- 
lands, not  weighing,  when  well  fed,  above  fourteen  pounds  per 
quarter,  and  their  fleeces  will  not  average  more  than  three 
pounds  of  an  open,  loose,  and  coarse  wool,  some  of  which  is  very 
little  finer  than  goat's  hair.  The  sheep  of  these  Moorlands,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  as  good  as  the  soil  and  climate  will  admit. 

Yorkshire  has  long  been  famed  for  its  horses,  and  the  North 
Riding  is  particularly  distinguished  for  its  breed;  the  Cleveland 
horses  being  clean  made,  strong  and  active,  are  extremely  well 
adapted  to  the  coach  or  the  plough ;  those  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  Vale  of  York  are,  by  the  general  introduction  of  the 
racing  blood,  rendered  the  most  valuable  breed  for  the  saddle. 
The  southern  part  of  the  Vale,  the  Howardian  Hills,  Ryedale, 
and  the  Marishes,  also  produce  a  great  number  of  horses,  both 
for  the  saddle  and  the  coach.  The  dales  of  the  Eastern  Moor- 
lands rear  many  horses,  which  being  of  a  smaller  breed,  are  too 
low  for  the  coach,  but  are  a  hardy  and  useful  race.  Horsea 
also  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  stock  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  Western  Moorlands.  They  are  generally  bred  be- 
tween tlie  Scotch  galloways  and  the  country  breed,  and  are  a 

hardy 

*  Tlie  inhabitants  of  these  dales  are  very  generally  employed  in  knit- 
in^f  stockings,  but  the  trade  seems  to.  be  somewhat  on  the  deplioe. 
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hardy  and  Tery  strong  race,  in  proportion  to  their  size:  these 
are  chiefly  sold  into  the  manufacturing  parts  of  the  West 
Riding  and  Lancashire,  for  ordinary  purposes.* 

The  carriages  osed  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  in  the 
Borthem  part  of  the  Vale  of  York,  are  chiefly  carts.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  Vale,  the  Howardian  Hills,  Ryedale,  and 
the  Marishes,  waggons  are  in  general  use:  they  have  also 
large  heavy  carts  drawn  by  two  or  three  horses:  light  carts 
are  also  sometimes  seen.  In  the  Western  Moorlands  scarcely 
any  waggons  are  used;  but  generally  small  narrow  wheeled 
carts,  drawn  by  one  horse.  In  the  Eastern  Moorlands  very 
few  carts  are  to  be  seen:  they  generally  use  small  low  wheeled 
waggons,  which  contain  only  from  twelve  to  twenty  bushels:  to 
these  they  yoke  two  pair  of  oxen,  with  one  or  two  horses  before 
them.  In  Cleveland  very  few  waggons  are  used,  but  generally 
three-horse  carts:  one  horse  is  put  in  the  shafls,  and  two  abreast 
before  him«  Marshal  in  his  **  Rural  Economy,"  speaks  much 
in  fiivour  of  this  sort  of  team.  In  every  other  part  of  this 
Riding,  the  horses  are  generally  yoked  one  before  another. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  North  Riding,  wheels  more  than 
three  inches  broad  are  very  rare.f  Ploughing  is  generally 
performed  by  two  horses  yoked  abreast,  except  in  Cleveland 
and  the  northern  part  6f  the  Vale  of  York,  where  it  is  common 
to  i^ough  with  three  hcnses,  two  abreast,  and  one  before. 

The  turnpike  roads  in  this  Riding  are  generally  good;  but 
many  of  the  parochial  roads  are  in  a  very  bad  state,  especially 
in  that  part  of  the  Vale  of  York  which  lies  between  the  western 
end  of  the  Howardian  Hills  and  the  river  Ouse ;  and  still  more 
in  Ryedale  and  the  Marishes,  where  tne  soil  is  deep,  the  countxy 
wet,  and  good  materials  arc  at  a  considerable  distance.    In  the 

larger 

•  Agricultural  Suit.  273  and  274. 

t  lo  the  weli  cultivated  parts  of  tlie  North  Ridiog,  almost  all  tbe  im- 
proved  instruments  of  biisbaodry  are  known.  The  threshing- mill  visn 
iatrodoced  about  the  year  1790,  by  £.  Cleaver,  Esq.  of  Numiugton. 
Take's  AgricaltHral  Sur.  p.  St.     Wuinowing  macliiucs  are  in  general  use. 
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larger  dales  of  the  Western  Moorlands,  the  roads  are  tolerably 
good;  but  in  those  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  they  are  ver]r 
narrow  and  rough.*  The  roads  of  Cleveland  are  in  general 
excellent,  and  most  of  them  free  from  tolls,  being  kept  in  re- 
pair by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  the  statute  labour  of  the 
inhabitants.f 

In  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  landed  property  is  greatly 
divided :  about  one  third  of  it  is  possessed  by  yeomamy*  Much 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Moorlands 
is  in  the  possession  of  freeholders,  the  value  of  whose  lands, 
seldom  amounts  to  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  The  rest 
of  the  country  is  divided  into  estates  of  different  value,  from 
seven  or  eight  hundred,  as  high  as  twenty  thousand  per  annum^ 
or  upwards;  but  very  few  rise  any  thing  near  to  so  great  an 
amount.  The  greatest  part  of  the  gentlemen  of  prc^r^  re- 
side, either  constantly  cmt  a  great  part  of  the  year,  on  their  estates. 
Many  of  these  occupy  considerable  tracts  of  land,  and  by  their 
scientific  and- spirited  management,  greatly  promote  agricultural 
hnprovements.  Few  parts  of  England,  perhiqps,  can  boast  of  a 
greater  number  of  gentlemen's  seats  than  such  districts  of  this 
Riding  as  are  calculated  for  a  comfortable  residence.  In  the 
following  list  they  are  arranged  in  a^)h^etical  order,  according 
to  the  best  information  that  could  be  procured,  and  I  believe 
that  scarcely  any  are  omitted.  Those  that  are  the  most  remark* 
able  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in  their  proper  places. 

SEATS  OF  NOBLEMEN. 

Hornby  X!astle,  five  miles  from  Bedale,  seven  miles  from 

Richmond    Duke  of  Leeds. 

Stanwick, 

*  In  the  Moorlands,  both  East  and  West,  tlie  heavy  mows  in  winter, 
and  the  extensive  mosses  or  bogs,  render  travelling  dangerous  to  strangers. 

t  Two  toll  gates  have  been  erected  on  a  new  road,  made  by  act  of  par^ 
Baraent,  between  Thirsk  and  Yafm,  in  1803;  but  the  conveniences  of  this 
improvement  vrill  amply  compensate  the  expence  laid  on  the 'public. 
Graves's  Hbt.  of  Cleveland,  p.  39. 
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Stanwick^  eight  miks  from  Richmond,  nine  miles  from  D«r* 
lington,  Durham     Duke  of  NortkumberlaruL 

Castle  Howard,  six  miles  from  Malton,  fifteen  miles  from  York 

Earl  of  Carlisle. 

Gersham,  fifteen  miles  from  Catterick,  twenty-nine  mites 
from  Gretabridge Earl  ofDarlingioru 

Womersgill,   seventeen  miles   from   Gretabridge,   fourteen 
miles  from  Barnard  Castle,  Durham  •  •  •  •  Earl  of  Strathmore^ 

Aske,  two  miles  from  Richmond,  five  miles  from  Catterick 

Lord  Dundas. 

Bolton  HaU,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Leyburn,  four  miles 
ftod  a  half  from  Middleham    Lord  BoUoru 

Danby  Lodge,  ten  miles  from  Guisborough,  twelve  miles  from 
Whitby,  seventeen  miles  from  Kirby-Moorside*  •Lcfrd  Daome^ 

Layton  West,  six  miles  from  Richmond,  six  miles  from  Greta* 
bridge,  nine  miles  frx>m  C  atterick « Lord  Rokeby. 

Molgrave  Castle,  four  miles  from  Whitby,  seventeen  miles 
from  Gnisboroiigh,  twenty-five  miles  from  Stokesley 

Lord  Mulgraoe* 

Napfpa  HaU,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Askrigg,  six  miles  and 
a  half  from  Haws Lord  Granthanu 

Newby  Park,  four  miles  from  Boroughbridge,  five  miles  fi'om 
Ripon,  eleven  miles  from  Knaresborough*  •  •  'Lord  Granthanu 

Ufrfeatham,  Cleveland,  three  miles  from  Guisborough,  eleven 
miles  from  Stokesley. 

GENTLEMEN'S  SEATS.* 

Acklam,  seven  miles  from  Yarm,  seven  miles  from  Stokesley. 
ten  miles  firom Guisborough \T.  Hustler^  Esq, 

Aislaby,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Pickering,  ten  miles  and  a 

half  firom  Malton T.HayeSyEsq. 

Aislaby, 

*  These  are  die  seats  of  gentieoMra  io  the  coantry :  those  m  fhe  Isrge 
Mt  for  brevity's  stUw  omitted. 
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Aislaby,  three  miles  from  Whitby,  nineteen  miles  from  Guis- 
boroughy  nineteen  miles  from  Pickering 

M>  NoblCf  Esq,  and  «/•  Benson^  Esq. 

Aldby  Parky  ten  miles  from  Malton,  ten  miles  from  York^ 
fifteen' miles  from  Easingwold H.  Darley^  Esq. 

AlnOy  four  miles  from  Easingwold,  five  miles  from  Borough- 
bridge,  eleven  miles  from  York E.  S.  Strangevxty^  Esq, 

Arden  Hall,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Thirsk,  ten  miles  from 
Helmsley,  eleven  miles  from  Northallerton  •  •  C  Tancred^  Esq, 

AmclifF,   eight  miles  from  Northallerton,  eight  miles  from 
Stokesley,  thirteen  miles  from  Thirsk     •  •  •  •  Mrs.  Mauleverer. 

Bamingham,    two  miles  from  Gretabridge,  ten  miles  from 
Richmond    •  -  •  •  • • .  •  •  • .  • JV,  MUbank^  Esq, 

•  Barton,  five  miles  and  a  half  from  Malton,  nine  miles  from  Kir- 
by-jMoorside,  twelve  miles  from  Helmsley  •  •  /.  Leatham^  Esq, 

Bedale,  seven  miles  from  Catterick,  eight  miles  from  North- 
allerton, twelve  miles  from  Ripon H.  Peirse^  Esq, 

Beningbrough  Hall,  eight  miles  from  York,  seven  miles  from 
£asing>vold   G.  Earle^  Esq. 

Bcnkil  Grange,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Bedale,  seven  miles 
from  Catterick    Mrs,  Brooke. 

BossaD,  nine  miles  from  York,  eleven  miles  from  Malton^ 
thirteen  miles  from  Easingwold     R.  BeUy  Esq, 

Brafferton^   four   miles   from    Easingwold,    five  miles  from 
Boroughbridge,  sixteen  miles  from  York 

A^.  B.  Hodgson^  Esq, 

Bransby,  six  miles  from  Easingwold,  fourteen  miles  from  Mal- 
ton, fourteen  miles  from  York    •  •  •  jp.  Ckolmley^  Esq, 

Brawith,  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Thirsk,  six  miles  from 
Northallerton    W.  Consetty  Esq. 

Brompton,  eight  miles  from   Scarborough,  ten   miles  from 
Pickering,  fourteen  miles  from  Malton  •  •  Sir  G.  Calet/y  Bart, 

B rough  Hall,  five  miles  from  Richmond,  seven  miles  from 

Catterick    • Sir  J,  Lawon^  Bart. 

Bulmep, 
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Bulmer,  tix  miles  from  Malton,  thirteen  miles  from  Easing* 
voldy  fourteen  miles  from  York •  • .  •  •  Rev,  W,  Preston* 

Burton,  fire  miles  and  a  half  from  Askrigg,  six  miles  and  a 
bilf  from  Leybum     W,  Purchasep  Esq. 

Boitmi  Constable,  five  miles  from  Leybum,  five  miles  and  a 
balf  from  Richmond Rev»  Chrisi,  tVyviUe. 

Busby  Hall,  two  miles  from  Stokesley,  ten  miles  from  Yarm, 
fourteen  miles  from  Northallerton   JV.  Marooood^  Esq. 

Camp  Hall,  five  miles  from  Bedale,  seven  miles  from  Mar- 
sham,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Ripon 

W.  R.  L.  SetjeanUon^  Esq* 

CaiUon  Hall,  eight  miles  from  Richmond,  seven  miles  firom 
Dirfington,  Durham  •  •  •  * •^H,  P.  PuUeine^  Esq* 

Carr-Hall,  three  miles  from  Whitby,  eighteen  miles  from 
Pickering    • Christ,  Preston^  Esq. 

Cawton,  six  miles  from  Helmslcy,  fourteen  miles  from  Mal- 
too W.  Garforih^  Esq. 

Giife,  five  miles  from  Darlington,  Durham,  ten  miles  from 

Richmond   H.  WUham^  Esq. 

Clifton  Casde,  three  miles  from  Masham,  five  miles  from 
Bedale   T.  Mutton,  Esq. 

Cliats,  /tve  miles  from  Reeth,  six  miles  and  a  half  from  Rich* 
mood T.  Errington,  Esq. 

Coverbam  Abbey,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Middleham,  three 
miles  fiom  Leybum     • E.  Lister,  Esq. 

Crake  Hall,  two  miles  from  Bedale,  ten  miles  from  Rich* 
mood JV.  Hudson,  Esq. 

Crathome,  fr>ur  miles  from  Yarm,  six  miles  from  Stokesley, 
tvdve  miles  fr^m  Northallerton T.  Crathome,  Esq. 

Crofr  Hall,  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Daiiington,  Durham* 
twdve  miles  and  a  half  from  Northallerton*  •  JV.  Chaytor,  Esq. 

Danby,  tiro  mfles  from  Middleham,  three  miles  from  Ley** 
bum S.T.Scroope,  Esq. 

Danby  Hill,  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Northallerton,  seven 
Vol.  XVL  H  miles 
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miles  and  a  half  from  Bedale,  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  from 
Richmond • Fev,  W.  Cust. 

Doe-Park  Hall,  seven  miles  from  Gretabridge,  nineteen  miles 
from  Richmond • T.  Hutchinson,  Esq, 

Dowthwaite  Dale,  three  miles  from  Kirby-Moorside,  ten  miles 
from  Hehnsley R.  Shepherd^  Esq, 

Duncombe  Park,  half  a  mile  from  Helmsley,  fourteen  miles 
horn  Thirsk,  twenty-three  miles  from  York  C.  Duncombe^  Esq, 

EasC-Thorp  Park,  two  miles  and  a  Iralf  from  Malton,  eleven 
miles  from  Kirby-Moorside   •  •  -  •  •    ..•-•...  i2.  Roydes^  Esq. 

Eastwood,  one  mile  from   Gretabridge,   twelve  miles   from 
Richmond    • J.  Hanhy^  Esq. 

Egton  fridge,  eight  miles  from  Whitby,  sixteen  miles  from 
Guisborough . . .  •  T.  Smith,  Esq. 

Faceby  Lodge,  four  miles  from  Stokesley,  nine  miles  from 
Yarm • J.  Favell^Esq. 

Firby  Grange,  one  mile  from  Bedale,  eight  miles  from  Cat- 
terick T.  Core,  Esq. 

Fleatham-Kirby,  six  miles  from  Bedale,  six  miles  from  Rich- 
mond   • Miss  Lavsrence. 

Forcett  Hall,  seven  miles  from  Richmond,  eight  miles  from 
Darlington,  Durham    C.  Mitchel,  Esq. 

Fremington,  one  mile  from  Reeth,  nine  miles  from   Rich- 
mond   • P.  Dennis,  Esq. 

Ganthorp,  five  miles  from  Malton,  fifteen  miles  and  a  half 
firom  York Rev.  J.  Forth. 

Gilling,   three  miles  from  Richmond,  five  miles  from  Cat- 
teiick < *...••• Rev.  W.  Wharton. 

Gilling  Castle,  five  miles  from  Helmsley,  eight  miles  from 
Easingwoldy  eighteen  miles  from  York C.  Fairfax,  Esq. 

Grinkle  Park,  eleven  miles  from  Guisborough,  fourteen  miles 
from  Whitby    R.  W.  Middleton,  Esq. 

Hackness,  six  miles  from  Scarborough,,  sixteen  miles  and  a 

kalf  from  Whitby  •###••••••• ••  Lady  Johnstone. 

Halnaby, 
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Halnaby  Hall,  six  miles  and  a  half  from  Richmond,  six  miles 
and  a  half  from  Cattericky  six  miles  and  a  hdf  from  Darlingtoiiy 
Darham  •••*•• • Sir  Ralph  MUbanky  Bart. 

Harley  East,  six  miles  and  a  half  from  Northallerton,  ten 
mfles  from  Stokesley,  twelve  miles  from  Thirsk  •  •  CoL  Burnet, 

Hartfbrth,  four  miles  from  Richmond,  eight  miles  from  Cat- 
terick,  eight  miles  from  Gretabrldge 5.  Craddocky  Esq. 

•Hawkswell,  East,  five  miles  from  Richmond,  six  miles  from 
Middiefaam    • H.  Gatcy  Esq. 

.Helmsley  Upper,  seven  miles  from  York,  fourteen  miles  from 
Malton    E.T.  Wkittelly  Esq. 

Hemlmgton  Hall,  six  miles  from  Stokesley,  seven  miles  from 
Yann,  nine  miles  from  Guisborough     General  Hall. 

Hieldenley,  three  miles  from  Malton,  fifteen  miles  and  a  half 
fipom  York Ladtf  Strickland. 

Highthome,  four  miles  from  Easingwold,  eight  miles  from 
Thirsk    • C.  Goultony  Esq. 

Hipewell  Lodge,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Richmond,  seven 
miles  and  a  half  from  Leybum •  •  •  T.  Hutchinsony  Esq. 

Holtby,  five  mOes  from  York,  fifteen  miles  and  a  half  from 
Malton Rev.  R.  Warbattom. 

Hornby  Grange,  seven  miles  from  Northallerton,  eight  miles 
hwn  Yarm,  nme  miles  from  Darlington,  Durham 

Major^General  Hervgill. 

Hovingham,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Helmsley,  nine  miles 
from  Malton • • E.  Worsleyy  Esq. 

Hunters  Hall,  eight  miles  from  Middleham,  eight  miles  and  a 
lialf  from  Leybum W.  Smithy  Esq. 

Hatton  Bonville,  five  miles  from  Northallerton,  eleven  miles 
sod  a  half  from  Darlington,  Durham  ••••A.  Hammondy  Esq. 
.     Hutton  Bushel],  six  miles  from  Scarboi-ough,  sixteen  miles 
frmn  Malton    Mrs.  Osbaldeston. 

Huttmi  Lodge,  eight  miles  from  Easingwold,  ten  miles  from 

Y«fk • • •••...•il  Thompson,  Esq. 

H  2  Huttons-Ambo, 
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Huttons-Amboy  eight  miles  and  a  half  from  Malton,  fifteen 

mSes  from  York    /?•*/.  Stainfbrth^  Esq. 

Hutton  Sand,  seven  miles  from  York,  twelve  miles  from 

Malton Rev.  T.  C.  R.  Read. 

Ingleby  Manor,  five  miles  firom  Stokesley,  eight  miles  and  a 

half  from  Guisborough   ......  / Sir  W.  FauliSf  Bart. 

Kildale,  six  miles  from  Stokesley,  six  miles  irom  Guisborougb 

/?.  Bell  Liveso^f  Esq* 
Killerbyr  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Catterick,  six  miles  from 

Richmond,  six  miles  from  Bedale  T.  Booths  Esq. 

Kingthorpe,  three  mifes  from  Pickering,  twelve  miles  from 
Malt4)n,  eighteen  miles  from  Whitby     •  •  •  •  J.  Fothergillf  Esq. 

Kiplin,  six  miles  from  Catterick,  seven  miles  from  Northaller- 
ton, eight  miles  from  Riclimoud  •  •  •  • %•  •  A.  Crowe^  Esq. 

Kirkleatham,  four  miles  and  a  half  firom  Guisborough,  twelve 
miles  from  Yarm,  twelve  miles  from  Stockton,  Durham 

Sir  C.  Turner^  Bart. 
.    Langton  Lodge,  five  miles  from  Northallerton,  ten  miles  from 

Richmond   •  •  • F.  Redfearrij  Esq. 

Lartington,  six  miles  from  Gretabridge,  seventeen  miles  from 

Richmond H.Mair,Esq. 

Layton  East,  six  miles  from  Richmond,  eight  miles  from  Cat- 
terick •  ••••• T.  Barker^  Esq. 

Leases,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Bedale,  four  miles  and  a 

half  from  Catterick Mrs.  Arden. 

Leven  Grove,  two  miles  from  Stokesley,  six  miles  from  Yarm 

Lady  AmhursL 
Londonderry,  three  miles  from  Bedale,  eight  miles  from 
Northallerton,  twelve  miles  from  Ripon  •  •  •  •  T.  Hunion^  Esq. 
Low- Row,  five  miles  from  Reeth,  nine  miles  from  Askrigg 

—  Parke^  Esq. 
Marske  Hall,  five  miles  from  Guisborough,  fourteen  miles  firom 

Stokesley    Hon.  Lanfjr,  Dundas. 

Marske,  six  miles  from  Richmond,  six  miles  from  Catterick 

J.  Hutton^  Esq. 

Marton, 
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Marton,  seven  miles  from  Stokesley,  seven  miles  from  Guis* 
boroughy  eight  miles  from  Tarm -B.  Ruddy  Esq, 

Maunbjy  six  miles  from  Northallerton,  six  miles  from  Thirsk 

T.  Walker^  Esq. 

^^ehneIb79  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Ripon,  seven  miles  from 
Thirsk W.  Priestley^  Esq, 

Middleton  Lodge,  six  miles  from  Richmond,  six  miles  from 
Cacterick F.  HaHley,  Esq. 

Mount  St.  John,  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Thirsk,  ten  miles 
from  ({elmsley,  fourteen  miles  from  Ripon  •  *Rev.  H.  EUsley. 

Myton,  three  miles  from  Boroughbridge,  fifleen  miles  from 
York   Sir  Martin  Stapleton^  Bart. 

Nawton  Lodge,  four  miles  from  Helmsley,  three  miles  from 
Kii1»y-Moorside,  seventeen  miles  from  Malton 

T.  Dujicombe^  Esq. 

Ness  East,  seven  miles  from  Helmsley,  eleven    miles  from 
Malton T.  Kendall^  Esq. 

Newbiggin,  five  miles  from  Whitby,  seventeen  miles  from 
Goisborough     • H.  Yeoman^  Esq. 

Newborough  Hall,  five  miles  from  Easingwold,  ten  miles  from 
Thirsk T.E.  Winn  Bellasyse^  Esq. 

Newby  Wiske,  five  miles  from  Northallerton,  six  miles  from 
Thirsk i-W.  Mitfordy  Esq. 

Newbuilding,  six  miles  from  Thirsk,  nine  miles  from  North- 
allerton  F.  Smithy  Esq. 

Newton,  four  miles  from  Helmsley,  thirteen  miles  from  Mal- 
ton   Sir  Geo.  WombweUy  Bart. 

Newton  House,  three  miles  from  Bedale,  five  miles  from  Cat- 
terick,  eight  miles  from  Northallerton Mrs.  Harrison. 

Normanby,  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Guisborough,  seven 
miles  from  Stokesley W.  Ward  Jackson^  Esq. 

Norton  Conyers,  two  miles  from  Ripon,  nine  miles  from  Bo- 
ronghbridge,  nine  miles  from  Bedale 

Sir  BeUingham  Grahanij  Bart. 
H  $  Nunnington, 
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Nunnington,  five  miles  and  a  half  from  Helmsley,  twelve  miles 
from  Malton   •  • Sir  Bellingham  Graham^  Bart* 

Ormesby  Hall,  six  miles  from  Guisborough,  seven  miles  from 
JStokesley Sir  IV,  Pennyman^  Bart, 

Oswaldkirky  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Helmsley,  thirteen 
miles  from  Malton  • T,  P.  Banner^  Esq. 

Park  Hall,  two  miles  from  Guisborough,  nine  miles  from 
Stokesley R,  Chdoner^  Esq, 

Peak,  eight  miles  from  Whitby,  twelve  miles  from  Scarbo- 
rough   S,  Cooky  Esq, 

Pepper  Hall,  six  miles  from  Northallerton,  seven  miles  from 
Richmond    J,  ArdeUy  Esq, 

Pinchinthorpe,  three  miles  from  Guisborough,  five  miles  from 
Stokesley J,  Lee,  Esq, 

Plantation,   one   mile   from   Guisborough,  nine  miles  from 
Stokesley   •••••• , . . . .  General  Hale, 

Raventhorpe,  four  miles  from  Thirsk,  eight  miles  and  a  lialf 
from  Helmsley    •  •  •  •  Capt,  Manners^ 

Raydale,  four  miles  from  Askrigg,  four  miles  from  Hawes 

H.  Peirse,  Esq, 

Red  Hall,  two  miles  from  Catterick,  four  miles  from  Bedale, 
six  miles  and  a  half  from  Richmond J,  Fallj  Esq, 

Rokeby,  one  mile  from   Gretabridge,  thirteen  miles    from 
Richmond    J,  BacoJi  Satory  Morritty  Esq, 

Rounton  Grange,  seven  miles  from  Northallerton,  eight  mile« 
from  Yarm » •  •  • ? J.  Wailesy  Esq, 

Ruswarp,  two  mjles  from  Whitby,  eigh^en  miles  and  a  quarter 
from  Pickering   J,  MarskaUy  Esq,  and  H,  JsketOy  Esq, 

Salton,  five  miles  from  Kirby-Moorside,  ten  miles  and  a  half 
from  Malton,  eleven  miles  from  Helmsley 

J,  Dawhery  Esq,  S,  Elainy  Esq,  and  Mess,  Pickardsy  Esqs, 

^cruton,  four  miles  from  Bedale,  six  miles  from  Catterick 

H,  GaUy  Esq, 

Sedbury  Hall,  four  miles  from  Richmond,  six  miles  from 
Catterick  . • ****Sir RobU  jyArcy  Hildyardy  Bart, 
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Semsy  HaJl,  five  miles  from  Easingwold,  six  miles  from  Think 

Han.  and  Rev,  W.  H.  Davmey, 

Sion  HiUy  four  miles  IromThirsk,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from 
Northallerton    » Ed.  D'Oj/lej/,  Esq. 

Skeebjy  two  miles  from  Richmond,  three  miles  aod  a  half 
firom  Catterick E.  Johnson^  Esq» 

Skelton  Castle*  three  miles  from  Gruisborough,  twelve  miies 
from  Stokeslej* J*  Wharton^  Esq. 

Skinnlngrave,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Guisborough,  four- 
teen miles  and  a  quarter  from  Whitby   ••••</.  Easterly^  Esq. 

Sleights,  four  miles  from  Whitby,  seventeen  miles  from  Pick- 
ering- •  •  • •  •  •  •  3frs.  Bateman  and  J.  C.  Coats,  Esq. 

Snainton,  seven  mfles  from  Pickering,  ten  miles  and  a  half 
from  Scarborough    # J.  Listevy  Esq. 

Sm^  Hall,  three  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Masham,  three 
miles  and  a  half  from  Bedale W.  MUhanJc^  Esq. 

Soeaton.  Hall,  three  miles  from  Whitby,  eighteen  miles  from 
Pickering,  eighteen  miles  from  Scarborough 

Sir  J.  Mihsy  Bart. 

Spanton  Lodge,  four  miles  from  Kirby-Moorside,  ten  mile» 
firom  Helmsley    R.Darleyy  Esq. 

Spennythorne,  one  mile  from  Middleham,  two  miles  and  a 
quarter  from  Leybum,  eight  miles  and  a  half  from  Richmond 
W.  Ckaiftor,  Esq.  and  T.  StraoAenziey  Esq. 

Stainsacre,  two  miles  from  Whitby,  nineteen  miles  from  Scar* 
borough • J.  Sandersy  Esq. 

Stainton^  four  miles  from  Stokesley,  five  miles  from  Yarm 

Rev.  Archdeacon  BaiUie. 

Stakesley  High,  one  mile  from  W^hitby,  twenty  miles  from 
Guisborough   J.  Barker.  Esq.  and  J.  Blackburn^  Esq. 

Stakesley  Low,  half  a  mile  from  Whitby,  twenty  miles  and  a 
half  from  Pickering A.  Clutpmany  Esq. 

St^mghow,  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Guisborough,  twelve 
miles  and  a  half  from  Stokesley R.  Scarth,  Esq, 

StiBiogton,  four  miles  from  Easingwold,  ten  miles  from  York, 

S.  Croft,  Esq. 
H  4  Stockton, 
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Stockton  on  the  Forest,  four  miles  from  York,  eleven  miles 

from  Easingwold Benj.  Agar^  Esq. 

Sunley  Hill,  three  miles  from  Kirby-Moorside,  Bix  miles  from 

Hehnsley    ......••  i A.  Caylt^^  Esq. 

Sutton  on  the  Forest,  fiye  miles  from  Easingwold,  eight  miles 

from  York Sir  Charles  Hoare  Harland^  Bart. 

Swinton,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Mashnm,  six  miles  and  a 

half  from  Bedale   W.  Danby,  Esq. 

Theakston,  three  miles  from  Bedale,  nine  miles  from  Ripon 

E.  Carter^  Esq. 
Thimbleby  Lodge,  six  miles  and  a  half  from  Northallertob, 
nine  miles  from  Thirsk  •••.••/?.  W.  Christopher  Peirse^  Esq. 

lliirkleby  Hall,  four  miles  from  Thirsk,  seven  from  Easing- 
wold  Sir  Thomas  Franklandy  Bart. 

Thornton  le  Moor,  five  miles  from  Thirsk,  five  miles  from 

Northallerton,  nine  miles  from  Bedale T.  Beckett^  Esq. 

Thornton  Riseborough,  four  miles  from  Pickering,  five  miles 

from  Kirby-Moorside L.  Robinson^  Esq. 

Thornton  Watlass,  three  miles  from  Bedale,  three  miles  from 

Masham    ••....• Rev.  F.  Dodtfosorth. 

Thorpe,  two  miles  from  Gretabridge,  nine  miles  from  Reeth, 

eleven  miles  from  Richmond    Sheldon  Craddock^  Esq. 

Thorpe   Perrow,   two  miles  from  Bedale,    five  miles  from 

Masham W.  MUbank^  Esq. 

Trinian  St.  one  mile  from  Richmond,  four  miles  from  Catte- 

rick • —  J^ansoTiy  Esq. 

Welburo,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Kirby-Moorside,  four  miles 

and  a  half  from  Helmsley A.  Cayley^  Esq, 

Well,  four  miles  from  Bedale,  four  miles  from  Masham 

R.  Strangeooaysy  Esq. 
Wensley,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Leybum,  three  miles  and 

a  half  from  Middleliam ♦  •  •  T.  Maude,  Esq. 

Westerdale,  ten   miles   from  Guisborough,  ten  miles  from 

Stokesley,  sixteen  miles  from  Whitby A.  Paris,  Esq. 

Wigginthorpe,  eight  miles  from  Easingwold,  ten  miles  from 

Malton    W.  Garforth,  Esq. 

Wilton, 
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Wilton»  three  miles  from  Guisborough,  eleven  miles  from 
Stokeslej,  thirteen  miles  from  Yarm  •  •  • J.  Lofosthery  Esq, 

Wood  £ndy  four  miles  from  Thirsk,  six  miles  from  Northal- 
lerton   S,  CromptoTif  Esq, 

Woodlands,  four  miles  from  Whitby,  seventeen  miles  and  a 
half  from  Pickering H.  W,  Yeoman^  Esq, 

Worsall  Hall,  three  miles  from  Yarm,  thirteen  miles  from 
Northallerton     J.Ward.Esq. 

Wydiffie  Hall,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Gretabridge,  ten 
miks  from  Richmond* i%  Constable^  Esq, 

Wikeham  Abbey,  eight  miles  from  Scarborough,  twelve  miles 
from  Pickering,  sixteen  miles  from  Malton 

R.  Langley^  Esq, 

Yarm,  four  miles  from  Stockton,  Durham,  eight  miles  from 
Stokesley,  fourteen  miles  from  Guisborough 

T.  MeyneU,  Esq. 

The  North  Riding  is  divided  into  twelve  wapentakes,  com* 
prisiDg  nineteen  market-towns,  of  which  five  are  boroughs  :  each 
of  them  sending  two  members  to  parliament,  viz. : — Ailerion^ 
skirts  Birdfbrih,  Buimer,  GtUing-East,  GiUing-West^  Halikeld, 
Hang-East y  Hang-West^  Lanbarugh^  Pickering^Litke^  Rye^ 
daky  Whitby-StrafuL 

The  market-towns  are: — Askriggy  BedaUy  Guisborough^  Hatoes^ 
Hdmdetfj  Kirby^Moorsidey  Let/bum^  Makon*^  Mashaniy  Mid- 
JUkam^  Norihailerton*f  Pickerings  Reetky  Rkhmond^j  Scarbo* 
roughs  Stokedeyy  Thirsk^y  Whitbyy  Yarm. 

f/.  B.  The  placed  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  boroughs,  each 
aeading  two  members  to  parliament. 


AINSTY  OF  YORK. 

The  city  of  York,  with  the  contiguous  district  on  the  western 
side,  forms  a  distinct  jurisdiction,  and  cannot^  with  propriety^ 

be 
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be  included  in  any  of  the  Ridings.  This  district,  which  is  now 
called  the  Ainsty,  or  county,  of  the  city  of  York,  was  formerly 
a  wapentake  of  the  West  Riding.  But  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  it  was  annexed  to  the 
city  and  placed  under  its  immediate  jurisdiction.*  The  circuit 
of  the  Ainsty  is  computed  at  thirty-two  miles,  according  to  the 
following  calculation : — 

Jlfilct. 

From  the  confluence  of  th^  rivers  Nid  and  Oii^c,  at 
Nun-Monk  ton,  to  that  of  the  Wharf  and  Oiise  near 
Ntm-Appleton 19 

From  the  Jimctton  of  the  Wharf  and  Onse  to  Thorp- 
Arch  ••••« 11 

From  TJiorp-Arch  to  Wilstrop,  on  the  Nid,  by  tlie 
ontrange  of  the  parishes  of  Tliorp-Arcli,  Bicker- 
ton,  Cattle-bridge,  and  Wilstrop .6 

From  WiUtrop,  along  the  line  of  the  Nid,  to  its 
conflnence  with  the  Ouse •      3 

ToUl  circuit 32 

The  whole  district  of  the  Ainsty  was  anciently  a  forest,  but 
disforested  by  the  charters  of  Richard  the  First  and  his  suc- 
cessor John.  For  the  first  of  these  grants  the  inhabitants  paid 
nineteen  pounds  and  elevenpence ;  and  for  the  latter,  which  de- 
clared, that  the  men  of  this  wapentake,  and  their  heirs,  as  the 
charter  expresses  it,  should  be  for  ever  free  from  forest  laws, 
account  was  made  to  the  king  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  marks,  and  three  palfreys,  f  It  appears,  from  Sir  T. 
Widdrington's  account,  that  the  city  of  York  has,  from  a  very 

early 

•  Some  have  supposed  the  word  Ainsty  to  be  derived  from  Ancientcy, 
denoting  its  antiquity.  Camden  conjectures  that  its  etymology  may  be 
more  plausibly  referred  to  the  German  word  antosssen,  implying  a  bonnd- 
ary  or  limit.  Camd.  Brit.  p.  7S2.  Gil>son*s  edit.  Drake  derives  it  from 
the  old  northern  word  anent,  which  signifies  opposite  or  contiguous,  and 
says,  it  was  called  the  Ainsty  long  before  it  was  annexed  to  tlic  city, 
Drake's  Eboracum,  chap.  9,  p.  381. 

t  Drake's  Eboracum,  p.  S81.    Madoi;  ExcLeq.  pp.  274  and  t^. 
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early  period,  laid  claim  to  this  jurisdiction  by  a  charter  from 
King  John.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  the  First,  the  mayor 
aad  bailifik  were  summoned  to  answer  to  the  king  **  quo  war- 
ranto," tliey  held  the  wi^pentake  of  the  Ainsty  ;  and  it  appears^ 
from  the  picas  held  before  that  monarch,  in  the  eighth  year  of 
his  reign,  that  the  mayor  produced  a  charter  from  King  John, 
by  which  he  claimed  the  hundred  of  the  Ainsty ;  but  the  charter 
was,  on  inspection,  found  rased  in  the  date  in  the  word  *^  quar- 
to." On  searching  the  rolls  in  the  Exchequer,  it  was  found 
that  John  did,  in  thefiflecnth  year  of  his  reign,  grant  to  the  citi^ 
sens  of  York  the  town  of  York,  in  fee-farm,  for  the  rent  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds ;  and  because  the  hundred  aforesaid 
was  not  specified  in  the  charter  of  **  anno  quarto,"  and  also 
because  that  charter  was  rased,  judgment  was  given  against  the 
mayor  and  citizens ;  the  charter  was  annulled,  and  the  mayor 
was  committed  to  prison,  but  soon  after  bailed.  And  Drake  ob- 
serves, that  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington  considered  it  as  a  matter 
of  doubt,  whether  the  citizens  of  York  had  any  good  warrant 
for  holding  the  Ainsty,  saving  for  the  '<  Leet"  and  some  other 
liberties,  till  the  twenty-seventh  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  by  whose 
charter  or  patent  it  was  annexed  to  the  city ;  since  which  time 
it  has  been  confirmed  by  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  parliament. 

This  district,  whioh  constitutes  a  part  of  the  extensive  Vale 
of  York,  has  the  same  natural  features.  In  the  western  part, 
the  sur&ce  is  diversified  with  gentle  swells  and  various  soils,  in 
some  parts  on  a  clayey,  in  others  on  a  calcareous  or  gravelly 
boCUNn.  *  The  eastern  part,  adjoining  to  the  Ouse,  is  a  perfect 
flat«  abounding  in  excellent  pasturage  and  meadow.  The  whole 
Ainsty,  generally  considered,  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  mild. 
The  style  of  husbandry  scarcely  differs,  in  any  respect,  from 
that  which  is  practised  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  North 
Riding.  Within  the  Ainsty,  arc  thirty-four  villages  and  hamlets, 

beside  ooe*half  of  the  market-town  of  Tadcaster.f 

COUNTRY 
*  Near  Tadcaster  the  basis  is  a  limestone  rock. 
t  Tbe  middle  of  Tadcastcr  bridge  is  the  boundary  between  the  Ainsty 
sad  the  West  Riding. 
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COUNTRY  SEATS  IN  THE  AINSTY. 

Acomby  two  miles  and  a  half  from  York,  eight  miles  from 
Tadcaster Rev.  H.  PercivaL 

Appleton-Nun,   six  miles  from  Tadcastery  nine  miles  from 
York Sir  W.  Mordauni  Milnery  Bart. 

Askam-Richard,  or  Askam-Little,  four  miles  and  a  quarter 
from  Tadcaster,  five  miles  from  York  ••*.*.  -  •  fF.  Carry  Esq, 

Bilborough,  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Tadcaster,  five  miles 
and  a  half  from  York  •  •  •  •' —  Agar,  Esq, 

Bilton,  five  miles  and  a  half  from  Tadcaster,  ten  miles  from 
York HallPlumer,  Esq. 

BishoptlMirpe-Palace,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  York,  eight 
miles  from  Tadcaster Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  York. 

Bolton  Percy,  three  miles  from  Tadcaster,   nine  miles  from 
York   Rev.  R.  Markham. 

Colton,  four  miles  from  Tadcaster,  six  miles  from  York 

Christ.  Morrittf  Esq. 

Hcalaugh  Hall,  one  mile  from  Tadcaster,  ten  miles  from 
York • • Benj.  Brookshanlc,  Esq.. 

Holgate,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  York,  eight  miles  and  a 
quarter  from  Tadcaster Lindley  Murrtf^  Esq. 

Middlethorpc,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  York,  eight  miles 
from  Tadcaster J.  Barlow,  Esq, 

Oxton,  one  mile  from  Tadcastei:,  nine  miles  and  a  half  from 
from  York-  •  • J.  JV.  Chtigh,  Esq. 

Thorp-Arch,  three  miles  from  Wetherby,  thirteen  miles  from 
Yorfc Wilmer  Gossip,  Esq. 

Wighill  Park,  four  miles  from  Tadcaster,  nine  miles  from 
York    Hon.  Granville  Anson  Chetwind  StapyUon. 

Y'ork  and  its  Ainsty  being  a  central  situation  between  the  three 
Ridings,  we  shall  here  begin  our  description  of  the  principal 
towns  and  other  remarkable  places  in  the  county.     From  thence 
we  shall  proceed  to  describe  those  of  the  western,  and  after- 
wards 
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wards  those  of  the  eagtern  part  of  the  North  Riding.  The  East 
Riding  will  next  come  under  review.  By  this  arrangement,  th« 
description  of  the  maritime  parts  of  the  comitry,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tees  to  the  Humher,  will  he  contmued  without 
any  chasm  or  interruption ;  and  the  topographical  sketch  wiU 
terminate  with  the  West  Riding,  which  is  entirely  an  inland 
ooimtiy. 

YORK. 

The  origin  of  York,  and  the  etymology  of  its  name,  are 
equally  involved  in  obscurity.  Although  the  judicious  histo- 
rian  must  reject  the  fictitious  narrations  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  city  was  called 
Cser  Ebrauc  by  the  Britons:  *  but  at  what  period  it  received 
this  name  is  unknown ;  and  the  Catalogue  of  Nennius  refers 
oply  to  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Romans.  Sir  T.  Wid« 
drington,  and  some  others,  have  conjectured,  that  a  colony  of 
Celtae,  from  the  town  of  Evora,  in  Portugal,  or  from  Ebura,  in 
Spain*  flying  from  the  swords  of  the  Carthaginians  or  Romans, 
or  a  colony  of  Eburones,  a  people  who,  in  the  time  of  Csesar, 
inhabited  the  territory  of  Liege,  might  have  found  their  way 
iirto  this  country,  and  given  to  the  place  where  they  had  fixed 
their  habitation  the  name  of  Eborac,  which,  with  a  Latin  ter-* 
mination,  was  changed  into  Eboracum.  f  Lcland  and  Camden 
consider  the  name  as  derived  from  its  situation  on  the  river  Ure, 
or  Eure,  which  now  takes  the  appellation  of  Ouse  a  little  below 
Boroughbridge.  In  regard  .to  its  modem  name  of  York,  a  si-> 
milar  variety  of  conjecture  prevails.    The  most  probable  and  ob« 

vious 

*  Catr  Ebrauc,  or  Eboracam,  is  the  first  iu  the  list  of  cities  given  by 
KcmiiM,  ap.  Gale  XV.  Script  Cser,  or  kaer  is  a  British  word,  signifying 
dty.    Uiber  Primrod,  p.  71. 

t  Cotonirs  of  the  Belgs  were  established  along  the  soattiem  coasts  in  the 
time  of  Camr.  Vide  Comm.  lib.  5,  cap.  10.  Bot  Csuar  never  penetrated 
iat*  Itae  aortlieni  parts. 
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V10U8  etymology  seems  to  rest  on  Eure,  the  name  of  the  river, 
and  wiC)  the  Saxon  word  for  a  place  of  refuge  or  retreat.  If 
it  could  be  proved  that  the  river  had  formerly  retained  th^ 
name  of  Eurc  as  low  as  tlie  city  this  derivation  would  appear 
unquestionable :  Eurewic,  or  Eurewick,  would  imply  a  place  of 
retreat  or  strength  on  the  Eure  ;  and  the  name  might,  in  popu- 
lar pronunciation,  be  readily  corrupted  to  that  of  York.*  Drake, 
in  his  Eboracum,  has  collected  the  various  opinions  which  have 
been  brought  forward  on  the  subject,  and  which  only  serve  to 
display  the  laborious  and  ineffectual  efforts  of  antiquaries  to  ex- 
plain what  is  inexplicable. 

At  the  time  of  Casar's  invasion,  the  fortresses  and  towns  of 
the  Britons  were  only  collections  of  huts,  in  the  middle  of  thick 
woods  or  morasses,  surrounded  by  ditches  and  ramparts,  in  or- 
der to  render  them  of  difficult  access  to  an  enemy,  f  §uch  were 
the  British  towns  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island ;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  those  of  the  northern  parts,  which 
were  farther  removed  from  the  sources  of  civilization,  were  su- 
perior in  elegance.  It  is  therefore  to  the  Romans  that  York 
must  ascribe  its  origin.  ^Vhoever  contemplates  the  situation 
will  readily  perceive  that  they  could  not  have  chosen  a  more 
proper  station  for  repelling  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians,  and 
for  supplying  their  own  army  with  provisions,  and  every  other 
necessary.  From  the  central  position  of  York,  the  Roman  troops 
could  readily  march  to  any  point  that  was  menaced ;  and  the 
cohorts,  dispersed  in  the  different  stations,  could  be  expediti- 
ously recalled  to  the  head-quarters,  in  that  city,  when  it  was  re- 
quisite to  concentrate  their  operations :  the  navigable  river  Onsc, 
at  the  same  time,  afforded  an  easy  communication  with  every 

part 

*  In  the  Doomsday  Book,  York  is  called  Ci vitas  Ebornm  and  Euniic. 

t  Oppidnm  aiitein  Britanni  vocant  quum  sylvas  inipeditas  valio  atqde 
fossa  miinieriint  qno  inrursionts  hostiam  vitandae  cansa  convcnire  consneve- 
niot.  Csesar  Conim.  lib.  5,  cap.  17.  Caasarsays,  the  capital  city  of  Kiof 
Cassivellaoniis  was  *'  Sylvis  paladibosque  Branitiun,''  fortified  with  woods 
and  morasses.    Comm.  ibid. 
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part  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  all  these  respects^  the  situation 
was  judiciously  chosen  :  had  the  city  been  placed  lower  down 
the  river,  it  would  have  been  environed  with  marshes,  whtch,  as 
the  country  was  not  then  drained,  would  have  rendered  the 
air  insalubrious  ;  and,  for  a  great  military  station,  it  would  have 
been  too  far  removed  from  the  hostile  frontier ;  and  had  it  been 
built  higher  up  the  Ouse,  it  would  have  derived  less  benefit 
from  navigation.  Nature  had  given  considerable  strength  to 
York ;  and  this,  assisted  by  Roman  art  and  industry,  must  have 
rendered  it  impregnable  against  every  mode  of  attack  known  by 
the  barbarians  of  that  age.  The  eastern  part  of  the  city,  whicii 
the  Romans  seem  to  have  considered  as  their  chief  strength  and 
security,  is  flanked  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Foss,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Ouse,  which  meet  on  the  southern  side  below 
the  castle.  *  On  the  north,  an  impenetrable  and  swampy  forest 
caDedy  in  the  Roman  times,  Caleterium  Nemus,  and  afterward 
the  forest  o£  Galtres,  extended  from  the  walls  of  the  city  more 
than  ten  miles  in  length,  f  To  these  natural  defences  were 
added  strong  walls  and  bidwarks,  **  muris  et  turribus  altam,'* 
says  Alcuin,  especially  a  wall  running  from  the  ruins  of  the 
multangular  tower  in  the  south  wall  of  the  mintyard,  in  a  line 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Ouse,  and  terminating  at  the  Castle  HilL 
Bj  means  of  this  wall,  which,  from  its  remains,  appears  to  have 
been  carried  to  a  very  great  height,  together  with  the  rivers^ 
this  part  of  the  city  must  have  been  rendered  impregnable. 
Tlie  west  side  of  the  city  was  also  as  strongly  fortified  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  would  allow :  the  ditches  and  the  vast  ramparts 
were,  moat  probably,  a  Roman  work ;  and  the  Roman  arch,  in 

Micklegate- 

*  tlicM  two  riven  mo  (hrongb  the  present  city  and  divide  it  into  three 
■oeqaal  parti :  the  northeastern  is  the  largest  -,  the  south-western,  cut  off 
by  tk£  Onse,  is  the  next  in  extent ;  and  the  sooth  eastern,  cpt  off  by  the 
Foss,  is  the  least. 

tTbe  forest  of  Galtres  extended  to  Crake  Castle  and  Easingwold  :  some 
think  tt  reached  mnch  farther,  and  that  it  ran  along  the  bottom  of  the  bills 
as  higjb  as  Thirsk.  Higden,  in  his  Polychron,  says,  the  forest  of  Galtres  aa- 
CMBtlyextcBded  twenty  miles  to  tht  north-west. 
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Micklegate-bar,  is  a  proof  that  the  gate  stood,  in  their  days,  in 
the  same  place  as  at  present.  There  is  ako  a  work  on  the  out* 
side,  called  the  Mount,  the  vestiges  of  which  evidently  shew  it 
to  have  been  a  strong  outwork,  raised  on  both  sides  of  the  great 
road,  in  order  to  command  this  entrance  to  the  city.  From  the 
time  of  the  Romans  to  our  latest  Scotch  wars,  York  was  always 
esteemed  the  bulwark  of  the  north ;  and  Mr.  Drake  delivers  it 
as  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Lascelles,  one  of  the  ablest  engineers 
of  the  age,  that  this  city,  from  the  flatness  of  its  situation  and 
its  command  of  water,  is  capable  of  as  strong  a  fortification  as 
most  of  the  towns  in  Flanders.  But  although  York  has  formerly 
sustained  many  long  and  vigorous  sieges,  the  art  of  war  is  now 
so  greatly  improved,  that  its  ancient  ramparts  and  walls  wou)d 
be  found  an  ineffectual  defence  against  a  modem  attack. 

The  advant^eous  situation  o£  York,  in  regard  to  procuring 
all  kinds  of  supplies,  is  evident  from  the  fertility  of  the  sur* 
rounding  country,  and  its  means  of  communication  with  the 
Continent.  For,  if  we  consider  the  size  of  the  ships  that  were 
used  for  the  space  of  several  centuries  after  the  christian  era, 
we  may  reasonably  presume,  that  the  largest  trading  vessels  in 
the  Roman  empire  might  have  sailed  up  to  the  city  and  have 
anchored  within  its  walls.  That  celebrated  antiquary,  Dr.  Stuke- 
ley,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Drake,  supposes,  with  great  probability, 
that  the  Carr-dyke,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  volume  of  this 
work,  which  extended  from  the  vicinity  of  Peterborough  to  the 
river  Witham,  below  Lincoln,  was  made  by  the  Romans  chiefly 
in  the  view  of  supplying  the  city  of  York  and  their  northern 
army,  stationed  there,  with  provisions.*  Afler  observing  that 
the  great  care  of  the  Romans  was  to  defend  their  possessions  in 
Britain  against  the  invasions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  and  that 
several  successive  emperors  made  it  their  care  to  protect  the 
province  by  walls,  trenches,  forts,   and  a  continual  guard  of 

soldiers 

*  It  now  Rcrvei  as  a  catchwater-drain  to  receive  waters  descending  fhmi 
the  high  gronnds,  which  wonld  otherwise  innndate  the  fens ;  and,  perhaps, 
this  has  been  one  of  the  chief  purposes  for  which  it  was  oiiginaUy  cat^ 
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soldiers  on  the  frontier,  he  says,  **  with  this  view  it  was  diat 
the  city  of  York  was  built  and  made  the  residence  of  the  empe- 
rors (when  they  visited  Britain)  as  it  is  the  highest  part  up  the 
river  Ouse  to  which  the  navigation  extends  ;  and,  by  means  of 
our  Carr-dyke,  was  furnished  with  com  from  the  more  southern 
parts  of  the  island.  Tlie  Konians  lefl  nothing  to  chance  which 
Ihey  could  possibly  avoid.  The  carriage  by  sea  was  dangerous 
and  uncertain,  so  they  contrived  this  admirable  method  of  an 
inbnd  navigation,  as  more  safe,  certain,  and  expeditious :  it  was 
made  at  least  so  early  as  Antoninus*s  time  ;  perhaps  in  Nero's." 
Dr.  Stokeley  then  observes,  that  to  Peterborough,  as  to  a  cdntral 
point,  com  might  be  brought  mostly  by  river  carriage  from  six 
fertile  counties,  viz.  Northamptonshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Ked- 
ferd^re,  Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  and  Sufiblk ;  considerable 
quantities  might  also  be  collected  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  canal  through  that  county.  The  Carr-dyke  then 
hBmg  into  the  Wisham,  the  havigation  was  continued  to  Lin- 
dum,  the  modem  Lincoln,  and  from  thence  by  the  Fo6s-dyke  to 
Torfcsey,  on  the  Trent.  From  diat  place,  down  the  Trent  and 
op  the  Ouse,  the  navigation  was  open  to  York.  "  When  I 
wastliere,"  says  he,  **  in  the  year  1725,  I  observed  the  vesti- 
gia at  the  Roman  dock,  or  station  of  the  boats,  now  overgrown 
with  flec^  and  moor,  where  the  river,  which  has  the  name  of 
Fosa,  enters  the  Ouse.  Thereabouts,  no  doubt,  were  the  Ro- 
Bian  granaries  to  lay  up  the  corn  in  for  the  use  of  the  armies.  I 
leave  the  furdrcr  inquiry  to  your  curiosity  and  diligence.  Hence 
appears  the  general  grandeur  ot  the  design  ;  the  use  of  it  and 
the  exccudon ;  the  happy  union  of  art  and  nature,  whereby  so 
vast  a  tract  of  land  in  the  more  southern  part  of  the  province 
supplied  the  wants  of  the  northern,  where  a  great  body  of  sol- 
mtt  aeeessarily  be  kept  up  in  tiuie  of  peace  to  guard,  the 
I  and  pnetentorea ;  but  mme  m  ta  fiiiAes  of  war,  which  was 
very  frequently  the  case  wMi  the  TiM^  ot  6M  Biritons.'*  * 
Vol.  XYl.  I  From 

*  Dr.  Stnkeley,  wbo  had,  with  the  eye  of  an  antiquary,  surveyed  the 
Carr  ^rke  fhiongbwit  ilx  whole  Ictig^,  is  of  opituon  that  tfre  Rohians  h^d 

tBobj^ruCtcd 
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From  the  extraordinary  care  and  pains  which  tlie  Homant 
bestowed  in  planning  and  executing  this  vast  scheme  of  inland 
navigation,  **  we  must  be  assured,"  says  Drake,  **  that  their  re- 
ceptacles at  York,  both  on  land  and  water,  were  proportionably 
large  to  contain  the  prodigious  quantity  of  com  that  was 
brought,  and  the  vast  number  of  boats  necessary  for  the  con- 
veyance of  it  to  the  city.  The  river  Ousewas  by  no  means 
large  enough,  nor  safe  enough,  for  the  purpose,  by  reason  of  the 
great  landfloods  which  often  come  impetuously  down  it.  They 
had  recourse  then  to  a  more  noble  undertaking,  which  was  to 
cut  another  river,  and  bring  down  as  much  water  as  they 
wanted  from  the  country  above  them.  Tills  is  what  we  call 
the  Foss,  whose  very  name  still  retains  the  memory  of  its  ori- 
ginal.* Its  source  is  no  higher  up  the  country  than  six  or 
seven  miles  north  of  the  city;f  and  by  making  this  cut,  many 
conveniences  accrued :  for  it  was  not  only  a  considerable  drain 
to  the  great  forest  of  Galtres,  on  that  side,  which  before  must 
have  been  a.  perfect  bog,  by  its  flatness,  but  it  would  also  add 
to  the  fortification  of  the  city ;  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  serve 
to  fill  up  a  large  bason  or  reservoir  necessary  for  the  reception 
and  laying  up  in  safety  of  the  number  of  boats  employed  in  this 
navigation. 

"  Whoever  will  take  a  sur\  ey  of  the  Foss  at  York,  will  surely 
be  of  opinion  that  this  Foss  was  no  other  than  an  artificial 
conveyance  for  their  vessels  to  pass  and  repass  to  and  from 
this  part  of  the  town.  The  great  dam-head,  which  is  thrown 
across  the  Foss,  at  the  castle  mills,  seems,  by  its  present 
strength,  to  have  been  the  ancient  flood-gates,  or  stoppage,  to 
the  water  on  that  side.    Through  this  sluice  the  vessels  were 

let 

constrncted  forts  at  tlift  distance  of  every  five  miles  aton«r  its  bank,  and 
tbinks  that  lie  lias  discovered  many  of  their  positioas.  He  supposes  the 
line  of  forts  to  have  been  contiDoed  along  the  Trent  and  tha  Ousa  to  York. 
Stukeley's  Lett.  Drake's  Ebor.  p.  38,  &c, 

*  From  the  Latin  word  fossa,  a  ditch. 

t  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  navigation  up  the  Foss  has  of 
late  been  extended  as  Ikr  as  StillingtoD,  a  dJstaoca  of  fonrtean  miles. 
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let  into  the  water,  which  did  formerly  not  only  surround  the 
castle  and  tower  but  made  a  considerable  bason  besides.  But 
the  grand  dock,  or  reservoir  of  water,  lay  still  higher  in  the 
city,  and  extended,  probably,  over  all  that  morass,  called  now 
the  Foas  Island,  from  Foss  bridge  to  Lay  thorp  bridge.  This 
island  is  far  from  being  firm  land  at  present,  and  no  doubt  is 
collected  since  the  time  of  the  Romans.  For  it  was  certainly 
navigable  for  fishing  boats  down  as  low  as  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Third,  and  was  then  called,  '*  Stagnum  Regis  de  Foss.*' 
This  will  appear  by  several  grants  and  inquisitions,  taken  at 
that  time,  relating  to  this  fishery. 

**  This  prodigious  collection  of  water,  which  now  has  no  less 
than  five  bridges,  laid  over  different  parts  of  it  to  come  at  the 
dty  by,  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  security  to  it  on  that  side.  But 
the  main  dock,  I  take  it,  was  principally  where  the  island  is  at 
present.  In  this  noble  bason  some  hundreds  of  vessels,  such  as 
were  then  used,  might  lie  in  the  utmost  safety.  From  the  east 
there  came  in,  or  rather  was  drawn  into  it,  another  stream, 
called  also  the  Foss :  and  as  the  tides  from  the  river  Ouse 
had  likewise  a  communication  with  it,  there  could  be  no  fear 
of  wanting  water,  either  in  winter  or  summer.  Thus  did  Ro- 
man art  and  ingenuity  abundantly  make  up  what  nature  had 
denied  to  the  situation  of  Eboracum.  For  though  the  river 
Ouse  was  dien  navigable,  and  was  so  several  ages  after,  for 
any  ship  then  used  at  sea,  yet  the  narrowness  of  the  river  would 
not  allow  room  for  such  a  number  of  vessels  to  lie  together  as 
must  necessarily  meet  on  this  occasion."*  Alcuin  calls  York 
**  emporium  terrse  commune  marisque,"  tlie  common  mart  of 
earth  and  sea ;  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  historian 
of  York,  contemplating,  in  retrospect,  the  ancient  prosperity  of 
the  city,  and  the  extent  of  its  harbour,  before  it  was  choaked  up 
and  formed  the  Foss  Island,  exclaims,  '<  what  a  noble  piece  of 
water  must  here  have  been !  a  bason,  or  dock,  of  more  than  a 

12  mile 

^  Drake's  Eboracum,  p.  40^  &c. 
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imle  in  circumference :  what  a  sight  it  waft  to  see  it  filled  with 
Roman  ships,  galleys,  and  boats,  for  pleasure  and  use!" 
The  place  where  the  castle  stands  was  most  probably  the  grand 
magazine  where  the  Romans  deposited  the  corn  for  the  use 
of  the  troops,  as  the  Foss  washed  the  wails,  and  the  boats, 
after  unlading,  might  go  further  into  the  dock  to  lay  up. 

When  the  natural  advantages  of  the  situation  of  York,  and 
those  that  were  added  by  Roman  industry  and  art,  are  consi- 
dered, Alcuin  might  say,  with  propriety, — 

*<  Uanc  Rotnana  maniis  mtiriB  et  (iirribus  attam 

Ftindavit  prioio 

Vi  fieret  ducibus  scciini  potentia  refpii 

£t  decus  imperii  terror  que  liosUliluis  arinb.*' 

**  This  city  first  by  Roman  hnnrl  was  formed, 
Willi  loAy  towers  and  iiish-btiilt  wal!)i  adorned, 
To  give  their  leaders  a  secure  repose  ; 
Honour  to  tlie  empire,  terror  to  their  foes.** 

The  reduction  of  this  part  of  Britain  by  the  Ronutns,  and 
the  expeditions  of  that  warlike  people  against  the  Picts,  have 
been  noticed  in  the  general  hiiitory  of  the  county.  It  therefore 
only  remains  to  mention  some  particular  transactions  relating 
to  the  capital  city,  and  to  notice  its  state  under  their  go%'ern* 
ment.  From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  historians,  Eboracura 
was  not  a  municipium,  but  a  colony.  Between  these  two  forms 
of  Roman  government  ttiere  was  an  essential  difference.  .  A 
colony  was  always  composed  of  Roman  citizens  ;  a  municipium 
consisted  of  the  natives  of  a  conquered  country  made  free, 
and  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  the  city  of  Rome^  Under 
the  political  economy  of  the  Romans  were  two  sorts  of  colonies ; 
the  civil,  drawn  out  from  among  the  **  togati,''  or  gowned 
citizens,  as  well  as  the  mixed  people ;  and  the  military  com- 
posed of  legionary  soldiers,  who  were  unfit  for  service,  and 
were  settled  in  cities  and  towns,  with  extensive  districts  an- 
nexed as  a  reward  for  Uieir  services  to  the  republic.    Ebora- 

cum. 
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cum,  however,  although  entirely  a  military  colony,  seems,  like 
Rome,  to  have  been  governed  both  by  military  and  municipal 
laws ;  for  here  was  the  prflctorium,  where  the  emperors  some- 
times sat  in  person,  and  from  this  chief  tribunal  gave  laws  to 
the  whole  empire.*  We  may  therefore  regard  Eboracum, 
or  York,  as  the  picture  of  Rome  in  miniature,  and  as  pos- 
sessing a  just  claim  to  the  titles  of  *^  Britannici  Orbis,  Roma 
Altera,  Palatium  Curiae,  and  Praetorium  Csesaris,"  titles  with 
which  it  is  dignified  by  Alcuin.f  Eboracum  displayed  the 
same  political  lineaments  as  Rome,  although  on  a  smaller  scale; 
it  possessed  an  imperial  palace  and  tribunal ;  it  had  the  same 
magistracy,  and  was  governed  by  the  same  mixture  of  civil 
and  military  power  as  the  parent  city,  of  which  it  was  an 
epitome. 

The  periods  in  which  Eboracum  was  honoured  by  the  resi- 
dence of  the  emperors  Adrian,  Severus,  and  Constantius 
Chlonis,  were,  undoubtedly,  those  in  which  it  was  in  its 
greatest  splendour.  In  the  time  of  Severus,  especially,  who 
was  sole  emperor  when  the  Roman  state  was  in  the  height  of 
its  power,  and  except  when  employed  in  his  northern  expedi- 
tion, made  this  city  his  residence,  the  concourse  of  tributary 
kings  and  foreign  ambassadors  wliich,  in  those  days,  crowded 
the  courts  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  world,  with  the  noblemen  of 
Rome,  the  officers  of  the  army,  tlie  display  of  military  pomp, 
and  the  other  appendages  of  imperial  magnificence,  must  have 
given  to  Eboracum  a  degree  of  lustre  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
form  an  adequate  conception. 

The  temple  of  Bellona,  a  temple  built  no  where  but  in  Rome 
itself,  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  is,  as  well  as  the 

I  3  palatium, 

*  Sftxt.  AnreL  Victor  on  tliis  accoimt  calls  York  a  inniilcipinni,  for 
vhidilie  is  blamed  by  Camden.  In  speaking  of  the  death  of  Severus,  he 
wty%,  **  Britaottiac  moxiicipio  cui  Ebonu^uin  nonicu  m(»rbo  cxtinctiu  est." 
In  Sc\sro. 

t  Alcuiii,  ap.  Lelaod,  Coll.  6. 
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palatium,  or  imperial  palace,  expressly  mentioned  by  Spartlan^ 
in  his  life  of  Severus.     This  temple,  from  which 


K        ■  the  spear  projected  does  presage, 

'Gainst  kings  and  nations  war  and  hostile  ra^,"  * 

was,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Drake,  situated  near  the 
place  where  the  manor  and  the  ruins  of  tlie  abbey  are  now  to 
be  seen.  No  situation,  indeed,  could  be  more  proper  for  the 
temple  of  the  sanguinary  goddess,  a  place  appropiiated  by 
immemorial  custom  to  the  declaration  of  war,  than  this,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  city,  facing  the  quarter  from  which 
hostilities  were  chiefly  apprehended.  The  palatium  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  place  now  called  the  Be- 
dern.  As  the  olRcina  palatina,  or  imperial  court  and  apart- 
ments, including  the  prsetorium,  must  have  been  very  exten- 
sive, and  as  the  baths  must  have  occupied  a  considerable 
share  of  the  building,  the  historian  of  York  supposes,  with 
great  probability,  that  this  imperial  palace  occupied  the  whole 
space  of  ground  extending  from  Christ's  Church,  through  all 
the  houses  and  gardens  on  the  east  side  of  Guthramgate  and 
St.  AndrewVgate,  through  the  Bedern,  to  Aldwark.f  Guth- 
ram,  or  Godrum,  was  a  Danish  king,  or  general,  who  governed 
York  while  Inguar  and  Ubba,  the  sons  of  Lodbrog,  were  push- 
ing their  conquests  in  the  south,  and  probably  gave  his  name 
to  the  street  contiguous  to  the  palace,  as  it  is  known  that  the 
Saxon  and  Danish  chieflians  made  use  of  the  Roman  edifices 
for  their  habitations. 

In  the  general  history  of  the  county,  the  death  of  the  £m* 
peror  Severus,  at  York,  has  already  been  mentioned.  He  viewed 
tlie  approach  of  death  with  tlie  firmness  and  composure  of  a 

philosopher, 

*  Hinc  solet  liasta  manu  belli  praeniintia  mitti ; 
In  reges  et  gentes  cum  placet  arma  capi. 

Ovid,  Fasti,  lib.  6. 

t  Drake'd  Eboraciun,  chap.  2,  13. 
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pliiloiopher.  To  the  last  moments  of^his  life  h^  busied  himself 
in  settling  the  empire  and  the  succession  of  his  two  sons,  as 
jaint  emperors,  on  the  surest  basis.  **  I  leave  you,"  said  he, 
addressing  himself  to  them,  *^  a  firm  and  steady  government 
if  you  will  follow  my  steps  and  prove  what  you  ought  to  be, 
but  weak  and  tottering  if  you  reject  my  counsel.  Let  every 
part  of  your  conduct  tend  to  each  other's  good.  Cherish  the 
soldiery,  and  then  you  may  despise  the  rest  of  mankind.  I 
found  the  republic  disturbed,  and  every  where  distracted ;  but 
to  yon  I  leave  it  firm  and  tranquil."  Turning  then  to  his  at- 
tendants, he  said,  **  I  have  been  all,  and  yet  now  I  am  no 
better  for  it ;"  alluding  to  his  rise  from  obscurity,  and  his  pro- 
grev  through  all  the  gradations  of  fortune.  Calling  for  the 
urn  which  was  to  contain  his  ashes,  and  viewing  it  steadily, 
*'  thou  sbalt  soon  hold,"  said  he,  **  what  the  whole  world  could 
scarcely  contain."  His  obsequies  were  performed  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  city,  and  have  left  such  a  memorial  as  will 
render  the  place  famous  as  long « as  history  is  read,  or  the  re- 
collection of  ancient  times  has  a  place  in  the  mind  of  posterity. 
The  body  of  the  martial  emperor  was  brought  out  by  the  sol- 
diers, with  all  the  splendour  of  military  parade.  Clothed  in  a 
nulitary  dress,  it  was  laid  on  a  magnificent  pile  erected  for  the 
porpofle.  His  sons  ^plied  to  it  the  lighted  torch  ;  and  when 
the  flames  ascended,  the  funereal  pomp  was  augmented  by  the 
peridrome  decursion,  or  riding  round  it  by  the  young  princes, 
the  officers,  and  soldiers.  This  funereal  ceremony  is  elegantly 
described  by  Virgil : — 

^*  Ter  circiun  accensos  cincti  fulgentibiis  armis 
Demrrcre  rogos ;  ter  mcestum  faneris  ignem 
Lnitnvere  in  eqais." 

**  Then  thrice  around  the  bamhig  pile  they  run, 
Clad  in  bright  armour,    llirice  the  mournful  flame. 
On  honeback,  they  encompassed. 

In  order  to  perpetuate  his  memory  in  Britain  his  grateful 
army  raised  three  large  hills  in  the  place  where  his  funeral  rites 

I  4  were 
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were  performed.,  The^  hiUs»  which  have  ever  9inceh<Mrne  hit 
oaine,  have  undoubtedly-  been  much  higher  than  nt  preeeot ; 
but. although  they  have  been  washed  with  ther  rai^s  of  sixteen 
centuries,  andoflen  plouglied,  tiiey  are  yet  very  ooluipiGUOUS** 

After  the  body  o£  the  emperor  was  consumed ,  his  ashes  were» 
according  to  custom,  collected,  and,  with  sweet  odours,  placed 
in  aa  urn  of  porphyry.  This  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  depo-> 
6|ted  in  the  racmument  of  the  Antonines.  The  senate  and  peo* 
pie  aClerwarda  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  the  apotheosis,  or 
deification*  The  ceremony  is  thus  described  by  Herodion*-and 
Borne,  in  the  height  of  her  splendour  and-  mognificence,  had 
not  a  more  glorious  show  to  esdiibit : — "  the  image  of  the  dead 
qnperor,  exquisitely  carved,  was  placed  on  an  ivory  bedstead 
in  the  porch  of  the  impierial  palace.  The  prinees  and  senators 
sat  on  the  left  side  of  tho'  bed,  clad  in  black  habits;  whilst 
their  ladies,  arrayed  in  white  robes,  sat  on  the  right;  the 
p)iysiciaQS  diligentfy  attending,  aa  if  the  emperor  had  still 
been  alive.  At  the  end  of  seven  days,  as  if  he  had  just 
tt^en- expired,  the  image  waa  taken  up  by  the  senators,  with 
the  bedf  and  carried  into  the  forum,  where  all  the  praetorian 
youths  a^d  noWe  virginfi  encompassed  it,  singing  the  most 
doleful  hymns  and  dirges«  From  thence  the  image,  &e.  was 
removed  to  -the  Campus  Martius,  where  was  erected  a. square 
frame  of  timber,  of.  a  very  .great  compass  and  height,  withgra- 
djationa  ascending  pyramidicaUy  to  the  top,  and  richly  em- 
bellished wkh  omamentB  of  purple*  and  gold,  as  well  as  vnth 
statues  of  exquisite  workmanship  and  immense  value*  On  the 
second  of  these  ascents  were  placed  the  imperial  bed  and  the 
image,  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  odorific^gums  and  per- 
fumes. The  young  men  of  patrician  rank  rode  round  the  pile 
in  a  sort  of  darice,  while  others  represented  kings  and  princes 


•  While  Sevcrus  reiipied  at  York  tlial  famous  orac-Ie  of  the  Jaw,  Papi- 
nian,  wlia  was  treasurer  and  captain  of  the  imperial  puard,  sat  in  the  tri- 
iHuial  of  Hie  pnatorinmcf  that  city,^  and  wa»  a»L«tFd  by  Ulpiaon^  aiMl 
fiejiiieFal  other  emioent  lawyers, 
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didr  chariots*  His  successor  first  put  fire  to  the  frame,  and 
the  peof^e  on  all  sides  then  did  the  same.  When  the  whole 
was  completely  in  a  blaze^  an  eagle^  secretly  enclosed  within, 
was  let  fly  out  of  the  top  of  the  (hJo^  the  multitude  fallowing 
its  fligfat  with  shouts  and  prayers,  supposing  that  il  carried  the 
soul  of  the  emperor  to  the  celestial  regions ;  and  he  was  after- 
wards enrolled  among  the  gods  of  Rome/' 

Constantius  Chlorus,  who  for  some  years  had  fixed  his  impe- 
rial residence  at  York,  here  also  made  his  exit.  It  is  true  that 
we  want  a  Herodion  to  describe  his  funeral  and  his  apotheosis, 
both  of  which  undoubtedly  took  place  at  York ;  and  from  tlie 
general  love  of  the  people,  and  the  afiections  of  the  soldiery, 
there  is  eveiy  reason  to  presume  that  these  ceremonies  were 
pel  formed  with  as  great  magnificence  as  in  the  cose  of  Sevems. 
Constantius  Chlorus  had  no  sooner  expired,  than  his  son,  Con- 
staatine,  deservedly  sumaracd  the  Great,  was,  by  the  soldiers, 
pro<daimed  emperor,  and  vested  with  the  imperial  purple.  Mr. 
Camden,  on  this  subject,  remarks,  that  Eboracum,  or  York, 
nmst  in  those  times  have  made  a  splendid  figure.  It  has  been 
generally  said,  that  this  city  was  the  birth-place  of  Constan- 
tine  ;  and  the  opinion  is  supported  by  some  of  the  most  respec- 
table writers.*  Others,  however,  incline  to  the  contrary  side 
i)i  the  question.  It  is  not  our  design  in  this  place  to  enter  into 
the  diaciission  of  this  subject,  nor  of  another  which  is  still  more 
obscure,  namely,  whether  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino, 
was  a  British  prineess,  according  to  the  generally  received  ac- 
counts* It  suffices  to  observe,  that  the  historian  of  the  De- 
cline of  the  Roman  Empire  has  entered  into  a  critical  investi- 
gation of  these  matters;  and  afler  collating  a  number* of  au- 
thorities, refuses  to  allow  to  Britain  the  honour  of  being  the 

natal  soil  either  of  Helena  or  Constantine.  f 

After 

*  Cardinal  BaroDiii»*«  Annals,  3,  ad  An.  S(>6,  U&ber  Priinord.  Fxeles. 
BriL  cap.  8.  Botli  these  writers,  with  a  crowd  of  others,  assert  that  Con- 
stantine was  born  in  Britain ;  and  if  that  be  admitted,  York  was  most  pro* 
baMv  the  p!acc. 

t  Vide  Oibbaa's  Dee.  R<»m.  Emp.  Vol.  II.  8vo. 
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After  the  departure  of  Constantiney  Eboracum  was  never 
more  honoured  with  the  presence  of  any  of  the  emperors.  It 
continued,  however^to  be  the  capital  of  Maxima  Ciesariensisy  the 
largest  division  of  Britain,  and  the  residence  of  the  Dux  Bri- 
tanniarum,  or  principal  military  connnander.  Till  the  latest 
period  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain  this  city  was  the 
station  of  the  sixth  legion,  which  was  honoured  with  tlie  title 
of  \''ictrix,  or  the  conquering  legion.  It  was  brought  out  of 
Germany  by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  and  its  station  at  York  is 
easily  traced  during  a  period  of  more  tlian  three  hundred 
years.*  All  historians  agree  on  this  subject ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  withdrawn  till  the  reign  of  Honorius,  when 
it  was  recalled  to  serve  under  Stilico,  against  Alaric  king  of  the 
Goths.  It  also  appears  that  the  ninth  legion  had  been  stationed 
at  York. 

This  legion,  which  came  over  into  Britain  under  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  tlie  forces  of  Queen 
Boodicea,  but  was  afterwards  recruited  from  Germany .f  It 
suffered  again  severely  in  the  war  against  the  Caledonians,  in 
the.  time  of  Julius  Agricola,  after  which  no  mention  is  made 
of  it  by  any  historian.  Horsley  and  Drake  suppose,  with  an 
appearance  of  probability,  that  it  was  broke  and  incorporated 
with  the  sixth  legion,  j:  The  discovery  of  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ment of  the  standard-bearer  of  the  ninth  legion,  is  an  incon- 
testible  proof  of  its  being  once  stationed  at  York.  This  inte- 
resting relic  of  antiquity  was  dug  up  in  Trinity  Yard,  Mickle* 
gate:  it  was  first  communicated  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Thoresby, 
the  celebrated  antiquary  of  Leeds,  in  the  Philosophical^  Tran- 
sactions, No.  LXIII,  and  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Horsley.  $ 
Tl^  inscription,  so  much  of  it  at  least  as  relates  to  the  number 
of  the  legion,  is  so  distinct  and  legible,  that  it  cannot  be  mis- 
understood, 

♦  After  every  expedition  they  always  returned  to  their  station,  and  hero 
they  left  their  wives  and  children  during  tlicir  absence. 

i  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  14.  1  Drake'H  Ebor.  p.  50. 

i  Horslcy's  Brit.  Rom.  p.  308. 
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understood.  The  figure  of  this  signifer  is  placed  above  Uie 
inscription,  with  either  tlie  vexillum  of  the  legion,  or  the  sig- 
num  of  a  cohort,  in  one  hand,  and  something  like  a  basket  in 
the  other*  This  curious  monument  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
chapel  yard  of  Ribstone  Hall,  near  Wetherby.* 

It  may  appear  somewhat  strange  that  York,  which  posseted 
an  imperial  palace,  and  has  been  dignified  with  the  title  of 
'*  Allera  Roma,"  should  not  be  able  to  shew  more  splendid 
remains  of  Roman  magnificence,  in  the  ruins  of  temples,  am- 
phitheatres, public  baths,  &c.  but  the  wonder  will  cease  on 
considering  the  various  revolutions  which  this  city  has  under- 
gone* Such  terrible  burnings  and  devastations  are  met  with  in  - 
its  history,  as  render  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  this  mutilated 
city  could  ever  raise  its  head  from  those  heaps  of  ashes  and 
ruins  in  which  it  has  been  repeatedly  overwhelmed  and  buried. 
The  only  remains  of  Roman  structures,  now  to  be  seen  in 
York,  are  the  arch  in  Micklegate  Bar,  and  the  multangular 
tower,  with  the  south  wall  of  the  Mint  Yard.  The  Roman 
arch  in  Micklegate  Bar  is  built  entirely  of  millstone  grit,  and 
forms  a  true  segment  of  a  circle  supporting  a  massy  pile  of 
Gothic  turrets,  which  has  no  doubt  been  often  renewed  since 
the  building  of  the  strong  foundation,  which,  although  pro- 
bably erected  near  sixteen  centuries  ago,  still  bids  defiance  to 
the  ravages  of  time.  The  gate  faces  the  great  road  to  Tad- 
caster;  and  at  two  or  three  hundred  yards  distance  is  tlie 
Mount,  which  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  tlirown  up  in  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  tlie  first  and  the  parlia- 
ment ;  but  is  supposed,  by  Drake,  to  have  been  an  outwork,  or 
Roman  fortress,  erected  for  the  greater  security  of  that  side  of 
the  city.  The  remains  of  the  multangular  tower  and  of  the 
adjoining  wall  are  minutely  described  by  that  celebrated  philo- 
sopher and  antiquary.  Dr.  Lister,  who  communicated  his  re- 
marks to  the  Royal  Society.  **  The  tower  has  a  communication 
with  Boetham  Bar  and  the  wall  appears  to  have  extended  quite 

through 
*  Hargrove's  Hist.  Knare&borougli,  p.  *273. 
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through  the  city,  in  a  lihe,  as  already  observed,  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Ouse,  passing  on  the  east  side  of  Lendal,  Conyng' 
Street  and  Spurriergate,  then  crossing  Ousegate  and  Copper- 
gate,  and  continuing  on  the  east  side  of  Costlegate  to  the  Foss, 
where  its  southern  end  was  commanded  by  the  Mount,  on  which 
Cl^ord's  tower  now  stands,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  thrown 
up  by  the  Romans,  and  crowned  with  one  of  their  forts.  The 
outside  of  the  wall,  towards  the  river,  is  faced  with  a  very  small 
'  saxum  quadratum,'  of  about  four  inches  thick,  and  laid  in 
levels,  like  our  modern  brickwork;  the  length  of  the  stones  was 
not  observed  but  as  they  fell  out  in  hewing.  From  the  founda- 
tion twenty  courses  of  these  small  square  stones  are  laid,  and 
over  them  five  courses  of  Roman  brick.  These  bricks  are  laid 
some  lengthways,  some  endways,  in  the  wall,  and  were  called 
*  lateres  diatoni.'  After  these  five  courses  of  brick  other 
twenty-two  courses  of  small  square  stones,  as  before  described, 
are  laid,  and  then  five  more  courses  of  the  same  Roman  bricks, 
beyond  which  the  wall  is  imperfect,  and  caped  with  modem 
building.  Note,  that  in  all  this  height  there  is  no  casement  or 
loophole,  but  one  entire  and  uniform  wall,  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  the  wall  was  built  some  courses  higher,  after  the  same 
order.  The  bricks  were  to  be  as  thoroughs,  or,  as  it  were,  so 
many  new  foundations  to  that  which  was  to  be  superstructed, 
and  to  bind  the  two  sides  together  firmly ;  for  the  wall  is  faced 
only  with  small  square  stones,  and  the  middle  is  filled  with  ' 
mortar  and  pebble.  These  bricks  are  about  seventeen  inches 
long,  o£  our  measure,  about  eleven  inches  broad,  and  two  and  a 
ha)f  thick.  This,  having  caused  several  to  be  carefully  mea- 
sured, I  give  in  round  numbers,  and  find  them  to  agree  very 
well  with  the  Roman  foot  which  the  learned  antiquary,  Graves, 
has  left  us,  (^iz.)  of  its  being  about  half  an  inch  less  than  ours. 
They  seem  to  have  shrunk  in  the  baking  more  in  the  breadth 
than  in  the  length,  which  is  but  reasonable,  because  of  its  easier 
yielding  that  way ;  and  so,  for  the  same  reason,  more  in  thick- 
ness, for  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  designed  in  the  mould 

for 
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for  three  Roman  indies.  This  demonstrates  Pliny's  measures 
to  be  true,  where  he  says,  *  genera  laterum  tiia,  dideroo  quo 
utimur  longum  scaquipede,  latum  pede,'  and  not  those  of  Vi« 
tniWus,  where  they  are  extant — the  copy  of  Vitruvius,  where  Le 
describes  the  *  dideron  and  its  measuires  being  vitious :'  and^ 
indeed,  all  I  have  yet  seen  with  us  in  England  are  of  Pliny's 
measure.  I  shall  only  add  this  remark,  tliat  propoftipn  anfl 
onifbrmity,  even  in  the  minutest  parts  of  building,  is  to  h^ 
phinly  observed,  as  this  miserable  ruin  of  Roman  workmanship 
shews.  In  our  Gothic  buildings  there  is  a  total  neglect  of 
measure  and  proportion  of  the  courees,  as  though  that  was  not 
much  material  to  the  beauty  of  the  wliole ;  whereas,  indeed,  in 
nature's  works,  it  is  from  the  symmetry  of  the  very  grain  whence 
arises  much  of  the  beauty."  Such  is  Dr.  Lister's  description  of 
this  carious  and  interesting  memorial  of  the  Roman  tiin^ ;  i|ii4 
the  ingenious  historian  of  York  furnishes  us  with  these  addi- 
tional remarks,  that  the  stones  of  the  wall  are  not  of  the  grii 
kind,  but  of  the  common  freestone;  that  the  foundation  of  the 
lower  is  of  a  singular  shape  and  strength ;  that  the  walls  runs 
from  it  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  making  a  straight  line  on 
the  east  side  of  Conyng  Street,  and  is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
tended to  the  Foss.  He  adds,  that  tlie  foundations  of  all  the 
bouses  in  the  line  discover  the  traces  of  it.  "  I  saw  (says  he)  a 
piece  of  it  laid  <^en  in  Lendal,  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
below  the  Mintyard  gates,  which  happened  by  an  accident  4i£ 
digging  a  drain.  But  the  cement  that  composed  this  fragment 
was  so  exceeding  hard,  tliat  the  workmen  had  much  ado  to 
lower  it  to  their  level"* 

^  In  the  year  1770the  workmen,  digging  a  drain  from  the  York 
Tavern,  then  erecting  in  St.  Helen's  Square,  to  the  CommooK 
hall  Lane,  at  about  seven  feet  and  a  half  below  the  surface  of 
the  present  pavement,  came  to  three  walls,  leading  from  north- 
ettt  by  north  to  south-west  by  south.  The  breadth  of  the  wall 
next  to  Lendal  was  nine  feet  six  inches,  and  the  other  two 

eleven 
•Drakf^E^r.p.  sr. 
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eleven  feet  six  inches  each.  They  were  composed  of  large 
cobbles,  60  strongly  cemented,  that  no  tools  could  separate 
thsm  till  large  fires  were  made  upon  them,  in  order  to  bum  the 
cement,  and  even  then  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
they  got  near  two  feet  cut  off  them  with  iron  wedges ;'  but  their 
depth  is  not  known.  The  space  between  each  wall  is  three 
feet  and  a  half,  and  filled  with  clay,  that  seemed  to  have  been 
tempered  and  close  rammed."  We  cannot  find  that  antiquarian 
research  has  been  able  to  make  any  particular  discovery  rela- 
tive to  these  massy  walls  ;  but  they  were  evidently  calculated  to 
support  a  ponderous  superstructure :  ^nd  it  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  the  basis  of  a  Roman  fortification. 

A  variety  of  Roman  antiquities  have,  at  different  times,  been 
found  in  digging  cellars,  drains  and  foundations,  for  houses  and 
other  buildings,  at  York.  In  digging  the  foundation  of  a  house 
on  Bishop  Hill,  in  the  year  1638,  was  discovered  a  small  but 
elegant  altar,  with  figures,  in  basso  relievo,  of  sacrificing  instru- 
ments, on  the  sides.  This  curious  monument  was  presented  to 
King  Charles  the  First,,  when  that  monarch  was  at  York,  in  the 
following  year.  Dr.  Lister  says,  that  this  altir  is  the  only  in- 
stance that  he  had  ever  met  with  of  the  Romans  making  use  of 
any  other  stone  than  grit,  for  pieces  of  this  kind.  But  he  adds, 
tliat  this  is  not  of  the  common  limestone,  or  what  is  usually 
called  freestone,  but  of  a  certafn  sort  brought  from  the  quarries 
near  Malton,  as  appears  from  the  *lapide8  judiaci'  to  be  seen  in 
its  texture.  Near  the  multangular  tower  and  Roman  wall,  al- 
ready described,  was  also  found  a  votive  tablet,  twenty-one 
inches  long  and  eleven  broad :  it  is  not  of  the  coarse  rag  of 
which  the  Roman  altars  are  generally  made,  but  of  a  finer  sort 
of  grit,  and  it  bears  this  Inscription : — 

GEMO  LOCI  FELICITER.» 

About  the  year  1716  there  was  founds  in  digging  a. cellar  in 

the 

*  Tills  monument  of  antiquity  was  foimd  in  digging  a  cellar  in  ConyBg 
Street,  in  tiic  line  of  the  Roman  waO.    Drake'tlSlior.  p.  57. 
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the  manor,  or  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary^s  abbey,  without  Boothant 
Bar,  a  small  but  extremely  elegant  head  of  brass,  which  Roger 
Gaie,  Esq.  supposed  to  be  a  Lucretia.  In  the  Roman  road 
out  of  Micklegate,  and  also  by  the  river  side,  sepulchral  urns 
of  Tarious  kinds  have  been  found;  some  of  them  red,  elegantly 
adorned  with  figures  in  bas$o  relievo,  and  usually  inscribed  wilk 
what  some  have  regarded  as  the  name  of  the  person  whose 
ashes  they  contain,  but  which  Dr.  Lister,  with  greater  proba- 
bility, supposes  to  be  the  name  of  the  workman,  as  the  same 
name  is  seen  on  many  of  these  pots,  which  have  been  found 
both  at  York  and  Aldborough.*  On  opening  a  piece  of  ground 
to  dig  clay  for  bricks,  between  Bootham  and  Clifton,  on  the 
left  hand,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  city,  there  were  thrown  up  a  nimiber  of  urns,  of  different 
cok>UT8,  shapes  and  sizes,  with  several  sarcophagi,  or  stone 
coffins.  The  custom  of  burning  their  dead  is  said  to  have  ceased 
among  the  Romans  under  the  empire  of  the  Antonines :  but 
we  have  good  authority  to  believe,  that  it  was  not  entirely  dis- 
continued until  the  empire  became  christian.  The  law  of  the 
twelve  tables  expressly  ordains,  that  no  corpse  should  be  either 
burned  or  buried  within  the  city.  The  Athenians  were  strict  in 
the  obaervance  of  this  law ;  but  we  are  told  that  the  Romans 
sometimes  dispensed  with  it.  Some  sarcophagi  and  sepulchral 
monuments  have  been  found  in  York,  but  no  urns  within, 
though  several  hundreds  have  been  discovered  without,  the  walls 
of  the  city.  The  usual  place  of  performing  their  sepulchral 
rites,  whether  of  burning  or  interment,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  without  Bootham  Bar,  though  in  other  parts,  extra  muros, 
urns.  Sec*  have  been  discovered.f 

The  various  coins,  signets,  both  cameos  and  intaglios,  fibular, 
and  other  Roman  curiosities,  that  have  been  found  at  York,  it 
would  here  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  The  coins,  are  o£  all  the 
emperors  from  Augustus  to  Gratian,  and  the  catalogue  of 
them,  as  well  as  of  many  other  Roman  antiquities  ibund.an  this 

.       city, 
•  Abridf.  Phil.  Transact.  Vol.  III.  t  Drake's  Ebor.  p.  6X 
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citjy  may  be  seen  tn  the  Appendix  to  Drake's  EiMracum.  It 
is  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  almost  all  the  memorials  that  remain 
of  this  conquering  people  are  here  discovered  by  digging  them 
out  of  the  earth,  and  that  so  few  are  to  be  seen  above  ground* 
The  ancient  structures  have  been  long  since  overthrown.  Mo- 
dem York  stands  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  £boracum.  The 
natural  soil  of  the  city  is  found  to  be  mostly  a  morass,  except 
the  west  part,  and  the  fine  sandy  bank  that  runs  along  the  cast 
side  of  the  Ouse.  But  it  has  been  raised  a  considerable  height 
above  the  mosses  by  repeated  devastations ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  dig  any  where  without  meeting  with  burnt  earth, 
cinders,  and  stone  pavements,  very  deep  in  the  ground.  Along 
Petergate,  and  near  the  cathedral,  the  original  soil  cannot  E>e 
come  at  without  penetrating  a  yard  or  two  deep,  through  chip* 
pings  of  stone,  which  appears  to  have  been  left  by  the  workmen 
at  the  several  buildings  and  reparations  of  that  inunense  struc* 
lure.  It  may  not  here  be  amiss  to  notice  a  circumstance  men- 
tioned by  Drake,  and  to  which,  he  says,  that  he  could  not  have 
given  credit,  had  it  not  been  attested  by  persons  of  unquestion- 
able veracity.  He  informs  us,  that  in  digging  deep  for  cellars, 
about  the  middle  of  the  city,  the  labourers  have  iBrequently  met 
with  a  large  quantity  of  pure  quicksilver,  which  always  glided 
from  tliem  so  &st  tlmt  they  were  not  able  to  save  any.  How 
this  mineral  happens  to  be  found  in  this  soil  must  be  left  f<»r 
naturalists  to  deteruiine. 

After  viewing  the  state  of  Eboracum,  or  York,  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  scattered  and  obscure  memonals  of  that 
people  found  within  its  precincts,  it  is  requisite  to  conskler  its 
condition  under  the  Saxons,  and  to  follow  k  from  the  meridian 
pf  its  grandeur  through  the  diiEerent  stages  jaf  its  decline.  The 
general  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Northundbedand  exhibits  a 
series  ot  bloody  and  destructive  revolutioas ;  and,  before  the 
Britons  were  expeUed  and  the  Saxon  dommion  established,  it  ap- 
pears thatEboracum,  or  Roman  York,  had  been  destroyed  almost 
%q  its  very  foundations.    For  although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
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nanjofaiirdies  had  been  erected  during  the  reigns  of  the  christian 
•nperort,  the  successors  of  Constantine ;  yet  when  the  Sax- 
ons were  converted  no  place  for  divine  worship  could  be  found, 
till  Edward  tbetr  king  caused  a  temporary  building  of  wood  to 
be  areeted  for  that  purpose.  After  this  monarch  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Hatfield,  near  Doncaster,  York  wati  taken  and 
ravaged,  and  almost  destroyed  by  Penda,  king  of  MerciiE^  and 
Cadwallon,  king  of  Wales ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  civil  wars,  that 
incessantly  convulsed  the  kingdom  of  Northumbrian  this  city  was 
always  the  prize,  and  often  the  prey  of  the  conquerors.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  diat  under  the  Anglo-Saxons  York  had,  in  a 
considerable  degree  revived,  and  risen  superior  to  its  misfor- 
tones.  Alcuin,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, has  left  us  this  description  of  its  commerce  and  wealth  in 
his  days: — 

^  Esset  ab  extremo,  venientibvs  hospita  portn, 
Navibas  Qceano  ]ongo  sua  prora  remulco, 
Navita  qaa  properans  nt  sistat  ab  aequore  fessus." 

"  From  tiie.  most  distant  lands  ships  do  arrive, 
Aod  saf«  in  port  lay  there,  towed  up  to  shore ; 
Where,  after  tU^  hardships  of  a  toilsome  voyage^ 
The  sailor  finds  a  sure  retreat  from  sea.*' 

4nd  again : 

^  Qao  variif  populis  ^t  regnis  nndiqne  lecti, 
8pe  locri  v«Dinat  qnierentef  di.ril^  tenae 
Divitias,  sedem  sif^imet  hicrfimqiie  lar^ipqa^e.* 

^  Hither /or  gain,  from  ▼arioos  foreign  part^ 
Come  tia4ipg  people  seeing  opnlenee, 
And  a  lec^  abode  ip  w«^ltb|r  land." 

Sodi  WW  the  state  of  York  in  the^rst  part  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tmy;  and,  as  it  had  always  been  the  capital  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  powerftil  kingdom  of  the  heptarchy,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  it  should  flouririi  in  commerce  and  wealth.  At  this  period 
Yoric  was  the  seat  not  only  of  trade,  butof  letters;  and  gram- 

Vol.  XVI.  K  mar. 
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mar,  rhetoric,  poetrj,  astroniomyy  and  physics  were  there  studiaff 
with  great  assiduity.*  York  might,  indeed,  be  styled  die 
Athens  of  that  dark  age ;  and  the  library,  collected  by  Arch- 
bishop Egbert,  and  placed  in  the  cathedral,  was  equalled  by 
few  in  Christendom.  The  writings  which  it  contained  aiB  mea- 
tioned  by  Alcuin  in  his  elegant  poem,f  and  arranged  by  the 
historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  following  manner -4 


Ancient  Fathers. 

Ancient  Classics. 

Grammarimis  and  Scholiasta. 

Jerome 

Aristotle 

Probns 

Hilarins 

Pliny 

Donatns 

Cieero 

Prisciaii 

Aogastin 

Virgil 

Servios 

Athanasitis 

Statius 

Pompeius 

Gregory 

Lucan 

Xeo 

Boethins 

Falgentios 

Cassiotloms 

Other  Poets. 

Basil 

Orosius 

Victorinus 

ChrysostODi 

Pompeius 

SfednliBs 

I^ctantius 

Jnveneiis 

Eutychios 

Fortonatus 

Clemens 

Proper 

Paulinus 

Arator. 

Alcuin,  the  celebrated  instructor  of  Charlemagne,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  that  prince,  requests  that  scholars  might  be  sent 
from  France  to  copy  some  of  those  books,  ^*  that  the  garden  of 
letters  might  not  be  shut  up  in  York ;  but  that  some  of  its  fruita 
might  be  placed  in  the  paradise  of  Tours."  ^  WiUiam,  the 
librarian  of  Malmsbury,  calls  this  library  of  York  **  the  noblest 
repository  and  cabinet  of  arts  and  sciences  in  the  whole  world.'' 
This  famous  city,  however,  was  again  doomed  to  sufier  a 
dreadful  reverse.  On  itis  capture  by  the  Danes,  under  Inguar, 
or  Ivar,  and  Ubba,  the  sons  of  Lodbrog,  it  was  again  laid  in 

ruins, 

•  Gale,  IIT.  728^ 

t  De  Pontif.  et  SaDct.  Ecclesis  Ebor.  ap.  Gale,  XV.  Script. 

t  Tomer's  Hist  Aug.  Sax.  e. 

§  Epist.  AlcDioi  ad  Carolom  Regem.  Lei.  Coll.  I.  p,  399. 
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rtiinBy  an4  most  of  its  inhabitants  fell  victims  to  the  sword.  ltd 
destrojersy  however,  raised  it  from  its  ashes.  They  rebuilt 
the  city,  repeopled  it  with  a  colony  of  Danes,  and  made  it  the 
cqHtal  of  the  Danish,  as  it  had  lately  been  of  the  Saxon,  king- 
dom of  Northumbria.  York  again  became  the  seat  of  royalty, 
and  gradually  retrieved  its  commerce.  William  of  Malmsbury, 
speaking  of  its  state  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  calls  it  a 
large  metropolis,  and  says  that  ships  from  Germany  and  Ireland 
oaed  to  lie  op  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

But,  amongst  all  its  devastations,  York,  perhaps,  never  suf- 
fered so  much  from  any  pagan  enemy,  whether  Saxon  or  Dane, 
aa  from  a  christian  tyrant  The  Duke  of  Normandy  having  ob- 
tained the  crown  of  England,  by  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in  1066, 
soon  after  proceeded,  under  various  pretences,  to  confiscate 
the  estates  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and  to  give  them  to  his  Nor- 
man followers.  This,  with  various  other  acts  of  oppression, 
inspired  the  English  with  a  spirit  of  revolt ;  and  the  nobles 
aoturallj  began  to .  concert  the  means  of  preserving  their 
estates.  Edwin,  Earl  of  Chester,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
among  them,  was  impelled,  by  motives  of  duty  or  interest,  to 
attempt  to  restore  the  desperate  afiairs  of  his  country.  William^ 
sensible  that  the  birth,  honours,  and  personal  merit  of  this  no- 
bleman, gave  him  great  influence,  had  endeavoured  to  attach 
him  to  his  interest,  by  promising  him  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage.  The  earl,  however,  began  at  length  to  perceive  that 
the  promise  was  illusory,  and  to  suspect  that  the  king  only 
waited  for  a  plausible  pretext  and  a  fair  opportunity  to  involve 
him  in  the  same  ruin  with  the  rest  of  the  English  nobility. 
His  brother,  Morcar^  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  in  nearly 
the  same  situation,  and  came  readily  into  his  views.  These  two 
lords  having  a  powerful  interest  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  soon  raised  an  army,  which  was  reinforced  by  their 
nephew^  Blethwin,  king  of  Wales,  with  a  considerable  number 
of  troops.  The  king,  apprehensive  that  this  revolt,  if  not 
cmsbed  in  the  beginnings  might  soon  become  general,  collected 

K  2  hLs 
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his  forces  with  the  greatest  expedition.  In  hh  inarch  towardi 
the  rebeh  he  fortified  Warwick,  and  built  Nottinghani  castle, 
in  order  to  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of  necessity.  Having  taken 
these  precautions,  be  continued  his  march  towards  the  noith, 
to  engage  the  rebels,  or  to  reduce  York,  which  had  espoused 
their  cause. 

In  the  mean  while  the  two  earls,  who  had  hoped  that  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom  would  follow  the  example  of  the  noirth,  saw 
themselves  deceived  in  their  expectation ;  and  l!he  sudden  ap- 
proach of  the  king,  with  the  superiority  of  Ins  forces,  left  them 
no  other  alternative  than  that  of  abandoning  the  kingdom,  or 
throwing  themselves  on  his  mercy.  They  chose  the  latter ;  and 
the  king,  expecting  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  English  by  an 
act  of  clemency,  readily  granted  their  pardon.  The  citizens  of 
York  followed  the  example,  and,  on  the  approach  of  the  king, 
delivered  up  the  keys  of  their  city.  William  received  their  sub- 
mission, but  compelled  them  to  pay  a  heavy  fine ;  and  they  had 
also  the  mortification  of  seeing  a  strong  castle  built  in  the  city.* 
At  the  same  time  castles  were  seen  building  at  Lincoln,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Cambridge,  and  other  places,  in  order  to  overawe  the 
English;  and  numbers  of  persons  were  imprisoned,  without  any 
just  cause.  The  Earl  Morcar,  and  other  Northumbrian  lords, 
with  some  of  the  clergy,  distrusting  the  sincerity  of  the  king, 
and  apprehending  that  their  j)nni8hment  was  only  deferred  to  a 
more  convenient  season,  retired  into  Scotland.  Earl  Gospatric 
was  influenced  by  the  same  apprehensions,  and  instilled  them 
into  EHgar  Atheling,  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown,  who, 
with  his  mother  and  sisters,  also  fled  into  Scotland,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  reigning  monarch,  Malcolm  Canmore,  with 
all  the  respect  due  to  their  rank. 

The  differences  between  William  and  his  new  subjects  dafly 
increased.  The  king  accused  the  English  of  seeking  eveiy 
occasion  to  rebel,  and  they,  considering  themselves  as  oppressed, 
loudly  complained  of  his  t3rranny.    But  of  all  the  people  of 

England 
•  Or  two  castles,  according  to  Hovedcn,  p.  450,  and  Sim.  Dnnelm,  p.  197. 
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England  the  Northumbrians  w^re  the  most  impatient.  The 
whole  series  of  their  history  shews  their  proneness  to  revolt ; 
«Dd  they  were  still  actuated  by  the  same  spirit.  Resolving  to 
make  a  desperate  effort  to  throw  off  the  Norman  yoke^  they 
called  m  Swein^  king  of  Denmark  to  their  assistance.  Wil- 
liam in  the  mean  while  knowing  their  propensity  to  rebellion, 
ai^inted  for  their  governor  Robert  Cummin,  a  Norman  lord, 
whose  rugged  disposition  he  thought  well  calculated  to  curb 
their  ferocity.  Cummin,  with  seven  hundred  Normans,  came 
and  took  possession  of  his  government,  and  proceeded  to  Dur- 
ham, in  order  to  check  any  movement  of  the  English  fugitives 
from  Scotland.  The  principal  conspirators,  resolving  to  free 
themselves  from  so  troublesome  an  inspector,  found  means  to 
forprise  him  in  Durham,  and  put  him  and  all  his  Normans  to 
the  sword.  Soon  afler  this  event,  which,  according  to  Sim. 
Dunelmen^,  happened  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  1069, 
the  Danish  fleet,  under  Osbem,  brother  of  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, arrived  in  the  Humber.*  Having  landed  his  troops,  he 
was  immediately  joined  by  numbers  of  the  malcontents;  and 
Edgar  Atheling,  Gospatric,  and  the  other  fugitive  lords  brought 
him  reinforcements,  which  rendered  his  army  very  formidable. 
As  all  Northumbria  declared  for  the  Danes,  Osbern  marched 
without  opposition  directly  to  York,  The  Norman  garrison, 
not  doubting  but  the  king  would  hasten  to  its  relief,  resolved 
to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity.  In  this  view  they  set  fire  to 
the  suburbs,  near  the  castle,  to  prevent  the  houses  from  being 
of  any  service  to  the  besiegers  in  filling  up  the  ditches  of  the 
fortifications.  But  the  fire  spreading  farther  than  was  designed, 
a  great  part  of  the  city  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  cathedral 
diarchy  with  its  famous  library,  founded  by  Archbishop  Egbert, 
pcriflbed  in  the  conflagration.!     The  confederates,  taking  ad- 

K  3  vantage 

*  Sim.  Daaelin.  p.  198.    Hunting,  p.  368. 
t  Drake's  Ebor.  cbap.  4,  p.  87.    Rapin's  Hist.  Eng.  I.  p.  171.    All  his- 
toritiM  concur  in  this  acconnt,  althoo^  it  seems  somewhat  astonishing  that 
tlM  celebrated  library  had  escaped  in  the  general  destruction  of  the  city, 
OB  its  captvre  by  the  Danes,  iQ  the  year  867. 
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vantage  of  the  general  confusion  caused  by  this  accident, 
entered  the  city  without  opposition^  took  the  castks  by  assault, 
and  put  all  the  Normans  to  the  sword,  except  William  Malbet, 
high  sheriff  of  the  county,  with  his  wife  and  children  and  a  few 
others  whom  they  made  prisoners. 

This  sanguinary  conflict  took  place  on  the  nineteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1069;  and  according  to  the  concurrent  accounts  of 
historians,  not  fewer  than  three  thousand  Normans  perished  by 
the  sword.  Earl  Waltheof,  with  a  strong  garrison  o£  English, 
was  left  in  York;  and  the  Danish  general,  expecting  the  ap- 
proach of  the  king,  retired  to  a  strong  position,  which  M •  Paris 
and  Huntingdon  place  between  the  Ouse  and  the  Trent.*  The 
historian  of  York  adopts  their  account  without  any  comment, 
only  naming  the  Humber  instead  of  the  Ouse.f  From  the  two 
former  historians,  the  Danish  camp  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ouse  and  the  west  of  the  Trent 
near  Whitgifl  and  Adlingfleet:  from  Drake  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  on  the  south  side  of  the  Humber,  and  east  of  the  Trent, 
near  Aukborough.  But  a  slight  view  of  the  topography  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  will  convince  the  observer,  that  neither  of 
these  positions  was  calculated  for  the  protection  of  York.  It 
therefore  appears  more  probable  that  the  Danish  encampment 
was  between  the  Aire  and  the  Ouse.  A  position  near  the  con- 
fluence of  these  two  rivers,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Aire,  near 
the  village  of  Drax,  or  on  the  south  side  in  the  vicinity  of  Air- 
min,  would  both  have  secured  ^e  Danish  army  and  have 
answered  the  purpose  of  covering  York;  or  these  objects  might 
have  been  attained  by  an  encampment  between  the  Ouse  and 
the  Derwent,  opposite  to  Selby. 

William  no  sooner  heard  of  the  destruction  of  the  Norman 
garrison. at  York,  than  he  swore  ^' by  God's  splendour''  that 
he  would  not  leave  one  soul  of  the  Northumbrians  alive.  As 
soon  as  he  entered  Yorkshire,  he  began  to  execute  his  menaces 
by  the  most  horrible  ravages.     But  he  durst  not   attack  the 

Danes 
*  M.  PatiS}  p.  5.    Hunting,  p.  369.  t  Drake*B  Ebor.  p.  88. 
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Dnet  in  their  intrenchments;  nor  besiege  York  while  they 
kqM  their  strong  position.  From  this  difficulty  he  extricated 
himself  by  bribing  the  Danish  general,  who,  in  consideration 
of  a  large  sum  of  money,  departed  the  country,  and  abandoned 
the  English  insuigents  to  their  fate.*  This  desertion  of  the 
Danes,  caused  the  utmost  consternation  among  the  citizens 
and  sddiers  of  York.  They  had  nothmg  to  trust  to  but  their 
own  valour;  but  being  encouraged  by  the  bravery  of  Earl 
Waltheof,  their  governor,  who  was  fcuremost  in  every  danger^ 
they  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  at  the  dearest  rate  that  was 
possible.  The  king,  however,  being  free  from  all  fear  of  the 
Danes,  pushed  the  siege  with  great  vigour.  Having  with  his 
battering  engines  made  a  wide  breach  in  the  walls,  he  attempted 
to  take  the  city  by  storm ;  but  was  repulsed  with  great  loss^ 
William  of  Malmsbury  relates,  that  the  governor  himself,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  courage  and  athletic  strength,  stood  in 
the  breach,  and  with  his  own  hands  cut  down  several  of  the 
Normana  who  attempted  to  enter.  The  courage  and  conduct 
of  the  governor,  with  the  valour  of  the  garrison  and  inhsbitants, 
causing  William  to  despair  of  making  himself  master  of  the 
dty  by  force,  he  resolved  to  reduce  it  by  fiunine.  Having 
brought  the  whole  disposable  force  of  his  kingdom  before  its 
walls,  he  beleaguered  it  round  so  that  no  provisions  could  enter. 
This  measure  proved  successfnL  Famine  soon  began  to  rage 
so  violently  in  the  city,  Uiat  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  were 
mmpetled  to  surrender.  The  king  being  extremely  desirous  of 
ending  this  sanguinary  contest,  granted  them  an  honourable 
capitulation,  and  seemed  so  charmed  with  the  valour  and  con* 
duct  of  the  governor  that  he  gave  him  in  marriage  one  of  his 
nieces,  the  daughter  of  the  Countess  of  Albemarle,  and  after* 
wards  created  him  Earl  of  Northumberland.! 

K  4  But 

*  For  tUs  coodact  be  was  bamilied  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  his  brother. 
MsfaHb.  p.  106. 

t  The  carls  of  Morcar  and  Edwio,  unwilUog  to  Cmtt  to  the  promises  of 
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But  thi6  aHades  of  capitulation,  how  ftyourable  soever  they 
might  b6  to  th6  titizena,  were  little  regarded  by  the  conqueror* 
He  considered  York  as  the  nursery  and  focus  of  rebellion,  and 
^resolved  to  make  it  feel  the  full  weight  of  his  vengeance.  The 
ci^y  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  with  it  fell  almost  all  its 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  most  of  the  citizens  i  the  few  that 
escaped  the  general  destruction  were  obliged  to  redeem  their 
lives  with  such  heavy  fines,  as  reduced  them  to  the  most  de- 
plorable state  of  poverty  and  distress.  The  surrounding  country 
was  so  totally  laid  waste,  that  the  wretched  inhabitants,  who 
had  escaped  the  slaughter,  after  being  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  eating  dogs,  catSj  and  even  sometimes  human  flesh,  in 
order  to  prolong  a  miserable  existence,  at  last  perished  by 
famine.  "  It  was  shocking,"  says  Simeon  of  Durham,  "  to  see 
tn  the  houses,  the  streets,  snd  highways,  human  carcasses 
Swarming  with  worms,  dissolving  in  putridity,  and  emitting  a 
most  horrible  stench;  nor  wfere  any  left  alive  to  cover  them 
with  earth,  all  having  perished  by  sword  or  by  famine,  or  sti- 
mulated by  hunger  had  abandoned  their  native  land.  During 
the  space  of  nine  years  the  country  lay  totally  uncultivated, 
presenting  to  the  view  a  vast  and  dreary  solitude.  Between 
York  and  Durham  not  a  house  was  inhabited :  all  was  a  lonely 
wilderness,  the  retreat  of  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  and  the 
terror  of  travellers."*  This  melancholy  relation  of  the  monk 
of  Durham  is  confirmed  by  Hoveden,  by  Brompton,  by  William 
of  Malmsbiiry,  though  a  Norman  himself,  and  by  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  ell  the  historians  that  have  motioned  the 
transactions  of  th^se  times ;  And  the  admirers  of  William  €he 
Conqueror  must  confess,  thaft  in  ctuclty,  no  pagan  t3rrant  ever 
surpassed,  and  that  few  even  have  equalled  this  christian  de- 
stroyer.    Here  we  cahnot  omit  the  remark  of  Odoricus  Vitalis, 

a  Norman 

tlHe  king,  mode  tfcefr  escape  prefvloiis  to  the  surrender.  Williaita,  through 
policy,  setnied  highly  lo  favour  Earl  Waltheof ;  bat  he  soon  fonnd  a  pretext 
for  putting  bim  to  deaih.    Vide  JRapin,  I. 

•  Sinu  Dunelm.  p.  199,  &c. 
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a  Norman  monk,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  ^e  Firfit^ 
tnd  whose  admonition  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  all  kings 
and  commanders  of  armies.  After  painting  in  vivid  colour^ 
the  horrible  desolation  of  Yorkshire,  in  which,  according  to 
hn  statement,  there  perished  above  a  hundred  thousand  human 
beings,  this  historian  adds  the  following  reflection:  **  I  have  ho 
doabt  in  asserting,  that  so  horrid  a  butchery  is  a  crime  that 
cannot  pass  unpunished;  for  an  Omnipotent  Judge  and  most 
rigorous  avenger  will  strictly  scrutinize  the  actions,  and  punidi 
the  guilt  of  the  highest,  as  well  as  of  the  lowest  delinquent."* 

Before  this  dreadful  devastation  the  city  of  York  was  divided 
into  seven  shires  or  districts:  one  of  these  was  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  archbishop,  and  contained  two  hundred  in- 
habked  houses:  five  of  the  others  contamed  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighteen  inhabited  houses:  tlie  seventh  or  re- 
maining shire  had,  at  the  rime  of  the  Doomsday  survey,  been 
wasted  to  make  room  for  the  castles,  and  as  we  cannot  assign 
to  it  fewer  than  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  for  its  propor- 
tion, this  computauon  gives  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  the  nuaiber  of  the  houses  inhabited  in  Yorkjn 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  At  the  rate  of  fiverpersons 
f<Kt  each  house,  the  population  within  the  wails  would  amount 
to  nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety ;  and  if,  as  Leland 
asserts,  the  suburbs  extended  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  from 
the  city,  we  may  reasonably  assign  to  them  an  equal  number 
of  inhabitants.'}-  From  the  destruction  of  York  by  the  Norman 
Conqueror,  to  the  time  of  the  general  survey,  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  had  elapsed,  during  which  period  the  city, had 
been  gradually  reviving ;  but  even  then  the  XXoomsday  book 
WMiitiWM  no  more  then  six  hundred  and  fifty4bur  inhabited 


*  ladabiUmter  assero  quod  impmie  non  remittilur  tam  fatalis  occi^o.; 
flouMM  rniiD  et  imos  iotiietar  Omnipotens  Jodexac  seqoc  omnium  facta  dis- 
CBtiet  ac  poniet  diBtrictissimus  viodex.    Odor,  \ital.  lib.  4,  p.  514. 

t  Ldaad.  Collect.  IV.  p.  36.  By  this  computation  the  inhabitants  «/f 
Y«rk  tmd  iti  •uboriM,  pre?iom  w  fte  coaqaest,  wmM  «mount  to  18,980. 
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houses^  one  hundred  in  the  8hu*e  of  the  archbishop,  and  five 
hundred  and  fifty-four  in  the  other  divisions,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  were  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  French,* 
This  celebrated  city  seems  indeed  to  have  lain  a  long  time 
buried  in  its  ruins,  and  for  the  space  of  above  half  a  century 
its  name  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  history.  In  the  time  of 
King  Stephen,  however,  it  appears  to  have  once  more  reared 
its  head,  when  it  was  again  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire, 
which  burned  down  the  cathedral,  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary,  with 
thirty-nine  parish  churches  in  the  city,  and  Trinity  church  in 
the  suburbs.  This  calamitous  event  happened  on  the  fourth  of 
June,  1137,  at  a  time  when  civil  war  and  foreign  invasion 
was  desolating  the  whole  kingdom.-)-  While  York  lay  in  ashes, 
and  its  ruins  were  smoaking,  the  king  of  Scotland  was  ravi^ing 
the  adjacent  country.  At  this  terrible  crisis,  Thurstan,  the 
archbishop,  who  acted  as  Stephen's  lieutenant  in  the  north» 
summoned  the  neighbouring  barons,  and  exhorted  them  to 

repel 

*  See  the  following  extracts  firom  the  Doomsday  book : — 

"  In  Eboraco  civitate  tempore  regis  Edwardi  preter  scyram  arcbiepiscopt 
faemnt  VI.  scyre  una  ex  bio  est  vastata  in  castellis.  In  V.  scyris  fiiemnt 
M.  et  qaadringente  et  XVIII.  mansiones  hospitate.*'  In  the  city  of  York, 
in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  there  were,  besides  the  shire  of  the  arcfabisliop, 
six  shires,  one  of  which  is  wasted  for  the  castles.  In  five  shires  were  one 
thousand  foar  hundred  and  eighteen  inhabited  booses. 

"De  snpradictis  omnibus  manisonibns  sunt  modo  boapitate  in  mana 
regis  reddentes  consaetadinem  qnadringente  IX.  minus."  Of  all  the  afore- 
said inhabited  there  are  only  four  hundred  paying  tax  to  the  kiog. 

'<  In  scyra  archiepiscopi  fiierunt  tempore  regis  Edwardi  boapitate  dn- 
cente  mansiones  XI.  minus.  Modo  sunt  C.  hospitate  uiter  magnas  et  par^ 
vas  preter  curiam  archiepiscopi  et  domoa  canonioorum."  In  the  shire  of 
the  archbishop  there  were,  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  two  hundred  imi 
habited  houses ;  now  there  are  only  one  hundred  large  and  small,  besides  the 
archbishop*s  palace,  and  the  houses  of  the  canons. 

*^  CXLV.  mansiones  tenent  Frandgene."  The  French  have  one  hundred 
vnd  forty-five  houses,  &c. 

t  TindaPf  notas  on  Rapin,  val.  L  p.  f  11. 
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repel  the  enemy.  Each  of  them  mustering  his  forces,  they 
marched  against  the  Scotch,  and  totally  defeated  them  in  the 
fimous  battle  of  the  Standard,  which  was  fought  near  North- 
idlerton,  as  will  be  more  particularly  noticed. 

This  year,  1187,  terminates  the  melancholy  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  York,  which,  during  the  long  space  of  seven  centuries, 
has  exhibited  a  horrible  series  of  sanguinary  wars,  destructive 
fires,  fiunine,  slaughter,  and  repeated  desolations,  than  which 
die  annals  of  few  cities  of  the  ancient  or  modem  world  have 
any  thing  more  dreadful  to  record.  But  from  this  period  it  en- 
joyed for  some  ages  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  again  rose  to 
wealth  and  importance. 

Virito  qMm  fsltz  Ebraacat  condidit  urbem, 

Petro  se  debet  pontificalis  apex. 
Cmbus  haec  toties  vidoata  novesqae  repleta, 

Dinita  prospexit  maiiia  sspe  sua. 
Qnid  manus  hostifis  que  at  est  experta  frequenter, 

8ed  qnid?  nunc  pacU  otia longa  ibvent 

There  happy  Ebrauk's  lofty  towers  appear. 
Which  owe  their  mitre  to  St.  Peter's  care. 
How  oft  in  dust  the  hapless  town  hath  lain ! 
How  oft  its  walls  have  changed !  How  oft  its  men ! 
How  oft  the  rage  of  sword  and  fire  has  moum'd ! 
Bat  now  long  peace  and  lasting  joy's  retum'd. 

Akx,  Nechamy  ap.  Camden,  Gibson's  ed.  fol.  731, 

In  order  to  have  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  York  had  risen  from  its  ruins,  it  suffices  to  observe,  that 
about  the  year  1 186,  only  forty-nine  years  alter  the  terrible  con- 
flagration, in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  it  was  considered  as 
bearing  a  half  proportion  to  London.  For  Henry  the  Second 
having,  under  the  pretext  of  raising  money  for  the  holy  war, 
>  on  his  subjects  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  their  moveables, 
the  richest  men  of  all  the  cities  of  England ;  two 
Jttmdred  in  London,  <»•  hundred  in  York,  and  according  to  this 

proportion 
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proportion  in  the  rest.*    From  all  these  the  tax  was  rigorousljf 
exacted,  according  to  an  exact  valuation  of  their  property. 

That  York  was  eminent  for  trade  several  centuries  ago,  ap- 
pears from  the  charter  of  king  John,  which  confirms  to  the  guild 
of  merchants  all  those  privileges  that  either  they  themselves  or 
their  houses  had  enjoyed  before  the  commencement  of  his  reign. 
The  number  and  wealth  of  the  Jews,  who  resided  in  York,  also 
indicate  the  flourishing  state  of  its  commerce.     These  people, 
ever  since  their  dispersion,  have  applied  themselves  chiefly  to 
traffic,  and  never  have  settled  in  any  great  numbers,  except  in 
commercial  situations.     Whenever  the  crown  was  in  want  of 
money,  they  were  burdened  with  fines,  ransoms,  compositions, 
and  taxes  of  various  denominations,  imposed  by  the  king,  for 
granting  them  protection,  licence  to  trade,  and  various  other 
privileges.*)*     Henry  the  Third  extorted  from  a  Jew  of  York, 
named  Aaron,  four  marks  of  gold,  and  four  thousand  of  silver, 
at  one  payment,  and  thirty  thousand  marks  of  silver,  and  two 
hundred  marks  of  gold,  at  different  times,  j:     This  affords  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  the  opulence  of  the  Jews  of  York ;  and  Drake 
observes,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  T.  Widdrington,  that  they  had 
houses  in  the  city  resembling  the  palaces  of  princes  rather  than 
the  dwellings  of  subjects.    Another  instance  of  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  York  is,  that  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third  the  staple  of  wool,  which  had  before 
been  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  was  fixed  in  this  city. 

Amongst  the  conquests  of  Edward  the  Tiiird,  in  France, 
Calais  was  the  most  important ;  and  in  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
the  staple  for  the  export  trade  of  the  whole  kingdom  was  fixed 
at  that  place.  This  was  a  body  corporate  governed  by  a  mayor 
and  other  officers :  it  had  a  common  seal,  and  continued  in  a 
prosperous  state  of  commerce  and  opulence  till  the  town  was 
lost  in  the  jneign  of  queen  Mary.    Many  of  the  merchants  of 

York 

•  BnkeM Ebor.  9t8.        t  Vide Tiodalft  notes  tm Rapia,  L p. Mr. 

4  M.  ftns,  pp.  555  and  785,  who  had  it  firom  the  Jaw's  own  moollii 
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Yprk  were  vwmben  of  thit  coiporation.    In  ike  yeat  1442, 
John  Thnithy  «i  opulent  merdiant,  who  lived  in  Hungake,  wa» 
M^-or  and  treasurer  of  the  staple  of  Calais.    William  Holbeck, 
lord  mayor  of  York,  in  1449,  is  styled  a  merchant  of  the  staple ; 
and  in  1466,  Sir  Richard  York,  one  of  the  guests  at  Ardhbishop 
NeviUe't  great  feast,  was  sheriff  of  the  ci<y,  and  mayor  of  the 
Haple  oC  Calais,  at  the  same  time.    And  Drake  says,  that  he 
has  'secn  in  tbe  andent  records  several  conveyances  of  money 
aad  other  property,  belonging  to  citizens  of  York,  who  were 
mercliants  of  the  staple.^     At  an  early  period  a  woollen  mann- 
factmre  flourished  in  this  city,  and  in  the  reigns  of  Heniy  the 
Second  and  Henry  the  Third,  the  weavers  of  York  paid  a  very 
coDsideraUe  sum  for  dieir  privHeges.f     The  woollen  manufac- 
tore  indeed  flourished  in  Uiat  city,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth :  and  Drake  gives  part  of  the  preamble  of  an  act  of 
passed  in  that  reign  to  the  following  pKirport: — 
I  the  city  of  York,  being  one  of  the  ancientest  and 
cities  within  the  reillm  of  England,  before  this  time 
been  maynteyned  and  npholden  by  divers  and  smidry 
1  there  used,  and  moat  prindpatty  by  making  and 
weaving  of  coverlets  and  coverings  for  beds,  and  thereby  a  great 
'  of  the  inhabitants  and  people  of  the  said  city  and  su- 
thereof,  nnd  other  places  within  die  county  of  York,  have 
been  daily  set  on  work  in  spinning,  dying,  carding,  and  weaving 
of  the  said  coverlets,  drc''    Drake,  however,  observes,  that  in 
kos  tiBie  (i.  e.  about  A.  D.  1796)  this  manufiictiue  had   en- 
tirdy  disappeared. 

In  the  agea  following  the  Norman  Conquest  YoHc  was  often 
visited  by  the  kings  of  E^land.  Henry  the  Second  held  apar- 
lianaettt  here,'in'tbe  year  1160,  in  which  Malcofan,  king  of  Scot- 
laad,  appeared,  and  d&d  homage  for  tihe  territories  which  he 
held  of  the  English  crown*  In  1171  the  same  monarch  ealled 
asMther  pariiament,  or  convesktion  of  the  baroosend  bishops,  at 
Yedk,  to  which  he  amnmoned  Wfflkun,  the  suoeessor  of  Mal- 

ookiit 
*  Unk^u  Ebor.  SS9.  t  Madox'ft  Excheq.  p.  233. 
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coloiy  to  do  homsige  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Wit<- 
liam  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  compliance,  and  de-* 
posited  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  cathedral  church  oC 
York,  his  breast-plate,  spear,  and  saddle,  in  memorial  of  his 
subjection. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  the 
annals  of  York  were  disgraced  by  a  transaction  which,  all  ita 
circumstances  considered,  has  scarcely  any  parallel  in  history. 
We  shall  give  the  narration  nearly  in  the  words  of  Drake,  as 
collected  from  William  of  Newbury,  Walter  Hemingford,  Hove- 
den,  and  Matthew  Paris,  all  of  them  historians  of  acknowledged 
veracity.     Some  of  the  principal  and  most  opulent  Jews  of  the 
kingdom  were  summoned,  from  all  parts,  by  their  brethren  in 
London,  to  come  to  the  coronation,  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing some  rich  gift  to  the  new  king,  in  order  to  procure  his  friend- 
ship, and  to  obtain  from  him  a  confirmation  of  the  privileges  and  - 
liberties  granted  them  by  his  predecessors.    Hie  chief  of  the 
Jews  of  York,  were  two  very  wealthy  merchants,  and  very  great 
usurers,  whose  names  were  Benedict  and  Jocenus.    These  went 
to  London  with  a  pompous  retinue,  to  meet  their  brethren,  and 
attend  the  coronation.    At  that  time  preparations  were  about 
to  be  made  for  an  expedition  to  Palestine,  in  order  to  recover 
Jerusalem  from  the  Mahommedans ;  and  the  enthssiastic  spirit 
of  the  cruisades  had  inspired  the  people  with  an  implacable 
hatred  against  all  the  enemies  of  the  christian  &ith.    The  king 
had,  for  some  reasons,  forbid  that  any  Jews  should  be  present 
at  the  coronation.     Several  of  them,  however,  were  impelled  by 
curiosity  to  mix  with  the  crowd,  in  order  to  see  the  ceremony, 
where,  being  discovered  by  the  guards,  they  were  beat  and 
abused,  and  some  of  them  slain.    The  people,  who  watched  all 
opportunities  to  plunder  their  houses,  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  king  had  given  orders,  that  the  Israelites  should  all  be  do* 
stroyed.   Possessed  with  this  notion,  a  general  massacre  began 
in  London,  where  the  Jews  were  murdered,  their  houses  plun- 
dered and  burned  to  the  ground,  with  their  wives  and  children  in 
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them.  The  king  immediately  i^ued  a  proclamation  to  stop 
these  proceedings,  and  imposing  the  severest  penalties  on  the 
lioters.  The  example  of  the  metropolis^  however,  was  followed 
in  several  other  places,  as  at  Norwich,  Lynn,  Stamford,  Sic,  but 
especially  at  York,  where  the  cruel  commands  of  the  most  bar- 
barous tyrant,  or  the  rigour  of  the  severest  laws,  could  never 
have  so  far  exceeded  the  bounds  of  humanity  as  to  tolerate  such 
a  jHTOceeding. 

Tlie  two  Jews  of  York,  Benedict  and  Jocenus,  had  been  in- 
duced by  curiosity  to  go  among  the  rest  to  see  the  coronation, 
Benedict  was  grievously  bruised  and  wounded  in  the  conflict, 
and  beuBg  dragged  into  a  church,  was  compelled  to  renounce 
Judaism  and  be  baptized.  The  next  day,  when  the  tumult  was 
ceased,  he  was  brought  before  the  king,  who  asked  him,  whether 
he  was  a  Christian  or  not  ?  Benedict  answered  that  he  had 
been  fcnrced  to  receive  baptism,  but  that  he  continued  a  Jew  in 
Ui  heart,  and  ever  should  do;  so  that  he  chose  much  rather  to 
suSer  death  than  forsake  his  religion ;  and  that  he  found  him- 
sdtf  nnaUe  long  to  survive  the  cruel  treatment  which  he  had  re- 
ceived. After  this  declaration  he  was  driven  from  the  king's 
presence  and  restored  to  the  Jews ;  but  the  miserable  man  soon 
ei|Mred« 

Jocenus,  his  companion,  escaped  the  fray  in  London ;  but  at 
York,  where  he  thought  himself  secure,  he  met  with  a  not  leas 
deplorable  fiite.  The  king,  setting  out  on  his  expedition  to  the 
Ho^  L4Uid,  had  left  orders  with  the  lord  chancellor  to  protect 
the  Jews,  and  to  punish  severely  all  those  who  should  offer  them 
any  injury.  These  orders,  however,  were  little  regarded  at 
York ;  for  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  them  by  several  per- 
sons of  the  dty  and  country;  men  thirsting  for  blood,  who  wanted 
but  an  opportunity  to  put  their  cruel  design  in  execution.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  city  took  fire  in  a  very  boisterous  night, 
by  accident,  as  it  was  generally  siipposed.  Some,  however,  have 
imagined  that  it  was  set  on  fire  by  the  conspirators,  to  the  end 
Aat  the  citizens,  being  busied  in  octinguishing  the  flames,  might 
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thereby  be  prevented  from  obstructing  their  barbarous  mten- 
tions.  During  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  fire,  the  con^i- 
rators  broke  into  the  house  of  Benedict,  who  had  been  murdered 
at  London.  This  house,  which  was  prodigiously  strongs  the 
wife,  diddren,  and  friends  of  Benedict,  dreading  some  commo* 
tion,  had  converted  into  a  fortress  or  sanctuary.  But  the  con- 
^irators  having,  with  engines  prepared  for  that  purpose,  forced 
an  entrance,  murdered  the  whole  family,  plundered  die  house, 
and  afterwards  burned  it  to  the  ground.  So  alarming  a  trans- 
action struck  all  the  Jews  of  York  with  great  terror ;  but  Joce- 
aus  especially,  dreading  the  consequences,  obtained  leave  of  the 
governor  to  convey  his  vast  wealth  mto  die  casde.  Widiin  a 
very  few  days  these  robbers  and  plunderers  returned  with  an 
hicrease  of  force,  and  attacked  the  house  of  Jocenus,  whidi» 
tiiaugfa  strongly  fortified  with  large  towers,  underwent  the  same 
fate  as  die  fonner,  except  that  the  Jew,  presaging  die  evil,  had 
retired  with  his  wife  and  his  children  into  the  casde.  His  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  almost  all  the  Jews  in  die  city ;  and  the 
chrisdan  robber^,  enraged  at  the  loss  of  so  mudi  expected  plun- 
der, threw  off  all  disguise,  and  set  both  the  magistrates  and  die 
laws  at  defiance.  Not  ccmtented  with  the  destrucdon  of  the 
houses,  they  seized  some  Jews  who  had  not  retired  to  the  oa^ie, 
and  compelled  them  to  be  baptized  or  to  suffer  immediate  death. 
While  these  tilings  were  acting  in  the  city,  die  multitude  of 
Jews  dmt  had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle,  seemed  to  be  perfecdy 
secure  from  the  malice  of  their  enemies.  But  it  unfortunately 
happened,  that  die  governor  going  out  of  the  castle  on  some  bu- 
sinesB,  was,  at  faiB  return,  refused  admission  by  the  Jews,  wik0 
feared  that  he  might  have  entered  into  some  agreement  to  deli- 
ver them  up.  The  governor  went  immediately  to  the  high 
sheriff  of  the  county,  who  was  then  in  York,  and  infbnned  him, 
Ifaat  the  Jews,  under  pretence  of  begging  proteotion  in  the  ( 
de,  had  fraudulently  obtained  possession  of  it.  The  shertf ' 
exceedingly  exasperated ;  and  his  anger  was  stiH  more  inflamed 
by  the  enenues  of  the  Jews,  wha  represented  it  as  the  greateat 
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indignity  to  the  penon  of  the  king,  that  one  of  the  principal 
IbrtreflKs  of  the  kingdom  should  be  seized  by  these  miscreants. 
He  theiefbre  ordered  out  the  writ  of  "  posse  comitatus/'  to 
raise  the  whole  force  of  the  county,  in  order  to  besiege  the  cas' 
tie.    **  Excurrit  irrerocabile  yerbum,"  says  Hemingford;  and 
now  was  shewn,  adds  he,  the  zeal  of  the  christian  populace ; 
lor  an  inmmierable  host  of  armed  men,  both  from  the  city  and 
county,  rose  at  once  and  beleaguered  the  fortress.    The  high 
diertff  now  began  to  repent  of  bis  too  hasty  order,  and  would 
gladly  have  recalled  his  writ ;  but  to  an  incensed  multitude^ 
aQ  that  he  ooold  say,  from  authority  or  reason,  was  to  no  pur- 
poae.     The  better  and  wiser  sort  of  citizens,  aware  of  the  king's 
displeasure,  cautiously  avoided  these  extravagant  proceedings. 
Many  of  the  clergy,  however,  were  concerned,  and  among  them 
a  certain  friar,  agitated  by  an  inftniate  zeal,  was  violent  in  the 
bonneas.    The  castle  was  fiercely  assaulted  for  several  succes- 
sive days,  and  no  one  was  bolder  in  every  attempt  than  thia 
cuott  hermit  of  the  preraonstratensian  order.    Clad  in  a  white 
vertore,  he  was  every  where  diligent,  and  was  heard  crpng  ou€^ 
with  a  loud  voice,  that  the  enemies  of  Christ  should  be  de* 
strojed.    By  his  own  exertions  and  boldness  he  greatly  en- 
couraged the  rest  of  the  besiegers ;  but  being  too  strenuous  in 
endeavouring  to  fix  the  battering  engines  i^ainst  the  walls,  he 
apfmnched  so  near  that  a  large  stone,  by  dashing  out  his  braina^ 
pnt  an  end  to  the  eiForts  of  his  zeal. 

The  Jews,  being  at  length  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress^ 
held  a  conncfl,  in  order  to  devise  what  measures  it  was  best 
to  adopt.  They  had  already  oflered  an  immense  sum  of  money 
to  ransom  their  Hves,  but  it  had  been  rejected.  In  this  extre- 
tatjB,  Ibteign  rabbin,  who  was  come  into  England  for  ihe  pur«> 
pooe  of  instructing  the  Jews,  stood  up,  and  harangued  them  id 
tbe  foBowing  words:  **  Men  of  Israel,*'  said  he,  **  our  Ood^ 
whoae  laws  I  have  prescribed  to  you,  commands  that  we  should 
ttwayt  be  ready  to  die  for  these  laws;  and  now,  when  death 
looks  m  in  the  ftoe,  we  have  only  to  choose  whether  we  should 
▼ot.  XVI.  L  prolong 
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prolong  a  base  and  infiunous  life  or  embrace  a  gallant  and  glo^ 
rious  death.    If  we  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  at  their 
will  and  pleasure  we  must  die;  but  our  Creator,  who  gave  ua 
life,  did  also  enjoin  that  with  our  own  hands,  and  of  our  own 
accord,  we  should  devoutly  restore  it  to  him  again,  rather  than 
await  the  cruelty  of  an  enemy.    This  several  of  our  brethren 
in  great  tribulation  have  bravely  performed:  they  knew  how  to 
do  it,  and  our  situation  points  out  to  us  the  most  decent  mode  of 
execution.^'    Many  of  the  Jews  acceded  to  the  dreadful  coun- 
sel of  the  rabbin;  but  the  rest  thought  it  too  harsh,  and  would 
not  agree   to  his  proposal.     The  elder   perceiving    this,  said^ 
"  Let  those  whom  this  good  and  pious  course  displeases,  sepa- 
rate themselves,  and  be  cut  off  from  the  congregation:  we,  for 
the  sake  of  our  paternal  law,  despise  this  transitory  life."    Upon 
this  several  withdrew,  and  chose  rather  to  try  the  clemency  of 
the  christians  than  follow    the  rabbin's   advice.    Before  the 
others  began  to  execute  their  horrid  resolution,  the  rabbin  com- 
manded that  all  their  rich  merchandise,  furniture,  and  garments 
should  be  burned.     Even  tlieir  plate,  which  could  not  be  con- 
sumed by  fire,  was,  by  an  artful  method,  greatly  damaged,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  being  enriched  by  their  spoils. 
This  being  done,  they  set  fire  to  all  the  towers  of  the  castle, 
and  prepared  themselves  composedly  for  the  slaughter.     The 
rabbin  having  directed  that  those  who  possessed  the  greatest 
firmness  of  mind  should  first  cut  the  throats  of  their  wives  and 
cliildren,  Jocenus  began  the  execution  by  performing  that  bar- 
barous act    on    his  own   wife  and  his  five   children.      The 
example  was  immediately  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  mas-  ' 
ters  of  families,  and  the  rabbui  himself  cut  the    throat  of 
Jocenus,  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  honour  which  he  chose  to  do. 
him  above  the  rest.     In  fine,  the  whole  crowd  of  those  miser- 
able men,  who  had  thus  devoted  themselves  to  destruction,  slew 
themselves,  or  one  another;  and  amongst  the  rest  fell  the  rabbin, 
their  adviser. 
In  the  mean  while,  those  Jews  who  had  chosen  life,  la- 
boured 
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boored  to  extinguish  the  flames  that  had  spread  in  the  castle. « 
At  day-break  the  besiegers  renewed  their  assaults,  when  the 
wretched  remains  of  the  Jews  appeared  on  the  walls,  and  in  a 
most  lamentable  manner  declared  the  horrid  catastrophe  of  their 
bfethren.  They  threw  the  dead  bodies  over  the  wall  as  a  proof 
of  the  fiurt,  and  in  the  most  suppliant  manner  begged  for  mer- 
cy, with  a  promise  of  all  becoming  christians.  But  the  ring- 
leaders of  those  merciless  bloodhounds,  of  whom  a  person  named 
Ridkard,  and  for  his  wickedness  called  **  Mala  Bestia,''*  was 
the  diief,  were  callous  to  their  sufferings.  They  pretended, 
however,  to  be  moved  by  their  solicitations,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Jews  surrendered  the  castle;  but  they  were  no  sooner 
entered  than  they  massacred  every  one  of  those  poor  creatures, 
who  to  the  last  moment  cried  out  for  baptism.  This  exploit 
being  performed,  the  murderers  ran  to  the  cathedral,  where 
the  bonds  which  the  christians  had  given  to  the  Jews  were  de- 
posited, and  having  broke  open  the  chests,  took  out  and  burned 
an  the  writings,  and  thus  set  themselves  and  many  others  free 
from  their  pecuniary  obligations. 

Thb  bloody  massacre  was  perpetrated  at  York  on  the  eleventh 
of  March,  1190,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  was  the  bonds  in  the 
diurch,  and  the  plunder  of  the  Jews,  more  than  a  zeal  for  the 
chrirtian  religion,  that  prompted  these  miscreants  to  commit 
so  inhuman  an  action.  William  of  Newbury  says,  that  five 
lumdred  men,  with  their  wives  and  children,  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  castle,  and  therefore,  according  to  a  moderate  compu- 
tation,  more  than  two  thoiisand  persons  must  have  perished  in 
this  horrible  carnage. 

When  the  news  of  this  sanguinary  transaction  at  York 
readied  the  king,  who  was  then  in  Palestine,  he  was  highly 
exasperated.  He  sent  orders  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  his  chan< 
odlor  and  regent,  to  go  in  person  to  York,  and  to  execute 
slrkt  justice  on  the  oflenders.  The  bishop,  a  man  of  a  proud 
and  rigid  dispodtion^  set  out  with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  and 

L2  oame 
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came  to  the  cily;  but  the  chief  autheiv  «nd  ringleadera  of  tbt 
riot  having  notice  of  his  approach,  fled  into  Scotland.  He  exa« 
mined  the  citizens  with  great  strictness,  but  they  deiued  having 
any  oencem  in  the  business,  and  said  that  the  whole  was  trans^ 
acted  by  the  rabble  of  the  city  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  netghr 
bouring  towns,  who  poured  upon  them  in  luch  multitudes  that 
they  were  totally  unable  to  prevent  the  consequence*  This 
excuse,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  bishop,  who  laid  a  heavy 
fine  on  the  city ;  and  removing  the  high  sheriff  and  the  gover< 
nor  from  their  places,  eommitted  them  to  prison,  and  gave  the 
government  of  the  city  to  his  brother,  Osbert  de  Longchamp. 
The  soldiers  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  fray  were  severely 
punished,  and  expelled  from  the  service.  Having  repaired  the 
castle,  and  taken  a  hundred  hostages  from  the  city,  the  bishop 
departed;  but,  as  all  were  punished  by  fines,  and  no  one  exe« 
cuted,  -it  was  thought  that  his  conduct  was  swayed  by  avarice 
lather  than  by  a  regard  for  justice. 

Notwithstanding  this  horrid  extermination  of  the  Jews,  York 
was  soon  supplied  with  a  new  colony  of  those  pe(^>le,  who, 
under  tlie  protection  of  the  crown,  grew  rich,  and  lived  ia 
great  splendour  and  magnificence  till  their  expulsion  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First;  and  the  names  of  two  places,  one 
in  the  city,  the  other  without  the  walls,  still  remain  as  me- 
Biorials  of  their  settlement.  * 

During  the  reign  of  John  and  his  successor  Henry  the 
Third,  York  was  the  %ene  of  several  interviews  between  the 
kings  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  of  several  conventions  or 
parliaments.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  in  the  year 
1251,  the  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  the  Third,  tlie  daughter  of  that 
monarch  was  married  to  Alexander,  king  of  Scotland,  in  tht 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  York,  and  seldom  baa  beta 
seen  a  moro  ^lendid  spectacle.  More  than  a  thousand  aiili> 
lary  commanders,  clothed  in  silk  veafcurea,  attended  the  nup* 

tiais 

*  Jubber^te,  im  the  city;  vmd  Jewbury,  without  the  walls,  a  little  ta 
Ifae  aorth  of  Lay  thorp  bridge. 
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tidii  OB  the  part  of  the  king  of  England,  and  the  following  daj 

appealed  in  qttile  new  altire.    The  long  of  Scodand  had  in  hia 

anile  sixty  kniglitSy  and  a  great  number  of  geBtlemen,  richly 

faabitedy  and  anakiDg  a  moat  brilliant  appearance.    The  Chriat- 

maa  wai  apent  in  magnificent  £e8tivity,  and  the  historian  say^, 

tkaft  if  he  should  enter  mto  ft  detail  of  the  abundance  and  diver- 

aiCj  of  Tictaalsy  die  variouB  ehaages  of  rich  attire,  the  jollity  of 

tihe  gneati,  and  the  qnantity  of  strong  liquor  that  was  drank, 

bvt  eye-witnesaes  could  credit  the   recital.    The  areh- 

r  eatertataed  in  a  priticely  manner  the  whole  company  ge» 

wmnl  timaa.  At  one  eflrtertainmeilt,  in  particular,  the  first  course 

of  sixty  fat  oxen;  and,  in  the  difierent  feasts,  this 

I  expended  ne  less  thaBo-fmir  thousand  mttrlss. 

In  lie  feign  of  Edward  the  FirU  the  flame  broke  out  which, 

;  llie  space  of  ahnost  a  century,  inyolved  both  England 

Soetkad  in  ihe  general  conflagration,  and  of  which  the 

andandioly  eonsequenoes  are  known  to  all  readers  of  English 

The  parliament  met  at  Yotk  in  the  year  1298 :  the 

I  being  assembled,  the  king's  confirmation  of  the  Magna 

Ctmtttifmd  the  Chaner  of  Forests,  wa»  read,  and  the  bishop  of 

CflrUBle#  **  in  pontiflcalibus^''  pronounced  a  heavy  curse  on  any 

^  shoaM  be  guilty  of  their  infringement     It  is  ^reign  to  owt 

\  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  those  wars  which  so  long  and 

m0  fttaDy  eonvulaed  the  two  kingdomss  it  suffices  therefore  to 

mttf,  dMH  the  eity  ef  Tork  trae  firequently  the  temporary  re* 

of  the  l^ngs  of  Eftglaad,  and  the  rendezvous  of  their 

itt  Aeir  expeditions  against  Scotland.    In  the  unpros* 

perous  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  the  S«^ots,  being  idmost 

aJiKja  tietoriaoi^  penetrated  hAo  l^gland  under  their  general^ 

ate  Sari  ef  ItoMy,  and  having  deaolated  the  country  to  the 

Ijaaea^Tarky  set  fire  to  (he  snburt)s^  but  did"  no€  attempt  to  be* 

tfie  eky.    The  ai^dibiahopy  Indignant  at  thia  insult,  find 

\  by  pdaiium  rallied  Ihan  by  prudence,  took  arms,  and 

By  aanHtirf  0^A  ibreetf  a»  he  could  raise,  composed  of 

aafioM,  and^  other  men  of  th^  church,  with 

L  S  a  confused 
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a  confused  mass  of  husbandmen^  labourers,    mechanics,  and 
tradesmen,  to  the  juunher  of  about  ten  thousand.    These  able 
soldiers  Juid  as  able  commanders.    The  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  the  Bishep  of  £ly,  lord  chancellor,  were  the  leaders    of 
these  warlike  troops,  who,  as  HoUingshed  observes,  were  more 
fit  to  pray  for  the  success  of  a  battle  than  to  fight.     Breatliing 
nothing  but  revenge,  they  pursued  the  Scotch,  and  overtook 
them  at  Alyton,  a  village  on  the  Swale,  at  the    distance  of 
about  twelve  miles  from  York.    The  Scotch  army  drew  up  in 
order  of  battle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.    They  then 
set  fire  to  some  haystacks,  and  the  smoke  driving  full  in  the 
fietces  of  the  English,  so  blinded  them  that  they  were  unable  to 
see  the  enemy,  who  coming  down  upon  them  in  firm  and  com- 
pact order,  routed  them,  after  a  feeble    resistance.    Of  the 
English,  there  were  killed  or  drowned  above  two  thousand  men, 
and,  according  to  some  historians,  double  that  number*    The 
rest,  with  their  generals,  made  a  precipitate  retreat   to    the 
city.    In  this  battle,  which  was  fought  the  twelfUi  of  October, 
1319,  fell  Michael  Fleming,  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  who  had 
headed  the  citbens ;  and  many  persons  of  note  were  made  pri. 
soners.    Here  was  such  a  destruction  of  clergymen,  that  this 
conflict  was  for  a  long  time  after  called  the  White  Battle.     The 
body  of  the  mayor  was  honourably  buried  in  the  parish  church 
pf  St.  Wilfiid.    The  archbishop  grants  an  indulgence  of  forty 
days  to  all  the  parishioners  who,  being  truly  penitent,  ai)d  con- 
fessipg  their  sins,  should  say  a  paternoster  and  avermarja  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul.    A  chantry  yra^  also  founded  for  him 
in  the  same  church. 

llie  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  which  shines  with  such 
lustre  in  the  English  aniials,'  constitutes  a  splendid  era  in  th^ 
history  of  York.  In  the  year  1S27,  the  first  of  his  reign,  that 
monarch  ordered  his  whole  army  to  rendeavous  in  this  city,  in 
order  to  oppose  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotknd,  who,  with  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  horse,  was  ravaging  the  northern  parts 
pf  (he  kingdom.    While  Edward  lay  at  York,  preparing  for  this 

expedition, 
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•xpediiioiiy  there  came  to  his  aid  John  Lord  Beaumont,  of 
Hainanlt,  one  of  the  bravest  knights  of  that  age,  accompanied 
bj  many  other  gallant  knights  and  gentlemen,  who,  with  his 
ntinue,  composed  a  band  of  five  hundred,  or,  according  to 
Knig^iton,  of  two  thousand  men.  Most  of  these  foreigners  were 
M^ed  in  the  suburbs ;  but  to  Lord  John  himself  the  king 
•angned  an  abbey  of  white  monks,  in  the  city,  for  the  residence 
of  him  and  his  attendants.  The  king,  with  the  queen-mother, 
lodged  in  the  monastery  belonging  to  the  **  Friars  Minors,'' 
iHiich  must  have  been  a  stately  and  extensive  building,  since 
each  of  them  kept  a  separate  court,  and  that  of  the  king  was 
voy  magnificent.  During  the  space  of  six  weeks  Edward  had 
his  quarters  at  York  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  number,  was  well  supplied  with  pro- 
vioons.  The  strangers  in  particular  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  entertainment.  But  presuming  too  much  on 
the  royal  favour  and  protection,  they  behaved  in  so  haughty 
a  manner  to  the  English,  that  a  contention  ensued,  which  did 
DOC  terminate  without  bloodshed  on  both  sides. 

On  Trini^  Sunday  the  king  gave  a  magnificent  entertain- 
jontatthe  monastery,  where  he  resided.  To  his  usual  retinue 
of  five  hundred  knights,  he  added  sixty  more;  and  the  queen- 
mother  had  in  her  suite  sixty  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  and 
greatest  beauty  in  the  kingdom.  At  night  was  given  a  most 
qilendid  ball ;  but  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  interrupted  in 
the  noidst  of  their  diversions  by  an  affiray  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  servants  of  the  foreign  auxiliaries  and  some  Eng^sh 
ardiers.  The  contest  being  once  begun,  abettors  successively 
in  on  all  sides,  till  near  three  thousand  of  the  archers 
)  collected*  Many  of  the  Hainaulters  were  slain,  and  the 
;  were  obliged  to  retire  and  fortify  themselves,  as  well  as  they 
eoold,  in  their  quarters.  The  knights,  their  conunanders,  were 
at  court,  but,  on  being  apprized  of  the  afiray,  they  hastened 
to  their  lodgings.  A  part  of  the  city  was  set  on  fire  during  the 
i;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  king  was 
L  4  able 
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able  to  put  a  short  stop  to  the  quarrel.  This  cessation  of  riot, 
however,  continued  only  till  the  nei^t  flight;  for  the  foreigners, 
breathing  nothing  but  revenge,  and  being  now  headed  by  their 
officers,  made  a  sudden  attack  on  the  Lmcolnshir«  and  Not-* 
thamptonshire  archers,  and  slew  about  three  hundred  of  than : 
but  they  soon  found  themselves  in  immio^oit  danger  of  being 
severely  punished  for  this  rash  action ;  for  about  six  thousand 
of  the  English  combining  together,  resolved  to  sacrifice  every- 
one of  the  foreigners  to  the  manes  of  their  countrymen.  The 
king,  however,  by  placing  strong  guards  at  their  lodgings,  and 
removing  the  archers  from  their  quarters,  provided  for  the  pro-* 
taction  of  the  HainauHers,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  city. 

During  these  transactions  ambassadors  a^ived  from  Scotn 
land  to  treat  for  a  peace;  but,  after  some  weeks,  the  n^a« 
tiations  broke  off,  and  the  king  and  all  his  barons,  with  their 
whole  army,  began  their  march  from  York,  amidst  the  sound 
of  warlike  music,  and  all  the  martial  pomp  of  Ihose  chivalroua 
times. 

To  follow  Edward  in  this  expedition  against  the  Scots  would 
be  foreign  to  the  present  purpose ;  it  suffices  therefore  to  say, 
fhat,  afler  an  indecisive  campaign,  he  returned  to  York,  and 
from  thence  to  London ;  and  John  of  Hainault,  being  liberally 
rewarded  by  the  king,  was  sent  b&ck  with  greai  honour  to 
bis  own  country. 

In  the  foUowi0g  year,  1328,  Lord  Jc^  returned  with  hb 
niece,  Philippa,  daughter  of  William,  Earl  of  Hainault,  his  bro* 
^er.  This  princess,  the  most  celebrated  beauty  of  the  age, 
had  been  selected  as  consort  to  the  king,  who  tiien  kq>t  his 
Christmas  at  York  in  great  state  and  magnificence.  During 
the  festival.  Lord  John  arrived  with  his  beautiful  niece,  and  a 
numerous  retinue,  and  was  received  by  Edward  with  aH  tile 
pomp  and  ceremony  that  could  be  shewn  on  such  an  occanmu 
The  whole  city  was  a  scene  of  qilendid  festivity.  Tiks  and 
tournaments,  and  all  the  other  diversions  then  in  use,  were  ex* 
hibited  on  this  joyous  occasion.  On  Ae  twenty-fourth  of  January, 
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1329,  the  Buptiab  were  solemnized  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Su 
Peter,  by  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  cele- 
brated the  mass.  In  consequence  of  this  marriage  the  greatest 
demonstrations  of  joy  were  displayed  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  especially  at  York,  where  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
tournaments  in  the  day,  masquerades  and  balls,  with  songs  and 
music,  in  the  night ;  and  during  the  space  of  three  weeks  was 
held  a  continual  feast.* 

In  the  year  1347f  while  Edward  was  engaged  in  the  memo* 
raUe  contest  with  Phil^  of  Valois,  for  the  crown  o£  France^ 
David  Bruce,  the  Scottish  monarch,  having  invaded  England* 
destnijed  the  country  with  fire  and  sword  as  far  as  York.  Some 
detachments  of  his  army  even  advanced  so  far  as  to  burn  part 
of  the  suburbs,  and  afterwards  retired  to  the  main  body. 
The  queen,  Philippa,  whom  Edward  had  appointed  regent  of 
the  kingdom,  then  kept  her  court  at  York,  and  displayed  a  coi»- 
nge  and  conduct  which  shewed  her  worthy  of  that  office. 
Having  collected  the  troops  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  she 
marched  with  them  in  person  against  the  enemy.  The  Scots 
were  brought  to  action  at  a  place  called  Neville's  Cross,  near 
Diirhani»  where,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  their  army  was 
letaDy  rovted,  and  their  king  taken  prisoner.  William  de  la 
Zeoch,  Ardibiflhop  ^  York,  commanded  the  second  division  of 
tte  Eogliah  anny,  and  displayed,  on  that  memorable  day,  such 
courage  and  conduct,  aa  greatly  redounded  to  his  honour.f 

The  reign  of  Richard  the  Second  was  extremely  favourable  to 
the  citiaeDS  of  York.  That  moaarch  granted  them  many  char* 
ten,  iiMHnulieit  and  privileges.  He  visited  the  city  many 
lines ;  and  paxtieahirly  m  the  year  13S9^  havii^  ceme  to  York 
to  settles  dispute  between  the  ardhbiahep»  the  dean  and  d^p- 

ter, 
*  l>iak^  Hist.  Md  ABtuj^  Ymt,  p.  104» 

fVideWalriiisinni,  p.  167.  Froiss.  Ifi^,  t.  mp.  140.  fti  fti^  hatlie, 
wiidlvm  fovght  on  the  seveoteentb  of  October,  1347,  no  fewer  than 
fitccn  tboossn^  or,  aeeordi^g  to  saaK»»  twes^  ttosssad  Scoti  werealain. 
f  CoD.  2590, 
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ter,  and  the  mayor  and  citizeng,  he  acted  with  such  ai&bility 
and  prudence,  that  he  effected  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 
parties,  and  conferred  on  the  city  many  marks  of  his  favour. 
On  this  occasion  the  king  took  his  sword  from  his  side  and 
gave  it  to  be  borne  before  William  de  Selby,  as  first  Lord  Mayor 
of  York.  In  1392,  the  said  King  Richard  presented  the  first 
mace  to  be  born  before  the  lord  mayor;  and,  in  1396,  he  ap- 
pointed two  sheri£i  instead  of  three  bailiffs. 

The  inhabitants  of  York  were  not  unmindful  of  these  bene- 
Actions  and  royal  concessions ;  and  they  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  testifying  their  loyalty  and  gratitude  to  Richard,  even 
after  his  deposition  and  murder.  In  the  year  1405,  although 
Henry  the  Fourth  was  then  firmly  established  on  the  throne, 
Richard  Scroop,  Archbishop  of  York,  whose  brother  that  mo- 
narch had  beheaded,  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
Thomas  Mowbray,  earl  marshal,  the  lords  Fauconbridge,  Bar- 
dolf,  Hastings,  and  several  others,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  for 
his  deposition.  They  levied  a  considerable  number  of  troops, 
and  having  led  them  to  York,  where  the  general  rendezvous  was 
appointed,  they  published  a  manifesto,  against  the  king,  and 
caused  it  to  be  affixed  to  the  doors  of  all  the  churches,  for  public 
inspection.*  The  archbishop,  in  a  sermon  preached  in  the  cathe- 
dral, declared  his  reasons  for  taking  up  arms ;  and  twenty  thou- 
sand persons  immediately  joined  his  standard,  on  which  were 
painted  the  five  wounds  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  f 
'  The  publicity  of  these  measures,  however,  was  fiital  to  their 
success;  for  the  king,  receiving  early  intelligence  of  this  rebel- 
lion, sent  into  the  north  a  formidable  body  of  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Ralph  Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who 
immediately  advanced  towards  York.  But  finding,  on  his  ap- 
proach to  the  city  that  the  rebels  were  greatly  superior  in 
force,  this  nobleman  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  policy.  He 
dispatched  a  trusty  messenger  to  the  archbishop  and  the  earl 

marshal, 
*  Sec  them  at  Urge  in  Raptn,  I.  pp.  49«  and  497, 
t  Dnke*s  £bor.  chap.  4,  p.  107. 
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nanhal,  to'  tell  them  that,  considering  their  well  known  pru' 
dence  and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  he  did  not  question  but 
migfaty  reasons  had  induced  them  to  take  arms,  and  requested 
them  to  acquaint  him  with  their  views.  The  conspirators, 
thinking  his  allegiance  already  shaken,  informed  him  that  they 
had  no  other  intention  than  to  procure  the  good  of  the  king- 
dom, and  entreated  him  to  join  them  in  their  efforts  for  the 
public  benefit.  This  answer  inspired  him  with  a  belief  that  it 
would  not  be  impossible  to  deceive  persons  who  judged  him 
capable  of  so  readily  adopting  their  measures.  In  order  to 
draw  them  into  his  snare,  he  sent  back  the  same  messenger 
with  a  dispatch,  declaring  that  he  was  not  so  blind  but  he  opuld 
see  the  injuries  done  to  the  nation,  but  that  he  was  afraid  they 
had  been  too  precipitate  in  their  proceedings ;  adding,  that,  be- 
finre  all  things,  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  concurrence 
of  all  the  principal  lords,  or  at  least  of  the  majority :  that  as  for 
himself,  he  could  not  communicate  all  his  thoughts  by  a  third 
person :  but  that  if  they  would  agree  to  an  interview,  he  would 
more  fully  open  his  mind.  The  archbishop,  no  longer  doubting 
that  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  was  privately  of  the  same  sen- 
timents with  the  confederates,  pressed  the  earl  marshal  to  go 
with  him  to  the  interview ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  unwilling- 
ness, prevailed  on  him  at  last  to  consent.  The  place  assigned 
fyr  the  conference  was  an  open  plain,  and  the  guards  on 
both  sides  were  posted  at  equal  distances.  The  three  lords  no 
sooner  began  to  confer,  than  the  Earl  of  Westmorelahd  pro- 
tested that  he  had  no  less  at  heart  than  themselves  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  approved  of  the  articles  of  their 
manifesto,  except  a  few  things  which  he  wished  them  to  alter. 
He  then  proposed  certain  means  for  executing  their  designs, 
which  appeared  judicious,  and  banished  from  their  minds  all 
doubt  of  his  sincerity.  Having  thus  gained  their  confidence,  he 
Ofdered  wine  to  be  brought,  and  the  guards  on  both  sides  with- 
drew. But,  while  the  bowls  of  wine  went  round,  with  all  the 
appearance  of  firiendly  festivity,  the  guards  of  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland, 
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morekndy  wheeling  rouad,  according  to  previous  iottmctiooit 
returned  on  the  gpallop,  and  arrested  the  archbishop  and  the 
earl  mar8hal»  who  perceived,  too  late,  the  snare  into  iHiich 
they  had  fallen.  The  seizure  <^  their  leaden  threw  the  coaic*> 
derates  into  so  great  a  consternation,  that  the  Earl  of  Northanw 
berland,  who  was  then  m  York,  finding  it  impossible  to  keep 
his  array  together,  retired  to  Berwick,  and  afterwards  iBto 
Scotland.  The  archbishop  and  the  eari  marshal  were  exiecuted, 
and  with  them  Sir  J.  Lamphigh,  Sir  Robert  Plampton,  aad 
several  others.  The  archbishop  suffered  death,  with  great  for« 
titude,  in  a  field  between  Bishopthorpe  and  York,  on  the  e%fath 
df  June,  li05,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city, 
where  he  was  regarded  as  a  martyr ;  and  his  toaib  was  visited 
by  crowds  of  devotees,  until  the  king,  by  hts  authority,  pot  a 
stop  to  a  superstition  which  was  so  hostile  to  his  interests.*  Thtf 
body  of  die  earl  marshal  was  also  interred  ia  the  cadiedral,  but 
bis  head  .was  fixed  on  a  stake,  and  exposed  op,  the  wails  of  the 
city.  Besides  this  exemplary  punishment  of  tlie  chleis,  the 
ciiisens  of  York  were  deprived  of  their  charters,  inmuniticB, 
aad  privileges,  on  account  of  the  part  which  they  had  taken  ia 
this  rebellion  of  the  archbishopwf 

In  the  year  1408,  Henry  the  Fourth  visited  York  on  a  similar 
oecasion.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  again  appearing  in  arms, 
was  defeated  and  slain  esi  Bramham  Moor^  by  Sir  Thomas 
Sokesby,  high-sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  Henry  soon  after  came  to 
Yoricy  and  coMpleted  his  revenge  by  the  aceeution  oi  tewtni 
of  the  eiSiaseBa  and  the  ctmfiacaAion  of  many  of  Iheiv  lUiaifli 
Henry  the  Fifth,  his  swcoesanr,  being  anosdy  engaged  m  his 
wars  with  France,  made  ottly  one  visk  to  York,  when  be  and 
his  quecB  went  to  porfonii  their  devotions  at  the  venerated 
ahriiie  of  St*  John  of  Beverley. 

Duriag  the  civil  wan  betHretn  tie  two  jmi  houses  of  YoA 

•tHis  MNAbiaiM)|rwarAe(3nf  pretote  thai  ever  mfferal  death  ia  &lf* 
Umi  liy  ajndidaissDiaicek 

t  Drake's  Ebor.  p.  108. 
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m&d  Lanearter  this  city  was  frequently  the  rendeavous  of  armies^ 
and  the  thaatre  on  which  were  frequently  displayed  the  memo* 
ilaia  of  Tidortout  Tengeance.  After  the  battle  of  WakefieMi^ 
fin^t  in  146C\  in  which  Richard^  Duke  of  York,  met  with  hia 
ftle,  the  head  of.  dial  nobkmaa,  of  royal  race,  was  placed  ofli 
the  top  of  MicUegate  Bar,  as  were  also  the  heads  of  Richard^ 
Eari  of  Salkbury,  Sir  Richard  Limbrick,  Sir  Ra^h  Stanley, 
John  Harrow,  Captain  Hanson,  and  several  other  persons  of 
dialinction  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  that  action,  and 
executed  at  Pontefract. 

"Dbe  sanguinary  batda  of  Towton  changed  the  state  of 
affiiirs  and  the  fortune  of  the  two  roses.*  The  victorioQa 
Edward  tka  Foorth  caosed  the  head  of  his  father,  and  those 
of  hia  adherents,  to  be  tidcen  from  Micklegate  Bar,  and  the 
of  the  earia  of  Deron  and  Kime,  and  of  several  other 
i  persons  of  the  opposite  party  to  be  fixed  in  their 
plaeewf  Edward,  however,  soon  experienced  a  fatal  reverse, 
and  was  buried  from  his  throne  at  a  moment  when  he  thought 
it  established  on  an  invnovable  basis.  Being  expelled  by  the 
ftmona  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  whom  our  historians  have  given  die 
naow  of  King^maker,  he  lived  some  time  an  exile  in  Flandersi 
Bel  having  proenrad  from  the  Duke  of  Buif;undy  an  aid  of 
■Mtt  and  maaey,  he  retamed  to>  assert  his  claim  to  the  crown, 
and  landed  witli  two  thousand  troops  at  Ravenspur,  a  town 
wWdt  Aen  stood  in  die  eaatenii  part  ^  Holdemess,  but  has 
since  been  swaiiowed  up  by  lbs  sea.  From  dience  he  marched 
te  York,  pretandii^  to  daim  only  his  patrimonial 
M  Dnke  of  York^  and  renounciog  all  pretensions  to 
Ihe  citinna  ware  ready-  tot  receive  him,  but  the 
I  veiused  him  adasiaBion  into  the  city,  until  he  swore 
I  he  weuhi  not  mokat  Henry,  in  possession  of  the  ciewn, 
hot  that  he  weeUfc  be  obedient  to  all  his  eommands.    Religieft 


'  Hie  battle  of  Towton,  near  Tacfcastcr,  was  fought  on  Palm  Sunday, 
\  twen^-aiuth  of  Mardi,  1461 .    Rapin  with  Tindal's  notes,  I.  p.  596. 
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among  statesmen  ever  gives  way  to  interest.  Edward  easily 
swallowed  the  oath,  which  was  tendered  to  him  by  a  priest 
with  great  solemnity  at  the  gates ;  and  he  no  sooner  entered 
the  city,  than  he  went  directly  to  the  cathedral  and  con- 
firmed it  at  the  alUr.  Afler  Edward  had  borrowed  a  smn  of 
money  of  the  citizens,  and  left  a  strong  garrison  in  the  place, 
he  marched  from  York  towards  London,  and  after  having 
gained  the  battle  of  Bamet,  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1471 9 
he  entered  the  metropolis,  where  he  was  again  received  as 
king,  and  the  unfortunate  Henry  the  Sixth  being  sent  to  the 
Tower,  was  compelled  to  exchange  a  throne  for  a  prison,  where 
he  soon  after  ended  his  days. 

In  the  autumn  of  147B,  Edward  the  Fourth  visited  York. 
He  was  met  at  some  distance  by  the  lord  mayor,  the  aldermen 
and  commonalty  on  horseback,  and  the  principal  citizens, 
some  on  horseback  and  others  on  foot,  and  conducted  with 
loud  acclamations  into  the  city.  When  Edward  departed  this 
life,  in  14*83,  his  brother,  Richard,  was  at  York,  and  had  a  fu- 
nereal requiem  performed  in  the  cathedral  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul.  After  Richard  had  usurped  the  sovereignty,  and  had 
been  crowned  at  London,  he  came  to  York,  where  the  cere- 
mony of  his  coronation  was  performed  a  second  time,  ia  the 
cathedral,  by  Archbishop  Rotheram,  with  the  greatest  magni- 
ficence; and  was  followed  by  tournaments,  masques,  plays,  and 
other  diversions,  together  with  the  most  luxurious  feasting, 
in  which  prodigious  sums  of  money  were  expended,  and  the 
royal  treasury  greatly  exhausted.  Richard  distinguished  the 
city  of  York  by  various  marks  of  royal  munificence ;  and  the 
citizens  shewed  their  grateftd  remembrance  of  his  fkvours,  by 
a  steady  adherence  to  his  interests.  After  the  death  of 
Richard,  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  Henry  the  Seventh  obtained 
the  crown;  but  the  citizens  of  York,  although  they  were 
obliged  to  submit  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  yet  they  never 
sincerely  respected  his  family,  nor  recognized  his  right  to  the 
crown.* 

In 
*  Dnkei  Ebor.  chftp.  4,  p.  124. 
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In  the  year  li89»  the  third  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sercntfay.  the  people  of  Yorkshire  and  Durham  refused  to  pay 
a  land  tax,  imposed  fi>r  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expences 
of  the  army;  and  supposing  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to 
fasre  beoi  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  that  measure,  they  as- 
sailed his  house,  and  slew  him  with  many  of  his  servants*    The 
•irord  being  thus  drawn,  they  resolved  to  throw  away  the  scab- 
bardy  and  chose  for  their  leader  Sir  John  Egremont,  a  person 
greatly  dissaffected  to  the  king.    To  him  they  also  added  a  fel- 
low of  mean  extraction,  called  John  a  Chambre,  who  bore  a 
great  away  among  the  common  pe<^le ;  and  imder  these  com- 
manders, they  openly  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion.     But 
Tlunias,  Earl  of  Surrey,  being  sent  against  these  insurgents, 
totally  defeated  their  principal  band,  and  took  John  a  Chambre 
prisoner,  with  several  others.    The  rest  fled  to  York,  but  on 
the  approach  of  the  general,  they  durst  not  stand  a  siege,  but 
escaped  out  of  the  city,  and  dispersed  into  different  quarters. 
Sir  John  Egremont  got  into  Flanders,  where  he  was  protected 
and  supported  by  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  sister  of  the 
two  last  kings,  and  the  mortal  enemy  of  Henry.     John  a 
Chambre  was  executed  in  great  state  at  York,  being  hanged 
on  a  gallows  of  an  extraordinary  height,  with  a  number  of 
his  chief  adherents  suspended  around  him.     The  king  after- 
wards going  in  person  to  York,  caused  the  tax  to  be  levied 
with  the  utmost  rigour.     By  this  judicious  strictness,  and  the 
ezemfklary  punishment  of  John  a  Chambre,  Henry  put  an  end 
to  the  ^irit  of  insurrection  in  Yorkshire,  which  continued 
obedient  and  tranquil  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 

Fro«n  this  period  the  annals  of  York  contain  scarcely  any  im- 
portant transaction,  till  the  year  1536,  the  twenty-seventh  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  when  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  and 
the  other  alterations  in  religion,  excited  great  commotions  in 
the  northern  counties.  In  Yorkshire  a  formidable  insurrection 
was  raised  by  Robert  Aske,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  fortune, 
courage,  and  capacity,  and  who  possessed  a  great  influence  in 
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Ae  oounfry.  The  other  chief  penens  oonomied  were  the  Lord 
D'Arcy,  Sir  Robert  Constable,  Sir  Jobs  Buhner,  Sir  Tbomat 
Percy,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  NorthumberlaBd,  Sir  Stephen  H»» 
nulton,  NidMiIas  Tempest,  and  W.  Luakj,  Eeq.*  ProftflBiBg  to 
take  arms  for  the  cause  of  rdigion,  thej  cdled  tiMir  march  the 
pilgrimage  of  grace,  and  painted  on  their  banaers  »  crucifix,  with 
the  five  wounds,  and  a  choice.  A  number  of  priests  marched  at 
Aeir  head,  carrying  crosses  in  their  hands ;  and  every  one  wore 
OD  his  sleeve  an  emblem  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ,  with  the 
name  of  Jesus  wrought  in  the  midst.  Their  specious  pretences 
caused  numbers  to  join  them,  and  for^  thousand  men  soon 
flocked  to  their  standards.-)-  The  king  inunediately  issued  com* 
missions  to  several  lords  to  levy  troops,  whilst,  he  on  his  part, 
anembled  as  many  as  possible ;  but,  either  from  the  baekwaid- 
ness  of  the  people,  or  from  some  other  reason,  the  army  wag 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  oppose  the  insurgents. 

Aske  in  the  mean  while  did  not  remain  inactive.  He  mado 
himself  master  of  Pontefiract  Castle,  and  afterwards  of  York  and 
Hull ;  and  either  persuaded  or  compelled  most  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  county  to  join  his  standard.^  The  rebel  army 
then  advanced  soutliward,  as  far  as  Doncaster,  where  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  was  posted,  with  only  five  thousand  troops.  But 
heavy  rains  having  caused  the  I>on  to  overflow,  and  inundate 
the  adjoining  marshes,  the  insurgents  were  unable  to  effect  the 
passage  of  driver.  Negotiations  were  therefore  commenced, 
and  ended  inr  a  general  pardon  granted  to  the  rebels,  who  im- 
mediately dispersed.  Some  of  their  leaders,  however,  endeavour- 
ing to  encite  new  eomnotions,  were  afterwards  executed.  Ro- 
bert jiske,  their  commander-in-chief,  was  hanged  m  chains, 
on  one  of  the  towers  of  Tork.$  In  the  year  154*1,  Heury  die 
Eighlh  paid  a  visit  to  York,  expecting  an  interview  with  the 
king  of  Scotland  in  that  ci^.    But  this  being  opposed  by  the 

Seot<A 

•'Dike's  EboP.  p.  lir.  f  Buinef,  T.  p.  «:9.    Stow,  p.  573,  &c. 

tRapin,  T.  p.  815,  &c. 

I  Drake  soppoMi  it  to  hsve  been  Clifford*s  Tower.  Ebor.  ch.  5^  p.  isr. 
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Scotch  nobOity  and  clergy,  Henry,  after  remaining  twelve  dayd 
al  York,  went  to  Hull,  and  returned  through  Lincolnshire  to 
himdotk. 

The  suppression  of  the  religious  houses,  in  the  reign  of  thitf 
BKmarch,  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  grandeur  of  York.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  it  contained,  besides  the  cathedral, 
fcr^-one  parish  churches,  seventeen  chapels,  sixteen  hospitals, 
and  nine  religious  houses,  including  the  noble  abbey  of  St. 
Maiy,  without  Bootham  Bar ;  wliich,  as  Drake  observes,  must, 
when  they  were  all  standing,  have  greatly  added  both  to  the 
wealth  and  the  magnificence  of  the  city.  **  It  cannot  be  de« 
Died,"*  says  he,  **that  after  the  dissolution  of  the  religioud 
houses,  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  with  the  chantries,  chapels, 
hoapitals,  and  other  houses,  for  the  sustenance  of  the  poor,  that 
tfaia  fiunous  and  then  flourishing  city  received  a  terrible  shock, 
by  the  tearing  up  of  those  foundations.  No  sooner  was  the 
word  given  here,  but  down  fell  the  monasteries,  the  hospitals, 
diapels,  and  priories,  in  this  city,  and  with  them,  for  company, 
I  suppose,  eighteen  parish  churches,  the  materials  and  revenues 
of  all  being  converted  to  secular  uses.  It  is  shocking  to  think 
fiv  these  depredations  were  carried ;  for,  not  content  with 
;  they  could  find  above  ground,  they  dug  open  vaults  and 
graves,  in  search  of  imaginary  treasure ;  tossed  the  bones  out  of 
the  ttone-coffins,  and  made  use  of  them  for  hog-tronghs,  whilst 
the  lops  went  to  the  covering  of  some  old  wall,  of  which  many 
\  about  this  city  does  yet  bear  testimony :  a  piece  of  such 
s,  I  believe,  the  most  savi^  nation  in  the  world 
wo«dd  not  have  been  guilty  of.  For  the  lucre  of  half  a  pound  of 
braas,  they  would  defiice  the  most  memorable  inscription,  and 
carried  their  zeal  so  far  against  mass-books,  rituals,  &c  that 
with  them  were  destroyed  many  of  our  ancient  English  histo- 
In  short,  we  should  not  have  had  one  of  those  venerable 
I  of  our  forefiuhers*  actions,  perhaps,  at  this  day  left  us, 
if  an  act  of  parliament,  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 

Vot.  XVL  M  reign. 
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reign,  had  not  pat  a  stop  to  these  violent  proceedings.*'*  After 
thus  shewing  the  abuses  of  those  times,  the  historian  continuesy 
^^  what  an   alteration  was  made  in  the  face  of  things  at  York, 
may  be  guessed  by  the  number  of  fine  buildings  which  then  lay 
in  ruins  ;  but  that  was  not  the  greatest  evil,  for  by  turning  out 
the  lazars,  sick  and  old  people  out  of  hospitals,  priests  and  nuaa 
out  of  religious  houses,  to  starve  or  beg  their  bread,  the  number 
of  poor  and  helpless  objects  must  have  multiplied  exceedingly 
in  the  city.     That  this  reformation  went  so  far  here  as  almost  to 
put  a  stop  to  all  religion  ;  that  trade  and  merchandize  suffered 
extremely  by  it ;  that  the  city  and  suburbs  were  in  a  manner 
depopulated,  needs  no  other  confirmation  than  that  of  the  pre- 
amble of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  was  obtained  for  the  relief 
of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  very  first  year  of  Edward  the  Sixth*"f 
The  preamble  is  as  follows,  and  it  must  be  considered  as  an  im* 
portant  document  in  the  history  of  this  once  flourishing  city  :— 
«  Whereas,  in  Uie  ancient  city  of  York,  and  suburbs  of  the 
same,  are  many  parish  churches,  which,  heretofore,  the  same 
being  well  inhabited  and  replenished  with  people,  were  good 
and  honest  livings  for  learned  incumbents,  by  reason  of  the 
privy  tythes  of  the  rich  merchants,  and  of  the  offerings  of  a 
multitude,  which  livings  being  now  so  much  decayed  by  the 
ruin  and  decay  of  the  said  city,  and  of  the  trade  of  merdian- 
dize  there,  that  the  revenues  and  profits  of  diverse  of  the  same 
benefices,  are  at  this  present  not  above  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
six  and  twenty  shillings  and  eightpence,  soe  that  a  great  sort  ef 
them  are  not  a  competent  and  honest  living  for  a  good  curate^ 
yea,  and  no  person  will  take  the  cure,  but  of  necessity,  as  some 
chauntry  priest,  or  some  late  religious  person,  being  a  stipen^ 
diary,  taken  and  appointed  to  the  same  cure  and  benefice^ 
which,  for  the  most  part,  are  unlearned  and  very  ignorant  per- 
sons, not  able  to  do  any  part  of  their  dutys*    By  reason  whereof 
the  said  city  is  not  only  rq>lenished  with  blind  guides  and  pas- 
tors, 

*  Drake's  Ebor.  ch.  vii.  p«  «56.  &c.  t  Ibid.  p.  tST. 
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ton,  M  alsoe  the  people  must  be  kept  in  ignorancey  u  weU  of 
their  dutys  towards  God,  as  alsoe  towards  the  king's  niajestj 
and  commonwealth  of  this  reabn,  and  to  the  great  danger  of 
their  souls* — ^In  consideration  whereof,  and  for  the  better  re* 
iief  and  order  of  the  said  city^  &c.'' 

According  to  the  tenure  of  this  act  many  of  the  churches 
were  pulled  down ;  and  in  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth,  seventeen  parishes  were  annexed  to  others.^ 

In  order  to  make  some  amends  for  these  devastations,  the 
court  of  the  lord  president  of  the  north  was  erected  in  York,  by 
Henry  the  Eighth,  in  the  year  1537,  bdng  the  twenty-eighth  of 
his  reign*  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  the  first  lord  presi- 
ded As  the  power  of  this  court  was  to  hear  and  determine  ail 
causea  on  the  north  side  of  the  Trent,  it  could  not  fail  of  drawing 
great  numbers  of  people,  and  a  considerable  influx  of  money,  to 
York*  This  court  subsisted  neariy  a  century;  but  was  at 
length  annSulated  by  the  dq[>lorable  civil  wars,  which,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  took  place  between  that  monarch  and 
his  parliament. 

Neither  the  short  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  nor  that  of 
Queen  Mary,  afford  any  important  materials  for  the  history  of 
York*  The  latter  reign  exhibits  a  series  of  horrible  perseco- 
tiona,  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  London  and 
JlB  vidiiity ;  but  there  is  no  historical  evidence,  that  any  person 
aufced  for  the  cause  of  religion,  either  in  York  or  in  the  whole 
coonly.  During  the  long  reign  of  EHzdbeth,  the  annals  of 
York  are  marked  by  few  important  occurrences ;  but  this  period, 
wliidi  laid  the  foundation  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  king- 
dom, ftniaheB  the  era  from  which  this  dty  must  date  its  irre- 
coverable dediae.  It  has  been  seen  how  mudb  it  had  suffered 
finom  the  dissolution  0f  its  monasteries  under  Henry  the  Eighth. 
The  change  which  began  to  take  place  in  the  commercial  sys- 
i  of  Europe,  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  remoyed  the  trade  of 
M2  York 

^  Drake,  ttiNMfpnk 
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York  to  HuH)  as  the  increased  size  of  the  ships,  since  used,  ren- 
dered them  unfit  for  the  navigation  of  the  Ouse.  Mr.  Drake 
thinks  that  the  tides  used  formerly  to  rise  in  that  river  much 
higher  than  at  present.  But  although  several  acts  of  parliament 
have  been  obtained  for  amending  the  navigation  of  the  Ouse, 
the  trade  of  York  has  not  been  restored.  And  from  its  situa- 
tion it  is  evident  that  for  the  export  trade  of  the  manufactures 
of  the  West  Riding,  and  the  other  commodities  of  the  inland 
counties,  by  the  Trent  and  other  rivers,  it  cannot  enter  into  a 
competition  with  Hull. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  successor,  James  the 
First,  visited  York,  in  the  year  1603,  on  his  way  from  Scotland 
to  London,  and  was  received  by  the  lord  mayor  and  citizens 
with  great  magnificence  and  demonstrations  of  joy.*  In  the 
year  1617,  this  monarch,  with  a  numerous  suite  of  earls,  barons, 
knights,  &c  both  English  and  Scotch,  passed  through  York,  in 
his  journey  to  Scotland,  tfnd  was  received  with  the  same  expres- 
sions of  loyalty,  and  the  same  civic  magnificence. 

Charles  the  First,  being  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  came  to  York 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  in  the  year  16S3,  and  was  met  on 
Tadcaster  bridge,  by  the  sherifi,  with  a  hundred  end  twenty 
attendants  and  costly  liveries.  The  lord  mayor,  recorder,  and 
aldermen,  standing  within  Micklegate  Bar,  on  a  scaffi>ld  erected 
for  that  purpose,  saluted  the  king  at  his  entrance  into  the  ci^. 
The  lord  mayor,  on  his  knees,  presented  his  majesty  with  the 
keys  of  the  city,  the  sword,  and  the  mace,  accompanied  by  a 
short  but  eloquent  oration,  expressive  of  unalterable  loyalty  and 
unfeigned  attachment  to  the  sovereign.  The  speech  of  the 
lord  mayor  was  seconded  by  another  from  the  recorder,  fraught 
in  a  similar  manner,  with  the  most  high-strained  expressions  of 
devotion  to  the  king,  but  accompanied  with  complaints  of  the 

decay 

*  In  the  year  1604,  there  died  of  tlie  pUgne,  in  York,  three  Uiooaand  ^y% 
hundred  and  twelve  pereonf :  this  was  the  hut  tune  that  the  city  was  vinted 
bjr  this  terrible  cahunitjr.    Dnfce^a  Ebon  cbsp.  v.  p.  1S3. 
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decqr  of  the  trade  of  York,  which  he  attributed  to  the  bad  state 
of  the  river  Ouse,  and  the  large  size  of  the  merchant  ships 
which  had  then  come  into  use.*  After  these  orations,  the 
svordy  mace,  and  keys,  were  delivered  back  to  the  lord  mayor, 
who,  on  horseback,  and  clad  in  his  scarlet  gown,  faced  with  rich 
for,  and  attended  by  four  footmen  in  black  velvet,  carried  the 
mace  before  his  majesty.  The  aldermen,  richly .  dressed  also, 
tode  before  the  king  to  the  Manor.  The  next  day  his  majesty 
dined  with  the  lord  mayor,  at  his  house  in  the  Pavement,  and 
the  day  following  with  the  archbishop.  Drake  observes,  on  the 
authority  of  Echard,  that  about  this  time  feasting  to  excess  was 
introduced  into  England,  and  has  ever  since  continued,  in  a  de- 
gree highly  detrimental  to  estates,  as  well  as  to  morals ;  but  he 
seema  to  have  forgotten  that  the  luxurious  and  pompous  festi- 
vity displayed  in  York,  on  various  occasions,  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  the  Third  and  Edward  the  Third,  and  of  some  other 
kings  of  the  Plantagenet  race,  far  surpassed  any  thing  of  the 
kind  which  that  dty  has  witnessed  in  later  times. 

In  the  troubles  of  this  calamitous  reign,  the  city  of  York  bore 
a  eonapicuous  part.  In  the  year  1639,  the  king,  accompanied 
by  great  numbers  of  the  nobility,  set  out  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Scots,  who  had  revolted  against  his  authority ;  and 
IB  the  thirtieth  of  March  he  was  met  at  Tadcaster  bridge,  by 
the  sherifi,  who  conducted  him  to  Micklegate  Bar,  where  the 
trainbands  of  the  city  and  Ainsty,  clothed  in  buff-coats,  scarlet 
breeches  laced  with  silver,  russet  boots,  black  caps  and  feathers, 
and  amounting  to  about  six  hundred  in  number,  were  drawn  up, 
and  fired  a  volley  at  his  entrance  into  the  city.  He  was  also  re- 
ceived by  the  l<»d  mayor,  &c,  with  the  usual  solemnity,  and  the 
recorder,  T*  Widdrington,  Esq.  on  his  knees,  addressed  his  ma- 
jesty, in  a  speech  fraught  with  the  most  fulsome  flattery,  and 
exhibiting  a  finished  specimen  of  the  bombastic  style  of  that 
age.f     The  oration  being  ended,  the  king  was  conducted  by 
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the  lord  mayor  and  th6  other  principal  officers,  witb  great  pomp 
through  the  citj  to  the  palace  at  the  manor.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  York,  the  king,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  James  the 
First,  and  others  of  his  predecessors,  performed,  in  the  cathe- 
dral, on  Good  Friday,  the  ceremony  of  touching  for  the  Evil !? 
No  fewer  than  two  hundred  persons  received  the  touch  of  the 
royal  physician :  we  are  not  informed  of  the  success  of  the  ope- 
ration ;  but  how  little  influence  soever  it  might  have  on  their 
maladies,  the  credulous  mind  might  derive  some  gratification 
from  royal  condescension. 

After  Charles  had  remained  near  a  month  in  York,  he 
marched  with  his  army  toward  Scotland.  At  his  approach  the 
Scots  submitted,  took  the  oath  of  obedience  to  their  sovereign, 
and  laid  down  their  arms.  The  king  then  disbanded  his  troops 
and  returned  to  London.  But  the  next  year,  the  Scottish 
army,  under  A.  Lesley,  Earl  of  Leven,  and  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose, entered  England,  and  threw  the  whole  country  into  the 
greatest  consternation.  To  oppose  this  bold  invasion,  the  king- 
came  in  three  days  from  London  to  York,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  usual  gifts,  speeches,  and  ceremonies.  On  the* 
thirty-first  of  August,  1640,  the  king  rode  round  the  city,  ac- 
companied by  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  several  general  officers, 
and  some  of  the  aldermen,  and  with  pickaxes,  spades,  Sec. 
marked  out  places  for  intrenchments  and  fortifications.  And 
on  the  seventh  of  September  his  majesty  issued  out  writs,  to 
summon  all  the  peers  of  the  realm  to  a  general  assembly,  at 
York,  as  Edward  the  First  had  done,  when  about  to  engage  in  a 
war  against  Scotland.  The  same  day  that  the  writs  went  out, 
the  royal  army,  consisting  of  about  twelve  thousand  foot,  and 
three  thousand  horse,  came  to  York.  These  forces  were  di- 
vided into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  was  encamped  in  Clifton 
Fields,  and  the  other  in  Bishop  Fields,  on  each  side  of  the  Ouse, 
and  the  communication  between  them  was  kept  up  by  a  bridge 
over  that  river.  Above  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  waggons,  loaded  with  powder  and  ball,  &c. 
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togedier  with  several  other  carriages  filled  with  pickaxes^  spades, 
ahorels,  &c.  were  brought  at  the  same  time  froni  the  magazines 
«t  Hull.  Many  of  the  cannon  were  placed  before  the  camps ;  and 
as  the  king  apprehended  that  the  Scots  had  formed  the  design 
•f  surprising  him  in  York,  a  corps  de  guard  was  fixed  at  every 
bar  and  postern  of  the  city. 

The  great  council  of  peers  assembled  at  York,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  September,  according  to  the  summons,  and  sat  till  the 
eighteenth  of  the  following  month.  In  the  mean  while  a  nego- 
tiation was  entered  into  with  the  Scots,  and  Ripon  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  place  of  conference.  The  treaty,  however,  came 
to  nothing :  the  commissioners  employed  by  the  king  were  of 
the  same  principles,  in  regard  to  religion  and  politics,  as  the  re- 
bels with  whom  they  treated,  and  rather  wished  to  embarrass  his 
aiEura  than  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties.  They  there- 
fore persuaded  the  unfortunate  monarch  to  remove  the  nego- 
tiations to  London,  where  a  parliament  was  called  to  settle  the 
■ftirs  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  the  king  and  the  lords  removed 
from  York  to  London,without  concluding  any  thing  with  the  Scots 
except  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  In  the  parliament  which,  now 
met  the  republican  faction,  soon  became  predominant,  and  every 
readeris  acquainted  with  its  proceedings,  and  with  their  fatal  con- 
sequences. 

The  differences  between  the  king  and  the  parliament  daily 
mcreasing,  an  open  rupture  began  to  appear  unavoidable.  The 
king,  with  his  son.  Prince  Charles,  the  prince  elector,  and  seve- 
ral noblemen,  net  without  some  personal  risk,  departed  from 
London,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  March,  li642,  arrived  at 
Yorky  where  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  north  of 
Eofi^d,  and  many  from  London  and  the  southern  parts  of  the 
a,  came  to  testify  their  loyalty,  and  offer  him  their  ser- 
One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  parliament  had  been  to 
abolish  the  court  of  presidency  of  York ;  but  the  city,  notwith- 
standing this  loss,  derived  some  lustre  from  the  great  resort  of 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  no  small  degree  of  glory,  from  being 
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the  asylum  of  its  legitimate  monarch.  It  was,  during  his  stay 
at  Yorky  that  the  king,  going  to  Hull  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
the  vast  magazine  of  arms  there  collected,  was  refused  entrance 
into  that  town,  by  Sir  John  Hotham,  the  governor,  as  will  be 
more  particularly  noticed  in  its  proper  place.  This  refusal  to 
admit  the  king  into  one  of  his  fortresses  was  regarded  as  an  act 
of  high  treason  in  the  governor,  and  a  declaration  of  war  on  the 
part  of  the  parliament.  Soon  afler  this  event,  no  fewer  than 
thirty-six  peers  left  their  seats  in  the  parliament,  and  came  to 
his  majesty  at  York.* 

Orders  being  given  by  the  parliament  for  levying  forces,  the 
king,  after  a  stay  of  five  months  at  York,  departed  from  that 
city,  and  erected  his  standard  at  Nottingham.  But  as  danger 
was  apprehended  from  the  garrison  of  Hull,  and  as  a  member  o£ 
the  House  of  Commons  had  declared  in  one  of  his  speeches, 
that  a  mark  was  set  upon  York,  the  citizens  requested  the  king 
to  constitute  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  supreme  commander  of  the 
country  in  military  affairs,  and  to  appoint  Sir  Thomas  Glemham 
governor  of  the  city,  to  which  his  majesty  readily  consented. 
On  the  king's  departure  the  lord  mayor  summoned  the  citizens 
to  the  guildhall,  where  the  commission  of  the  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land was  read ;  and  orders  were  immediately  given  for  putting 
the  city  in  a  state  of  defence* 

After  some  fruitless  attempts  to  negotiate  a  peace,  the  war 
was  on  both  sides  commenced  with  ardour.  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax, and  Captain  Hotham,  son  of  the  governor  of  Hull,  ad- 
vanced 80  far  towards  York  as  to  fortify  Tadcaster  and  Wether- 
by,  and  twice  repulsed  Sir  Thomas  Glemham,  in  two  vigorous 
assaults  which  he  had  made  on  their  forces  in  the  last  mentioned 
place.  This  success  of  the  parliamentarians  induced  the  loyal 
gentry  of  Yorkshire  to  solicit  succours  from  the  Earl  of  New.- 
castle,  who  had  raised  a  considerable  force  in  the  north.  The 
earl  immediately  marched  to  their  assistance,  and  on  the  thir- 
tieth of  November  arrived  at  York,  with  six  thousand  men  and 
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ten  pieces  of  artilleiy.  The  Earl  of  Cumberland  then  resigned 
his  commission  to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  who,  after  staying  only 
three  days  in  York  to  refresh  his  troops,  marched  out  with  four 
thousand  men,  and  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  to  attack  the 
enemies  entrenchments  at  Tadcaster.  At  the  same  time  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle  sent  his  lieutenant-general,  the  Earl  of  New- 
port, with  two  thousand  men,  to  attack  Wetherby.  In  both 
these  expeditions  the  royalists  were  successful,  and  the  king's 
affiurs  in  this  quarter  began  to  wear  a  promising  aspect.  At 
this  time,"  says  Mr.  Drake,  '^  York  was  the  lord-general's 
chief  quarters  for  him,  and  ofVen  for  his  whole  army,  and  so 
faO  was  it  usually  of  soldiers,  that  my  manuscript  informs  me, 
that  five  hundred  were  billetted,  on  free  quarter  sometimes,  in 
one  parish  that  had  but  forty  houses  in  it.  This  must  be  for 
disaflfection ;  but  it  was  a  miserable  time :  scarce  a  night  hap- 
pened without  quarrels,  blood  and  murder,  among  the  men, 
which  the  vigilance  of  the  governor.  Sir  Thomas  Glemham, 
could  by  no  means  prevent ;  and  he  himself  was  several  times 
in  danger  of  being  slain  in  endeavouring  to  appease  those  con- 
tentious  mutinies.  At  this  time  also,  all  the  gaols  in  the  city 
were  full  of  prisoners,  and  some  other  places  made  use  of  for 
that  occasion :  at  one  time  three  hundred  and  eighty  prisoners 
were  in  the  castle,  in  Davy  Hall  one  hundred,  in  Merchant's 
Hall  one  hundred  and  eight;  who,  by  close  confinement,  want  of 
victuals,  &C.  were  put  into  raging  fevers,  in  which  unhappy 
condition  several  of  these  wretches  became  their  own  exe- 
cutioners."* 

On  the  twenty-second  of  February,  1643,  the  queen  landed 
at  Bridlington  quay,  with  thirty-six  pieces  of  brass,  and  two 
pieces  of  iron  ordnance,  and  small  arms  for  ten  thousand  men. 
The  lord-general  on  receiving  intelligence  of  her  arrival  set  out 
firom  York,  and  with  eight  troops  of  horse,  and  fifteen  com- 
panies of  foot,  escorted  her  to  that  city.  On  the  eighth  of 
March,  her  majesty  being  met  on  Heworth  Moor  by  the  lord 
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mayor,  the  aldermen,  and  a  great  multitude  of  citizens,  entered 
York,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  ammunition 
arrived  on  the  following  day.  The  city  was  now  strongly  forti- 
fied. Two  pieces  of  cannon  were  planted  on  the  Old  Bayle, 
one  at  the  Fryers,  two  sling  pieces  and  one  small  drake  in  three 
or  four  barks,  which  crossed  the  river  in  a  breast,  near  the  Crane- 
house,  two  at  Micklegate  Bar,  two  at  Monk  Bar,  two  at  Walm- 
gate  Bar,  at  which  last  place  a  strong  bulwark  was  erected. 
At  the  ends  of  several  lanes  in  the  city  ditches  were  made,  and 
banks  thrown  up,  with  hogsheads  filled  with  earth,  for  barrica- 
does.  By  the  general's  orders,  the  magistrates  were  to  find 
eight  hundred  men,  to  work  daily  at  the  repairs  of  the  walls 
and  the  ditches  of  the  city ;  and  they  had  likewise  eight  hun- 
dred more  out  of  the  country,  to  assist  them  in  their  labour. 
All  this  must  have  been  a  heavy  expence  upon  the  inhabitants, 
when  each  citizen  besides  paid  two  pounds  per  month,  that 
maintained  a  man  in  arms.  To  tliis  might  be  added,  six  shil- 
Bngs  per  month  for  firing  at  the  several  guards  of  the  city,  with 
two,  three,  or  four  soldiers,  billetted  upon  free  billet  in  a  house : 
all  these  burdens  together  must  have  laid  very  heavy  upon  the 
inhabitants."* 

After  the  queen  had  remained  near  three  months  at  York, 
where  she  shewed  the  humanity  of  her  disposition  by  her  bene- 
volence to  the  prisoners  of  war  in  that  city,  she  departed  to 
meet  the  king,  which  she  successfully  accomplished,  under  the 
.escort  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  who,  for  this  piece  of  service, 
was  created  a  marquis. 

In  the  following  year  1644*,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  having 
gained  a  considerable  victory  over  the  royal  forces  near  Selby, 
was  joined  by  the  Scotch  general,  the  Earl  of  Leven ;  and 
these  two  commanders,  with  their  united  forces  commenced,  on 
tlie  nineteenth  of  April,  the  blockade  of  York.  But  their  army 
not  being  sufficiently  numerous  to  invest  the  city,  the  northern 
side  remained  open ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  having  be*» 
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tween  four  and  five  thousand  cavalry  in  the  plac6,  could,  by 
means  of  a  bridge  over  the  Ouse,  transport  them  to  either  side 
qf  the  river,  and  attack  any  corps  that  he  might  see  divided 
firom  the  rest.*  The  Earl  of  Manchester,  however,  arriving 
vith  his  troops  and  twelve  field-pieces,  took  a  position  near 
Bootham  Bar  towards  Cliflon,  and  thus  the  city  was  completely 
invested* 

The  siege  of  York  was  now  vigorously  begun  by  the  three 
parliamentarian  generals,  Fairfax,  Leven,  and  Manchester,  with 
m  army  of  forty  thousand  men.  Several  batteries  were  opened 
against  the  place,  and  particularly  one  on  a  hill  near  Walmgate 
Bar,  where  four  pieces  of  cannon  played  incessantly  on  the 
tower,  castle,  and  city,  while  the  garrison  and  armed  inhabi- 
tants, firom  their  different  platforms,  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  on  the 
works  of  the  besiegers. 

The  besieged  having  set  fire  to  most  parts  of  the  suburbs,  and 
drawn  the  people  into  the  town,  the  besiegers  endeavoured  to 
extinguish  the  conflagration,  in  order  to  preserve  the  houses  for 
shelter.  On  this  occasion  several  sharp  skirmishes  took  place. 
The  garrison  made  many  vigorous  sorties,  which  were  repulsed 
by  the  superiority  of  numbers ;  and  the  attacks  of  the  besiegers 
often  met  with  a  similar  fate,  from  the  valour  of  the  soldiers  and 
ddzens.  The  Scots  took,  near  Micklegate  Bar,  a  convoy  of 
dtde,  wbich  wais  about  to  enter  the  city.  But  the  Earl  of 
Manchester,  having  made  an  attack  near  Walmgate  Bar,  and 
tiken  possession  of  the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  was  soon  afler 
obliged  to  retire. 

All  the  hopes  of  the  loyal  citizens  now  rested  on  the  efforts  of 
Prince  Rupert,  who  had  compelled  the  parliamentarians  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Newark,  and  was  preparing  to  advance  to  the 
relief  of  York.  In  this  expectation  of  succour  the  lord-general 
judged  it  expedient,  to  gain  time  by  amusing  the  enemy  with  a 
negotiation,  which  was  opened  on  the  eighth  of  June,  by  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Leven ;  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  the 
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same  months  the  commanders  on  both  sides  agreed  on  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms.  The  terms  of  capitulation  offered  by  the  parlia- 
mentarians, however,  being  judged  inadmissible,  the  treaty 
broke  off,  and  on  the  fifteenth  hostilities  recommenced. 

The  three  generals,  Fairfax,  Manchester,  and  jLeven,  now 
renewed  their  assaults  on  the  city  with  redoubled  vigour. 
Manchester's  forces  undermined  St.  Mary's  tower,  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  Manor  ;  and  Colonel  Crayford,  a  Scotchman, 
who  commanded  in  that  quarter,  sprung  the  mine,  which  com- 
pletely demolished  the  tower,  and  buried  a  great  many  persons 
in  the  ruins.  After  this  he  attempted  to  storm  the  city,  having, 
with  his  cannon,  nuide  another  breach  in  the  wall,  lower  down 
in  Marygate,  by  which,  having  entered,  they  scaled  two  or 
three  other  walls,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  Manor.  This 
happened  on  Trinity  Sunday,  when  most  of  the  officers  in  the 
city  being  at  the  cathedral,  the  alarm  given  by  the  explosion  of 
the  mine,  caused  them  to  run  from  the  church  to  their  posts. 
At  the  same  time  a  party  of  the  garrison  issuing  out  by  a  private 
sally-port,  entered  the  Manor,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  as- 
sailants. Upon  this  a  smart  conflict  ensued.  About  fifty  of  the 
rebels  were  killed,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  made  prisoners. 
On  the  side  of  the  garrison  were  slain  Sir  Plulip  Byren  and 
Colonel  Huddlestone,  with  Mr.  Samuel  Breary,  captain  of  a 
company  of  volunteer  citizens,  and  son  of  one  of  the  alder- 
men. 

An  almost  incessant  fire  was  continued  day  and  night,  both 
by  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged,  till  the  twenty-fourth  of 
June,  when  a  party  of  the  garrison,  consisting  of  about  six  hun- 
dred men,  sallied  out  from  Monk  Bar,  and  made  a  desperate 
assault  on  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  quarters,  but  after  a  bloody 
conflict  they,  were  driven  back  into  the  city  with  considerable 
loss.  Several  bold  attempts  were  also  made  by  the  besiegers ; 
but  their  attacks  were  as  bravely  repelled  by  the  besieged. 
Even  the  females  assumed  a  manly  courage;  and  despising 
fatigue  and  danger,  contributed,  by  every  exertion  in  their 
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r»  to  the  defence  of  the  city.*  The  siege,  however,  was 
carried  on  with  all  possible  vigour,  and  all  communication  with 
die  country  being  cut  off  by  a  line  of  circumvallation ;  fresh 
provisionB  became  very  scarce ;  but  the  magazines  were  well 
stored  with  salted  meat  and  grain,  and  all  sorts  of  liquors  were 
pientifuL  On  the  thirtieth  of  June,  towards  evening,  the  par- 
Uamentarian  generals  received  intelligence,  that  Prince  Rupert, 
with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  was  advancing,  and  would 
quarter  that  night  at  Boroughbridge  and  Knaresbrough.  Hav- 
ing caOed  a  council  of  war  on  the  occasion,  they  resolved  to 
raise  the  siege.  Accordingly,  on  the  first  of  July,  they  drew 
off  from  their  entrenchments  before  the  city^  and  marched  to 
Bfarston  Moor,  where  they  arranged  their  army  in  order  of 
battle,  expecting  that  the  prince  would  take  that  road  to  York. 
But  his  highness  caused  only  a  body  of  horse  to  fiice  the  enemj 
at  Skipbridge,  where  they  might  secure  their  retreat  over  the 
Ouse  at  Nunmonkton,  and  leaving  the  rest  of  his  army  that 
a^fat  in  the  forest  of  Galtres,  rode  forward,  with  about  two 
himdred  men,  to  the  city,  where  his  arrival  was  welcomed  with 
mfisigned  demonstrations  of  joy. 

Had  not  Prince  Rupert  proceeded  with  too  mudh  precipita- 
tioB  be  might,  in  all  probability,  not  only  have  relieved  the  city, 
bat  have  established  the  royal  authority  in  the  north,  on  a  basis 
too  firm  for  rebellion  to  shake.f  In  the  council  of  war,  which 
was  held  on  this  occasion,  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  having  re- 
ceived certain  intelligence,  that  dissentions  prevailed  among  the 
parliamentarian  generals,  who  were  about  to  separate,  and  ex- 
pecting at  the  same  time,  a  reinforcement  of  five  thousand  men 
under  Colonel  Clavering,  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that 
no  attempt  should  yet  be  made  on  the  enemy.  It  is  also  asserted, 
that,  in  a  council  held  by  the  parliamentarian  generals,  the  opi- 
nions were  greatly  divided  on  the  question,  whether  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  risk  an  action  or  to  retreat,  and  that  it  was  finally 
resolved  to  adopt  the  latter  measure.:]: 

Prince 
.  *  Drake*!  Ebor.  V.  166.  t  Vide  Ludlow's  Mem.  I.  p.  123. 

t  Drake't  Ebor.  p.  167,  on  lbs  authority  of  Sir  TUomM  Fur£u*a  Memoin. 
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Prince  Rupert  alledging  that  he  had  positive  orders  from  tfa« 
king  to  brbg  the  enemy  to  action,  rejected  the  Marquia  of 
Newcastle's  advice ;  and,  on  the  second  of  July,  marched  out 
of  York  with  his  whole  army.  His  van  coming  up  with  the  re- 
bels before  they  had  withdrawn  their  forces  from  the  moor, 
their  whole  army  made  a  stand,  and  prepared  for  action.  Both 
parties  now  b^an  to  draw  up  in  order  of  battle ;  and  the  parlia- 
mentarians finding  that  the  prince  had  possessed  himself  of  a 
great  part  of  the  moor,  were  obliged  to  range  their  forces  in  a 
field  of  rye,  at  the  end  of  the  village  of  Marston.  This  being  $ 
rising  ground,  the  prince  sent  a  detachment  to  dislodge  them ; 
4>utthe  royalists  were  repulsed,  and  the  cornfield  was  possessed 
by  the  enemy.  The  right  wing  of  the  rebeb  was  posted  close 
by  Marston,  having  the  village  on  the  right  hand,  fironting  the 
east;  and  as  their  infimtry  and  cavalry  came  up  they  formed 
their  centre  and  left  wing,  endeavouring  to  gain  as  much  as  they 
could  to  the  left ;  so  that  when  completely  formed  their  army 
fronted  the  moor  from  Marston  to  Topwith,  extending  some- 
what more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  Their  right  wing, 
consisting  of  eight  troops  of  horse,  was  commanded  by  Sir  Thos* 
FiuHax ;  the  left  by  the  £arl  of  Manchester,  assisted  by  his 
lieutenant-general,  Oliver  Cromwell.  Lord  Fair&x  comr 
manded  in  the  centre  towards  the  right,  and  General  Levea 
towards  the  left^  These  dispositions  took  up  a  great  part  of  the 
day ;  but  the  prince  was  as  late  before  he  had  completely  drawB 
up  his  forces,  as  part  of  them  were  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
Ouse,  and  had  to  come  over  Poj^leton  Ferry,  where,  however^ 
at  that  time  the  river  happened  to  be  fordable.  It  was  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  the  two  armies  had  com- 
pleted their  dispositions.  Pk'ince  Rupert  commanded  in  penon 
the  right*  of  the  royalists,  consisting  of  &9e  thousand  horse: 
tlie  left  was  led  on  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  but  historians  have 
left  it  uncertain  what  general  conducted  the  centre ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  brave  Marquis  of  Newcastle  had  on  that  me- 
morable 

*  Rapin  appears  to  be  mistaken  in  Mying  tiiat  dit  prmos  coaunanded 
Hm  left,  n.  p.  499.    Sec  Roshw.  V.  p.  6§S,  in. 
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moraUe  day  any  pott  assigned  him  by  the  prince,  who  probably 
resented  the  freedom  with  which  that  nobleman  opposed  hii 
opinion  in  r^ard  to  risking  a  battle. 

The  two  armies  were  now  ready  to  engage :  the  royalists 
amoimted  to  about  fourteen  thousand  foot,  and  nine  thousand 
horse,  with  twenty-five  pieces  of  artillery;  and  according  to  Sir 
Thomas  Fair&x,  the  parliamentarians  somewhat  exceeded  them 
in  number ;  but  Ruahworth  states  the  force  on  both  sides  as 
nearly  equal.*  About  three  in  the  aflemoon  the  cannonading 
began  on  both  aides.  But  as  there  was  between  the  two  armies 
a  small  ditch  and  a  bank,  which  must  incommode  the  party  that 
fint  passed  over,  both  of  them,  though  within  musquet  shot  of 
each  other,  hesitated  to  begin  the  attack.  About  seven  in  the 
evening,  however,  the  parliamentarian  generals  gave  the  signal 
bt  battle ;  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  foot,  with  the  Scots, 
advancing  in  a  running  march  soon  crossed  the  ditch,  and  made 
a  fiirioaa  diarge  on  the  royalists. 

The  particulars  of  this  fiital  battle  are  related  in  a  confused 
and  contradictory  manner  by  our  historians ;  but  all  agree  in 
regard  to  the  facts  of  greatest  importance ;  and  the  result  is  but 
too  well  known.  It  suffices,  therefore,  to  say,  that  the  right 
wing  of  the  king's  army,  commanded  by  Prince  Rupert,  was 
lolaDy  routed  by  the  left  wing  of  the  parliamentarians,  led  on  by 
Uancheater  and  Cromwell,  while  the  lefi  wing  of  the  royalists 
had  Ae  same  advantage  over  the  right  of  the  enemy.f  The 
two  victorious  wings,  after  pursuing  to  some  distance  their 
flyiag  enemies,  returned  to  the  field  of  battle ;  and,  by  a  singu* 

lar 

*  Sir  T.  Fairfwet  Memoin,  ap.  Drake's  Eboraoim,  Chap.  V.  p.  167. 
BaAwanb,  V.  p.  633.  Bot  if  the  parUamentariant  did  not  exceed  twenty* 
thice  iluMnand  men,  what  was  become  of  the  forty  thousand  with  whom 
they  coflimeoced  the  sie|ge  of  York  ?  finch  are  the  difficulties  which  almost 
always  occar  in  the  accounts  of  militaiy  transactions. 

t  This  k  Roshworth's  account,  I.  p.  654.  The  positions,  as  given  by 
Rapin,  are  quite  different.  He  says,  that  the  left  wing  of  the  king's  army 
WM  commanded  by  Princa  Rnpert,  and  rooted  by  the  enemy,  Sec,  I. 
VBge499. 
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lar  coincidencey  each  army  occupied  the  same  ground  that  the 
other  had  possessed  in  the  commencement  of  the  action.    The 
battle  being  now  renewed,  the  conflict  was  desperate  and  bloody; 
but  at  length  the  royal  army  was  totally  routed,  and  pursued 
within  a  mile  of  York.     The  prmce  himself  narrowly  escaped 
being  killed  or  made  prisoner ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  swiftness 
of  his  horse  that  he  effected  his  retreat  to  the  city.    The  loss  on 
each  side  is  variously  stated ;  the  peasants  employed  to  bury  the 
dead  reported,  that  they  interred  four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bodies,  and  of  these  it  is  generally  believed  that  three 
thousand  were  royalists.    A  great  number  of  officers  belonging 
to  the  king's  army  were  slain,  among  whom  were  Sir  William 
Wentworth,  Sir  William  Lambton,  Sir  William  Langdale,  Sir 
Thomas  Metham,  Colonel  Eury,  and  Colonel  Slingsby.    Among 
the  prisoners  were  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  lieutenant-general  of  the 
Marquis  of  Newcastle's  horse.  Major-general  Porter,  Major-- 
general Tilyard,  and  the  son  of  Lord  Goring.    Besides  these, 
above  a  hundred  other  officers  and  one  thousand  five  hundred 
soldiers  were  taken  by  the  enemy.     The  prince  also  lost  all  his 
train  of  artillery,  consisting  of  twenty-five  pieces,  with  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  barreb  of  powder,  several  thousands  <tf  arms,  and 
about  a  hundred  colours.* 

This  battle,  which  was  fought  within  about  six  miles  firom 
York,  was  the  fatal  blow  which  cast  the  balance  between  the 
king  and  the  parliament ;  and  its  consequences  were  such  at 
could  never  be  retrieved.  The  very  next  day  the  brave  Mar* 
quis  of  Newcastle,  being  extremely  discontented  at  the  impe- 
rious conduct  of  Prince  Rupert,  and  discouraged  to  the  last 
degree,  on  seeing  not  only  his  advice  rejected,  but  also  his  ser* 
vices  slighted,  resolved  to  abandon  the  country.  This  resolution 
was  in  some  degree  copied  by  the  prince ;  for,  to  the  surprise 
both  of  friends  and  foes,  while  the  marquis  left  York,  in  order  to 
retire  to  the  Continent,  the  prince  drew  his  army  out  of  the  city, 
and  marched  into  Lancashire.     Thus  were  the  king's  affiEurs 

irretrievably 
•  Wliiteloek,p.94. 
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trretrievably  ruined  by  the  imperiouA  and  iojudi  jIous  conduct  of 
PHnce  Rupert;  wlio  not  only  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  par^ 
liamentarians,  contrary  to  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle's  advice, 
but  treated  that  illustrious  nobleman  with  a  marked  contempt,  by 
enclading  him  from  all  command  in  the  action.*  The  marquis, 
with  bis  two  sons,  Charles,  Viscount  Mansfield,  and  Lord  Henry 
Cavendish,  his  brother.  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  Dr.  Bramhall, 
Bishop  oi  Londonderry,  the  Lord  Fauconberg,  Lord  Widdring- 
tOD,  the  £arl  of  Ethyne,  the  Lord  Comwath,  ColoneU  Carnaby, 
Biaset,  and  Maxin,  Sir  William  Vavasour,  Sir  FVancis  Mack- 
worth,  and  about  eighty  other  persons  of  distinction,  escorted 
hj  a  tro<^  of  horse,  went  to  Scarborough,  where  they  embarked, 
and  arrived  safely  at  Hamburg.f 

This  strange  desertion  of  York,  which  eventually  caused  the 
ioa  of  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  was  the  most  ii^u- 
dicious  measure  that  could  have  been  taken.  Had  the  prince 
left  a  sufficient  garrison  in  the  city  it  might  have  held  out 
sgainst  the  parliamentarians,  as  great  dissensions  prevailed 
:  their  generals.  They  knew  that  vast  quantities  of  provi* 
1  had  been  thrown  into  the  place,  and  they  had  little  incU- 
oatjon  for  renewing  the  siege;  till  certain  intelligence  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  two  royal  commanders  inspured  them  with  well- 
grounded  hopes  of  suceess,  as  the  brave  governor.  Sir  Thomaa 
Giesaham,  was  ld%  with  only  a  very  small  garrison,  and  in  a 
great  measure  destitute  of  the  means  of  defence,  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  the  artillery  at  Marston  Moor.  Encouraged  by 
these  oonnderations  the  parliamentarian  generals  inunediately 
resumed  their  former  positions  befinre  the  city,  and  carried  on 
die  siege  with  unremitting  vigour.    On  the  eleventh  of  July,  the 

Vol.  XVL  N  besiegers 

*  Hapin,  L  p.  499.  Prince  Rupert  pretended  to  have  a  letter  from  the 
kinf,  cootabing  a  positive  order  to  give  battle ;  but  this  letter  was  never 
skews  by  tbc  prince,  but  to  his  own  friends,  and  after  the  death  of  the  king. 
ViieCln«ad.n.p.S90. 

t  Tbe  Marquis  of  Newcastle  did  not  return  to  England  till  after  the  ru- 
un^ax  of  Cfavks  tbe  Second. 
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beHiegers  having  made  their  approaches  to  the  ^cery  walls,  and 
prepared  scaling  ladders,  &c  for  a  general  assault,  the  governor 
desired  to  capitulate :  a  cessation  of  arms  in  consequence  took 
place,  and  on  the  fifteenth  the  aty  and  castles  were  surrendered 
on  the  most  honourable  conditions.  On  marching  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  the  garrison  was  found  to  consist  of  only  oae 
thousand  men,  exclusive  of  sick  and  wounded.  The  siege  of 
York  had  continued  near  thirteen  weeks,  during  which  time  the 
city  had  sustained  twen^-two  assaults,  and  between  four  and 
five  thousand  of  the  enemy  had  perished  before  its  walls.  On 
its  surrender  the  three  parliamentarian  generals  entered  the 
city  in  solemn  procession,  and  went  directly  to  the  cathedral, 
where  a  psalm  was  sung,  and  thanks  were  returned  to  God,  by 
Robert  Douglas,  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Leven ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday  was  appointed  for  a  day  of  public  thanks- 
giving,* 

York  being  thus  subjected  to  the  parliament.  Lord  Ferdinando 
Fairfiix  was  made  its  governor;  and  he  and  his  son  received 
commissions  to  reduce  all  the  garrisons  that  still  held  out  for  the 
king  in  this  county;  which,  in  a  short  time  after,  was  completely 
efiected.  In  the  following  year,  1645,  the  city  walls,  which  had 
been  exceedingly  shattered  in  the  si^e,  were,  by  the  orders  of 
the  governor  and  the  lord  mayor,  put  into  a  state  of  repair. 
Some  years  afterwards  was  presented  a  petition  firom  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  and  county  of  York,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
England,  for  the  fi>undation  of  an  universi^  at  York.f  It  re- 
quires no  argument  to  prove  how  beneficial  this  would  have  been 
to  the  city  and  neighbouring  country:  it  would  have  greatly 
contributed  to  revive  the  pristine  glory  of  this  ancient  city, 
which  is  extremely  well  situated  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
scheme,  however,  did  not  succeed ;  and  it  appears  that  the  peti- 
tion was  ill  timed  at  this  season,  when  learning  was  little  en- 
couraged, and  its  place  was  usurped  by  fanaticism. 

After  the  whole  kingdom  was  brought  under  subjection  to  the 

parliament, 
*  Drake's  Ebor.  p.  170.  t  Roshw.  CoUect  5. 
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paiiiament,  York  was  dismantled  of  its  g^arrisony  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Clifford's  Tower,  of  which  the  lord  mayor  was  ap- 
pointed goremoTy  and  so  continued  for  several  years.  In  March, 
1648»  Judge  Thorpe  came  to  York  to  hold  the  Lent  assize,  the 
tint  that  took  place  after  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Charles 
die  First,  and  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  endeavoured  to 
justify  that  execrable  act,  by  the  most  virulent  invectives  against 
kings  and  monarchy.  At  this  assise  a  woman  was  condemned 
far  crucifying  her  mother,  and  offering  a  calf  and  a«cock  for  a 
bunt^acrifice;  and  her  husband  also  was  hanged  for  being  an 
accomplice  in  her  guih.*  Such  were  the  enthusiastic  flights  of 
those  fimatical  tunes.  On  ^e  twenty-third  of  August  the  fol- 
kming  year,  Colonel  John  Morrice,  the  royalist  governor  of 
Fomelhict  Castle,  and  Lieutenant  Blackburn,  were  executed  at 
die  Tyburn  near  York.  Both  of  them  retained  at  their  death 
dieae  sentiments  ef  loyalty  which  had  rendered  their  lives  re- 


The  protector,  CromweD,  has  little  share  in  the  annals  of 
Toik.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  at  this  city,  ex- 
cept at  die  time  of  its  capture  after  the  battle  of  Marston  Mo<5i*; 
and  anodier  time,  in  the  year  1650,  being  on  his  progress  to 
Scotland,  On  the  fourth  of  July,  in  that  year,  he  came  to 
Yorky  and  all  the  artillery  was  discharged  on  the  occasion. 
On  die  following  day  he  dined  with  the  lord  mayor,  and  the 
I  morning  set  out  for  Scotland. 
Bvery  one  knows  the  consummate  discretion  and  prudence 
i  by  General  Monk,  in  bringing  about  the  restoration.  In 
i  he  found  almost  the  whole  country  ready  to  concur  in 
He  had  for  some  time  maintained  a  secret  corres« 
)  with  Lord  Fairfax,  who  had  imbibed  the  same  senti- 
^  and  on  his  arrival  at  York,  on  his  march  from  Scodand, 
kk  1659^  he  found  things  so  &vourable  to  the  royal  cause,  that 
fer  some  time  in  a  state  of  suspense  whetl^e^  \\^  should 
N  2  not 

*  Dnke$  £bor.  p.  Vu 
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not  proclaim  the  king  in  that  city.*  On  further  deliberation^- 
however,  he.  judged  it  safer  to  conceal  his  intentions  till  he  ar« 
rived  at  London.  The  plan  being  at  length  carried  into  com- 
plete execution,  Charles  the  Second  was,  on  the  eleventh  of 
May,  1660,  proclaimed  with  great  solemnity  at  York,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  legitimate  sovereign  was  accompanied  witb 
every  demonstration  of  joy.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  same 
month,  being  his  majesty's  birth-day,  on  which  he  made  his 
j)ub]ic  entrance  into  London^  the  inhabitants  of  York  expressedr 
in  a  striking  manner,  dieir  loyalty.  The  effigies  of  the  usurper 
Cromwell,  and  of  the  miscreant  Bradshitw,  who  acted  as  judge 
at  the  trial  of  Charles  the  First,  wcjth  the  Scotch  covenant,  and 
the  arms  of  the  late  republic,  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
common-hall  of  the  city,  were  all  suspended  on  a  gallows,, 
erected  for  that  purpose  in  the  Pavement,  and  were  afterwards 
pi^t  in  three  tar  barrels,  and  burnt  in  the  presence  of  a  thoo- 
6£tnd  citizens,  in  arras,  and  a  multitude  of  other  spectators.  The 
year  1663,  however,  was  marked  by  an  insurrection,  the  leaders 
of  which  were  conventicle  preachers,  and  old  parliamentarian 
soldiers.  The  objects  of  these  fanatics,  as  expressed  in  their 
printed  declaration,  were  to  exempt  themselves  (torn  the  ex- 
cise of  all  subsidies ;  to  establish  a  gospel  magistracy  and  minis^ 
try^  to  restore  the  long  parliament ;  and  to  reform  all  ranks  and 
degrees  of  men,  especially  the  lawyers  and  clergy.  Great  num» 
bcrs  of  these  infatuated  people  assembled  in  arms  at  Famley 
Wood ;  but  the  time  and  place  of  their  rendezvous  being  known 
a  body  of  regular  troops,  with  some  of  the  county  militia,  was 
sent  against  them,  and  several  of  them  being  seized,  further  mis- 
chief was  prevented.  A  commission  was  sent  down  to  York  ta 
try  the  principal  leaders ;  and  twenty-one  of  them  were  Con- 
demned and  executed.  Several  of  these  hot-headed  zealots  be- 
haved with  great  insolence  at  their  trials;  and  one  of  them  in 

particular,. 

'   *  The  general  aiid  his  officers  were  magoificently  entertained  by  Lord 
Fairfax,  at  hit  country-seat,  at  Non  AppleUwu    Drake*s  Ebor.  p.  174» 
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the  judge,  that  *'  in  Buch  a  causie  he  valued  hk  life  no  more 
than  his  handkerchief."  Two  of  these  enthusiasts  were  quar- 
tered and  their  quarters  set  up  on  the  different  gates  of  the 
<ily :  four  of  their  heads  were  fixed  on  Micklegate  Bar,  three- 
on  Bootham  Bar,  one  at  Walzngate  Bar, .  and  three  over  the 
fates  of  the  castle. 

On  the  fiah  of  August,  1666,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York 
caao  to  this  ci^.  They  were  met  by  the  sheri£[s  at  Tadcaster 
biidge,  and  received  at  Micklegate  Bar  by  the  loud  mayor,  alder- 
xaen,  and  common  council,  with  the  customary  formalities. 
And  aft  their  departure  both  of  them  expressed  the  highest  8a« 
tisftction  at  the  honour  and  respect  that  were  shewed  them, 
during  a  residence  of  seven  weeks  in  the  city.  But,  in  the  year 
1S7%  when  the  bill  of  exclusion  was  brought  fon^'ard  in  parlia- 
ment, the  duke,  judging  it  expedient  to  retire  from  court,  went 
to  Edinburgh,  and  in  his  way  passed  through  York.  Although  the 
diaifi  met  him  at  Tadcaster  bridge,  he  was  not  received  in  the 
dtj  with  the  same  ceremony  as  on  his  former  visit.  This  defect 
in  ceremony  drew  on  the  magistrates  the  resentment  of  the  court:; 
they  received  a  severe  reprimand  from  tlie  secretary  of  state ;  and 
the  city  being  afterwards  considered  as  disaffected,  was,  iji  the 
year  1684,  deprived,  by  the  king,  of  its  charter.  On  tlie  death  of 
Cliaries  the  Second,  his  brother,  James^  Duke  of  York,  suc« 
ceeded  to  the  throne;  and, on  the  petition  of  the  citizens,  restored 
thmr  charter,  which  was  received  with  the  grea|;est  solemnity, 
and  nothing  was  omitted  that  could  express  their  joy  on  this 
occasion  The  inhabitants  of  York  indeed  continued  to  shew 
tbcir  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  this  infatuated  monarch  till  the 
;  of  his  abdication,  afler  which,  this  city,  following  the. 
nple  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  recognised  the  Prince  of 
Orange  as  sovereign  of  England. 

From  this  period  till  the  rebellion,  in  1745,  the  annals  of 
York  are  not  marked  by  any  important  transaction ;  but  at  that 
momentous  crisis,  the  city,  as  well  as  the  county,  gave  the  most 
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nhequivocal  proofs  of  its  loyalty.    The  most  reverend  Thomas 
Herring,  the  archbishopt  projected  an  association  of  the  nobi* 
htyy  gentry,  &c.  of  the  county,  which  was  entered  into  at  the 
castle  of  York,  on  the  twenty«fourth  of  September,  1745 ;  on 
which  occasion  his  lordship  made  an  impressive  and  eloquent 
speech,  exhorting  all  ranks  to  contribute  towards  the  defence 
of  their  country.    The  association  was  subscribed  by  above  eight 
hundred  of  the  nobUi^,  gentfyi  and  clergy,  and  the  sum  of 
thirty««ne  thoiusand  foul*  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  was  raiaedy 
by  a  voluntary  subscription,  for  the  defence  of  his  majesty's  per- 
son and  government  in  general,  and  of  the  county  of  York  in 
particular.    On  this  memorable  occasion  John  Raper,  then  lord 
mayor,  convened  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.   The  subscriptions  in  the  city  of  York  amounted  to  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds,  and  to  two  hun* 
dred  and  twenty  pounds  in  the  Ainsty ;  with  which  sums  four 
companies,  consbting  of  seventy  men  eachf  exclusive  of  ser- 
geants, corporals,  and  drummers,  were  raised,  uniformly  clothed, 
and  regularly  paid.    Besides  these^  the  principal  gentlemen  and 
tradesmen  in  the  city  formed  themselves  into  a  military  associa- 
tion, being  all  uniformly  clothe  and  accoutred  at  their  own  ex- 
pense.   Such  indeed  was  the  general  loyalty  of  York,  and  the 
adjacent  cotmtry,  that  although  a  great  number  of  Roman  ca- 
tholics resided,  both  in  the  city  and  county,  not  one  of  them 
was  found  to  be  concerned  in  the  rebellion* 

On  the  twenty-third  of  July,  1746,  his  royal  highness  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  returning  from  the  defeat  of  the  rebels 
at  Culloden,  visited  York  in  his  way  to  London ;  and  was  re- 
ceived with  the  honours  due  to  his  iUustrious  rank  and  eminent 
services.  After  he  had  supped  with  the  archbishop,  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheri^  presented  his  royal  highness  with 
the  freedom  ofithe  city  in  a  golden  box,  which  he  was  pleased  to 
accept  in  the  most  gracious  and  polite  manner. 

In  the  year  1757,  a  riot  took  place  in  Yorkshire,  in  conse- 
i^uence  of  the  new  regulations  for  levying  the  militia.    On  the 
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thfftaenth  of  November,  4ie  day  appointed  for  the  deputy- 
Ueutenaiits  of  the  militia^  for  the  wapentake  of  Buhner,  to  meet 
at  the  Cockpit  House,  without  Bootham  Bar,  where  the  chief 
constables  had  orders  to  attend,  and  give  in  the  lists  of  persons 
lisble  to  senre,  great  numbers  of  formers,  labourers,  &c.  from 
upwards  of  thirty  parishes  assembled  at  York,  in  order  to  seize 
the  constables  that  were  carrying  in  the  lists.  Some  of  these 
diey  got,  but  not  finding  the  whole,  they  proceeded  in  a  large 
body,  armed  with  clubs  and  other  weapons,,  scmie  on  horse- 
badk^  others  on  foot,  throu^  Monk  Bar  to  the  Cockpit,  with- 
out Bootham  Bar.  But  not  meeting  with  the  deputy-lieutenants 
as  thej  had  expected,  they  forced  the  lists  from  such  consta- 
bles as  were  in  attendance;  and  after  drinking  all  the  liquors* 
demoKshed  the  house.  They  then  gutted  and  destroyed  the 
house  of  Mr.  Bowes,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and 
threatened  to  puD  down  the  houses  of  several  other  persons, 
1  they  considered  as  promoters  or  ftvourers  of  the  militia 
At  length  the  lord  mayor  and  hi^  sheriff  of  the  county 
among  the  rioters,  and  represented  to  them,  in  so  forcible 
a  mamier,  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct,  that  they  prevailed 
osi  them  to  disperse.  At  the  'ensuing  assizes  several  of  the 
lioters  were  tried  and  acquitted.  Only  one  named  George 
Tltuiloe  was  capitally  convicted,  and  received  sentence  of 
death ;  but  his  punishment  was  afterwards  changed  to  transpor- 
tsUkm  for  life.  A  person  of  the  name  of  Cole  was  condemned 
and  executed,  for  being  the  ringleader  of  a  riot,  on  the  same 
occasion,  in  the  East  Riding. 

8mce  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  York,  which  had  been 
occasionally  the  residence  of  most  of  the  kings  of  England,  has 
not  been  visited  by  any  of  its  sovereigns;  although  it  has  often 
been  honoured  with  the  presence  of  difierent  branches  of  the 
royal  fiunily. .  But  in  the  year  1761,  this  ci^  was  ftivoured  with 
a  sliort  visit  by  a  foreign  crowned  head,  the  late  Kmg  of  Den- 
marky  who,  on  the  thirty-first  of  August,  arrived  at  Mr.  Bluitt's 
amy  in  Lendal,  b^g  attended  by  many  of  his  nobles,  and  a  nu- 
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merous  retinue.  The  same  evenings  the  lard  mayor,  recorder, 
*  city  councUy  aldermen,  and  Bheriflfe,  waited  4in  that  monarch  in 
their  fi>rmalitie«.  His  Danish  majesty  received  them  in  the 
most  gracious  and  polite  manner.  The  following  day  he  left 
Yark,  after  viewing  the  cathedral  and  the  assembly  rooms,  and 
returned  by  the  way  of  Leeds  and  Manchester  to  London. 

Dukes  of  York. — This  title  has,  during  several  centuries, 
been  given  to  some  prince  of  the  royal  fiunily.  It  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  that  from  the  conquest  of  the  Northumbrian 
kingdom,  by  Edred,  in  95%  York  was  the  seat  of  the  carls  of 
NcNrthumberlandy  as  it  had  formerly  been  of  the  kings  of  that 
country.  These  earls,  of  whom  Waltheof  was  the  last,  were  the 
royal  representatives  and  governors  of  the  province.  After  the 
death  of  Waltheof  the  city  and  county  of  York  were  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  viee-comites  or  higfaosheriflb,  who 
had  anciently  been  substitutes  to  the  earls,  and  removeable  by 
them  at  pleasure ;  but  afterwards  came  to  be  annually  nomi- 
nated by  the  king.  In  pracess  of  time  titles  became  honorary 
rather  than  o£5cia]. 

The  first  titular  earl  of  this  city  or  county,  that  we  find 
mentioned  in  history,  is  William  le  Gross,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  a 
great  commander;  who,  after  the  victory  over  the  Scots,  at  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Standard,  in  1138,  was,  by  King  Stephen, 
created  Earl  of  Yorkshire,  or  according  to  some  authors,  of 
York. 

Second. — Otho,Duke  of  Saxony,  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  by  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Second,  King  of 
iBngland,  was  created  Earl  of  York  by  his  uncle,  Richard  the 
First ;  and  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Ger- 
many, by  the  name  of  Otho  the  Fourth. 

For  many  years  this  city  gave  no  title,  till  Richard  the  Se- 
cond, in  IS969  created  Edmund  de  Langley  the  first  Duke 
of  York. 

Second*— Edward  Plantagenet,  his  son,  succeeded  to  the  title 
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of  Duke  of  York,  ami  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
October  the  twenty-fifth,  1415. 

Third* — Richard,  hia  nephew,  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cam* 
bridge,  who  was  beheaded  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  in  the 
re^  of  Henry  the  Fiflh.  Richard,  who  was  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  was,  by  the  unwary  generosity  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  permit- 
ted  to  succeed  to  the  title  of  his  uncle.  This  was  the  first  prince 
who  advanced  the  claim  of  the  house  of  York  to  the  throne  of 
England,  in  opposition  to  the  liner  of  Lancaster,  which  then  had  it 
in  possession.  Being  slain  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  his  head 
was  exposed  on  one  of  the  gates  of  York,  till  it  was  taken  down 
hj  his  victorious  son,  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  interred  with  his 
body  at  Fotheringay. 

Fourth. — Richard,  second  son  to  Edward  the  Fourth,  supposed 
to  have  been  murdered,  with  his  elder  brother,  Edward  th«  Fifth, 
by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  the . 
Third. 

Fifth* — ^Henry,  second  son  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  afterwards 
lung,  by  the  well-known  name  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  From  his 
mvestittire  into  the  duchy  of  York,  the  kings  of  England  have 
always  conierred  the  title  of  Duke  of  York  on  the  second  son 
of  die  royal  family. 

Sixth*-^  Charles,  second  son  of  James  the  First,  and  afterwards 
Charles  the  Ffarst,  King  of  Great  Britain,  whose  catastrophe  is 
too  well  known. 

Sevendi. — James,  second  son  of  Charles  the  First,  afterwards 
James  the  Second,  King  of  Great  Britain. 

Eighth. — Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunen- 
biirg»  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  and  Earl  of  Ulster,  brother  of  George 
the  First.  His  majesty  having  only  one  son,  conferred  the  title  of 
]>uke  of  York  on  his  brother,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body ; 
but  he  died  without  issue. 

Kintlk— Edward  Augustus,  second  son  of  Frederic,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  brother  to  his  majesty  George  the  Third.  His 
royal  highness  being  designed  to  preside  at  the  navy  board,  the 
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knowledge  of  maritime  affiiin  was  an  essential  part  of  the  |ilan 
of  his  studies.  Having  passed  through  the  various  gradations 
of  naval  promotion,  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  bis 
royal  highness,  after  making  a  tour  through  England,  set  out,  in 
September,  1763,  on  his  travels  through  Europe,  and  on  the 
seventh  of  September,  1767,  died  of  a  fever  at  Monaco,  in 
Italy,* 

Tenth. — Prince  Frederic,  second  son  of  his  majesty  George  the 
Third,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  military  force  of  Great 
Britain. 

Archbishops  of  York. — ^It  can  scarcely  be  disputed,  that 
England  had  bishops  as  soon  as  the  christian  religion  had  made 
its  way  into  the  island ;  but,  during  the  times  of  persecution 
under  the  pagan  emperon,  they  lived  in  poverty  and  conceals 
ment ;  and  we  cannot  expect  to  see  their  names  recorded  in 
history.  After  Constantine  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  the 
church  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperi^,  its  prelates  became  more 
conspicuous;  and  it  appears  to  be  a  well-authenticated  iact» 
that  the  Bishops  of  York  and  London,  with  a  third,  supposed  to 
be  the  Bishop  of  Caerleon,  in  Wales,  were,  in  the  year  547, 
present  at  the  council  of  Arles.f  But  the  conquest  of  the  coun* 
try,  by  the  Saxons,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  both  reli- 
gion and  literature,  involved  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this 
kingdom  in  impenetrable  obscuri^.  It  is  therefore  only  from 
the  time  of  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  that  the  succession  of 
prelates  can  be  authentically  traced. 

Pope  Honorius  the  First— King  of  Northumbria,  Edwin. — 
Paulinus,  apostle  of  the  Northumbrians,  first  Archbishop  of 
York,  A.  D.  6254 

'Pope 

*  Edward  Angiutos,  Dnke  of  York,  died  in  the  twenty-niath  year  of  his 
age.  His  remains  being  embalmed  were  con?eyed  to  Englaod,  and  interred 
in  Henry  the  Sevenlii's  rbapei  in  Westminater  Abbey, 

t  Rapin,  with  Tinda)e»a  notes,  I.  p.  «9. 

t  The  dates  mark  the  period  of  their  accession. 
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Pope  Vitalianus.— King  of  Northumbrian  Oswin.*-Cedda, 
Abixit  of  Lestingham,  second  Archbishop  of  York,  A,  D.  664. 

Pope  Vitalianus.— King  of  Northumbrian  Oswin.— Wilfrid, 
third  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  669.  He  was  bom  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  was  of  an  obscure  family,  but  endowed 
with  a  transcendent  genius,  and  an  enterprising  spirit.  His 
jooth  was  spent  in  traveUing  in  France  and  Italy,  and  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  His  whole  life  was  a  scene  of 
tiovibles,  and  chequered  with  incidents  almost  romantic.  But 
he  ended  his  days  in  peace,  and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of 
Ripon,  which  he  had  founded.* 

Boas,  the  fourth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  677-  This  pre* 
lite  was  placed  in  the  see  when  Wilfrid  was  in  exile ;  but  on 
his  return  was  obliged  to  resign.  Wilfrid,  being  compelled  a  se- 
cond time  to  abandon  his  see,  Bosa  was  restored.  He  died  in 
687,  and  was  the  first  bishop  that  was  interred  iii  the  cathedral 
of  York. 

Pope  Agatho. — ^King  of  Northumbria,  Egfrid. — St.  John,  of 
Beverley,  fifth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  692.  He  succeeded 
Bosa,  during  the  exile  of  Wilfrid.  Growing  old  and  infirm,  he 
fctired  to  Beverley,  where  Drake  supposes  that  he  first  drew 
breath,  though  tradition  fixes  the  place  of  his  nativity  at  Harp- 
luun,  a  village  near  Driffield.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he 
died  at  Beverley,  and  was  interred  in  the  porch  of  the  colle- 
giate cfanrch  at  that  place.  This  prelate  was  a  man  of  great 
piety,  and  afWr  his  death  obtained  a  place  in  the  calendar  of 
aBints.f 

Pope  Gregory  the  Second.— King  of  Northumbria,  Osric  the 
Second.— Wilfrid  the  Second,  sixth  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.D.7ia 

Pope  Gregory  the  Third.— King  of  Northumbria,  Ceolwolph. 
— Ee^iert,  the  seventh  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  7S0.    This 
was  well  learned,  and  a  great  promoter  of  literature. 

He 
*  See  the  life  of  this  prelate,  by  Edd.  Slepl).  Script.  Crale. 
f  ne  Me  of  tlib  preUte  bas  becD  written  by  several  bandi. 
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He  collected  the  fkmous  library  which  has  been  already  described. 
He  also  procured  the  restoration  of  the  archiepisoopal  pall  ta 
the  see  of  York,  which  had  been  long  withheld  from  it,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Egbert  died  in 
766,  and  was  buried  in  the  porch  of  the  cathedral,  near  hk 
brother,  Eadbert,  King  of  Northumbrian 

P&pal  see  vacant.— King  of  Northumbrian  Ethelwald* — Al- 
bert, eighth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  767. 

Pope.  Adrian  the  First.— King  of  Northumbrian  Ethelred. — 
Eanbald  the  First,  ninth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  780. 

Pope  Leo  the  Third.— King  of  Northumbria,  Aired. — Ean- 
bald the  Second,  tenth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  797. 

Pope  Leo  tlie  Tliird. — King  of  Nortliumbria,  Aired. — Wul* 
aius,  eleventh  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  812. 

Popje  Gregory  the  Fourth. — ^King  of  England,  Egbert. — Wi- 
mundus,  twelflh  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  831. 

Pope  Leo  the  Fourth.— King  of  England,  Ethelwulf. — Wil- 
ferus,  thirteenth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  854.  Wilferus 
was  prelate  of  this  see  during  a  most  turbulent  period.  In  his 
time  happened  tlie  Danish  invasion,  conducted  by  Inguar  and 
Ubba,  A.  D.  867  ;  when  York,  with  the  adjacent  country,  was 
desolated  by  Ere  and  sword.  The  archbishop  escaped  the 
slaughter,  and  fled  into  Mercia.  In  the  following  year,  the 
Danish  king,  Riccius,  being  converted  to  Christianity,  recalled 
the  prelate,  and  restored  him  to  his  see.  But  the  revenues  of 
the  archbishopric  had  been  so  diminished,  that  it  was  augmented 
with  the  comraendam  of  Worcester. 

Pope  Benedict  the  Fourth. — King  of  England,  Edward  the 
Elder.— Ethelbald,  fourtcentli  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  90(X 

Pope  John  the  Eleventh.— King  of  England,  Edward  the 
Elder. — Rewardus,  fifteenth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  921. 

Pope.  Stephen  the  Seventh.— King  of  England,  Atheistan. — 
Wulstan  the  First,  sixteenth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  930. 
This  prelate  espoused  the  cause  of  Anlaff,  the  Danish  king  of 
Northumbria,  against  Edred,  the  monarch  of  England.    For 
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this  caDJnct  he  was  committed  to  prison  by  Edred,  but  was 
afterwards  released  and  restored  to  his  former  dignity. 

Pope  Agapetus  the  Second.— King  of  England*  Edred. — Oa- 
kitely  seventeenth  Archbishop  of  York*  A.  D.  955. 

Pope  John  the  Fourteenth. — King  (^England,  Edgar.— Athel- 
wold,  eighteenth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  971.  In  the  first 
year  of  his  prelacy  he  resigned  his  archbishopric^  and  qpent  the 
lonaiiider  of  his  days  in  retirement. 

Pope  John  the  Fourteenth. — King  of  England,  Edgar.^— Os* 
trald,  nineteenth  Archbishop  of  York*  A.  D.  971.  This  prelate 
had  been  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Floriac  in  France.  By 
the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bmyfhe  was*  in  the  year  960»  promoted  to  the  see  of  Worcester. 
The  see  of  York  becoming  vacant,  Edgar  offered  it  to  Oswald^ 
who,  not  seeming  willing  to  leave  Worcester,  was  permitted  by 
the  king  to  hold  both  these  bishoprics.  He  died  suddenly  at 
Worcester,  A.  D.  992.  Being  a  strenuous  supporter  of  Arch- 
bishop Dunstan,  in  opposing  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  monks,  a  day  of  solemn  comme^ 
■loration  was  allotted  him  in  the  English  calendar,  and  thus 
being  classed  among  the  saints,  priestcrafl  pretended,  and  pioua 
credulity  believed,  that  miracles  were  wrought  at  his  tomb. 

Pope  John  the  Sixteenth«-^King  of  England,  Ethelred  the 
Second.— Adulf,  twentieth  Archbishop  o£  York,  A.  D.  992. 
Like  his  predecessor  he  held  both  the  sees  of  York  and  Wor^* 
ccster.  Mahnsbnry  represents  him  as  a  pious  and  wortliy  prelate. 
Pope  Sylvester  the  Second.— King  of  England,  Ethelred  the 
Second.  — Wulstan  the  Second,  twenty-first  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1 005.     He  also  held  both  the  sees  of  York  and  Worcester. 

Pope  Benedict  the  Eighth.— King  of  England,  Canute. — Al- 
fide  Puttock,  twenty-second  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1023. 

Pope  Leo  the  Ninth. — King  of  England,  Edward  the  Coa£es- 
aor«— Kinaius,  twenty-third  Arclibishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1050. 
He  is  4aid  to.  have  been  a  man  of  great  austerity,  oiostly  walkivjg 
barefoot  in  his  parochial  visitations.  These  two  last  archbiahopt 
1  buried  at  Peterborough. 
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Pope  Nicholag  the  Second.--King  of  England,  Edward  the 
Confessor.— Aldred,  twenty-fourth  Archbishop  of  York,  A,  D. 
1060.  He  was  first  a  monk  of  Winchester,  then  Abbot  of 
Tavistock,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester.  When  in  pos- 
session of  that  see  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Malms- 
bury  says,  that  making  his  way  by  bribes,  which  he  liberally 
bestowed  on  the  courtiers,  he  obtained  at  length  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  York.  This  was  the  prelate  who  crowned  Wflliatn 
the  Conqueror.  He  was  the  last  archbishop  of  the  Saxon 
race. 

Pope  Alexander  the  Second. — ^King  of  England,  A^^lliam  the 
Conqueror.— ^Thonuis  the  First,  twenty-fifth  Archbishop  of  YoA, 
A.  D.  1070.  This  prelate  was  a  Norman,  and  a  canon  of 
Bayeux ;  but  he  was  very  rich  and  had  assisted  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  with  his  whole  fortune,  in  his  enterprise  against  Eng- 
land. For  this  senrice  William  promised  him  a  bishopric  if  he 
succeeded,  and  rewarded  him  with  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
York.  This  prelate  is  described  by  M almsbury,  as  a  man  of  a 
very  comely  appearance,  and  of  an  amiable  disposition ;  and  he 
bears  an  excellent  character  in  history.  He  refused  profession 
of  obedience  to  Lanfiranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  which 
a  contest  began,  which  continued  some  ages  between  their  suc- 
cessors. Thomas  af^aled  to  the  pope,  and  both  the  archbishops 
repaired  to  Rome,  in  order  to  plead  the  cause.*  The  pontti^ 
however,  remitted  the  affiur  to  the  king,  who,  in  the  year  lOTO, 
gave  a  decision  in  favour  of  Canterbury.  Thomas  found  the 
dty  and  cathedral  church,  and  indeed  the  whole  diocese,  in 
the  most  deplorable  condition.  The  fire  which  happened  at  the 
storming  of  York,  by  the  Danes  and  Northumbrian  insurgents, 
in  1069,  had  destroyed  the  church,  and  laid  almost  the  whole 
city  in  ashes ;  and  the  barbarity  of  William  had  completed  the 
desolation.  Seven  poor  hunger-starved  canons  were  all  that 
were  left,  the  rest  had,  through  fear  or  want,  been  obliged  to 
abandon  the  place.  The  archbishop,  like  a  good  pastor,  imme- 
diately began  to  repair  the  cathedral,  and  re-estabUsh  good 

order 
*  For  the  argaments  vide  Wbart.  An^.^Sipc  I. 
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throughout  the  whole  diocese ;  and  he  never  relaxed  in 
hk  effiurts  for  that  laudable  purpose.  Having  filled  the  archie- 
fkcoptl  chair  for  the  ^ace  of  thirty  years,  and  lived  to  crown 
Henry  the  First,  on  the  fifth  of  August,  1100,  he  closed  his  la- 
borious and  usefiil  life,  on  the  eighteenth  of  November  follow* 
ing,  at  Ripon,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  York. 

Pope  Paschal  the  Second.^— -King  of  England,  Henry  the  First. 
— Gerard,  twenty^sixth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1100.  He, 
like  his  predecessor,  refused  obedience  to  Canterbury,  for  which 
reason  his  consecration  was  long  deferred.  But  at  length  he 
ndmitted,  on  receiving  a  positive  command  from  the  pope. 

Pope  P^ttchal  the  Second. — King  of  England,  Henry  the 
First — Thomas  the  Second,  twenty-seventh  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  llOd.  Like  his  predecessors  he  was  extremely  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  Canterbury,  but  was  at  length 
obl^ed  to  submit,  as  without  making  profession  of  obedience  to 
thM  see,  he  could  not  obtain  consecration. 

Pope  Paschal  the  Second.— King  of  England,  Henry  the  First. 
— ^Thurstao,  twenty-eighth  Archbishop  of  York,A.D.1114.  Of 
•n  the  prelates  of  this  diocese  he  was  the  only  one,  since  the 
canquest,  who  never  would  submit  to  pay  any  obedience  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  Thisiirchbishop  is  praised  by  historians  for 
hm  prudence  and  learning,  as  also  for  his  diligence  and  care  in 
executing  his  episcopal  charge.  Growing  old  and  infirm,  he  at 
length  resigned  his  archbishopric,  and  retired  to  a  monastery  of 
the  Chuuac  ocder  at  Pontefiract,  where  he  soon  after  died. 

Pope  Innocent  the  Second. — ^King  of  England,  Stephen. — 
Henry  Hurdac,  twenty-ninth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1140. 
This  prelate  having  a  quarrel  with  King  Stephen,  who  had  la- 
bomed  to  procure  the  archbishopric  for  his  nephew,  William, 
the  canons  of  the  cathedral,  supported  by  the  citizens,  would 
not  permit  him  to  enter  the  city.  He,  therefore,  retired  to 
Beverley,  firom  whence  he  thundered  out  his  anathemas,  and 
Bot  only  suspended  the  canons,  but  laid  the  city  under  an  inter- 
dict.   He  held  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  as  long  as  he  lived, 
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but  never  entered  the  city  till  his  interment.     Me  died  at  Be* 
verley,  in  1 153,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  York. 

Pope  Anastatius  the  Fourth. — ^King  of  England,  Stephen^-— 
St.  WiUiam,  thirtieth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1153»  He 
wm  raised  to  this  see  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor  and  rival. 
Pope  Eugenius  and  St.  Bernard,  who  had  been  his  greatest  ene- 
mies, and  had,  in  the  former  instance,  hinder^  his  advance- 
ment to  the  archiepiscopal  chair,  being  dead  a  short  time  before* 
But  he  enjoyed  his  dignity  scarcely  a  year:  he  died  on  the 
eighth  of  June,  A.  D.  1154*,  and  his  body  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  ma^  of  ezemplaiy  piety; 
and  historians  decorate  his  memory  with  a  long  list  of  miracles, 
which  credulity  may  swallow,  but  of  which  reason  will  question 
the  authenticity.  The  fame,  however,  of  his  sanctity  and  of  the 
minicles  wrought  at  his  tomb,  procured  him  a  place  in  the  calen* 
dar,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  after  bis  death.  At  his 
canonization  his  bones  were  removed  from  the  place  of  his  inter- 
ment, and  deposited  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  by  William 
Wickwane,  who  then  filled  the  archie^nscopal  chair;  King  Ed- 
ward the  First,  with  his  queen,  and  the  whole  court,  and  eleven 
other  bishops,  attending  the  solemnity.  Over  these  bones  was 
built  a  most  costly  shrine,  which  was  afterwards  enriched  with 
jewels  and  ornaments  to  a  very  great  value.  At  the  reformation 
thb  shrine  was  demolished,  and  no  remembrance  left  of  the  place 
but  a  vague  tradition.  Mr.  Drake  informs  us,  that  at  the  lay- 
ing of  the  new  pavement,  in  the  cathedral,  he  obtained  leave,  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  17S2,  to  search  for  the  bones  of  the 
saint,  which  were  found  in  a  square  leaden  box,  inclosed  in  a 
stone  coffin,  with  an  arched  lid,  on  which  was  a  cross,  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  sarcophagus.  There  was  no  inscrip- 
tion ;  but  all  the  circumstances,  taken  collectively,  left  Mr.  Drake 
no  room  to  doubt  that  these  were  the  bones  of  the  saint,  the  ob- 
ject of  his  search.* 

Pope  Anastasius  the  Fourth.— King  of  England,  Henry  the 

Second. 

* 

*  Drake's  Ebor.  p.  420. 
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Seomd.— Boger,  tbirty-^rat  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1154. 
This  prelate  was  a  declared  enemy  of  Thomas  Becket,  the 
&aotts  Archbishop  of  Caatetbury,  and  was  strongly  suspected 
of  bdng  concerned  in  his  murder ;  for  whidi  he  was,  during 
•one  tinie,  suspended ;  but  on  taking  a  solemn  oath  that  he  was 
neither  by  word,  writiiig^  nor  deed,  accessary  to  that  crime,  he 
was  restored  to  his  possessions.  His  tomb  is  the  most  ancient 
in  the  cathedral. 

Pope  Celestme  the  Third.— King  of  England,  Richard  the 
Fint. — Geoffiry  Plantagenet,  thirty-second  Archbishop  o£  York, 
A.  D.  1  190l  He  was  natural  son  of  Henry  the  Second,  by  the 
oeiebnited  Rosamond.  His  whole  prelacy  was  a  scene  of  con- 
^mul  quanrels  with  the  canons  of  his  cathedral,  and  with  the 
ki^  Richard  the  First  and  John.  His  opposition  to  a  tax  of 
oae-thirteenth  of  all  moveables,  imposed  both  on  the  clergy  and 
inly,  obSged  him  to  leave  the  kingdom ;  and,  after  living  seven 
jcsa  m  cacik,  he  died  at  Grosmont,  in  Normandy. 

Vope  Innocent  the  Third.-— Kin^  of  England,  John.— Walter 
4e  toy,  thir^-third  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1216.  M. 
fm  sflhrma,  that  this  prelate  was  obliged  to  pay  to  the  pope 
In  tfaomand  pounds  for  his  pall,  an  excessive  sum  in  those 
dsyi,  and  an  extortion  which  obliged  him  to  live  a  long  time 
tfterwards  in  a  very  penurious  manner.*  But  he  so  far  re- 
trieved his  drcumstances,  that  in  the  year  1251,  he  gave  that 
Mgnificent  entertainment  to  the  kings  of  England  and  Scot- 
bad,  in  which  six^  fat  oxen  made  the  first  course,  as  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  This  was  also  the  prelate  who  pur- 
ditted  the  manor  of  Thorp,  now  called  Bishopthorp,  for  the 
srchbidiopa  of  York.  He  also  purchased  the  house  in  West- 
suHter,  called  Whitdiall,  of  the  friars  preachers,  to  whom  it 
bid  been  given  by  Hubert  de  Burg.  From  that  time  it  re- 
cmed  the  name  of  York  Place,  and  was  the  palace  where  the 
vdbishop  resided  when  in  London,  till,  by  Cardinal  Wolsey's 

Vou  XVL  O  disgrace, 

*  It  «Mt  be  renembered,  that  a  poood  steriing  was,  m  those  dsyi,  a 
htoTiiker. 
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disgrace,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  1 
a  royal  palace. 

Pope  Alexander  the  Fourth.— King  of  England,  Henry  the 
Third.-^wal,  thirty-fourth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1S56. 
He  vehemently  opposed  the  preferment  of  foreign  to  ecdeaias- 
tical  dignities,  for  which  be  incurred  the  papal  exoonmiimica- 
tion  by  bell,  book,  and  candle,  and  did  not  receire  abaolution 
till  he  lay  on  his  deatlwbed. 

Pope  Alexander  the  Fourth. — King  of  England,  Henry  the 
^;fhird.~  Godfrey  de  Ludham,  thirty-fifth  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  O^  1258.  He  appropriated  Mexborough  to  hia  d&wrch ; 
.and  it  ffi  since  that  period  annexed  to  the  deanry  of  York* 

Pope  Clement  the  Fourth.— King  of  EngUind,  Henry  tile 
Third.— MTi^er  Giffiurd,  thirty-sixth  Archbishop  of  Yoric, 
A.  D  1265. 

Pope  Nicholas  the  Third.— King  of  England,  Edward  the 
First— William  WJckwane,  thirty-seventh  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1279.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  this  prelate,  except  tlbat 
he  removed  the  bones  .^f  his  predecessor,  St.  WiBiaro,  and  placed 
them  in  a  costly  shrin^  a^  ab-eady  rdated. 

Pope  Honorius  the  'Fourth.— King  of  England,  Edward  the 
First.— John  1e  Romaine,  ^irty-eighth  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1285. 

Pope  Boaifiice  the  Eighth.— King  of  England,  Edward  the 
First.— Henry  de  Newark,  thirty^ninth  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1298. 

Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth.— King  of  England,  Edward  the 
First.— Thomas  Corbridge,  fortieth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D. 
1299. 

Pope  Clement  die  Fifth.— King  of  England,  Edward  the 
First.— William  de  Grenfidd,  forty-first  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1505.  This  prelate  was  obliged  to  travel  to  Rome  for 
l^e  pqpal  approbation ;  but  before  he  cocdd  obtain  it  he  is  said 
to  have  waited  two  years,  and  to  have  expended  nine  thousand 
five  hundred  macks.    He  was  present  at  the  great  council  of 
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Vienott  and  had  hk  place  assigned  him  next  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Trien*  He  greatly  fitvoured  the  knights  templars,  whom  . 
the  pope  and  the  FVench  king  had  resolved  to  destroy ;  and  was 
so  jealous  of  the  privileges  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York, 
that  b^ng  invited  to  Canterbury  by  the  abbot  of  the  monastery 
of  St  AvsikiSy  in  that  city»  he  would  not  wave  the  ceremony  of 
beanng  his  cross  before  him  in  that  place.  He  died  in  1B15, 
at  Cawood,  and  was  buried  before  the  altar  of  St,  Nicholas,  in 
Aecatbtdralof  York, 

Pope  John  the  Twenty-thu:d.**King  of  England,  Edward  the 
Second*— William  de  Melton,  forty*second  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D«  1815.  He  was  a  pious  and  active  prelate,  and  bestowed 
a  great  sum  of  money  in  finishing  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral. 
He  died  at  Cawood,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  York. 

Pope  Benedict  the  Twelfth.— King  of  England,  Edward  the 
Thirds— William  de  U  Zouoh,  forty-third  Archbishop  of  York, 
A  D.  1340.  The  nameof  this  prelate  is  fiunous  in  history  for 
die  courage  and  conduct  which  he  displayed  in  the  battle  at 
NcviQe'a  Cross,  near  Durham,  A.  D.  1346,  where  David  Bruce, 
kJDg  of  Scotland*  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  buried  before 
the  altar  of  St.  Edmund,  in  the  cathedral  of  York. 

Pope  Innocent  the  Sixth.— King  of  England,  Edward  the 
Thtrd<-^ohn  Thoreaby,  for^-fourth  Archbishop  of  York, 
A  D.  1S52L  Before  his  election  to  the  metropolitan  see,  he 
wm  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  i  but 
on  being  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of  York  he  laid  aside 
sU  secular  afiurs,  and  attended  solely  to  hir  pastoral  charge. 
It  was  now  afanoit  two  hundred  years  since  the  archbishops  of 
York  had  refused  obedienoe  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  had 
dsmed  the  same  privilege  of  having  their  cross  carried  before 
them,  in  the  provipce  of  Canterbury,  as  the  archbishops  of 
CaatCfiMiry  claimed,  and  used  in  the  province  of  York.  These 
contentions  sometimes  rose  so  high  as  to  obstruct  all  business  at 
the  meetings  of  parliament.  But  at  this  .time  the  two  prelates 
put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  in  an  amieable  manner,  through  the 

O  9  foediatioi^ 
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mediation  of  the  king ;  and  this  agreement  was  ratified  by  the 
pope,  whoy  on  this  occasion,  being  desirous  of  pleasing  both  par- 
ties, invented  the  nice  distinction  of  primate  of  EngUmd,  which 
he  bestowed  on  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  of  primate  of  all 
England,  which  he  gave  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Thus  says  Fuller,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  when  two  children 
cry  for  the  same  apple,  the  indulgent  fath^  divides  it  between 
them,  but  gives  the  best  half  to  his  darling.  This  prelate  began 
to  build  the  new  quire  of  the  cathedral,  in  1361,  and  expended 
considerable  sums  in  repairing  and  adorning  that  edifice.* 

Pq>e  Gregory  the  Eleventh.— King  o£  England,  Edward  the 
Third.— Alexander  Neville,  forty-fifth  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.D.  1374.  This  prelate  was  highly  in  favour  with  his  sove- 
reign, Richard  the  Second,  a  circumstance  which  proved  his 
ruin.  For  being  accused  by  the  parliament  of  advising  the 
king,  to  an  undue  extension  of  his  prerogative,  he  was  obliged 
to  escape  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  procure  a  subsistence  by 
officiating  as  a  parish  priest,  and  keeping  a  school  at  Louvain, 
where  he  died  in  a  state  of  exile  and  poverty. 

Pope  Urban  the  Sixth.>-King  c^  England,  Richard  the  Se- 
cond.— Thotnas  ArundeU  forty-sixth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D. 
1388.  He  was  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  a  great  bene* 
factor  to  the  church  of  York,  expending  large  sums  of  money  in 
repairing  and  adorning  the  cathedral,  and  several  archiepiscopal 
houses,  in  the  manors  belonging  to  the  diocese. 

Pope  Bonifiice  the  Ninth. -King  of  England,  Richard  the 
Second.— Robert  Waldby,  forty-seventh  Archbishop  of  York, 
1 396.  He  was  a  native  of  York,  and  a  friar  in  the  monascery  of 
St.  Augustine,  in  that  city.  Leaving  the  monastic  life,  he  fol- 
lowed Edward  the  Black  Prince  into  France ;  and  pursuing  bis 
studies  a  long  time  at  Thoulouse,  he  became  one  of  the  greatest 

proficients 

*  Archbishop  Thoresby  was  of  an  ancient  famity,  which  derived  its  pedi- 
grpc  from  Aiksyth,  a  noble  baron  in  Uie  reign  of  danute.  He  was  probably 
born  at  the  village  of  Thore»by,  near  Middleham,  which  contiiraed  loof 
after  to  be  the  seat  of  the  family.    Tboresby's  Hist.  Leeds,  p.  69. 
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jKofideiits  of  hii  age,  in  all  kinds  of  literature.    He  died  nt  Lon* 
d0D»  and  was  buried  in  WestminBter  Abbey. 

Pope  Bonifisu^e  the  Ninth.— King  of  England,  Richard  the 
Second. — Richard  Scrope,  forty-eighth  Archbishop  of  York, 
A*  D.  1 398.  This  prelate,  with  Thomas  Mowbray,  Earl  Mar- 
shal, sttffisred  death  for  his  rebellion,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fourth.* 

Pope  Innocent  the  Seventh.— King  of  England,  Henry  the 
Fourth. — Henry  Bowet,  forty-ninth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D. 
1407.  This  prelate  who  succeeded  to  the  see  after  it  had  been 
vaonit  more  than  two  years,  was  fiuned  for  his  splended  hospi- 
tality ;  and  no  less  than  eighty  tons  of  claret  ai^e  .said  to  have 
been  annually  consumed  in  his  several  palaces.  He  built  the 
great  ball  in  the  castle  of  Cawood,  where  he  died  in  1423,  and 
was  buried  in  the  east  part  of  the  cathedral  of  York. 

Pope  Martin  the  FifUi.— King  of  England,  Henry  the  Sixth. 
*-Jafan  Kempe,  fiftieth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1426.  He 
was  bom  of  poor  parents,  at  Wye,  in  Kent,  where  he  after- 
wards established  a  college  of  secular  priests,  to  teach  tlie  poor, 
snd  pray  for  the  souls  of  those  who  put  him  to  school,  and  of 
those  who  had  contributed  to  his  promotion.  He  was  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman  sef ; 
aad  in  the  year  1432  was  ^pointed  ambassador  to  the  general 
eoancil  of  Basil,  in  which  Pope  Eugenius  was  deposed.  At  a 
fciy  old  age  he  was  translated  to  Canterbury,  where  he  soon 
lAerdied. 

Pope  Nicholas  the  Fifth.->King  of  England,  Henry  the  Sixth. 
—William  Boihe,  fifty-first  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1452. 
He  expended  great  sums  of  money  in  repairing  hi^  palaces  at 
Southwell  and  York. 

PkipePtolthe  Second.— King  of  England,  Edward  the  Fourth. 
•--George  Neville,  fifty-second  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1464. 
Tlie  mslallation  feast  of  this  prelate  is  said  to  have  been  the 

O  3  most 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  tb^  afiau>  j^ee  Kapin  I.  pp.  4%  wd  497  ; 
«bA  Drake's  Eber.  pp.  438  and  439. 
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most  magnificent  entertainment  ever  given  hj  an  English  Bub-' 
ject.  All  the  delicacies  of  every  season  were  united.  The 
enormous  number  of  four  thousand  woodcocks,  maj  be  re- 
garded tfS  an  intance  of  the  profusion  that  was  displayed ;  and 
the  quantity  as  well  as  the  variety  of  provisions  and  iiquora,- 
mentioned  by  historians,  appears  almost  incredible.  This  arch- 
bishop was  brother  to  the  famous  Earl  of  Warwick,  sumamed 
the  King-maker.  His  promotions,  both  in  the  church  and  the 
state,  had  been  rapid :  at  seven  or  eight  years  old  he  was  made 
a  prebendary :  before  he  was  twenty  he  was  nominated  to  the 
bishopric  of  Exeter :  the  year  following  he  was  made  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England ;  atid  before  he  was  twenty*five  he  was 
translated  from  Eketer  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  But 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  as  unfortunate  as  the  beginning 
had  been  prosperous.  After  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bamet,  A.  D.  I47I9  the 
archbishop  was  involved  in  the  calamities  of  his  family.  Being 
accused  of  treason,  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  wealth,  and  suffered 
four  years  imprisonment  at  Calais  and  Guisnes  ;  and  after  re- 
coverii^  his  liberty,  through  the  intercession  of  friends,  he  died 
broken-hearted,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  without  any  monument. 

Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth.— King  of  England,  Edward  the? 
Fourth.— Laurence  Bothe,  fifty-third  Atchbishop  of  York,  A.  D, 
1476.  This  prelate  purchased  the  manoi"  df  Battersea,  in  ther 
county  of  Surry,  and  settled  it  on  the  church  of  York. 

Pope  Sixtus  the  .Fourth.— King  of  England,  Edward  die 
Fourth.— Thomas  de  Rotheram,  fifly-fourth  Archbishop  of 
York,  A.  D.  1480.  He  was  a  native  of  Rotheram,  in  this 
county,  and  from  that  place  he  derived  his  surname.  In  the 
year  14-75,  he  9vas  made  lord  high  chancellor,  and  enjoyed  that 
office  till  the  deadb  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  at  which  time' 
he  was  thrown  into  pij^n  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  but  was 
afterwards  liberated.  He^p^e  large  additions  to  several  of  the 
^cphiepiscopal  palaces,  and  1>ea0wed -several  rich  ornaments  on 
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die  cathedral.    His  prdate  died  of  the  plague,  at  Cawood,  in 
the  aeventy-aixth  year  of  his  age. 

Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth. — King  of  England,  Henry  the 
Seventh.— Thomas  Sa^rage,  fifty-fifth  Archhishopof  York,  A.D. 
1501.  This  prelate  is  said  to  have  heen  more  of  the  courtier 
than  Ae  ecdenastic,  and  to  have  paid  greater  attention  to  hunt- 
wg  and  other  diversions  than  to  his  archiepiscopal  duties.  He 
sfccted  great  state,  and  had  several  tall  yeomen  for  his  guard, 
and  expended  considerable  sums  on  his  palaces  of  Cawood  and 
Soroobjy  which  were  his  favourite  hunting  seats. 

Pope  Julius  the  Second. — King  of  England,  Henry  the 
Seventh.— Christopher  Bainbridge,  fifty-sixth  Archbishop  of 
York,  A.  D.  1508-  Tliis  prelate  was  sent  by  Henry  the 
E^lhtli,  as  his  ambassador,  to  the  court  of  Rome,  where  he  ma- 
naged matters  so  well  as  to  procure  for  himself  the  dignity  of 
car£nal.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  temper  extremely  cho- 
leric and  violent,  often  beating  and  ill-treating  his  domestics 
ind  others.  He  was  poisoned  at  Rome  by  an  Italian  priest, 
whom  he  employed  as  his  steward,  and  who  took  this  method  of 
revenging  himself  on  the  archbishop,  for  a  blow  received  from 
ban  m  one  of  his  paroxisms  of  anger.  The  priest,  being  sus- 
pected, and  committed  to  prison,  destroyed  himself  in  the.  same 
aamier,  and  his  body  being  divided  in  two,  was  placr^  qh  ^he 
gates  of  the  city.  The  archbishop  was  interred  i^i  \^i^  church 
of  St.  Thomas  the  Martjrr,  at  Rome. 

Pope  Leo  the  Tenth.--Kmg  of  England,  fl^nry  the  Eighth. 
—Thomas  Wolsey,  fifty-seventh  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  l\ 
1514u  The  life  and  fortunes  of  this  cel^barated  prelate  and  car- 
dinal are  so  generally  known,  that  ^y  details  are  here  unne*^ 


Pope  Clement  the  Seyentb*— King  of  England,  Henry  the 
Eighth.--£dward  Lee^  fifty-^i^hth  Archbishop  of  York,  A,  IX 
1531.-  In  the  re^xilI^on,  called  the  pilgrimage  of  grace^  this 
prdate,  with  th^  J,ord  d'Arcy,  were  seized  by  th^  insurgents, 
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and  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  their  patty  nndcaiiae; 
for  which  Lord  d'Arcy  was  aflerwards  beheaded,  but  the 
archbishop  was  pardoned.  In  his  time  the  reformation  made  a 
considerable  prcigre^  although  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
concerned  in  the  business. 

Pope  Paul  the  Third.  -  King  of  England,  Henry  the  Eighth. 
---Robert  Holgate,  fiftj-ninth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1544. 
This  prelate  was  at  first  a  monk  in  Lincolnshire,  an4  afWrwards 
prior  of  Watton,  near  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire.  On  surrender- 
ing his  priory  be  obtained  a  benefice^  wbic;h  a  vexatious  law- 
suit, commenced  against  him  by  Sir  Frances  Askue,  a  gentleman 
of  his  neighbourhood,  obliged  him  to  leave  and  seek  his  fortune 
at  London*  Rhere  he  found  means  to  be  made  pne  of  the  king's 
chaplains ;  and  Henry  finding  him  a  fit  man  for  his  purpose, 
being  a  great  stickler  for  the  reformation,  he  promoted  him<  to 
the  see  of  Landaff,  and  afterwards  translated  him  to  that  of  York. 
It  is  said  that  within  a  month  afler  his  advancement  to  the 
archiepiscopal  chair,  he  transferred  to  the  king  no  fewer  than 
sixty-seven  manors  behmgipg  to  the-  church.  By  tUei^  measures 
he  greatly  impoverished  his  see,  but  amassed  vast  riches  for  him- 
self, far  beyond  what  any  other  prelate  in  England  at  tha(  time 
possessed*  But  his  prosperity  was  not  o£  long,  duration  ;  for  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  all  his  great  wealth 
was  seized,  and  himself  seiM^  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Being  re- 
leased, afler  an  imprisonment  of  a  year  and  a  half,  he  retired  to 
his  native  village  of  Hemsworth,  near  Pontefract,  where  he  died, 
and  was  buried  so  obscurely  that  no  monumental  inscription, 
nor  even  any  tradition  exists,  that  can  point,  out  the  place  'of 
his  grave. 

Pope  Paul  the  Fourth.— King  and  Queen  of  England,  Philip 
and  Mary. — Nicholas  Heath,  sixtieth  Archbishop  of  lark, 
A.  D.  1555.  This  prelate,  by  his  interest  with  Queen  Mary, 
procured  the  restitution  of  several  manors,  which  his  predeces- 
sor had  alienated :  and  Drake  observes,  tha|^e  see  of  York  is 
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indebled  to  him  for  more  than  a  third  part  of  its  present  re- 
venues.* On  the  death  of  Stephen  Gardiner  he  was  made 
Chancellor  of  England,  which  office  he  enjoyed  daring  the  re- 
msaider  of  the  r^gn  cf  Queen  Mary ;  but  on  the  accession  o( 
Eliabelh  he  lost  both  that  office  and  his  archbishopric,  on  ae- 
O0«nt  of  his  religion,  being  a  steady  adherent  to  the  Roman 
diiircb.  llie  queen,  however,  paid  great  regard  to  his  merit, 
snd  permitted  him  to  retire  to  his  estate  at  Cobbam,  where  he 
spent  the  residue  of  his  days,  in  a  religious  and  studious  manner. 
Historians  give  this  prelate  an  excellent  character,  for  his  ex- 
tasive  leamiag,  profound  policy,  and  incorruptible  integrity ; 
bt  his  steadiness  in  following  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience 
snd  his  unwillingness  to  persecute  others  for  their  religious 


Queen  of  England,  Elizabeth. — Thomas  Young,  sixty-first 
Ardibishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1561.  At  this  period  the  papal 
sothoriCy  was  abolished  in  England.  Drake  says,  that  the  chief 
oHe  of  Archbishop  Young  was  to  provide  for  himself  and  his 
finily ;  and  that  he  took  down  the  great  hall,  in  the  old  and 
wagmficent  archiepiscopal  palace,  at  York,  for  the  sake  of  the 
lead  with  which  it  was  covered* 

Edmund  Grindal,  sixty-second  Archbishop  of 'Tork,  A.  D. 
1570^  tweiah  of  Elisabeth. 

Edwin  Sandys,  suLty-third  Archbishop  of  Yoik,  A.  D.  1576, 
eifbteenth  4^  Elixabedi. 

John  Piers,  sixty-fourth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D«  1588, 
thirtieth  of  Elisabeth.  This  protestant  prekte  lived  all  his 
<^fs  In  a  state  of  celibacy.  Historians  bestow  great  applause 
m  his  character,  and  represent  him  as  a  man  of  great  learning 
aad  virtue. 

Matthew  Button,  sbcty-fifUi  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  15M, 
thirty-sixth  of  Elisabeth.  He  was  bom  of  poor  parentage, 
iDd  rose  firom  obscurity  to  eminence  by  merit,  beuig  a  man  of 
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great  learning,  uid  esteemed  one  of  the  ablest  preaChefB  of 
his  age. 

Tobias  Matthew,  sixty-sixth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1G(K$, 
third  of  James  the  First  This  prelate  is  gfeatly  praised  for 
his  learning,  eloquence  and  cheerful  conversatioiii  Campian 
the  Jesuit  gives  him  the  character  of  a  first-rate  preacher.  The 
number  of  his  sermons  amounted  to  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety*two,  many  of  which  were  delivered  extempore. 

George  Montaign,  sixty-seventh  Archbishop  of  York,  A«  D. 

1628,  third  of  Charles  the  First.  He  was  born  and  died  at 
Cawood ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  he  went  from  that 
place  a  poor  boy,  being  only  a  farmer's  sdn,  and  returned  to  it 
Archbishop  of  York.     He  died  in  the  first  yelu*  of  his  prelacy. 

Samuel  Harsnet,  sixty-eighth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.    D. 

1629,  fourth  of  Charles  the  First. 

Richard  Neile,  sixty-ninth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D,  1631, 
sixth  of  Charles  the  First.  This  prelate  had,  by  merit  aloney 
passed  through  all  the  gradations  of  ecclesiastical  prefermenCy 
having  risen  from  a  schoolmaster  to  be  curate,  vicar,  rectoTi 
chaplain,  master  of  the  Savoy,  dean  of  Westminster,  clerk  of 
the  closet  to  two  kings,  and  been  successively  promoted  to  the 
bishoprics  olf  Rochester,  Lincoln,  Durham^  and  Winchester, 
from  the  last  of  which  he  was  translated  to  Yofk.  His  steady 
adherence  to  die  church  and  the  monaf  cby,  procured  him  many 
enemies  among  the  puritans,  who  were  nowbecome  a  powerful  fac- 
tion ;  and  Cromwell,  in  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commoos, 
complained  of  him  for  countenancing  some  dtvines,who  preached 
what  he  called  **  fiat  popery."  Had  this  prelate  lived  much 
longer,  he  might  perhaps  have  experienced  the  fate  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud  ;  but  he  was  happily  taken  away  before  the  explo- 
i^ion  ofthe  volcano  which  so  terribly  convulsed  these  kingdoms. 

John  Williams, '  seventieth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1641, 
sixteenth  of  Charles  the  First.  This  prelate  was  remarkable 
for  the  gracefulness  of  his  person,  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  dis- 
course. 
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(oanp,  and  became  iL  complete  statesman  and  courtier.  But 
the  convulsions  of  the  times  were  sufficient  to  baffle  all  political 
fagadty.  When  episcopacy  fell  the  archbishop  retired  to  his 
prirate  estate  in  Wales,  of  which  province  he  was  a  native,  and 
fer  some  time  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expence  in  supporting 
the  interests  of  his  sovereign.  But  at  last,  by  an  unaccountable 
tarn  in  hia  political  views,  he  abandoned  the  royal  cause,  and 
joined  so  heartily  with  the  opposite  party,  that,  changing  the 
epncopal  for  the  mOitary  character,  he  commanded  at  the  siege 
of  Abercohway,  his  native  place,  which  he  reduced  to  the  obe- 
dience of  parliament  By  this  change  in  his  politics,  he  saved 
a  compoaition  for  his  estate ;  but  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his 
diyi  in  obscurity,  neglected  by  the  parliamentarians,  whom  he 
bid  obliged,  and  despised  by  the  Iroyalists,  whom  he  had  de- 
ttited.  He  died  A.  D.  1650,  and  was  bufied  in  the  parish 
dnirdi  of  Llandelay,  near  Bangor. 

Under  the  reign  of  republican  anarchy,  and  religious  fana- 
tioBm,  the  see  of  York  remained  vacant  during  the  space  of  ten 
years.  On  the  restoration  of  the  church  and  the  monarchy, 
Acceptos  Frewen,  son  of  the  puritanical  rector  of  Northiam,  in 
Sonex,  was  constituted  the  seventy-first  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  IGGO.  He  lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  and  would  not 
eten  suffer  a  woman  servant  to  be  kept  in  his  family. 

Richard  Sterne,  seventy-second  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D. 
166(>,  sixteenth  of  Charles  the  Second.  This  prelate  was 
born  at  Mansfield,  in  Nottinghamshire:  in  his  younger  daysjie 
soffbfed  great  persecutions  for  the  foyal  cause,  and  was  for 
some  time  imprisoned  lYi  the  Tower  of  LondoYi.  On  refusing  to 
take  the  covenant,  he  was  expelled  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  m^tcr  of  Jesus  College,  and  retiring  to  the  coun- 
try, taught  a  school  for  his  livelihood.  At  the  restoration  he 
was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Carlisle,  from  whence  he  was  trans- 
lated to  York.  His  conduct  was  worthy  of  his  high  station ; 
and  hb  treatise  on  Logic,  and  the  part  that  he  took  in  com« 
posing  the  Polyglot  Bible,  are  proofs  of  his  learning. 
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John  Dolbcn,  8e\renty-third  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1683* 
thirty-fiflh  of  Charles  the  Second.  This  prelate  had  in  hii 
youth  borne  arms  in  the  royal  cause,  and  served  as  an  enaign  at 
the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  where  he  was  dangerously  wounded 
by  a  musket  ball,  in  the  shoulder ;  and  he  had  his  thigh  broken 
in  another  action.  On  the  decline  of  the  king's  a£bira  he  ro* 
turned  to  his  college,  from  whence  he  was  expelled  by  the  viai» 
tors  appointed  by  parliament.  He  afterwards  married,  and  lived 
privately  till  the  restoration,  after  which  he  passed  through  va- 
rious degrees  of  preferment,  till  he  obtained  the  bishopric  of 
Rochester,  from  whence  he  was  translated  to  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  York. 

Thomas  Lamplugh,  seventy-fourth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.D. 
1688,  fourth  of  James  the  Second.  A  curious  circumstance 
is  related  of  this  prelate,  who  had  the  courage  to  profess  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  England  in  the  very  worst  of  times. 
When  he  was  a  curate  at  Southampton,  at  a  season  in  whidi 
fanaticism  was  at  its  height,  he  got  by  heart  almost  the  whole 
book  of  common  prayer,  and  used  to  speak  it  extempor6  to  his 
hearers,  in  imitation  of  the  zealots  of  those  times.  His  auditors 
thought  the  prayers  excellent,  and  especially  were  so  charmed 
with  the  burial  service,  that  the  relations  of  the  deceased  often 
made  him  presents,  and  desired,  when  they  died,  to  be  buried 
in  the  same  manner.  At  length  he  infonned  them  that,  what 
they  deemed  so  excellent,  was  not  his  own  composition,  but  the 
words  of  that  very  liturgy  which  they  despised.  This  prebte 
died  at  Bishopthorp,  A.  D.  1691,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  York,  to  which  he  had  been  an  eminent  benefactor. 

John  Sharp,  seventy-fifth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  I69I9 
third  of  William  the  Third.  This  prelate  was  bom  at  Bradford, 
in  Yorkshire.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  eleqaeDoe, 
and  of  unimpeachable  morals. 

Sir  William  Dawes,  Bart-  seventy-sixth  Archbishop  of  Yoik, 
A.  D.  171 S,  twelfth  of  Anne«  He  was  an  ornament  to  the 
Jiigh  station  wliich  he  enjoyed, 
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LancdoC  Blackburne,  seventy-serenth  Archbishop  of  York^ 
A.D.  1724,  tentk  of  George  the  First.  This  prelate  also  was 
worthy  of  his  elevated  dignity. 

Thomas  Herring,  seventy-eighth  Archbishop  of  York,  1741^, 
nteenth  of  George  the  Second.  The  patriotism  and  loyalty 
of  diis  prdate  was  eminently  displayed  at  the  time  of  the  rebel- 
Hon,  in  1745.  His  conduct  on  that  critical  occasion  has  already 
been  related. 

Matlheir  Hutton,  seventy-ninth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D. 
1747,  twenty-first  of  George  the  Second.  A  prelate  worthy 
of  hk  illostrious  predecessor. 

John  Gilbert,  eightieth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.D.  1757, 
duty-fint  of  George  the  Second.  This  prelate  supported 
widi  edat  the  high  reputation  acquired  by  his  illustrious  pre- 
oeoesaorB. 

Robert  Drummond,  eighty-first  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D. 
1761,  first  of  George  the  Third.  He  was  a  prelate  whose 
lesming  and  virtues  were  an  ornament  to  the  archiepiscopal 
chair. 

W31iam  Markham,  eighty-second  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D. 
1777«  sixteenth  of  George  the  Third.  This  prelate  was 
gretdy  esteemed  for  his  learning  and  virtues.  He  governed  his 
see  with  distinguished  prudence,  and  died  universally  lamented. 

Hon.  E.  V.  Vernon,  eighty-third  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D. 
1808,  ibrty-seventh  of  George  the  Third.  This  most  reverend 
sod  learned  prelate  was,  in  1791,  promoted  to  the  see  of  Car- 
lirie,  from  which  he  was  translated  to  the  arcliiepiscopal  chair 
sTYork. 

The  names  of  the  deans,  precentors,  chancellors,  &c.  of  the 
ihordi  of  York,  would  render  this  work  too  volutninous ;  but 
they  may  be  seen  in  Drake's  Ebor.  p.  558,  &c. 

The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter  is  justly  esteemed  the  glory 
of  Yoik ;  but,  like  the  city  itself,  this  magnificent  structure  has 
undergone  various  and  tremendous  revolutions.  It  has  already 
been  observed,  that  all  the  monuments  of  Christianity,  lefl  by 
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the  Romans,  had  perished  in  the  Saxon  invasionAi  and  that 
when  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  was  converted  to  chris^ 
tianity,  the  city  could  not  furnish  a  place  fit  for  the  celebratioB 
of  divine  service.  The  walls  of  the  church,  which  Edwin  began 
to  erect,  were  built,  and  the  roofing  was  already  prepared,  when 
that  prince  fell  in  batUe.*  The  work  was  carried  on  and  com- 
pleted by  Oswald,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Northumbria. 
But  this  prince  was  soon  after  slain  in  battle,  by  Penda,  the 
Pagan  King  of  Mercia ;  and  the  newly  erected  church  at  York 
was  afterwards  nearly  demoIiBhed.t  Wilfrid  being  appointed 
to  tlie  see,  A.  D.  669,  found  the  sacred  edifice  in  so  ruinous  9, 
state  as  to  be  a  habitation  fit  only  for  sparrows  and  owls.  He 
therefore  undertook  to  render  it  proper  for  divine  worship ;  he 
repaired  the  walls,  laid  on  a  new  roof,  which  he  covered  with 
lead,  and  glazed  the  windows,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  birds 
and  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  From  this  time  the  cathedral 
underwent  divers  repairs,  and  received  various  embellishments ; 
but  the  famous  library  of  Archbishop  Egbert  was  its  prinoipal 
ornament,  and  procured  it  the  greatest  celebrity. 

When  York  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  under  Ingoar  and 
Ubba,  A.  D.  867,  the  cathedral  undoubtedly  shared  in  the  mil* 
fortune  of  the  city ;  but  of  this  the  records  of  the  times  have 
preserved  no  memorials.  History,  therefore,  is  silent  concern*- 
ing  the  state  of  this  edifice,  till  the  year  1069,  when  the  cathe- 
dral, as  well  as  a  great  part  of  the  city,  was  destroyed  in  the 
conflagration,  occasioned  by  the  Norman  garrison  setting  fire  to 
the  suburbs,  when  besieged  by  tlie  Danes  and  the  revolted  Nor- 
thumbrians. ThomUs,  a  canon  of  Bayeux,  in  Normandy,  chap- 
lain and  treasurer  to  the  conqueror,  being  made  archbishop  in 
the  following  year,  found  the  cathedral  in  ruins.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  build  it  on  a  larger  and  nobler  plan ;  and  under 
his  auspices  and  direction,  it  rose  like  another  phoenix  from  its 


*  At  Hatfield,  near  Doncaster.    Tindal's  notes  on  Rapin,  I.  p.  49. 
t  This  cliurdi  wMa  square  bailding.    Bede,  lib.  ^.  cup.  14| 
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with  an  increase  of  splendour.^     Scarcely^  however,  had 

half  a  oentttry  elapsed  before  it  wag  again  almost  totally  de- 

tfmjred*     The  fire,  which  accidentally  happened  in  11S7»  de- 

ttnjed  the  greatest  part  of  the  city ;  and  the  cathedral  was 

imotwed  in  the  general  desolation.    In  this  state  the  sacred  pile 

nmained  till  Archbishop  Roger  began,  in  1171 »  to  rebuild  the 

choir.f     This  prelate  had,  before  he  died,  the  pleasure  of  seeing 

the  work  completed;  and  the  structure  was  in  all. probability 

worthy  ci  the  founder,  and  as  magnificent  as  the  taste  and 

geniya  of  thai  age  would  allow.    But  the  Norman  style  of  the 

twelfth  century  was  removed  only  one  step  beyond  the  pure 

The  arches  were  for  the  most  part  still  circular :  the 

were  single  and  massive,  with  plain  capitals;  no  niches. 

canopies,  no  statues,  no  escutcheons,  broke  the  dull  uni« 

of  the  wall:  within,  the  roof  was  not  adorned  with 

in  the  vaulting ;  and  without,  no  pinnacles  or  spires 

their  fantastic  tops'  towards  heaven*    This  vast  edifice, 

*y  has  been  wholly  renewed  since  the  time  of  Archbishop 

;  and  the  present  cathedral  displays  no  chatacteristics  of 

itectore  of  that  age. 

die  present  edifice  the  oldest  part  is  the  south  transept, 

built  by  the  Archbishop  Walter  de  Grey,  in  the  reiga 

the  Third,  about  A.D.  1228,  and  affords  a  beautiful 

specimen  of  the  style  of  architecture  which  had 

lli^vn  to  prevail.     The  massive  pillar  had  given  i^ace  to  a 

of  dmder  and  elegant  columns ;  instead  of  a  plain  capi* 

vpper  part  of  the  column  was  adorned  with  a  luxuriant 

;  the  windows  were  made  high,  narrow,  and  pointed,  and 

^Milling  of  the  roof  was  decorated  with  tracery.     About 

1260,  John  le  Remain,  treasurer  of  the  church,  and  fa- 

\4t  tbe  archbishop  of  that  name,  built  the  north  transept, 

a  handsome  steeple  in  the  place  which  the  lantern 

IMDW  occupies.    This  transept  also  bears  the  marks  of  the 

il^of  that  age. 

On 


^  ItaMU  Ad.  PoDt.  Ebor.  Vit.  TIiotd.  I. 
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On  the  seTenth  of  April,  in  the  year  1391,  tibe  twentieth  of 
Edward  the"  First,  the  first  stone  of  the  nave  was  laid  by  the 
Archbishop  John  le  Romain,  the  dean,  precentor,  and  cannons, 
arrayed  in  their  richest  copes,  ire.  attending  at  the  ceremony. 
This  part  of  the  structure,  however,  was  not  finished  till  about 
the  year  1330 :  the  fourth  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third, 
and  the  fifteenth  of  the  prelacy  of  William  de  Melton,  the  forty- 
second  Archbishop  of  York.     By  large  contributions  from  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  by  granting  indulgences,  and  by  expending 
'  considerable  sums  of  his  own  money,  this  prelate  carried  on  the 
work  which  his  predecessor  had  begun,  and  finished  the  west 
end  with  the  steeples  as  it  remains  at  this  day.    Had  this  part 
been  completed  by  its  founder,  it  would  have  borne  a  great  re- 
semblance to  the  cross  aisles,  as  architecture  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  First  was  so  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  his  fit- 
ther,  Henry  the  Third,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  point  out  the 
marks  of  distinction.     But  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second, 
a  very  observable  change  took  place,  as  well  in  the  vaulting  and 
shape  of  the  columns,  as  in  the  formation  of  the  windows.  The 
vaulting  was  more  highly  decorated ;  the  small  pillars  or  shafts 
which  had  been  formerly  detached  from  the  body  of  the  column, 
now  became  one  of  its  constituent  parts ;  the  windows  were 
greatly  enlarged,  and  divided  into  several  lights  by  stone  mul- 
llons  running  into  various  ramifications  above,  and  forming  nu- 
merous compartments  of  different  representations,  as  foliage, 
flowers,  and  other  fanciful  figures.  *     The  eastern  and  western 
windows  were  enlarged,   so  as  to  occupy  nearly  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  nave  or  choir,  and  were  carried  almost  as  high 
as  the  vaulting;  and  being  composed  of  painted  or  stained  glass 
of  the  most  lively  colours,  with  portraits  of  kings  and  saints, 
and  other  historical  representations,  produced  a  most  splendid 
and  magnificent  appearance.     The  materials  for  the  building  of 
the  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  York,  were  furnished  by  Robert 
de  Vavasour,  who  granted  for  this  purpose,  and  also  for  its  fu- 
ture 
*  See  Bentham's  Hist.  Catfaed.  Ely,  Sect.  5. 
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tore  repairi,  tKe  ftee  uie  of  his  quarry  near  Tadcaster ;  and  by 
Robert  de  Percy,  Lord  of  Boulton,  who  gave  his  wood  at 
Bdultony  to  be  employed  in  the  roofing.*  The  memory  of  these 
Boble  benefactors  is  preserved  by  statues,  both  at  the  western 
and  eastern  ends  of  the  cathedral. 

The  choir  built  by  Archbishop  Roger  not  correi^onding  with 
the  elegance  of  the  nave,  it  was  taken  down  by  the  order  of 
Mmde  Tlioresby,  who  was  raised,  in  1352,  to  the  archiepis- 
oopal  chair.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  1361,  this  prefatte 
Ud  the  first  stone  of  the  new  choir;  and,  out  of  his  own  private 
pone,  expended  in  carrying  on  the  building  no  less  than  18101. 
which,  considering  the  value  of  money  at  that  time,  must  ap- 
pear  a  prodig^ious  sum.  This  liberality  of  the  archbishop  being 
by  the  profits  arising  from  indulgences,  pontifical 
and  other  means  of  a  similar  nature,  such  a  sum  of 
■ooey  was  collected  as  enabled  the  undertakers  not  only  to  re- 
boU  the  choir,  but  also  the  lantern  steeple,  which  now  ap- 
poued  too  mean  for  the  rest  of  the  fabric.  Being  further 
CBceoraged  bj  a  large  donation  made  them  by  Walter  Skirlaw, 
Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lichfidd  and  Durham,  the  old  steeple  was  taken  dowii,  A.  D. 
IS70»  and  ia  less  than  ten  years  a  new  one  was  erected.  At 
vhst  time  the  choir  was  finished  is  not  precisely  kjaown ;  for, 
ahboogh  the  work  went  briskly  on  under  Archbishop  Thoresby, 
it  ii  evident  that  at  his  death  it  was  far  from  being  completed, 
SI  sppears  by  the  arms  of  several  of  his  successors  on  the  stone 
wark  and  windows,  particularly  of  Scrope  and  Bowet,  th« 
hiter  of  whom  did  not  ascend  the  archiepiscopal  chair  till  the 
jcsr  1406,  the  seventh  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Thus,  within  the 
qnee  of  about  two  hundred  years,  reckoning  firom  the  period 
■  which  the  south  transept  was  begun  by  Walter  de  Grey,  the 
cathedral  of  York  was  completed,  in  the  fonaa  and 
\  m  which  it  appears  at  this  day,  exhibiting  a  splendid 
Vol.  XIL  P  monument 

*  Dnka%  Eboracaai,  p.  484.    Monaat.  Ang.  3,  p.  Ut. 
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mimument  of  the  piet^  of  former  timeSy  and  an  interesting  tpe" 
cinien  of  the  progresBive  improvement  of  Norman  architecture 
during  the  two  centuries  that  were  marked  with  the  reigns  of 
Henry  the  Third,  Edward  the  First,  Edward  the  Second,  £d< 
ward  the  Third,  and  Richard  the  Second,  at  whose  death  the 
plan  was  undoubtedly  fixed,  although  not  completely  executed. 
Of  all  the  different  parts  of  this  magnificent  edifice,  the  chapter- 
house is  the  only  one  of  which  the  date  is  totally  unknown.  No 
records  now  left  give  any  account  of  the  time  of  its  erection ; 
but,  from  the  style  of  architecture,  Drake  is  inclined  to  aftcribe 
it  to  Walter  de  Grey.*  The  pillars  which  surround  the  dome 
are  of  the  same  kind  of  marble  as  those  that  support  his  tomb ; 
and  the  effigies  of  an  archbishc^  between  those  of  a  king  and 
queen^  placed  over  the  entrance,  which,  by  having  a  serpent 
under  his  feet,  and  his  crosier  entering  its  mouth,  exactly  cor* 
responds  with  the  like  representation  a£  Walter  de  Grey  on  his 
monument,  is  considered,  by  that  sagacious  antiquary,  Roger 
Gale,  Esq.  to  be  a  further  indication  that  the  chapter-house 
owes  its  erection  to  that  eminent  prelate.  Others,  however, 
suppose  it  to  be  of  a  more  recent  origin  ;  and  indeed  the  win* 
dows,  richly  adorned  with  tracery,  with  the  other  ornaments  of 
this  superb  structure,  seem  to  decide  with  greater  certainty  the 
date  of  its  building,  and  to  indicate  that  its  antiquity  can 
scarcely  be  carried  higher  than  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 
The  pavement  of  the  cathedral  is  of  a  recent  date:  being  dis- 
figured by  the  number  of  grave-stones  with  which  it  was  over- 
broad, it  was,  in  the  year  1736,  taken  up  and  new  laid,  ac- 
cording to  a  plan  drawn  by  Mr.  Kent,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Earl  of  Burlington,  a  nobleman  eminent  for  his  architec- 
tural knowledge  and  tasta-f  The  stone  for  this  purpose  was 
given  by  Sir  Edward  Gascoigne,  of  Parlington,  from  his  quarry 
at  Huddlestone,  and  the  marble  was  obtained  by  sawing  the  old 
gravestones.  The  expence,  amounting  to  25001.  was  defrayed 
by  a  subscription. 

The 
*  l)rftki!*c  Ebor.  book  ii.  p.  476.  t  lb.  lib.  ii.  oap.  S.  p.  519. 
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The  dimensioiis  of  this  magnificent  catheclral  are  as  follow :— ' 

Feei. 

Leoftli  from  east  to  west » •  •  •  5«4i 

Bremdtbofthe  east  end 105 

Bi^adthorthewestend 109 

Length  of  the  cross  aisles  from  north  to  south  •  •  -  •  nt 

Height  of  the  two  western  towers»  or  steeples  •  *  •  •  196 

Kei^t  of  the  nave*  •  •  •  •. 99 

Height  of  the  lantern  tower,  or  steeple *  •  235 

As  the  cathedral  of  York  is  one  of  the  largest  structures  of 
the  kind  in  England,  or  even  in  Europe,  its  magnificence  cor- 
responds with  the  magnitude  of  its  fabric.  The  western  end  of 
fi-ont,  with  its  two  uniform  steeples,  is  extremely  superb :  in- 
genuity and  skill  could  scarcely  have  produced  any  thing  more 
complete  in  that  style  of  architecture.  It  has  all  been  cloistered 
for  imagery,  but  has  lost  much  of  its  beauty  by  being  robbed 
of  a  great  number  of  curious  statues,  with  which  it  was  formerly 
adorned ;  and  many  vacant  niches  discover  the  depredations  of 
baifoarian  and  fanatical  zeal«  Time  and  Vandalic  fury  had,  in 
this  part  of  the  edifice,  made  their  greatest  ravages ;  but,  by  a 
liberality  worthy  of  the  archbishop,  the  dean  and  the  chapter^ 
it  has  nearly  undergone  a  thorough  repair,  in  the  most  correct 
taste ;  and  a  sight,  such  as  few  cities  can  boast,  will  transmit 
the  name  of  Markham  to  the  praise  of  posterity*  The  east,  or 
choir  end,  begun  by  Archbishop  Thoresby,  being  much  newer» 
di^lays  a  more  florid  style  of  architecture,  crowned  with  ele* 
gant  niches  and  airy  pinnacles.  Over  one  of  the  finest  windows 
in  the  world  is  seen  the  statue  of  the  venerable  founder  of  the 
choir,  the  above-mentioned  prelate,  mitred  and  robed,  sitting 
in  his  arcbiepiscopal  chair,  having  in  his  left  hand  the  represen- 
tation of  a  church,  and  with  his  rj§ht  seeming  to  point  at 
the  window.  At  the  basis  of  this  window  are  the  heads  of 
Christ  and  the  spostles,  with  that  of  a  king,  supposed  to  be 
Edward  the  Third.  In  the  niches  of  the  buttresses  are  the 
itatues  of  Robert  de  Vavasour  and  Robert  de  Percy,  those 
eminent  bene&ctors  to  the  church.  The  great  tower,  or  Ian- 
PS^  tern 
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tern  steeple,  is  supported  in  the  inside  by  four  large  and  massy 
columns,  forming  four  arches,  and  is  finished  in  a  style  very 
different  firom  that  of  the  towers  in  the  western  front.  But  the 
▼astness  of  its  fabric  accurately  corresponds  with  the  magnitude 
of  this  part  of  the  structure.  Tradition  informs  us,  that  it  was 
once  the  intention  of  the  architect  to  erect  on  the  top  of  this 
tower  a  lofby  spire  of  wood,  covered  with  lead  ;  but  that  design 
was  laid  aside ;  from  an  apprehension  that  the  basis  might  be 
overweighted  by  such  a  super^ructure.  It  may,  however,  be 
regretted,  that  the  tower  was  not  carried  somewhat  higher,  and 
ornamented  at  the  top  with  appropriate  pinnacles. 

The  south  transept,  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  cathedral, 
b  distinguished  by  a  number  of  narrow  and  acutely  pointed 
arches,  with  slender  pillars,  crowned  with  plain  or  slightly  or- 
namented capitals,  and  also  by  the  absence  of  prcxninent  but- 
tresses. The  windows  are  comparatively  small,  and  their  orna- 
ments, with  the  pillars  and  arches,  display  a  marked  difference 
firom  those  which  are  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  building,  but 
the  transepts.  Between  this  part  and  the  western  towers  rise 
BIX  small  pinnacles,  originally  intended  for  buttresses  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  nave.  In  tiie  niches  are  ancient  statues,  sup- 
posed to  represent  Christ,  the  four  evangelists,  and  Archbishop 
St.  William.  The  south  side  of  the  choir  presents  an  appear- 
ance peculiarly  striking.  The  massy  columns,  finely  decorated 
with  a  variety  of  figures,  and  terminating  in  richly  ornamented 
pinnacles,  the  windows  large,  and  displaying  a  beautiful  tra^ 
eery,  the  small  transept  of  the  choir,  with  its  superb  light,  and 
the  screen-work  before  the  three  farthest  windows  of  the  upper 
tier,  all  concur  to  render  this  external  part  of  the  structure 
strikingly  beautiful  and  ftagnificent. 

The  north  side  of  the  church  is  not  less  superb  than  its 
southern  front.  The  north  transept  and  the  nave  present  a 
TBpectacle  highly  interesting  to  the  eye  of  curiosity  and  taste. 
Here  also  may  be  observed  the  exterior  form  and  style  of  archi- 
tecture of  the  chapter-house,  of  which  the  windows,  buttresses, 

and 
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and  other  decorations  seem  to  indicate  the  age  of  its  completion 
to  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  building  of  the  choir, 
although  the  most  respectable  authorities  seem  inclined  to  refer 
it  to  a  more  remote  period. 

The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is,  in  every  respect,  answer- 
able to  the  magnificence  of  its  exterior.  The  cross  aisle 
displays  a  most  suberb  specimen  of  the  style  of  architecture 
which  prevaUed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Thi]^  The  circular  arch,  which  at  that  time  was  not  entirely 
laid  aside,  still  appears  in  the  upper  part,  inclosing  others  of 
the  pointed  form.  The  pillars  that  support  the  larger  arches 
are  of  an  angular  shape,  and  encompassed  by  slender  columns  a 
little  detached ;  and  the  rich  leafy  capitals  of  all  the  columns 
imite  to  form  a  foliated  wreath  round  the  head  of  the  pUlar.  The 
windows  are  long,  narrow,  and  pointed,  consisting  of  one  light, 
or  divided  into  several  by  unramified  mullions,  and  variously 
decorated  on  the  sides  by  slender  free-stone  or  marble  shafts* 
Between  the  upper  arches  appear  the  quatre-feuille  and  cinque- 
feuiiJe  ornaments,  afterwards  transferred  to  the  windows,  and 
there  forming  the  first  steps  towards  the  beautiful  tracery  which 
is  displayed  in  the  nave  and  the  choir.  The  windows  in  the  south 
end  are  arranged  in  three  tiers :  the  uppermost  composed  of 
two  concentric  circles  of  small  arches  is  admired  as  a  fine  piece 
of  masonry,  and  has  a  noble  appearance :  the  first  window  in  tho 
second  tier  exhibits  a  representation  of  Archbishop  St.  Willian; ; 
the  second  consists  of  two  lights,  one  of  which  is  decorated 
with  the  portrait  of  St.  Peter,  the  other  with  that  of  St.  Paul, 
each  with  his  proper  insignia.  In  the  next  window  appears 
1^  Wilfrid,  third  archbishop  of  this  see.  The  four  figures  of 
Abraham,  Solomon,  Moses,  and  Peter,  that  occupy  the  wiQ« 
daws  of  the  lowermost  tier  are  of  modem  workmiinshtp,  and  an 
honourable  memorial  of  the  talents  of  a  native  artist.* 

The  north  and  south  transepts  display  the  same  style;  of 
architecture.  •  The  windows  in  the  north  end  aro  disposed  in 

PS  two 
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two  tiert,  the  lowermost  of  which  consist  of  one  window  of 
exquisite  beauty,  divided  into  five  li^ts,  each  about  fifty  ^et 
high  and  five  in  breath.*  These  lights  are  separated  by  plahi 
stone  mullionsy  which  are  concealed  from  the  eye,  placed  at  a 
distance  by  clusters  of  elegant  shafts,  attached  to  them  only  at 
intervals,  and  rising  to  support  arches  richly  ornamented  with  a 
kind  of  chevron  work,  a  reliq  of  the  Saxon  style. 

Architecture,  perhaps,  has  never  produced,  nor  can  imagU 
nation  easily  conceive  a  vista  of  greater  magnificence  and  beauty 
than  that  which  is  seen  from  tlie  western  entrance  of  the  cathe- 
dral. The  screen  which  separates  the  nave  from  the  choir,  rising 
only  just  high  enough  to  fbrm  a  support  for  the  organ,  doea 
not  intercept  the  view  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  church,  with 
its  columns,  its  arches,  and  its  most  superb  window.  In  pro- 
ceeding from  the  western  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  cathedral 
the  progressive  improvements  in  the  architecture  are  visible,  and 
the  style  of  the  cross  aisle  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  later 
periods.  The  pillars  and  shafts  of  the  nave  are  not  detached,  as 
{n  the  transepts,  but  fbrm  a  part  of  the  columns  that  support  the 
arches  of  the  side  aisle ;  the  vaulting  of  the  roof  springs  not 
here  from  slender  pillars  rising  from  flowery  corbels  placed 
above  the  capitals  of  the  clustered  columns,  but  upon  tall  and 
elegant  pillars  rising  fVom  the  groxmd  and  attached  to  these 
columns.  Tracery  of  the  richest  kind  appears  in  the  windows, 
especially  in  that  which  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  western 
front,  and  when  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun  dis- 
plays  a  grandeur  surpassing  tlife  powers  of  description.  The 
figures  of  the  first  eight  archbishops  decorate  the  lowermost 
compartment,  and  above  are  represented  eight  saints.  Under 
this  window  on  each  side  of  the  great  door  is  placed  an  escut* 
pheon,  one  bearing  the  arms  of  a  king  of  England,  probably 
Edward  the  Second,  or  Edward  the  Third,  in  the  beginning  of 
whose  reign  this  part  of  the  structure  was  completed ;  the  other 
19  supposed  ^  be  those  of  the  Saxon  Prince  Ulphus,  one  of 

•Pmk^Ebor,  p.53j|. 
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the  chief  benefkcton  to  the  church.  The  upper  windows, 
though  not  to  richly  decorated  «■  thoie  b^low,  are  elegantly 
adorned  with  imagery  and  escutcheons.  Under  these  runs  an 
<spen  gallery,  in  which,  exactly  over  the  point  of  the  arches,  for« 
merly  stood  images  of  the  tutelar  saints  or  patrons  of  the  several 
nations  of  Christendom.  Most  of  these  have  been  displaced ; 
but  that  of  St.  George  remains,  and  the  resemblance  of  a  dragon 
protruding  itself  from  a  neighbouring  recess,  seems  to  grin  de- 
fiance to  the  sword  of  the  holy  champion. 

The  screen  which  separates  the  nave  from  the  choir  is  a  most 
curious  piece  of  workmanship,  the  history  of  which  is  unknown. 
But  the  style  of  decoration,  which  is  of  the  most  florid  kind,  marks 
an  age  later  than  that  in  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  choir 
was  finished,  and  may,  with  great  appearance  of  probability,  be 
referred  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  whose  statue  tradi- 
tion reports  to  have  once  filled  the  place  next  to  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor. The  screen  is  now  ornamented  with  the  effigies  of 
all  the  monarches  of  England,  from  William  the  First  to  Henry 
the  Fifth  inclusive  ;  and  that  of  James  the  Hrst  occupies  the 
place  assigned  by  tradition  to  Henry  the  Sixth. 

In  the  architecture  of  the  choir  a  variation  from  that  of  the 
•nave  is  perceptible.  The  roofing  displays  more  tracery;  an 
elegant  kind  of  festoon  work  descends  from  the  capitals  of  the 
pQlars  from  which  the  vaulting  springs :  through  every  part  is 
seen  a  greater  profusion  of  ornament ;  and  the  whole  exhibits  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  highly  florid  style  which  prevailed  before 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  crypt  below  the  altar  is 
a  fine  imitation  of  Saxon  architecture  which  had  long  been  dis- 
used when  this  part  of  the  edifice  was  founded.  The  windows 
of  the  choir  shed  their  richly-varied  light  through  numerous 
figures  of  kings,  prelates,  and  saints,  escutchons,  and  represen- 
tations of  sacred  story.  Those  of  the  small  transepts  are  re- 
markable for  their  height  and  elegance,  reaching  almost  to  the 
ropf,  and  divided  in  108  compartments,  each  of  which  contains 
some  device  suggested  by  holy  writ.    But  the  eastern  window 
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18,  perhaps,  unrivalled  in  the  world  for  magnitude,  beautf,  and 
magnificence.  The  tracery  is  proportionably  large  and  beauti- 
ful ;  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  compartments  are  filled  with 
representations  of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  monarchs,  mitred 
priests,  and  saints,  and  of  most  of  the  principal  events  recorded 
in  the  the  sacred  scriptures.  The  glazing  of  this  stupendous 
window  was  begun  at  the  expense  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  in  the 
year  1405,  by  John  Thornton,  of  Coventry,  who,  by  the  contract 
then  made,  was  to  receive  four  shillings  per  week  for  his  work, 
and  to  finish  it  within  the  space  of  three  years.* 

In  the  year  1804,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  presented  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  a  fine  painted  window,  originally  brought  firom  the 
church  of  St  Nicholas,  at  Rouen,  in  Normandy.  The  subject 
is  the  meeting  of  the  Virgin  with  Elisabeth,  the  mother  of  John 
the  Bi^ptist.  In  the  compartments,  above  and  below,  the  armSf 
garter,  coronet,  and  crest,  of  the  noble  doner,  will  preserve  to 
posterity  a  memorial  of  his  munificence. 

The  chapter-house  is  a  magnificent  structure,  and  singular 
in  its  kind.  Its  form  is  an  octagon  of  sixty-three  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  reckoning  to  the  centre  knot  in  the  roof,  sixty-seven 
feet  ten  inches  in  heightf  This  vast  space  is  not  interrupted 
by  any  pillar,  the  roof  being  wholly  supported  by  its  ingenious 
workmanship,  which  makes  it  depend  on  one  single  pin,  geome- 
trically placed  in  the  centre.  The  stalls  for  the  canons,  ranged 
along  the  sides,  are  highly  finished  in  stone,  and  the  curiously 
wrought  canopies  are  supported  by  small  and  elegant  columns 
of  the  finest  marble.  The  entrance  from  the  north  transept  is 
in  the  form  of  a  mason's  square*  Every  other  side  of  the  octa* 
gon  is  adorned  with  a  window,  rich  in  tracery  and  figured  glaas, 
rising  firom  the  part  just  above  the  stalb,  and  reaching  to  the 
roof.    It  may  here  not  be  amiss  to  mention  the  remarks  which 

^neus 

*  He  was  abo  to  have  one  hundred  ahilliogi  per  animni  besides ;  and 
•bo  ten  pounds  more  if  he  did  his  work  well.  Torre,  ap.  Drake's  Ebor. 
p.  527. 

t  Drake*s  Ebor.  h.  ii.  ch.  ti.  p.  476. 
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JBoem  Sylvius,  ftfterwards  Pope  Pius  the  Second,  made  oa 
the  cathedral  of  York,  and  the  chapter^house  in  particular. 
^  It  is,"  said  that  celebrated  pontiff,  **  fiunous  all  over  the  world 
for  its  magnificence  and  workmanship,  but  especially  for  a  fine 
lightsome  chapel,  with  shining  walls  and  small  thin-waisted 
pilkurs  quite  round."*  And  an  old  monkish  verse  bestows  on 
It  this  enconium  :-— 

**  Ut  Rosa  flo8  flomm 

**  Sic  est  domus  ista  domomin.t 

The  vestry  contains  several  curiosities;  but  the  most  im* 
portant  relic  of  antiquity  is  a  large  horn,  bearing  the  following 
inscription,  in  capital  letters : — 

CORNU  HOC,  ULPHUS,  IN  OCCIDENTAU  PARTE 

DEIR^  PRINCEPS  UN  \CUM  OMNIBUS  TERRIS 

ET  REDDITfBUS  SUIS  OLIM  DONAVlT. 

AMISSUM  VEL  ABREPTUM 

HSNBRICUS  DOM.    FAIRFAX  DEMUM  RE8TITUIT, 

DEC  ET  CAPrr.  DE  NOVO  ORNAVIT 

A.D.  MDCLXXV. 

'*Thts  bom  Ulphiu,  a  priace  iu  tbe  western  parts  of  Deira,  fomerlj 
give,  together  with  all  his  lands  and  revenues.  When  it  had  been  lost 
or  conveyed  away,  Henry,  Lord  Fairfax,  restored  it.  Tbe  dean  and 
chapter  decorated  it  anew,  A.  D.  1675.** 

Before  Uie  reformation  this  horn  was  richly  adorned  with 
gold,  and  suspended  by  a  chain  of  the  same  metal.  These  de- 
coratjons  were  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  its  being  taken  away 
at  that  time.  During  the  civil  wars,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Thomas,  Lord  Fair&x.  Where  he 
found  it  is  unknown ;  but  it  was  stripped  of  its  golden  orna- 
ments. It  was  restored  to  the  church  by  his  son,  Henry,  Lord 
Fair&x,  and  decorated  anew  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  as  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  inscription. 
Camden  particularly  mentions  this  horn  as  an  instance  of  a 

mode 
*  Cand.  Britannia,  fol.  7S1.    Giba.  Ed. 
t  Hie  duef  of  homes    as  the  rsis  of  flewen." 
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mode  of  endowment  sometimes  practised  in  ancient  times,  and 
cites  from  an  old  author  the  following  passage  relating  to  thk 
curious  relic  of  Saxon  antiquity.  **  Ulphus  governed  the  west- 
em  parts  of  Deira,  and  by  reason  of  a  difference  likely  to 
happen  between  his  eldest  and  his  youngest  son,  about  the 
lordship  after  his  death,  he  presently  took  this  course  to  make 
them  equal.  Without  delay  he  went  to  York,  and  taking  with 
him  tlie  horn,  wherein  he  was  wont  to  drink,  he  filled  it  with 
wine,  and  kneeling  before  the  altar,  bestowed  upon  God  and 
the  blessed  St.  Peter  all  his  lands  and  tenements."  By  this 
horn  the  church  of  York  holds  several  lands  of  great  value,  a 
little  to  the  eastward  of  tlie  city,  which  are  still  called  *<  Terra 
Ulphi.*'* 

Mr.  Sheriff  Hornby,  of  York,  lias  recently  made  a  valoable 
addition  to  these  curiosities  by  presenting  a  large  and  elegant 
bowl,  originally  a  gift  of  Archbishop  Scrope  to  the  company 
of  Cordwainers,  and  given  by  them  to  Mr.  Hornby  as  a  mark 
of  their  esteem.  The  arms  of  the  company  are  ricljly  embossed 
on  the  inside  of  the  cup,  and  upon  the  rim  is  the  following  in- 
scription, in  the  old  English  character  : — 

nkj^rbe  %tcbe  ht^cjfu^t  .^crope  0rant  unto  ail  t(ojle  tbat  Drinlii^'  of 
tW  cop^  )^ti  tia?ii^  to  parton.  Utobert  <3oli|lon  bc^cliope  meitoi  grant 
in  jtamt  forme  aforeilaiHe  jHCti  dapijf  to  parbon.    Vinibtvt  ^netuftiU 

Adjoining  to  the  council  room  is  the  ancient  treasury,  which 
before  the  reformation  contained  wealth  of  an  inestimable  va- 
lue. But  at  that  period  all  its  riches  were  seized  and  converted 
to  secular  uses.  The  library  was  formerly  in  a  room  adjoining 
to  the  western  side  of  the  south  transept ;  but  is  now  removed 
to  a  building  which  was  anciently  a  chapel  belonging  to  the 
archiepiscopal  palace,  situated  at  a  very  small  distance  from  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  cathedral,  and  being  now  repaired 

under 

•  Camd.  Brit.  fol.  720,  Gibe.  Ed.  From  ^liat  Caniden  adds,  **  tiiis  bom 
was  kept  there  to  the  last  age,  as  I  have  been  informed/'  it  is  evident  that 
it  was  not  there  iA  liis  days,  hat  had  been  taken  away  at  the  time  of  the 
rffdl'mation. 
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under  the  judicious  direction  of  the  dean,  exliibits  a  fine  spe* 
cimen  of  the  early  style  of  Anglo-Normannic  architecture.  The 
destruction  of  the  ancient  library  has  already  been  mentioned ; 
and  the  church  appears  to  have  been  destitute  of  so  necessary 
an  appendage  till  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  Mrs.  Matthews,  relict  of  Archbishop  Matthews,  presented 
her  husband's  yaluable  collection  of  books,  consisting  of  up« 
wards  of  3000  volumes.  To  these,  has  since  been  added, 
another  curious  collectioii,  bequeathed  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Fo- 
thergiU,  relict  of  the  Rev.  M.  Fothergill ;  and  the  whole  now 
forms  a  library  of  considerable  value. 

The  number  of  persons  of  high  rank  and  distinction,  whose 
mortal  remains  are  deposited  in  this  ancient  temple,  is  very  con- 
siderable. The  head  of  Edwin,  the  lirst  christian  king  of  Nor- 
thumberland, was,  according  to  Bede,  interred  in  tlie  cathedral 
at  York,  and  his  body  in  the  monastery  of  Whitby.  History 
also  records  the  names  of  the  following  personages  who  were 
interred  in  this  cathedral ;  many  of  their  monuments,  however, 
have  perished,  and  in  what  part  of  the  structure  several  of  them 
rest,  IB  now  wholly  unknown  :— 

A.  n. 

Bosa,  archbishop    •    « 680 

Eadbert  king  of  Northumberland 767 

£anbald  king  of  Northumberland    •  • 797 

Swein,  king  of  Denmark,  died  at  Gainsborough,  in 

Lincolnshire,  and  was  buried  at  York  * •   1014 

Tosti,  brother  of  king  Harold,  slain  at  the  battle  of 

Stamford  bridge  -     • 1066 

Aldred,  archbishop  1069 

Thomas, archbishop  »•••* «• «••••••   i log 

Thomas  the  Second,  archbishop   1114 

Henry  Murdac,  archbishop  • 1 153 

St  William,  archbishop 1154 

Roger,  archbishop • •  •  • 1181 

W^alter 
*  3weiii  was  a  pagao^  and  prohablj  not  buiicd  iu  the  cathedrall 
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A.B. 

Walter  Grey,  archbiahop 1255 

Sewal,  archbishop 1258 

Godfrey  de  Kinton,  archbishop 1264 

William  Langton,  dean* •  •  • 1279 

Walter  Gifford,  archbishop 1279 

John  le  Romain,  archbishop    1295 

Henry  Newark,  archbishop 1299 

Waiiam  Greenfield    •••   1S15 

William  de  Melton,  archbishop 1S40 

William  de  Hatfield,  second  son  of  King  Edward  the 
Third,  so  called  from  being  bom  at  Hatfield,  near 

Doncaster • 1344 

William  de  la  Zouch,  archbishop 1352 

John  Thoresby,  archbishop ••••  1353 

Richard  Scrope,  archbishop 1405 

Also  Thomas  l^owbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Sur  J* 
Lamplugh,  both  of  them  beheaded  at  the  same 
time  for  their  loyalty  to  the  house  of  York. 

Henry  Bowet,  archbishop 1423 

Gorge  Neville,  archbishop    -^ 1476 

Thomas  de  Rotheram,  archbishop  ••••  • 1500 

Thomas  Savage,  archbishop,    ••••• •••••   1507 

Edward  Lee,  archbishop • 1544 

To  these  may  be  added  all  the  archbishops,  except  five  or  six, 
that  have  presided  over  this  see  once  the  reformation. 

Although  no  funereal  monument  or  inscription  is  now  left  to 
mark  the  place  where  many  of  these  illustrious  dead  lie  at  rest, 
yet  so  many  memorials  of  human  greatness,  or  of  human  vanity, 
remain,  that  to  describe,  or  even  enumerate  them,  would  exceed 
the  limits  assigned  to  this  work,  and  be  little  interesting  to  the 
reader.  Among  the  more  ancient  ones,  that  of  Archbishop 
Scrope  merits  particular  notice,  not  from  any  thing  that  the 
marble  di^ys,  but  from  his  remarkable  catastrophe,  and  the 
connection  of  his  name  with  an  important  part  of  English  his- 
M  toiy. 
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tory.  *  The  tombs  of  Archbishop  Rogers  and  Archbishop  Sa- 
vttge  display  little  omiament,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  seve- 
ral others.  The  monument  of  Archbishop  Greenfield  is  a  fine 
piece  of  architecture,  enriched  with  tracery  and  pinnacles,  and 
supported  by  arches  and  buttresses.  In  the  south  transept  is 
seen  the  tomb  of  its  founder,  Archbishop  Walter  de  Grey,  con- 
sisting of  an  effigy  of  the  prelate  lying  at  full  length  in  his  pon- 
tifidal  robes,  over  which  is  a  highly-ornamented  canopy,  sup- 
p<Mrted  by  eight  slender  pillars.  This  tomb  is  now  surrounded 
by  a  railing,  put  up  at  the  expence  of  the  late  archbishop,  Dr. 
Markham.  The  rails  were  cast  in  iron  by  Messrs.  Round  and 
Greensmith,  London,  and  bronzed  by  Hardenberg.  The  design 
was  by  De  Corte,  a  celebrated  artist  of  Antwerp,  residing  in 
London.  The  monuments  of  Archbishops  Hutton,  Lamphigh, 
Sterne,  Dolben,  Piers,  Sharp,  Matthews,  &c.  have  nothing  par^ 
ticukriy  striking ;  but  that  of  Archbishop  Haury  Bowet,  who 
died  A.  D.  1423,  is  worthy  of  m^ice.  It  connsts  of  a  flat 
Gothic  arch,  decorated  with  lofty  pinnacles,  the  whole  being 
about  thirty  feet  high ;  and  few  churches  can  boast  of  a  sepul- 
chral monument  of  Anglo-Normannic  architecture  more  rich  and 
elegant.  Among  those  erected  to  the  memory  of  illustrious  lay- 
men is  diiefly  to  be  noticed  the  monument  of  Charles  Howard, 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  privy  counceller  to  Charles  the  Second,  and 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  and  the  kings 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  in  the  years  1663  and  1664.  This 
monument  is  of  marble,  and  of  modem  construction,  placed 
within  a  fine  iron  pallisade  next  the  wall,  and  composed  of  two 
pilasters,  a  circular  pediment,  &c.  adorned  with  a  ^bust  and  es- 
cutdieons.  The  sepulchral  monument  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
who  died  A.D.  1695,  and  that  of  the  Honourable  Thomas  Wat- 
son Wentworth,  third  son  of  Edward,  Lord  Rockingham,  are 
elegant  pieces  of  sepulchral  architecture.  Several  others  might 
also  be  mentioned.    Among  those  of  modern  days,  that  which 

public 

*  He  was  bdieadcd  for  rebellion  sgaiost  H^ry  the  Foorth.    See  hij  life 
ID  tbis  Tolome.  J 
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public  esteem  and  affection  have  erected  to  the  memory  of  that 
distinguished  friend  of  his  country  and  of  mankind.  Sir  George 
Savilley  claims  the  regard  of  all  who  can  appreciate  extensive  be- 
nevolence and  disinterested  patriotism. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  cathedral  of  York,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  observe,  that  it  is  so  surrounded  with  houses  that  it 
is  diiHcult,  or  even  impossible,  to  find  a  station  from  whence  a  full 
and  distinct  view  of  it  cap  be  taken.  The  level  situation  of  the 
country  also  renders  the  proetpect  from  the  top  of  tlie  steeplefi 
somewhat  unpicturesque.  The  edges  of  the  Wolds  and  of  Ha- 
milton Moors,  distinctly  seen  to  the  east  and  the  north,  give 
some  variety  to  the  prospect ;  and  on  the  south,  at  the  distance 
of  fifleen  miles,  the  spire  of  Selby  and  Hamilton  Haugh,  a  lofly 
hill  covered  with  trees,  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain,  are 
conspicuous  objects. 

The  history  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  given  in  that  of  its  archbishops.  It  was  founded 
in  form,  about  A.  D.  602.  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who  com- 
manded Augustine,  the  apostle  of  Kent,  to  appoint  a  bishop  at 
York,  as  soon  as  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  should  be 
converted  to  Christianity.  In  the  year  625  tliis  was  effected 
by  Paulinus,  and  the  see  was  then  actually  established  and  made, 
in  point  of  powers  and  privileges,  equal  to  tliat  of  the  southern 
province.  The  contest  for  ecclesiastical  supremacy  between 
York  and  Canterbury,  and  its  result,  has  also  been  noticed.  But 
here,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  suffragan  bishops  of 
Chester,  Carlisle,  and- Durham,  with  all  those  of  Scotland,  the 
Orcades,  the  islands,  and  the  Bishop  of  SodcM*,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  were  subject  to  the  primacy  of  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
This  system  of  ecclesiastical  subordination  contmued  till  the 
wars  between  England  and  Scotland ;  and  the  antipathy  to  which 
they  gave  rise  between  the  two  nations  excited  the  Scottish  bi- 
shops to  withdraw  their  obedience  from  the  metropolitan  see ; 
but  it  was  not  until  tlie  middle  of  the  fifteentli  century  that 
Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth^  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  James  tlie 

Third, 
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Thiidf  King  of  Scotland,  constituted  the  Bidiop  of  Su  Andrew's 
primate  of  all  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
George  Neville,  then  Archbishop  of  York.  The  bishoprics 
gubordinate  to  this  metropolitan  see,  are,  at  present,  those  of 
Durham,  Carlisle,  Chester,  and  Sodor  and  Man.  In  Northum- 
berland the  Archbishop  of  York  has  the  power  of  a  palatine. 

Besides  the  cathedral,  York  contains  twenty-one  parish 
churches  within  the  walls,  and  three  in  the  suburbs,  viz.  those  of 
St.  Olave,  St.  Maurice,  and  St.  Lawrence.*  Of  these  a  small 
number  are  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

The  church  of  AU-Saints,  in  North  Street,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Ouse,  is  a  handsome  structure,  divided  by  two  rows  of 
pillars  into  two  i^aclous  aisles:  the  painted  glass  in  the  windows 
is  well  preserved;  and  it  has  a  fine  spire.  The  south  wall 
appears  to  be  very  ancient,  being  built  of  gritstone  and  pebble, 
with  some  Roman  brick. 

St.  Mary's,  in  Castlegate,  is  a  neat  structure,  and  distin- 
gaished  by  ito  beautiful  and  lofty  spire. 

The  church  of  All-Hallows,  in  the  Pavement,  is  an  ancient 
rectory,  belonging,  before  the  conquest,  to  the  prior  and  convent 
•f  Durham.f  The  north  side  of  this  church  is  almost  entirely 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  aincient  Eboracum.  This  church  stands 
on  the  highest  ground  in  the  city.  The  tower  or  steeple  is 
esteemed  an  exquisite  piece  of  Gothic  architecture :  the  top  is 
finished  in  the  lantern  form ;  and  we  are  told  by  tradition,  that 
in  ancient  times  a  large  lamp  was  there  placed,  and  lighted  in 
the  night,  as  a  mark  for  travellers  in  crossing  the  vast  forest  of 
Galtres,  on  the  north  of  the  city.  The  hook  or  pully  on  which 
the  lamp  used  to  hang  is  yet  seen  in  the  steeple. 

The  church  of  St.  Dennis,  on  the  south  side  of  Walmgate,  is 

a  handsome 

*  Altbonsh  St.  Maarice  is  Dot  at  this  time  a  pariili,  having  been  nnited 
to  St  Trimly,  in  Ooodnungate,  yet  the  church  is  buW  kept;  and  if  the 
writer  be  not  mifinfonned,  divine  servtcs  ia  stiil  celebrated  in  it. 

t^Habet  Episcopvs  Dnnelnensts  ex  dono. regis  eccleiiaiii  oraniom 
■actoniBi,  etc.  in  Ebor."    Doomsday  book,  Yorkshire. 
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a  handsome  biii!ding,  but  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  hrge  blue 
marble,  in  the  part  of  the  choir,  on  which  are  two  effigies  and 
an  inscription  round  it  in  brass,  now  quite  defaced.  Under  th» 
marble,  it  is  said,  lies  the  body  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Northumber* 
land,  probably  he  that  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Towton,  fighting 
on  the  Lancastrian  side.  On  the  northern  side  of  this  church 
once  stood  the  palace  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland. 

The  church  of  St.  Margaret,  on  the  north  side  of  Walm- 
gate,  is  remarkable  for  its  singular  porch,  which  is  curiously 
adorned  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  a  variety  of  other 
hieroglyphics. 

But  among  all  the  religious  edifices  in  the  city  and  suburbs 
of  York,  the  ruined  abbey  of  St.  Mary  is  that  which,  next  to 
the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter,  merits  the  greatest  attention. 
This  noble  and  magnificent  monastery  was  situated  under  the 
walls  without,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  just  without 
Bootham  Bar.  Its  site  is  a  fine  spot  of  ground,  nearly  square, 
extending  firom  the  present  north  road,  without  Booduun  Bar, 
to  the  Ouse,  and  firom  the  walls  of  the  city  to  Marygate.  The 
whole  circuit  is,  by  an  exact  admeasurement,  1280  yards,  or 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile ;  and  no  place  in  the  city  or  its 
environs  could  boast  a  more  agreeable  situation,  it  being  on  a 
rising  ground,  with  a  south-western  aspect,  declining  every 
where  towards  the  river  Ouse,  which  forms  a  grand  canal  at  ^e 
bottom  of  it.  In  the  abbey  wall  were  two  principal  gates,  ooe 
on  the  east  side,  opening  into  Bootham,  near  the  gate  of  the 
city,  the  other  into  Marygate. 

To  the  north  of  this  street  is  a  spacious  piece  of  rich  ground, 
running  down  to  the  Ouse,  and  yet  called  Almry-garth,  a  name 
derived  from  the  French  word  aumonier,  in  Latin  eleemoey- 
narius.  This  was  the  place  where  the  monks  kept  their  cattle 
that  were  ready  for  killing ;  and  put  in  such  as  were  given  them 
by  pious  donations.  In  this  ground,  which  was  all  walled  in, 
except  on  the  side  next  the  river,  were  the  abbot's  fish-ponds, 
the  traces  of  which  yet  appear. 

There 
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There  'm  great  reason  to  believe,  that  before  the  ^onquoBt 
tbcre  waf  a  monastery  on  or  near  the  site  of  this  abbey.  In* 
pdpbus  aayi,  thiit  Siward,  the  valiant  Earl  of  Northumberlim^y 
whoae  name  makes  no  ineomaiderable  figure  ^n  Ejo^glish  history, 
was  its  fi>under»  and  that  he  was  there  interred.^  Siward  was 
a  Dane,  or  at  least  of  Danish  extrac)j,OD ;  ^mA  (^e  monastery 
was  then  dfedicated  to  St  Olave,  the  Danish  king  and  martyr, 
which  n^me  itreCaioedy  evfsn  after  it  was  refounded  by  th# 
conqueror,  till  it  was  ch^Hgad  by  William  Ruf^s  to  that  of  St. 
Maiy.  The  parish  church  adjoining  to  the  ^bey,  howoy^, 
still  retains  the  name  of  its  first  patron,  St.  Olave. 

The  origin  of  the  nu^pificent  monastery  of  St.  Mary,  formerly 
one  of  the  glories  of  York,  is  thus  exhibited  by  Leland,  in  an 
abitsact  firom  a  narrative  written  by  Stephen,  the  first  abbots 
'<  A.  D.  1078,  and  twelfth  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Great, 
King  of  England,  I  took  upon  me,  says  Stephen,  the  habit  of  a 
monk,  at  Whitby ;  fi>r  there  were  in  that  place  certain  brethren, 
irtio  led  a  hermitical  life,  to  whom  I  associated  myself,  the 
chief  of  whom  was  Remfiridus.  This  man  had  dwelt  sometime 
at  Ge^l^y  in  Nf  rthumberland,  where  seeking  divine  contemphi> 
tiop,  tie  becaa;ie  an  hermit,  to  whom  many  brethren  associated. 
The  filace,  via-  Gerua,  at  his  coming  to  it,  was  inhabited  only 
by  birds  of  prey  and  wild  beasts,  but  had  formerly  been  a  fr uitftil 
ipot  of  ground  to  the  servants  of  God  thai  dwelt  in  it.  Bus 
imabid,  for  the  sake  of  leading  a  more  solitary  life,  took  leave 
of  fait  iHcethren;  who  were  very  sorrowfiil  at  pertingwiih  him,  and 
came  to  Whitby;  but  there  also  the  fame  of  his  sanctity  brou^ 
many  unto  him,  at  n^iich  plaoa  I  being  joined  unip  th^m*  took 
the  habit  of  a  monk  upon  i^e*  fiemfridf  with  ibe  .^ooaeel  tf 
tbe  wM^  fi^itei^iy,  plais^  me  m  chief  superinteodant  of  |1^ 
IQUDiMiitery ;  so  (bat  I  w^s,  as  it  were,  abbot  elect.  A  certaaa 
himn  |)f  the  ki^g'a,  WiViaai  de  Percy,  who  had  given  the  pkM 
UMp  us,  observing  that,  from  a  perfect  desert  we  had  much 
ioqproved  the  ground^  repented  him  of  the  good  he  had  ^Qne 

Yw,XVI.  Q  m, 

*  lafi^^.  9te* 
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U8y  and  stroTe  as  much  as  possible  to  mischief  as  both  by  Unv 
self  and  followers,  in  order  to  make  us  fly  from  it  And  late  one 
night  having  collected  together  a  company  of  thieves  and  pi* 
rates,  he  came  upon  us,  and  forced  us  to  abandon  our  dw^ng, 
took  every  thing  away  we  had,  and  such  as  fell  into  his  hands, 
he  transported  into  unknown  countries. 

^  There  was  a  place  not  far  from  Whitby,  called  Lestingfaam, 
which  belonged  to  the  king,  then  uninhabited,  but  of  old  it  had 
been  famous  for  a  society  of  monks  and  religious  men.  At 
Lestingham  having  nothing  to  fear,  that  place  being  solely 
under  the  king's  power,  I  was  consecrated  abbot  of  the  same. 
But  William  de  Percy  bearing  us  a  mortal  hatred  was  not  con- 
tent to  take  from  us,  very  unjustly,  Whitby,  but  finding  us 
settled  at  Lestingham,  and  desirous  to  abide  there,  he  got  the 
king  to  displace  us.  * 

**  It  was  now  that  we  were  in  a  terrible  state,  exposed  on 
every  side  to  drunkards  and  robbers,  who  frequently  took  from 
us  our  provisions,  and  afflicted  us  with  fear  and  famine. 

**  About  this  time  I  became  intimately  acquainted  wiUi  a  cer- 
tain earl,  called  Alan,  of  a  most  noble  family,  being  tlie  son  of 
Eudo,  Earl  of  Bretagne,  who  commisseradng  our  condition^ 
gave  us  a  church  near  the  city  of  York,  dedicated  to  St  Olave, 
with  four  acres  of  land  adjoining  to  build  ofRces  on ;  and  having 
obtained  license  from  the  king,  he  kindly  invited  us  to  come  thi- 
ther and  make  it  the  seat  of  our  abbey.  But  Thomas,  Archbuhop 
of  York,  claimed  the  ground  given  us  by  Alan,  to  belong  of  right 
to  him.  However,  when  the  kmg,  William  Rufus,  came  to 
York,  he  came  to  visit  us  in  our  new  monastery,  imd  seeing 
that  the  building  was  too  strait  nsd  narrow  for  us,  he  projected 
a  larger,  and  with  his  own  hand  first  opened  the  ground  for  laj- 
ing  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  die  monastery.  Severd 
lands  which  are  not  here  neoessaiy  to  mention,,  the  king  also 

gave 

*  WnUaia  de  Percy  was  extremely  liberal  to  religions  booses,  but  of  a 
eboleric  temper;  aad  Stephen  had  probably  given  bun  tornh  great 
C|mrltoa*s  His.  Whitby,  p.  55. 
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ftre  t^wftrdl  tile  mAihttfnaiice  of  the  morJta,  tt^e  from  all  regal 
Uxaimn  for  eVer.  Earl  Ahin  gavte  ud  a  Mwn  whkh  Is  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  near  the  churchy  upon  the  Same  cbbditionsi' 
This  happened  anho  1088,  aAd  not  long  after^  oUr  good  f^mkd 
Alan  dyings  the  Idng  f6r  the  sake  of  his  soul,  gave  us  the  towuf 
of  Cliilbn  and  Oufeton,  which  were  of  his  demesne.'*  i 

*  Thus  far  Leland's  abstract  A-om  the  plain  and  artless  narrate, 
tire  of  Abbot  Stephen^  translated  verbatim  by  Drake,  in  hii- 
History  and  Antiquiti^  of  York,*  A  further  account  i^ 
given  in  the  Monasticon  Ang.  from  the  Annals  of  Sfanon  diS 
Warwick,  who  was  abbot  in  the  year  1270,  the  original  of 
which  is  kept  in  the  Bodleian  library..-}*  The  suit  between  the 
archbishop  and  Earl  Alan  fbr  the  four  acres  of  land  fcieing  diffi^ 
colt  to  determine,  the  king,  William  the  First,  desirous  of  oou^ 
posing  the  difierence,  promised  the  former  some  other  lands  in 
lieu  of  those  assigned  to  the  monastery,  and  the  business  ceased 
for  a  tnoiie.  In  the  succeeding  reign,  however,  the  archbiahc^ 
renewed  his  suit.  The  abbot  therefore  laid  the  case  before  the 
king,  who,  in  a  great  council  of  the  realm,  held  at  Gloucester^ 
gnmted  to  the  archbishop,  on  condition  that  he  waved  his  suit* 
the  dmrdi  of  St.  Stephen,  i  in  York,  in  exchange  for  the  four 
acres  of  land  which  he  claimed.  The  abbot  himself,  in  order  to 
eflfect  a  periect  reconciliation  with  the  archbishop^  ceded  to 
the  see  of  York  one  camcate  of  land  in  Clifton,  and  another  in 
Heslington. 

This  abbey  being  totally  destroyed  iiCk  thegeAeral  conflagralioB 
which  happened  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  it  was,  in  1270^ 
begun  to  be  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  Simon  de  Warwick^ 
then  abbot,  who,  sitting  in  his  chair,  with  mortar  in  his  hand, 
and  attended  by  the  whole  convent,  after  giving  it  his  bene- 
diction, &C.  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new  churoh,  which  in 
twenty*two  years  he  lived  to  see  finished.  This  is  the  identical 
ftbric  of  which  we  see  at  this  day  the  venerable  ruins. 

Q  2  Fsom 

*  Lei.  Collect.  III.  p.  S63.       t  Mdusst.  Aog.  I.  pp.  389,  394,  &c 
^  It  it  n«t  Bsw  kaswo  whsre  this  ohursh  ttpod.  .^ 
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From.^  t>ii^  the  munificence  and  pkljr  of  piineei«  aobki^ 
§ni  «tber  opnlenft  pfraons,  anricbed  the  Abbey  ef  St  Blaiy  by  ^ 
lihirel  flaealioiif ;  end  at  tbe  diiadttlien  of  religiotM  bouaee  19 
tbe  rt ign  af  Henry  the  EigbUi»  ito  annual  revenuee  were  com* 
p«t«l  at  ISSOL  7s.  9d.  by  Dugdale,  but  at  20SSL  la.  fifd. 
according  to  Speed.  If  we  calculate  the  compantiye  mduf  of 
mMuqr  at  Ihat  period  and  ^t  the  preaent  day,  and  a)ao  oonaider 
that  thfia  iraluatiiyna  were  generally  made  by  penmna  n^o  in- 
landed  to  be  purdiaaers,  we  must  condnde  that' the  revenue 
fif  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  would  in  our  times  amount  t^  a  wjr 
iirgesum.* 

Tbe  priy^Qgei  of  this  famous  monastery  were  as  remariEalde 
as  its  wealth*  Tbe  abbot  bad  the  honour  to  be  mitred,  aiidha4 
e  seat  in  parliament,  with  the  title  of  lord  abbot ;  and  when 
the  barons  of  Yorkshire  were  aummoned  to  the  wars,  he  sent  a 
nan  to  bear  the  atMdard  of  St.  Mary  in  the  king's  army. 
^IThenetser  he  went  abroad  his  retinue  was  numerous  and  qpleu- 
did,  being  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  archbishop ;  and  he  had 
several  country  housps  for  occasional  retirement 

It  i^pfiars  that  great  ammoaitles  generally  subsisted  between 
this  monastery  and  the  dty  of  York,  in  consequence  of  their 
tteqfmn  diiputes  cenceming  their  separate  jurisdiction  and  pci. 
•vileges.  Tliese  diAorenoes  sometimes  broke  out  into  open  hoa- 
tililies  and  tenpnated  in  bloodshed;  and  had  not  the  monks 
been  well  supported  by  royal  authority,  their  sanctity  couM 
Mwrody  hare  pralepted  them  firom  the  resentment  of  the  citizens. 
In  the  year  1969  a  violent  afragr  took  place  between  the  two 
parties,  aeveml  men  belonging  to  the  monastery  were  abin,  and 
a  nnndier  of  honaes  wishout  Boolliam  Bar  were  burned.  On 
4u8  OQcasion  the  abbot  ohiuned  leave  of  the  king  to  indose  the 
monastery  on  the  north  aUd  east  sides  with  a  strong  wall  of 
atone,  extending  form  the  diorch  of  St  Olave  to  Bootham  Bar4 

By 

^  Tht  iMt  abboty  WUliim  TlionitoD,  wlio  snrreadered  it  to  the  kina,  had 
a  pcittiop  of  400  marl^  per  aannm.    Pnke^  Efaspr.  p.  595. 
4  Ul  GpUect  t,  p.  sa. 
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By  nieaiiB  of  mediators  a  reconciliation  took  place,  btft  thi 
disputes  were. again  renewed,  and  the  parties  proceeded,  as 
before,  to  acts  of  yiolence.  At  lengtli,  in  the  year  1343,  Arch- 
bishop Thoresby,  with  great  difficulty,  brought  them  to  an  agree- 
ment, by  which  the  jurisdiction  and  privileges  of  the  city  of 
York  and  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  were  accurately  defined  and 
diatinguiflhed.  And  in  1484,  the  second  of  Richard  the  Iliirdj 
an  award  was  made  between  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the 
city  of  York»  on  one  part,  and  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St, 
Mary,  on  the  other  part,  relative  to  their  respective  bounds,  and 
common  of  pasture  in  Clifton  and  Foulford.* 

At  the  dissolution  dP  monasteries  this  noble  and  rich  abbey, 
with  all  its  revenues,  fdl  to  the  crown,  and  Henry  the  Eighth 
ordered  a  palace  to  be  built  out  of  its  ruins,  and  called  the 
King's  Manor.  James  Uie  First  gave  orders  to  have  it  repaired, 
and  rendered  fit  for  a  royal  palace,  intending  to  make  it  his  re- 
fidence,  occasionally,  in  going  to,  or  returning  from  Scotland. 
TUs  desigii,  however,  was  not  carried  into  execution,  but  the 
MaiMHr  cootmued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Lords  Presidents  of 
the  north,  till  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  the 
First,  and  the  parliament.  After  the  revolution,  in  1688, 
Robert  Waller,  Esq.  sometime  lord  mayor  and  representotive 
b  parfiament  for  the  city  of  York,  procured  a  lease  of  the  abbey 
or  manor  for  tUrty-one  years  from  the  crown,  which,  when  ex- 
pired, was  obtained  again  for  Tancred  Robinson,  Esq.  second 
son  to  Sir  William  Robinson,   Bart,  in  whose  fimiily  it  stii) 


Of  this  once  magnificent  structure  there  is  now  left  stand* 
iag  Only  a  BtnaUpairt  Of  this  abbey  efaurdi,  or  cloisters,  of  which 
the  ikoMikmBi  firom  an  accurate  measurement  by  tracing  the 
rui&s^  appear  to  hi&ve  been  S71  leet  in  length,  and  sixty  feet  ii| 
breadth.     Some  spacious  stoiie  vaidfls  dso  remain^  ^jud  wil) 

Q  3  bear 

*  Ite  rdiiiotts  sTtbe  AWm^  of  «t,  Msty  wtre^  Mack  iB€i*4  of  fte  oidel 
^StBcQodiet. 
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bev  a  coiDi>ari8on  with  any  thiog  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain. 
In  a  word  this  venerable  monument  of  ancient  times 
<<  Looks  great  in  rain,  noble  in  decay.** 
Its  massy  walls  however^  might  have  withstood  the  attacks  of 
time,  had  not  some  grants  from  the  crown  for  pulling  them 
down  and  carrying  away  the  stones  for  the  repair  of  other 
buildings,  greatly  contributed   to  its  destruction.      In    1701, 
King  William,    under  his  sign  manual   gave  license   to   pull 
down,  and  carry  away  as  many  of  the  stones  belonging  to  the 
Manor  or  Abbey  of  York,  as  should  be  set  out  and  approved  of 
by  Sir  William  Robinson,    Bart,  and  Robert  Byerley,    Esq. 
iiowards  the  rebuilding  of  the  county  goal.     Accordingly  a  spa- 
cious stable  was  taken  down,  and  with  the  stones  procured  from 
that  and  other  parts  of  the  abbey,  the  present  CasUe  of  York 
was  chiefly  built.    By  a  license  from  Queen  Anne,  in  1705,  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Olave  was  repaired  with  stone  from  this 
abbey.    And  in  1715,  George  the  First  granted  a  license  to 
pull  down  and  carry  away  stone  from  the  dissolved  monastery 
of  St,  Mary,  at  York,  for  the  repair  of  the  church  of  St.  John,  at 
Beverley,  which  was  then  in  a  ruinous  state.     In  consequence 
of  this  grant  a  great  quantity  of  stone  was  carried  by  water  to 
Beverley.     The  foundations  of  the  wall  which  faced  and  ran 
parallel  to  the  river  being  all  of  ashlar  stone,  were  dug  up  and 
used  in  constructing  the  stailh  or  quay  at  Lendal  Ferry.*     And 
of  late  years,  consideraUe  quantities  of  the  stone  belonging  to 
the  abbey  have  been  burned  into  lime,  or  carried  away  for  the 
repairing  of  roads  or  for  private  buildings.    At  present  the 
greatest  part  of  the  large  inclosure  of  Uiis  monastery  is  a  pas- 
ture :  the  rest  of  the  ground  is  let  by  the  lessee  for  gardens : 
such  parts  of  the  palace  or  manor  as  are  now  tenantable,  are  let 
to  different  persons ;  and  some  of  the  principal  apartments  are 
ysed  as  a  boarding-school  for  ladies, 

The 

*  Drake  law  tliese  finrndatiom  dug  np,  and  sajb  they  were  laid  very 
deep.    The  kitchens  and  other  offices  of  the  ahbeystocNl  scar  tUawall. 
'  Drake*8  Ebor.  p.  577. 
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The  city  of  York,  as  it  now  stands,  is  nearly  two  mites  and 
Ibne  qoarters  ia  circuity  wliich  is  thus  measured:— 

from  the  Red  Tower  to  Walmgate  Bar 60 

Arofii  Walwf lUe  Bar  to  fislier(»ate  postern  ••••••  99 

i^lroiu  tbence  to  Castle^ate  postern 5B 

To  Skeldergate  postern    « •  •  • » 34 

To  Micklegatc'Bar • 1S6 

To  North  Street  postern 140 

ToBootbam  Bar • • •••  86 

VotMonkBwt - * ••*••  116 

To  li^tborp  postern    «•••.«•  66 

T4>  tbe  Red  Tower   60 

Total  perches • 875  or  3  milem 

3  foriongs,  96  yards. 

The  tntrances  into  Ihe  city  are  by  four  principal  gates  or 
ban,  and  five  posterns.  The  gates  are :  Mioklegate  Bar  to  the 
south-west,  the  entrance  from  Tadcaster ;  Bootham  Bar  on  the 
north-west,  on  the  road  leading  to  Newcastle  and  Edinburgh ; 
Monk  Bar^  the  entrance  from  Malton  and  Scarborough ;  and 
Walmgate  Bar  on  the  south-east,  the  road  to  Beverley  and  Hull. 
The  poQtems  are  North  jStreet  po8l>em,  Skeldergate  postern, 
Casdegate  postern,  Fishergate  postern,  Laythorp  postern,  and 
Longwalk  ppstem.  .  There  are  also  six  bridges,  viz.  Ouse 
bridgie^coiisiatmg.of  five  arches,  the  middlemost  of  which  is 
eigh^-one  feet  in-  the  span,  and  seventeen  feet  high ;  Castlegate 
bridge,  of  pne  areh;  Foss  bridge,  of  two  arches;  Laythorp 
bridgge^  «^  ^ve .arches;  Monk  bridge,  of  three  arches ;  and  the 
new  bridge,  in -the  Long  walk^  of  one' arch.  Of  all  these,  the 
first  alone  is  ov^.  the  Ouse:  all  the  others  are  over  the  Foss. 
Monk  bridge  is  in  the  suburbs,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  noule.from  the  bar  and  the  walls  of  the  city. 

At  what  time  Ouse  bridge  was  first  built,  is  unknown ;  but  it 
is  certain,  that  stone  bridges  were  not  in  use  in  this  country  till 
more  than  a  century  after  the  conquest.    It  is,  therefore,  not  to 
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be  doubted  that  this  bridge  was  of  wood  in  ihe  time  of  Arch* 
bishop  St.  Wilfiam ;  idtJioagh  the  legendary  tale  of  l&e  niiracle 
performed  on  the  occasion  of  its  breaking  down,  under  the  mul- 
titudes that  went  to  meet  him  at  his  first  entrance  into  die  city, 
must  be  left  for  the  amusement  of  pious  credulity.  The  stone 
bridge  oVer  the  Ouse  is^  supposed,  by  Drake,  to  have  been  built 
in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Walter  de  Grey,  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  centuvy.  In  the  year  1564,  a  severe  frost  and 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  being  followed  by  a  sudden  thaw,  the  river 
rose  to  an  extraordinary  height ;  and  the  violence  of  the  flood, 
with  the  weight  of  the  4ce,  broke  down  two  arches  of  the  bridge, 
by  which  accident  twelve  houses  were  overthrown,  and  twelve 
persons  were  drowned.  The  bridge  continued  for  some  time  in 
that  state,  but  was  at  last  rebuilt ;  and  the  vast  dimensions  of 
the  principal  arch,  were  designed  to  open  a  way  for  the  floods  in 
order  to  prevent  a  similar  misfortune.  This  bridge,  however,  is 
ibout  to  be  taken  down  and  a  new  one  is  now  building  close  by. 
A  ^ew  bridge  over  the  Foss  is  also  begun,  but  is  not  yet  in  any 
great  degree  of  forwardness. 

It  SB  difficult  to  ascertain  the  period  in  which  the  present  walls 
of  York  were  built  A  series  of  historical  evidenpe  shews,  that 
the  city  was  strongly  fortified  in  the  thnes  of  the  SaxOn  and 
Danish,  as  i^ell  as  of  th^  Roman  government ;  and  we  have  seen 
the  vigorous  resistance  which  it  made  against  the  arms  of  the 
Norman  conqueror.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  walls  were  re- 
built in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  about  the  time  when  the* 
Scottish  wars  begun,  aS  it  waa  th^n  absolutely  necessary  to  put 
tlie  city  into  a  good  stat^  of  defence ;  and  in  the  time  of  hissoh 
fbd  successor,  Edward  the  S^ond,  th'6  Soots  maide  such  inroads 
into  the  countiy,  as  to  penetrate  e^en  to  th6  very  gates  of  York 
ivithout  daring  to  undertake  th6  siege.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third  we  find,  in  the  Fofedenl,  a  niandat6  for  repairmg  th^ 
^ortificafltions  of  this  city,  i^ith  th^  method  of  defraying  the  ex- 
pence.  Leland  gives  the  folloVi^ing  account  of  the  walls  and 
jQieir  towers,  as  they  stood  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  the  Eighth. 

"The 
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«« The  tonfte  of  York  iCatadich  by  w«tt  ietA  eit  of  Oitfe^  HMi* 
naming  auroagb  it,  but  fliac  part  tShat  lytftb  by  «8<  iv  tiHoe  M 
giti  m  bttiMBng  lis  the  other. 

^  Thus  goeth  the  waul  from  the  ripe  of  OiM  of  the  est  part 
of  the  eke  of  York. 

'*  Fynt  a  grete  towre  vidi  a  chain  of  jrron  to  cast  &rir  the- 
Oiii^  dian  another  towre  and  soe  to  Bowdamgate :  frotti  BcfW^ 
damgate  or  bar  to  Groodramgate  or  bar,  X  towres :  diena  ftni> 
towr^  to  Laytborp  apostem-gate,  and  soe  by  aspace  of  two  fBIti 
dbotts  the  blind  and  deep  water  of  FossOi  cumming  out  of  the 
forest  of  Galfres,  defendeth  this  part  of  the  cite  without  ihmi^s; 
then  to  Waumgate  three  towres  and  thens  to  Fishergate,  stoppid 
If  sins  the  Communes  burnid  it  jnrthe  tyme  of  king  Henry  ih6 
Serenth. 

**  Thens  to  the  ripe  of  Fosse  have  three  towres,  and  in  the 
three  a  postern ;  and  thens  over  Fosse  by  a  bridge  to  tbtf 
casteQe. 

^  Thte  west  part  of  the  cite  is  thus  ynclosed ;  first  a  turrit 
and  toe  the  waul  runneth  over  the  side  of  the  dungeon  of  the 
csBtelle  on  the  west  side  of  Ouse,  right  agayne  the  castelle  on 
die  est  ripe.  The  plotte  of  this  castelle  is  now  caHed  Ould  Baile, 
and  the  area  and  ditches  of  it  doe  manifestly  appeare.  Betwixt 
die  beginnyng  of  the  first  parte  of  this  west  waulle  and  Mickle- 
gate,  be  IX  towers ;  and  betwixt  it  and  the  ripe  agaynti  of  Ouse, 
be  XI  towres ;  and  at  this  XI  towres  be  a  postern-gat6,  and  the 
towre  of  it  iis  r%ht  agayn  the  est  towre,  to  draw  over  the  chahi 
on  Ouse  betwixt  them.*'  *  Sudi  is  the  account  6t  Ldtod, 
which  at  once  exhibits  the  state  of  the  fortifications  rf  York, 
and  a  ^ecimen'of  the  English  language  m  the  days  of  Henry 
theEightfi.t 

After  Ae  si^e  of  York,  in  1^4,  th^  walls  stood  in  gre^t 
need  of  repairs^  and  the  three  following  years  were  employ^  Hi 
^  woik.    Wafangat6  Bar,  which  had  greiltly  sufibred  firooi  the 

batter]r 
•Lef.ItiD.Vo1.I. 
tN.B.  LdsMlWfanhisSanrey  A,D.  1538. 
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battery  on  Lamel  Hill,  and  had  been  undermined  in  tbe  sieges 
was  repaired,  as  appears  by  the  date,  A.  D.  164>8^  inscribed  un* 
der  the  arms  of  the  city  over  the  outward  gate*  In  1666,  the 
walls  ^ere  repaired  between  Monk  Bar  and  Laythovp  postern, 
as  also  near  Bootham  Bar,  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  In  1675, 
the  walb  between  Walmgate  Bar  and  the  Red  Tower  were  taken 
down  and  repaired.  In  this  swampy  part  the  walls  run  upon 
arches.  But  what  adds  most  to  the  ornament,  if  not  to  ^e 
strength  of  the  city,  are  the  reparations  which  took  place  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  from  North  Street  to  Skeldergate 
postern,  and  from  Fishergate  postern  jto  Walmgate  Bar.  Here 
the  walls  being  levelled  on  the  platform,  and  paved  with  brick, 
for  the  space  of  a  mile,  form  a  commodious  walk^  commanding 
an  agreeable  prospect  both  of  the  city  and  country. 

Of.  the  four  great  gates  of  the  city,  MIcklegate  Bar  is  the 
most  magnificent ;  it  is  adorned  with  lofty  turrets,  and  finely  em- 
battled; over  the  Roman  arch,  already  described,  hangs  a 
large  shield,  bearjlng  the  anns  of  England  and  France,  painted 
and  gilt ;  and  on  each  side  one  of  a  less  size,  decorated  with 
the  arms  of  the  city. 

Bootham  Bar  is  a  very  ancient  structure,  being  built  almost 
wholly  of  grit ;  but  though  the  materials  are  Roman,  the  archi- 
tecture is  Gothic.  In  the  year  1719,  the  inside  of  the  gate 
was  rebuilt  with  freestone. 

Monk  Bar  is  a  handsome  gate :  a  great  quantity  of  grit  stones 
in  the  foundation  shew  its  antiquity ;  and  the  arms  of  France 
are  quartered  with  those  of  England  on  the  battlements,  Walm- 
gate Bar  is  built  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others ;  towards  the 
foundation  are  some  large  blocks  of  grit,  but  the  arches,  &c. 
are  modem,  having  undergone  a  thorough  repair,  in  1648,  after 
the  gate  had  been  almost  demolished  in  the  siege  by  the  parlia- 
mentarian army, 

York  is  divided  into  four  districts,  or  wards,  which  take 
their  names  from  the  four  gates  of  tlie  city,  viz.  Micklegate* 
ward,  Bootham-ward^  Monk-ward,  and  Walmgate-ward. 

,    ,        Micklegate^ 
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Micklegate-ward,  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  city,  is  encom- 
passed on  one  side  by  the  city  walls,  and  on  the  other  by  die 
river  Ouse.  This  ward  contains  six  parishes,  viz.  Bishophill, 
the  elder  and  younger.  Trinity,  St.  Martin's,  St.  John's,  and 
All-Sainl's. 

Bootham-ward  occupies  the  north-west  angle  of  the  city,  and 
has  in  its  district  three  parishes,  viz.  Belfrey's,  St  Helen's,  and 
St.  Martin's. 

Monk-ward  is  the  north-east  part  of  the  city,  and  comprises, 
five  parishes :  these  are,  Trinity,  St.  Cuthbert's,  Su  Saviour's, 
Christ's,  and  St.  Sampson's. 

Walmgate-ward  is  on  the  sputh-east,  and  contains  seven  pa* 
rishes,  viz.  St.  Margaret's,  St.  Dennis,  St.  George,  Crux,  All- 
Hallow's,  St.  Mary's,  and  St.  Michael's.  These  four  divisions 
oomprisie  the  whole  city,  within  the  walls,  excepting  the  dose  of 
the  cathedra]. 

On  entering  the  city  by  Micklegate  Bar  the  first  object  that 
strikes  the  eye  of  the  antiquary,  is  an  ancient  gateway  on  the 
right  side  of  the  street.  This  was  the  portal  to  the  priory  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  which  occupied,  within  its  precincts,  a  large  ex- 
tent of  ground,  now  called  Trinity  Gardens,^ the  property  of  the 
honourable  £unily  of  the  Goodrickes,  of  Ribstone,  near  Knares- 
borough, 

Behind  these  gardens,  almost  close  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Ouse,  is  a  place  of  such  antiquity, 
as  to  dude  every  attempt  to  discover  its  origin.  In  the  most  an- 
fuent  writings  it  is  caHed,  ^*  Vetus  Ballinm,"  or  Old  Baile,  a 
word  which  appears  to  be  of  Norman  etymology,  implying  a  pri- 
son or  place  of  security.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  taken 
this  name  afler  the  conquest,  when  the  French  language  was 
every  where  substituted  for  the  English ;  a  circumstance  which 
renders  it  probable,  that,  it  had  been  either  a  prison  or  a  for- 
tress prior  to  that  event.  *    William  the  Conqueror  is  said  to 

have 

*  The  epitliet  <'  old,**  given  it  by  the  Normans,  sbewa  tiiat  it  existed  be> 
fore  their  arrival. 
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hare  bu3t  two  castlei  at  York ;  but  it  M  niore  probable  that  he 
only  repaired  one,  or  p^haps  both,  or  at  the  moat  raised  new 
anperttractors  on  the  ancient  foundations.  Both  Lehmdand 
Camden  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Old  Baile  is  the  site  of  an  an- 
cient castle.  *  From  a  fortress  it  became  the  archbishop's  pri^ 
son,  but  when,  or  in  what  manner,  is  uncertain;  and  it  is  equally 
unknown  how,  or  at  what  time,  it  passed  from  the  ecclesiastica] 
to  the  civil  jurisdiction  ;  for,  at  present,  it  is  a  part  of  the  pos^ 
Sessions  of  the  lord  mayor  and  the  community.  The  mount, 
which  forms  the  area  of  this  ruined  castle,  exactly  corresponds 
with  Clifford's  Tower  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ouse,  and  com- 
mands a  finer  prospect  than  any  other  place  about  the  diy. 

The  Castle  of  York,  now  the  county  goal,  stands  at  the  dis* 
Cance  of  about  200  yards  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ouse, 
and  close  to  the  Foss,  which  being  brought  round  it  in  a  deep 
mote  or  ditch,  renders  it  inaccessible,  except  from  the  dtj  on 
the  north.  Historical  evidence  sufficiently  proves,  that,  before 
the  Norman  conquest,  York  had  ft  castle,  which  Drake  supposes 
to  have  been  the  Old  Baile,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ouse.  f 
The  cflMle  on  the  present  site,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
same  author,  was  built  by  William  the  Conquerer,  but  probiOiIy 
on  a  Roiiian  foundation.  Having  (alien  to  decay,  it  was  repaired, 
or  rebuilt,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Third.  After  it  was  no 
longer  used  as  a  fortress  it  was  converted  into  a  county  prison ; 
but  being  by  age  fallen  into  a  ruinous  state,  it  was  taken  down  in 
th6  year  1701,  and  the  present  superb  structure  erected:  the  ex- 
pence  being  defrayed  by  a  tax  of  three  pence  per  pound  rent  on  all 
lands,  ftc.  in  the  county,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  parliament  passed 
ibr  that  purpoiie.  The  prison  for  debtors  is  scarcely  any  where 
ftquaUed:  ant  ascent  by  a  fine  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  to  a 
fiooT  on  which  are  eleven  rooms,  each  sixteen  feet  square  and 
near  twelve  feet  high ;  above  these  is  the  same  number  of  roooi^ 
and  ftU  of  them  are  airy  and  healthy.    On  the  ground  floor  are 

the 

*hdt^^iibiMupra.    Gamd.  Gibs.  Edit  fol.  717. 
f  Drake*8  Eboracoai,  p.  S86. 
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the  gaotePg  ^lartments.  In  the  left  winj;  is  an  elegant  chiqpel. 
The  court-yard  for  the  felons  is  down'five  steps,  between  thetwo 
vings :  tlie  day  room  for  men  is  twenty-six  feet  by  eight:  the  cellf 
are  fifteen  in  number,  each  about  seven  feet  and  a  half  by  six  and 
a  half,  and  about  eight  feet  and  a  half  high.  There  are  four 
condemned  rooms,  about  seven  feet  square.  The  women  felony 
being  kept  separate,  have  two  court  yards :  the  descent  to  their 
two  rooms,  a  day  and  a  night  room,  is  by  four  steps :  their  con- 
demned room  is  in  another  part  of  the  building,  and  near  it  is  a 
room  to  confine  disorderly  debtors.  The  Basilica,  or  New  County 
Hall,  built  at  the  expence  of  the  county,  was  opened  at  the  sum- 
mer assizes,  in  1777.  It  is  a  superb  structure  of  the  Ionic  or- 
der, one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  and  forty-five  feet  in 
bieadth.  In  the  south  end  is  the  court  for  the  trial  of  felons : 
in  the  north  end  is  the  court  of  Nisi  Prius;  each  of  these  i^ 
ihktjf  feet  in  diameter,  and  crowned  with  a  dome  forty  feet  high, 
Si^pOEted  by  twelve  Corinthian  columns.  Adjoining  to  these^ 
are  proper  rooms  for  the  grand  and  petty  juries,  and  other  re- 
qointe  ^lartments.  The  entrance  into  this  building  is  by  a  loggio 
of  SIX  columns,  thirty  feet  in  height,  over  which  are  placed  the 
king's  arms,  an  elegant  statue  of  justice,  and  other  emblemati- 
cal figures.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  on  a  more  mi- 
nute  depcrqption :  it  suffices  to  observe,  that  York  Castle  is  es- 
teemed one  of  the  most  elegant,  commodious,  and  best  regulated 
prisons  in  the  kingdom.  The  walls  are  about  1100  yards  in  cir- 
cuit, imd  it  has  a  well  of  excellent  water. 

Adjoining  to  the  castle  is  a  high  mount,  thrown  up  with  pro- 
digious labour,  and  surrounded  with  a  deep  ditch.  Its  distance 
firom  the  Ouse  is  about  one  hundred  yards ;  and  it  appears  to  he 
elevated  at  least  ninety  feet  above  the  level  of  that  river,  and 
thirty  leet  fJ>oye  the  site  of  the  castle  or  gaol,  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  city.  On  the  summit  of  this  mount  stands  an  an- 
cient tower  of  a  circular  ibrm,  called  Clifford's  Tower ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  one  of  that  fiunily  was  its  first  governor  after 
it  w^  built  by  tjtie  Noruiai;!  Conqueror,  tqr  the  purpose  of  over- 
awing 
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awing  tlie  city  and  country.  Drake,  on  the  authorities  of  two 
excellent  antiquaries.  Sir  T.  Widdrington  and  Walter  Strick« 
land,  E^.  of  Boynton,  in  the  East  Riding,  informs  us  that  the 
Lords  Cliffords  were,  in  ancient  times,  called  Casteleyns,  of 
keeper  of  this  tower.  And  it  is  certain  that,  either  on  this  or 
gome  other  title,  the  family  claimed  the  right  of  oarrying  the 
city  sword  before  the  king  whenever  he  visited  York. 

This  castle,  in  time,  fell  to  decay,  and  Leland  found  it  in  a 
ruinous  state  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  But  on  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  between  Charles  the  First  and 
his  parliament,  it  was  completely-tepaired  and  fortified  by  the 
direction  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  northern  parts,  and  Governor  of  York.  On  the  top  wai 
made  a  platform,  on  which  several  pieces  were  mounted :  a  gar- 
rison was  appointed  for  its  defence,  and  Colonel  Sir  Francis  Cob 
was  its  governor  during  the  •  siege  of  the  city.  After  the  sur* 
render  of  York,  in  IGi-^,  it  was  dismantled  of  its  garrison,  ex« 
cept  this  tower,  of  which  Thomas  Dickinson,  the  lord  mayor,  a 
man  strongly  attached  to  the  parliamentarian  interest,  .was  con- 
stituted governor.  It  continued  in  the  hands  of  his  successors, 
as  governors,  till  168S,  when  Sir  John  Reresby  was  appointei 
to  tliat  office  by  Charles  the  Second.  In  the  following  yeitf, 
1684,  on  the  festival  of  St,  George,  about  ten  in  the  evening, 
the  magazine  took  fire  and  blew  up,  and  the  tower  was  reduced 
to  a  shell,  as  it  remains  at  this  day.  Whether  this  happened  ao 
cidentally,  or  by  design,  is  unknown ;  but  the  demolition  of  the 
**  ihinced  pie,"  was,  at  that  time,  a  common  toast  in  the  city; 
and  it  was  observed,  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  garri- 
son had  previously  removed  their'  effects,  and  that  not  a  smgle 
man  perished  by  the  explosion. 

This  mount,  as  already  observed,  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
Old  Baile  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ouse.  Within  the  tower, 
is  a  well  of  excellent  water :  here  was  also  a  dungeon  so  dark, 
as  not  to  admit  the  least  ray  of  light*  Drake  says,  "  by  the 
extraordinary  labour  required  for  the  raising  of  this  mount,  it 
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seems  to  hare  been  effected  by  no  less  than  a  Roman  power, 
though  the  conqueror  might  build  the  present  structure,  the  in- 
side of  which  exhibits  a  regularity  very  uncommon  in  a  Gothic 
building.''  *  But  we  have  no  such  topographical  knowledge  of 
Roman  £b6raeum,  as  can  enisle  the  present  age  to  advance 
any  thing  beyond  conjecture  on  the  subject ;  and  great  works 
have  been  performed  by  other  men,  as  well  as  by  Romans. 
The  tower,  mount,  ditches,  and  exterior  fortifications,  are  now 
private  property,  held  by  a  grant  from  James  the  First. 

Several  of  the  public  buildings  in  York  are  commodious  and 
elegant,  particularly  the  Mansion-house,  for  the  residence  of  the 
lord  mayor,  and  the  GuildhaU,  which  has,  of  late,  undergone 
some  repairs  and  improvements :  h^e  are  also  several  excellent 
diarity-schools  and  hospitals.  There  are  also  a  great  number 
of  elegant  private  houses*  The  city,  in  general,  is  well  built, 
althoagfa  some  mean  habitations  may  be  seen  towards  the  out- 
skirts, especially  in  the  south-eastern  part,  which  lies  betweea 
Foss  bridge  and  Laythorpe  postern,  contiguous  to  the  Foss 
Island ;  as  well  as  between  the  Foss  Island  and  Fishergate  pos- 
teni.  These  parts  of  the  city  are  both  disagreeably  situated 
and  thiidy 'inhabited ;  and,  from  the  Foss  bridge  on  both  sides  of 
Walmgate  as  far  as  the  bar,  scarcely  any  thing  is  seen  but  ill- 
boilt  hottses  and  gardens. 

Although  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  city  is  totally  annihi- 
lated, it  has  still  a  considerable  river  trade,  and  vessels  of  ]20 
tons  burden  can  come  np  the  Ouse  as  far  as  the  bridge.  Nothing 
that  can  be  called  a  manufacture  is  now  carried  on  in  York ;  but 
here  is  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  in  gloves  and  drugs,  as 
weO  as  in  printing  and  bookselling,  and  some  other  branches  of 
business.  The  historian  of  York  observes,  that  the  charters, 
Ac.  granted  to  this  city,  by  difierent  monarchs,  for  its  benefit, 
**  have  ahnoot  proved  its  ruin,  by  preventing  strangers  from  set- 
ding  in  it  and  establishing  manu&ctures."t  And  the  same  ob- 
servation may  be  made  of  many  other  corporate  towns,  where 

the 
*  Drake's  Ebor.  p.  tf89.  t  Ibid,  p.  ?40. 
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th^  ge&iut  of  trade  is  too  ofUn  cramped  by  the  qpirlt  of  exdu- 
Ifpiu  YfMrk  is,  at  this  day,  chiefly  supported  by  its  nuuerwi 
and  well-fire^iented  fiurs,  the  assises  for  the  county^  the  vaosii 
and  the  residence  of  many  of  the  gentry.  The  fairs  and  the 
assises  he)d  for  so  ei^tensive  and  populous  a  eeun^,  bdag  a 
pfAt  number  of  men  of  business,  and  cause  a  gieat  dad  of 
money  to  bespat  in  the  city.  The  races,  Fhich  were  establishs4 
in  1709,  alio  attract  a  numerous  concourse  of  the  nobility  aad 
gentry  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Koavesaure,  a  com- 
gion  pasture  belonging  to  the  city,  is  estc^oaed  the  beH  lace* 
ground  in  England  for  seeing  the  diversion,  as  the  form  of  it 
is  that  of  a  horse-shoe;  and  the  company  in  the  centre  caa 
never  lose  sight  of  the  racers.  This  diversion,  whatever  lois  of 
money  and  time  it  may  cause  to  the  people  of  the  neighbouring" 
countiy,  brings  a  gain  of  several  thousands  annually  to  the  dty. 
The  diversions  carried  on  during  the  winter,  cootribute  to 
draw  company  to  York,  and  render  it  a  sort  of  northern  Qietr»« 
polls.  The  theatre  is  well  attended,  and  always  supplied  with 
goqd  actors.  And  the  magnificent  assemblynrooms,  erected  is 
the  la^t  century,  and  designed  by  the  Earl  of  Burliogtoay  are  sa 
honour  to  the  city  and  to  the  architectural  tasCe  of  that  noUe- 
man.  The  grand  room,  is  an  antique  Egyptian  hall  from  PaUsdio» 
112  feet  in  lengtli,  forty  feet  in  breadth,  and  forty  in  height  Tbk 
room  consists  of  two  orders :  the  lower  part  with  forty4bur  co- 
lumns and  capitals,  and  a  beautiful  cornice,  displays  the  Caoar 
thian  order:  the  upper  part  is  after  the  composite,  richly  sdomed 
with  festoons,  resembling  oak  leaves  and  acorns,  with  a  supeib 
copnice,  curiously  ornamented  with  carved  work.  From  Aslop 
of  this  room,  descend  thirteen  lustres  of  crown  glass,  each  csr* 
rying  eighteen  candle  In  the  centre,  particularly,  is  almtie 
most  curiously  carved,  the  gift  of  the  Sarii  of  Burlington.  Ihs 
entrance  is  at  the  east  end ;  and,  on  the  right,  is  the  common 
assembly-room,  sixty-six  feet  in  length,  tventy-itwo  fed  is 
width,  and  twenty-two  in  height.  The  ceiling  is  adorned  witks 
curious  fretwork.    At  the  end  of  ttus  room  is  an.  entrance  into 
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moAetf  which  is  a  cube  of  twenty-one  feet,  and  slervet  m  a 
teA-room  for  the  ladies.  At  the  other  end,  eastward,  near  the 
§nnd  entrance,  is  a  circular  room,  of  twenty-one  feet  in  dia* 
nMCer,  and  crowned  with  a  cupola,  forty-five  feet  in  height: 
this  ia  designed  for  the  gentlemen's  gaming-room.  On  the  left 
hsnd  is  a  room,  forty-three  feet  in  length,  fifteen  feet  in 
breath,  and  fifteen  in  height,  designed  for  the  grand  tea-room, 
beyond  which  are  closeu,  drawing-rooms,  &c. ;  near  it  is  fdso  a 
ipring  of  excellent  water.  The  restibule  is  thirty-two  feet 
laagf  twenty-one  broad,  and  twenty-one  high.  On  die  right 
and  left  are  preparative  rooms,  each  twenty-two  feet  long,  and 
eighteen  in  breadth.  The  front  is  adorned  with  fi  porticoi 
sopported  by  columns  of  stone.  These  rooms  are  generally 
well  attended ;  and  during  the  race  week  in  particular.  When 
four  or  five  hundred  of  both  sexes,  and  of  the  best  families  in 
the  kingdom,  meet  together,  they  display  such  an  assemblage 
oC  elegance  and  beauty  as  few  places  in  Europe  csn  equal. 

The  municipal  authority  in  York  resides  in  a  corporatioB» 
ooBSttthig  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  a  recorder,  two 
sherifiy  a  privy  council,  called  the  council  of  twenty-four, 
though  the  number  may  be  more  or  less,  and  the  commoa 
council  of  the  city,  which  consists  of  seventy-two  memberg* 
There  Bsre  also  six  chamberlains,  a  dty  steward,  a  town  clerk, 
a  sword-bearer,  a  mace-bearer,  three  coroners,  a  prothonotary, 
fimrattomies  of  thesheriflb*  court,  and  a  city  surgeon,  besides  a 
number  of  inferior  officers.  The  lord  mayor,  sheriffi,  and  cham* 
berlains  are  annually  elected :  the  recorder  has  his  ofiioe  for  life* 

The  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  York  is  a  place  of  great  honour 
aM^.trust ;  if  he  uses  his  power  in  the  fullest  extent  he  is  nearly 
8B  afasriute  governor  within  his  district.*  He  is  the  king's 
lieutenant  im  his  absence,  and  does  not  give  place  or  resign  ib% 
anajgas  of  Mb  authority  to  any  one  but  the  king  himself,  or 
tiM  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown ;  and  he  carries  the  mace 

Vol.  XVI.  R  before 

•  Drric^s  Ebor.  p.  ia&  The  lord  anjror  is  elected  mi  the^fifteaitfb  if 
^aaoary,  andenten  en  bit  office  the  third  of  Ffbroary. 
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before  his  ndajesty  whenever  he  visits  York.  On  public  ^ki6fl* 
sions  he  is  habited  in  scarlet,  with  a  rich  mantle  of  crimson  silkf 
and  a  massy  chain  of  gold  before  him,  and  is  attended  by  th« 
whole  mmiicipality.  His  person  is  sacted,  and  whoever  abuses 
or  insults  hun,  is  fined,  imprisonedi  or  otherwise  severely  pu- 
nished. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  describe  the  functions  of  the 
several  municipal  officers  and  magistrates  of  the  city.  Wt 
ahall  only  observe,  that  the  recorder  is,  in  virtue  of  his  office^ 
a  justice  of  the  peace^  and  of  the  quorum.*  He  ritd  at  the 
lord  mayor's  right  hand,  as  an  assistant  to  hhn  and  the  bench; 
and  among  his  other  functions^  he  is  the  orator  of  the  corpO' 
ration  on  all  public  occasions.  The  sheriffii  have  a  double 
function,  ministerial  and  judicial :  by  the  first  they  execute  all 
processes  and  precepts  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  make  returns 
of  the  same ;  and  by  the  second  they  hold  several  courts  of  a 
distinct  nature.  The  council  of  twenty-four,  with  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  compose  an  upper  house*  The  common 
council  represents  the  whole  body  of  dtizens ;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  its  members,  when  duly  summoned,  to  attend  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  in  ox^er  to  advise  and  consult  on  the 
affairs  of  the  city. 

From  the  census  of  181 1,  the  population  of  Yoiic  is  (bund  te 
be  19,016.  In  the  year  1801  it  amounted  to  <Hily  16,846' 
This  exhibits  an  increase  of  2,170  during  the  last  ten  years ;  a 
circumstance  which  shews  that  the  dtj  Is  now  very  fiir  from 
being  in  a  declining  state. 

Biography  is  a  pleasing  and  interesting  accompaniment  ta 
local  history ;  but  to  narrate  the  lives  of  all  the  eminent  n>ai 
that  so  ancient  and  celebrated  a  city  as  York  has  produced, 
would  be  fieur  too  copious  a  subject  for  the  Kmils  prescribed  to 
this  work ;  we  shall  therefore  compress  this  article  within  ss 

narrow 

*  There  are  alto  two  learned  comnenori,  who  arc  called  the  oty 
counsel,  and  by  irirtiic  ef  their  sffice  arc  Juitkis  of  the  pease  mi  flf 
qaocaBi. 
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narrow  ^  cdmjpasi  as  poffiible,  and  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  of 
the  meat  Mnarkable  particulars;  Warmg  the  soliject  of  Coq- 
Btantine  the  6reat»  whose  tf  tilth  at  York  is  at  least  extremely 
prdbleniaticaly  we  shall  begin  with  a  short  sketch  of  a  person 
who  is  not  less  an  honour  io  the  city* 

Flaccus  Albinus  was  a  native  of  Yorki  He  hnbibed  the 
rudiments  of  learning  under  the  veneiteble  Bede^  and  com- 
pleted his  education  utider  Archbishop  Egbert,  who  i^pointed 
him  to  superintend  his  celebrated  librar]^i  He  afterwards  tra^ 
▼died  abroad ;  and  his  extraordinary  genius  and  erudition  soon 
noade  him  known  tb  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  who  reigne^ 
over  France  and  the  greatest  part  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  much  by  his  patronage  of  letters  as  by 
his  Tictories  and  conquests.  Alcuin  was  invited  to  the  court  of 
tiie  emperor,  where  he,  in  conjunction  with  other  learned  men» 
formed  a  sort  of  academy  in  the  imperial  palace*  Of  all  the 
literati  whom  the  munificence  of  Charlemagne  drew  to  his 
court,  Alcuin  was  the  most  highly  distinguished.  His  acade* 
mical  institutions  are  generally  regarded  as  the  foundations  of 
the  univemty  of  Paris ;  and  that  celebrated  oqpital  of  France 
appears  to  owe  the  origin  of  its  literary  fiune  to  a  native  of 
York.  The  emperor  patronized  him  with  a  liberality  becoming 
the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world:  he  conferred  .on  him  a 
variety  of  honours  and  emoluments ;  and  among  others  he  gave 
him  the  rich  Abbey  of  St.  Martin,  at  Tours,  where,  in  the  year 
804,  he  closed  the  scene  of  his  mortal  existence. 

Walthxof,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  son  of  the  valiant 
Earl  Siward,  was  bom  at  Yoric,  and  was  in  the  cradle  when 
bis  fiidier  died  in  that  city.  His  name  is  rendered  fimious  in 
En^ish  history  by  his  memorable  defence  of  York  against  the 
Norman  Conqueror,  to  whose  policy  he  at  last  fell  a  sacrifice. 

Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  a  celebrated  traveller,  was  the  son 
of  Christopher  Herbert,  and  grandson  of  Thomas  Herbert^ 
merchant,  and  alderman  of  York.  He  was  bom  in  this  city ; 
and  after  finidiing  his  studies  at  Oxford,  he  was  sent  to  trsveli 
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k  tbe  yanr  169d,  by  the  Eurl  of  Pembndce^  fab  khiftniiiy  wlio 
gave  him  a  miffideat  aDmrance  fiir  his  ezpences,  and  dengned 
to  procufe  hb  advancement  After  spending  some  yean  in 
tKaveUing  through  ▼arioua  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  waited  on  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  invited  him  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day  at  Baynard's 
Castle,  in  London.  But  the  earl  dying  suddenly  that  very 
night,  all  his  expectations  of  preferment,  through  his  interesti 
were  frustrated,  and  he  left  England  a  second  time,  in  order  to 
visit  several  parts  of  Europe*  On  finishing  his  travels  he  mar- 
ried, and  settled  in  his  native  country,  where  he  dispelled  the 
tasdium  vitae  by  literary  pursuits. 

hk  the  time  of  the  rebellion  he  adhered  to  the  parliament, 
and  became  one  of  the  commissioners  who  resided  in  the  army 
with  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  He  continued  in  this  station  till,  at 
^e  treaty  of  Holdenby,  in  1646,  he  was  put  upon  the  king  af 
one  of  his  menial  servants,  among  others,  in  the  roem  of 
several  of  his  own,  whom  his  majesty  was  forced  to  part  with  to 
oblige  the  commissioners  of  the  parliament  In  this  situation  he 
became  a  convert  to  the  royid  cause,  and  continued  with  the 
long  till  that  unfortunate  monarch  was  brought  to  the  block. 

In  consideration  of  his  faithful  services  to  his  &ther,  during 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  Charles  the  Second,  immediatelj 
after  his  restoration,  created  him  a  baronet,  by  the  name  of 
Sir  Iliomas  Herbert,  of  Tintem,  in  Monmouthshire,  where  be 
possessed  an  estate. 

Sir  Itiomas  Herbert  died  at  York,  in  the  year  1681,  the 
sevens-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  the  church 
of  St  Crux,  in  Foss-gate.  He  was  during  his  whole  life  a 
great  observer  of  men  and  things;  and  he  wrote  a  relation  of 
his  travels  in  Africa  and  Asia,  especially  in  the  Persian  domi- 
nions, and  in  several  parts  of  India  and  the  oriental  islands.* 
He  also  left  behind  him  at  his  death,  an  historical  account  of 

the 

^The  fourth  edition  of  these  Traveb  waa  puhliihed  at  Londos,  A.P* 
1677,  foL  with  plates.    It  is  «alr  a  very  scarce  Uok. 
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the  h0t  two  yean  of  the  life  of  CSiaiies  tbe  Tktt,  wUdi  he 
entitled  «<  Threnodia  Carolina." 

CHHisroPHBR  CAATWRtofiTt  a  natm  of  York,  and  edti- 
cated  at  Cambridge,  was  a  learned  divine^  not  only  thoroughly 
skilled  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  langm^ea,  but  also 
well  versed  in  Babtnical  learning,  for  which  he  b  honour* 
ably  mentioned  by  Vorstios,  in  his  Bibliotheca :  his  imnotations 
on  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  are  generally  qipreved  by 
men  of  erudition. 

Marmadukb  Fothbrgill,  was  bom  at  York,  A.D.  1652, 
in  the  great  house,  anciently  called  Percy's  Inn,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  earls  of  Northumberland.  His  father  was  an 
opulent  citizen,  having  acquired  a  good  fortune  by  trade. 
Mannaduke,  his  eldest  son,  had  been  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  Before  the  revo* 
lution  he  was  possessed  of  the  living  of  Skipwith,  in  this  county, 
which  he  then  quitted,  as  well  as  his  pretensions  to  the  rectory 
of  Lancaster,  of  which  he  had  a  promise  for  the  next  presen- 
tation.  After  that  time  he  never  took  any  oath  of  allegiance, 
bat  ifved  on  the  income  of  his  estate  in  a  very  contented  and 
dieerftil  manner.  Being  a  great  admirer  of  learning  and 
learned  men,  he  often  visited  the  university,  iiwuyu  travelling 
on  foot,  and  perfontted  all  the  exercises  and  gave  the  usual . 
treat  for  the  degtee  of  doctor  of  dTvinity ;  but  iiQ  consequence 
of  his  not  corojdying  with  the  government  oaths,  he  never  Hfe^ 
sumed  the  title.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  leahiing  and  piety^ 
and  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities  no  man  had  a  more  extensive 
knowledge.  Drake  gives  the  following  description  of  his  peN 
Ion :  '*  in  stature  he  was  of  a  middle  sijse,  somewhat  coipulent, 
but^  so  robust  a  constitution  that  no  cold  could  effect,  having 
used  himself  so  much  to  harden  it,  that  in  tlie  depth  of  winter  he 
has  frequently  jumped  out  of  bed  end  rolled  in  the  snow,  with% 
out  danger.  His  deportment  was  grave  and  majestic,  his  hair 
white  as  wool;  with  a  clear  sanguine  complexion  and  manlike 
features,  he  had  altogether  the  air  of  a  primitive  &ther.'* 
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Though  he  had  ho  church,  he  cead  the  oommon  pn^er  daily 
to  his  own  family ;  and  his  life  was  a  continual  sermon  to  all 
who  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  his  ccmversation.  Ills  d^h  was 
suitable  to  sjich  a  life ;  remarkably  easy,  resignedy  and  cheerful, 
and  supported  by  a  firm  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality.  He 
died  in  die  year  1731,  at  the  age  of  seventy ^nine ;  and  his 
library,  given  by  his  widow,  Qfiakcy  a  ya)i](able  addition  to  thai 
of  the  cathedral.* 


AINS TY  OF  YORK. 

BisboPTHORPE,— The  Ainsty  of  York  contains  but  few 
places  that  merit  particular  notice.  Bishopthorpe,  aaciently 
St.  Andrew's-thorpe,  a}ia9  Thorpe  super  Usam,  or  Thorpe  upon 
Qiiae,  although  only  a  smajl  village,  becomes  of  some  note 
from  containing  the  palace  of  the  archbishops  of  York.  This 
manor  of  Thorpe  St.  Andrew's  was  purchased  of  divers  foeffors 
by  Archbishop  Walter  de  Grey,  who  granted  it,  and  the  man- 
yipn-houses  thereto  appertaining,  to  the  chapter  of  York,  on 
^ndition  ^t  they  should  grant  it  to  his  successors,  for  the 
annual  rent  of  tfventy  marks.  Put  of  this  sum,  the  treasurer 
ti  the  cathedr-al,  in^o  whose  hands  it  was  paid^  was  exyomed  to 
pay  six  poundf  ye^ly  fo|r  ^  maintenance  of  a  chaplain,  pre? 
teqtable  by  the  dean  apd  chapter,  who  was  to  celebrate  mass; 
in  his  chapel  at  Thorpe  for  the  souls  of  John,  late  Xing  of 
England,  of  Archbishop  Walter  de  Grey,  end  of  all  the  faith- 
fid,  deceased. 

The  palace  of  Biffho^thorpe  iiras  bup(  by  the  said  Walter  de 

Grey; 

*  The  life  of  that  singobr  man,  Robert  Ftow?r,  Imtwn  by  the  name  of 
Sir  Robert  of  Kaarttboroiigh,  it  referred  to  l(ie  descfiption  of  thut  place, 
which  was  the  chief  theatre  of  his  life>  altlio^h  be  was  a  native  of  York. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention,  that  in  May,  1606,  John  Lepton,  Esq. 
of  Vork,  rode  for  a  considerable  wager,  six  snccessive  days,  between 
York  and  London,  aid  completed  his  journeys  etery  day  before  it  was 
4llk.    DrakO  £bor.  p.  577. 
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Gtey;  and  the  chapel  is  itill  teen  where  his  chantry  was 
iiMiided.  But  the  house  hfts  had  several  reparations  by  the 
suceeeding  archbidiops.  The  gardens  contiguous  to  the  palace 
wore  laid  out  almost  wholly  at  the  expenoe  of  Archishop 
Sharpe ;  and  the  house  received  great  alterations  from  Archbi- 
shop  Dawes.  Archbishop  Gilbert  altered  the  windows  in  the 
large  dining^reom»  laid  the  door  in  the  hall  with  Roche  Abbey 
stone  and  black  marble,  repaired  the  staircase  in  the  hall,  and 
ornamented  the  walls  and  ceiling.  He  also  embellished  the  old 
drawing*room  above  stairs,  which  has  since  been  used  for  the 
library.  But  Archbishop  Drummond  made  the  most  consider- 
able improvements :  he  built  the  stables,  coach-houses,  &€•  in 
176S;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  were  laid  the  foun* 
dationa  of  th6  gateway  and  porter's-lodge,  which  were  finished 
in  September,  1765.  In  the  follawing  year,  1766,  the  addition 
to  the  palace  was  begun,  consisting  of  a  servants'-hall,  butler's 
pantry 9  large  drawing-room,  vestibule,  and  audience-room:  the 
dnnring-room  and  vestibule  are  finished  with  great  taste,  in  the 
Gothic,  er  rather  Anglo-Normannic  style  of  architecture.  Those 
rooma  with  the  elegant  front  and  portico  were  finished  in  1769» 
oader  the  direction  of  that  celebrated  architect,  Mr,  Thomas 
Atkinaon*  of  York.  In  the  drawing-room  is  a  well-finished 
dumney-pieoe  of  statuary  and  Sienna  marble.  In  the  best 
dining*room  is  also  a  grand  Doric-columned  chimney-piece,  qf 
vemed  marble,  which  was  fixed  there  at  the  same  time ;  and 
many  alterations  were  made  in  the  lodging-rooms,  'Xhe  kitchen-* 
garden,  pleasure-grounds,  3tc.  were  completed  in  1767^  Arch- 
bishop Drummond  also  embellished  the  chi^l,  by  adding  win- 
dows of  stained  glass,  the  woHc  of  Mr.  Packet,  of  York.  But 
it  was  not  the  palace  alone  that  displayed  this  prelate's  munifi- 
oence  i  he  also  took  down  and  rebuilt  the  parish  church  in  an 
eiegant  manner,  in  the  year  1766^  and  adorned  it  with  a  curioqa 
window,  which  was  brought  from  the  Castle  of  Cawood.  * 

R  4  NuA^ 

^  Most  of  the  itone  uied  la  bnildinc  Ifae  gat«wsy  and  froD^  of  He 
^slsce  was  brooilitftm  Cawood  Castle, 
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NuK^AvPLKTON  took  itt  name  from  a  priory  of  Nuhb  foundei 
bere  by  Adelisa  de  St.  Qumtiii.  In  tlie  conventiud  church  waa 
a  chaotry,  of  which  the  conTent  had  the  patronage.  Thoms, 
Lord  Fairfax,  whose  anceBtors  had  a  grant  of  the  lite  tad 
estates  o^  this  nunnery,  built  here  a  handsome  hooK,  whick 
was  afterwards  purchased  from  that  family  by  Mr*  Milaer,  a 
merchant  of  Leeds,  whose  grandson,  Sir  WiUuun  Mordaunt 
Milner,  has  it  now  in  possession. 

Bolton  Percy  anciently  contained  in  its  township  ei^ 
eamcates  of  land,  held  by  Robert  de  Percy  of  the  heirs  of 
H^nry  da  Percy,  Baron  of  Topcliffef  who  held  it  of  the  king, 
in  capite,  at  the  rent  of  four  shillings  per  annum.  King  Ed- 
ward the  First  granted  license  to  Robert  de  Percy  to  embattle 
his  raansion*hou5e  at  Bolton.  In  the  Doomsday  Book  the  bmdi 
of  William  de  Percy  are  said  to  lie  in  the  wapentake  of  the 
Ainsty :  it  is  also  noticed,  that  he  had  a  wood  at  Bohon,  a  mfle 
long  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  This  was  the  wood  of  wlach 
a  great  part  was  given  by  Robert  de  Percy  to  ^be  buiUiagsf 
the  cathedral  of  York.  The  manor  afterwards  descended  ta 
&e  Lords  of  Beaumont,  who  had  here  a  manor-house,  the  ste 
of  which  is  still  apparent.  The  parish  church  of  Bolton  Percy 
is  one  of  the  neatest  in  this  part  of  the  country :  it  was  boilt 
by  Thomas  Parker,  who  ^Ked  rector  of  it  in  142S;  but  it  nai 
not  consecrated  till  1^  followng  ye«ar. 

After  briefly  noticing  the  pieces  most  worthy  of  rematk  in 
the  Ainsty^  We  shall  proceed  to  those  of  the  North  Riding, 
begmniag  with  the  Vale  of  York.  We  shall  then  describe  thoee 
-which  are  situated  in  the  nortli-westem  part  of  the  coonty, 
afterwards  making  a  -cirayt  through  Cleyeland,  the  Eastern 
Moors,  and  the  sea^coast. 
-  In  proceeding  northward  from  York  towards  Malton,  the  fint 
place  ifiat  attracts  attention  is  StrBRiYF  Huttok,  a  pretty 
large,  but  irregularly  built  village,  in  the  wapentake  of  Bnl- 
mer,  about  ten  miles  from  York,  and  containing  about  six 
bundnsd  inhabitants*^  It  is  situat^  on  an  eminence  at  the 
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touthem  extremity  of  the  Howardian  HiUs,  aad  near  the 
edge  of  the  low  and  level  tract  which  was  formerly  co- 
vered by  the  forest  of  Galtres.  The  church  is  a  large  stnic* 
ture,  dedicated  to  St.  Helen ;  but  Sheriff-Hutton  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  castle,  which  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
tlie  village. '  It  is  a  venerable  ruin,  consisting  of  seven  stately 
lowers,  in  one  of  which  are  two  spacious  rooms,  almost  entire, 
especially  the  uppermost,  in  which  may  be  seen  the  remains  of 
a  painting,  but  too  much  defaced  to  exhibit  any  distinguishable 
rqwesentation.  This  castle  was  built  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen,  by  Bertrand  de  Bulmer:*  it  afterwards  came  into 
the  possession  of  Geofirey  de  Nevil,  who  married  the  heiren 
of  the  fiunily  of  Bulmer.  Ralph  de  Nevil,  the  first  Earl  of 
NorUimnberland,  repaired  the  injuries  which  it  had  sustained 
by  time  and  by  violence ;  and  at  his  death,  in  1889,  left  it,  to- 
gether with  other  large  estates,  to  Sir  Ralph  Nevil,  his  son 
and  hdr.  This  Sir  Ralph,  at  his  decease,  bequeathed  it  to  his 
grandson,  Ralph,  who  during  his  own  life  gave  it,  together  with 
ihe  manor  and  other  estates,  to  his  son,  Richard  Nevil, 
created  Earl  of  Salisbury.  This  nobleman  -  adhering  to  the 
party  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  in  the  civil  wars  between  the 
rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  was  taken  prisoner  at  ihe 
battle  of  Wakefield,  in  1460,  and  soon  after  beheaded  at  Pon- 
tefract.  His  estates  being  confiscated  to  the  crown,  Henry  the 
Sixth  appointed  Sir  John  Nevil,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  con- 
stable  of  the  Castle  of  Sheriff-Hutton.  In  this  office  he  was 
locceeded  by  the  famous  Earl  of  Warwick,  Richard  Nevil, 
who  being  shun  at  the  battle  of  Bamet,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
April,  1471,  his  lands  were  seized  by  Edward  the  Fourth,  and 
tins  castle  and  manor  were  given  to  Richard,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, the  king's  brother.  After  this  prince  had  usurped  the 
-throne  by  the  name  of  Richard  the  Third,  the  Castle  of  Sheriffs 
Hotton  became  the  prison  of  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence:  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  the 

Fourth, 
•  Csmdea's  Brit.  fol.  755.    Gibson's  edit. 
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Fourth,  was  also  confined  here  by  Richard.*  After  Henry  the 
the  Seventh  ascended  the  throne,  these  two  royal  prisoners 
were  brought  from  Sheriff-Hutton  to  London.  Theunfortu* 
oate  Warwick,  the  last  male  heir  of  the  house  of  York,  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  put  to  death.  The 
Princess  Elizabeth  was  resenred  for  a  more  favourable  destiny : 
Henry  the  Seventh,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  title  and  unite 
the  two  rival  houses,  made  her  his  queen.  This  manor  apd 
castle  are  now  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford* 

About  four  miles  farther,  towards  the  north-east,  is  Castle 
Howard,  the  seat  of  the  Eavl  of  Carlisle.  This  magnifi- 
cent mansion  was  built  from  a  design  of  Sir  John  Vanbn^^h, 
in  the  same  style  as  Blenheim  House,  in  Oxfordshire,  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Castle  of  Hinderskelf,  which  was  destroyed  by 
an  accidental  fire.  Castle  Hpward  has  a  longep  line  of  ftont 
tlian  Blenheim  Hous^,  and  its  exterior  is  extremely  magnificent: 
the  state  apartments  are  particularly  distinguished  for  grandeor 
of  appearance;  but  it  is  remarked,  that  the  ceilings  of  the 
rooms  in  general  exceed  the  usual  proportion  in  height  Tiw 
princely  collection  of  paintings,  statuea,  busts,  &c.  with  whidi 
this  mansion  is  enriched,  a&rd  a  high gcatiflcation  tothe ad* 
mirers  of  the  fine  arts,  whilst  the  liberality  of  tbe  noble  pre- 
prietor,  in  admitting  the  pubKc  to  view  tliis  elegant  repository, 
entitles  him  to  gratefbl  applause. 

The  ball  is  thirty-five  feet  square,  and  sixty  feet  high,  te^ 
minating  at  the  top  in  a  spacious  dome,  100  feet  high,  and 
adorned  with  columns  of  the  Corinthian  and  conqposite  order. 
The  walls  are  painted  by  Peligrini  with  the  history  of  Phcton, 
and  the  room  is  ornamented  with  several  antique  statues  and 
busts :  the  statues  are  those  of  Augustus,  Marcus  AyanXm, 
Sabina,  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  the  attitude  and  dnh 
pery,  Julia  Mammea,  the  consort  of  SepUmiua  Severus,  Bac- 
chus, .  Ceres,  Diodumenus,  succesfior  to  Caraecala,  the  dmpery 

ei^ceUeiiti 
♦  Rapin,  I.  p.  600. 
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kxedHeat,  The  butts  are,  Paris,  Adrian,  Lucius  V^ms,  Viiel* 
lius,  a  Bacchanal,  Epaphroditus,  and  Marcus  Antomnus. 

The  saloon  hlhirty^liur  feet  by  twenty-four  i  th^  ceiling  is 
ornamented  with  a  representation  of  Aurora.  The  statues  and 
busts  are  Jupiter  Serajns,  Pallas,  Cupid,  Conuiiodus,  Domitaan, 
Enobarbus,  lather  of  Nero,  Didins  Julianus,  Marcus  Aureluis» 
Adrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  lions,  buffaloes,  Ac 

The  dtning«room  is  twenty*eight  feet  by  twenty- one.  The 
chimDey-piece  is  supported  by  fluted  columns  of  Stenaa  marble: 
its  cornice  is  of  Sienna  and  white  marble,  with  grovfg  in  the 
middle,  of  polished  white;  and  upon  it  are  three  bronses, 
Pnitos,  Cassios,  and  die  Laocoon.  There  are  also  two  slabs 
of  fidlian  jasper,  and  a  valuable  urn  of  fine  green  porphyry; 
with  two  busts,  one  of  Marcus  Aurelios,  the  other  of  a  B^ic- 
^hana]« 

The  saloon  above  stairs,  thirty-three  feet  by  twenty-six,  has 
four  beautiful  tables ;  two  of  them  of  grey  granite,  the  two^ 
others  antique  yellow,  with  busts  and  paintings.  The  walls  are 
painted  by  PeligrinL  Upon  the  ceiling  are  Venus  and  Mi* 
nerra,  and  a  representation  of  the  prmcipal  incidents  in  the 
story  of  Troy,  viz.  the  Rape  of  Helen,  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia,  Achilles  in  disguise  in  the  midst  of  the  daughters  of 
Laomedes,  Ajax  and  Ulysses  contending  fior  the  armour  of 
Achilles,  the  Confli^ation  of  Troy,  and  Eneas  carrying  An- 
chises  on  his  shoulders  from  the  flames. 

The  drawing-room,  twenty-sev^  feet  by  twenty-three,  is 
adom^  with  rich  tapestry,  firom  the  designs  of  Rubens,  and 
with  two  fine  pillars  of  green  porphyry,  upon  one  of  which  is  a 
Uack  head,  and  on  the  other  a  sylvan  deity.  Here  are  abo. 
several  fine  bronaes,  and  a  bust,  esteemed  the  finest  ever 
brought  into  England,  which  was  found  at  Rome,  and  pur- 
•based  by  the  present  Ead  of  Carlisle,  when  he  visited  that 
city  with  Lord  Morpeth. 

The  blue  drawing-room  is  twenty-eight  feet  by  twentji  the 
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pRvement  is  mosaic.    Here  are  kw6  taUes  of  tard  tatiqiiet  snl 
a  number  of  busts  and  paintingk 

The  8tate»  or  gold  bed-foom*  iwenty-eigbt  feet  bj  twentj- 
firar,  is  hoog  with  fine  Brussels  tapestry*  after  the  designa  of 
Teniers.  The  ahimnej^j^ece  is  estremelj  elegant,  betog  sup- 
ported  by  Corinthian  columns ;  the  shafts  of  Sienna  marble; 
the  capitals,  bases,  and  cornice  of  white,  with  pigeons  of  white 
matble,  pdiabed  in  the  comer  of  the  friese*  UpoA  it  is  a  bust 
of  Jupiter  Serapis.  In  the  ornaments  abore  Js  the  Doge  of 
Venice,  performing  the  ceremony  of  espousing  the  aea,  by 
Caaaletti. 

The  green  damask-^room,  twenty-seven  feet  by  twenty«twe^ 
has  a  chimney'f  iece  of  beautiful  white  marble*  This  roooi  u 
embellished  with  two  veid  antique  pOlars,  and  ether  el^ant 
ornaments. 

The  yellow  bed-room^  twenty-seven  feet  by  twenty-tibree,  is 
hong  with  rich  ti^stry,  representing  Venus  blindfolded  by 
Cupid.    The  pictures  are  fine. 

The  silver  bed-room  has  a  beautiful  chimsey-jMece,  adorned 
with  busts,  and  a  variety  of  curious  embellishments. 

The  blue  room,  eighteen  feet  by  sixteen,  contains  two  de« 
gant  tables;  one  a  valuable  piece  of  green  antique  onental 
marble,  the  other  of  alabaster ;  with  a  number  of  fine  paintings. 

The  breakfest^Toom,  twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty-one,  is  eai- 
beDished  with  elegant  tables,  bronzes,  and  pictures. 

The  museum,  twenty-four  feet  square ;  and  die  antique  gal- 
lery, one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  by  twenty,  contains  a  vast 
asseAkblage  of  curiosities,  as  urns,  which  have  conttuaed  the 
ashes  of  ancient  heroes,  pieoes  of  mosaic  work,  and  tbe  busts  ci 
Csesar,  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  Cato,  Geta,  Virgil,  Homer* 
Hercules,  ^c.  In  thfe  south-west  comer  of  the  museum  is  a 
cylindrical  ahar,  about  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  which  once 
stood  in  the  temple  of  Delphi.    On  the  top  of  this  altar  is 

placed  a  tablet,  bearing  this  inscription  :«-* 

"Pass 

*  The  writer  of  this  volame  copied  the  inscription  on  the  spot,  io  July,  1810. 
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•<  Pan  Bot  thtt  ancinit  dtar  with  dtsdun ; 
Tw<a  ooce  ia  Ddpliifa  sacred  temple  rear*d« 
From  this  tbe  I^thian  poofd  ber  mjf»tic  strain, 
While  Greece  it$  fate  in  anxious  silence  heard. 

What  chief,  what  hero  cf  the  Achaiaa  race, 
Migtit  not  to  this  ha?e  bowed  with  holy  awe. 
Have  cloag  in  pions  reverence  nmnd  its  base. 
And  ih>m  the  voice  inspir*d,  received  the  law  ? 

A  British  cbief^  as  fam*d  ia  arms  as  tiiose. 
Has  borne  \\m  relic  o'er  the  Italian  wa^-es. 
In  war  still  friend  to  science,  this  bestows, 
And  Nelson  gives  it  to  the  land  he  saves." 

Tbe  superb  paintings  which  tAnm  this  princely  mansion  excite 
the  admiration  of  every  lover  of  the  arts;  we  shall  therefiire 
eadcnvour  to  give  our  readers  a  correct  catalogue  of  this  splen- 
did coUectioa. 

No.  L   The  finding  of  Moses. Dim  Diego  Vetasfueu 

If  this  picture  had  not  been  presented  by  the  court  of  Spain 
tirthe  Bishop  of  Orleans  as  a  work  of  that  master,  it  might  have 
been  doubted  whether  it  were  not  painted  by  some  other  of 
chose  great  Spanish  artists,  with  whose  works  those  who  hare 
not  visited  Spain  are  but  little  acquainted.  This  picture,  by 
whateirer  hand,  is  a  great  and  beautiful  specimen  of  the  art» 
and  was  considered  as  one  of  the  first  ornaments  of  the  Paian 
Royal,  at  Pans. 

No.  2»  A  portrait  of  Snyders,  the  famous  painter  of  ani- 
mals. •••• • Vandyclu 

This  was  painted  in  the  best  days  of  Vandyck,  either  before  he 
earae  to  England  and  made  portrait^^paintiDg  hia  profession,  or 
before,  like  most  other  portrait-painters,  he  undertook  more 
than  he  could  finish  with  spirit  or  care.  The  sober  dignity  of 
die  attitude,  the  exact  imitation  of  nature  in  the  head  and 
hands,  the  industrious  finishing  of  every  part,  and  the  exquisite 
colouring,  show  how  much  he  had  benefitted  by  the  worka  of 
Titian,  the  instruction  of  Rubens,  and  his  study  of  simple  nature. 

No.  9. 
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No.  Sk  lterodia8>  with  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  •  •  Ruienit 

This  18  a  mdancholy  subject,  finely  treated.  The  ferodooi 
beauty  of  Herodias  is  l^ell  contrasted  with  the  sofler  traits  of 
her  daughter ;  and  the  splendia  colouring  and  wonderful  eHect 
of  the  whole,  oompensate  the  horror  of  the  scene  which  it 
exhibits. 

No.  4.    The  Circumcision.  ***•  ^*i»**  •i^^Gio^.de  BdlinL 

A  beautifid  specimen  off  the  great  instructor  of  Titian  and 
Giorgioni.  The  subject  is  admirably  treated;  the  heads  re* 
tnaduibly  fine,  and  the  draperies  elegantly  coloured  and 
finished^ 

No.  5*    The  intombing  of  Christ.    ••••••••  Ludau.  Caraeci. 

This  picture  displays  an  union  of  grandeur  and  simplicity ;  and 
iQ  jthe  drawing  and  composition  is  equal  to  most  of  the  woriu 
of  Annibal  t  it  was  held  in  particular  estimation  in  the  dllec* 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

Noa.  6  and  7.    Two  landscapes.  •••%••  •  •  •  •  jinnibal CaraccL 

I^arge  size,  the  scenes  well  chosen,  the  execution  admirable. 

No«  8.    Portraits  of  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara.  ••••••  Tinioretk>. 

No.  9.    Portrait > Gi(u  Basuaio. 

Nd«  10.  Portrait  of    ■.  ■   '   ,  brother  to  the  Queen  of  Cyprus* 

Titiatu 

Finely  coanposed,  and  in  Titian's  best  manner.  The  shades 
are,  by  time,  become  somewhat  dark. 

No.  11.    Portrait  of  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

VandgcL 

No.  12.    Portrait  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  •  • Ditto. 

No.  IS.  Abraham  going  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac.  RemhrwudL 

Nos.  14  and  15.  Old  copies  of  the  two  riTal  pictures  of 
Guido  and  Dominichino,  at  Rome.-r-£rood  copies,  and  very 
valuable,  as  the  originals  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay. 

No.  16.    Mara  and  Venus. ••••JuUo  Romano^ 

A  small,  but  fine  and  valuable  picture,  purchased  firom  tbe 
Coniaro  Palace  at  Venice. 

.    No.  17.    Adoration  of  Christ  by.  the  Wise  M^n.  ^^Maieuse* 

Tbis 
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This  pictiire  k  a  moat  wonderful  productioD  of  the  art  Thoiigh 
painted  almoet  300  year»  ago,  it  appears,  from  the  freshnesg  of 
its  odoursy  to  have  been  finished  within  the  last  century. 
Every  part  is  touched  with  laborious  minuteness ;  and  the  dra- 
peries»  ornaments,  of  jewellery,  &c.  are  sufficient  for  the  em* 
ployment  of  years* 

No.  18«  A  collection  of  portraits  of  the  principal  charactem 
that  conqH^sed  the  couru  of  Francis  the  Second,  Charles  the 
Ninth,  and  Henry  the  Third,  kings  of  Fhmce.*  •••••<  *  Jennet. 

Nok  19«    The  &niily  of  Henry  the  Secondi  Kuig  of  France* 

Ki).  20.    Charles  the  First,  King  of  England,  and  his  son, 

the  Duke  of  Gloucester.   ♦ • • . . .  Stone. 

No.  21.    A  mastiff  dog,  with  cats.  •  •  * ••*  Titian. 

This  picture  was  obtained  from  the  Comaro  Palace  at  Venice, 
and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  arti 

Nos.  82 and  23«    Two  landscap6S4    ••••*•* ZuccareUL 

The  smallest  siae  in  the  collection,  but  finely  executed. 

Nos.  2^  and  25.    The  insides  of  temples.  •  •  •  •  • Panini. 

Nos.  26  and  27.  Two  large-siaed  pictures  of  sheep,  and 
other  cattle.    •  •  •  • Rom  di  Tivcla* 

No.  28.    The  Warren  HUl,  at  Newmarket. Wooton. 

CnrionSf  as  marking  the  change  of  costume,  &c. 

No.  29.  The  family  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  when  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland *• Wkeatley. 

This  picture  is  said  to  be  valuable  for  the  fidelity  of  the  por- 
traits. 

No.  SOL  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Howard,  said  to  be  a  present 
fiom  Cardinal  Ottoboni  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Carlo  Maratti. 

No.  81.    A  portrait  of  great  effect,  and  by  a  master  whose 

works  are  scarce.   Dominico  FettL 

.   No.  32.    Penelope  and  Ulysses. Primatiecio* 

No.  33.  A  young  Duke  of  Parma  and  his  Dwarf,  Corregia, 
Ft  chased  in  Italy,  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

No.  34.    Venus,  with  Adonis  dead. CavaUeri  Uhri* 

N<#3S •. * VanderveUe. 

No.  36. 
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No.  S6*     .••..•••# ••••*••# •  •  •  Vangoau 

No.S7.    Portnut  of  Omai Sir  JotL  ReynMs. 

The  artist  seems  to  have  taken  extraordinary  pains  with  this 
piece :  the  masterly  management  of  the  drapery ^  which  is  of 
.one  uniform  colour ;  the  dignified  simplicity  of  the  figure,  and 
the  beautiful  landscape  introduced^  render  this  pamting  equal 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind* 

No.  38.    St.  John  the  Evangelist. Sahatar  Rosa, 

No.  S9.    Portrait  of  Frederic,  Earl  oi  Carlisle,  when  young, 

m  the  robes  of  the  noble  order  of  the  Garter.  •  •  Sir  J.  Reynolds* 

No.  40.    Portrait  of  Frederic,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  when  a  boy. 

These  two  portraits  are  well  designed  and  executed;  the 
attitudes  are  easy  and  elegant. 

No.  41.  Portrait  of  the  famous  Earl  of  Arundel.  •  •  Anieitf. 
Excellent  for  its  drawing,  colouring,  and  effect. 

No.  42.  Portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  two  staves, 
bearing  one  as  earl  marshal,  the  other  as  lord  high  steward,  at 
the  trial  of  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham. HoUein, 

Nos.  4S  and  44.  Portraits  of  Lord  William  Howard  and  his 
wife,  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Lord  Dacre.  Com.  Jamem* 

No.  45.  Portrait  of  that  eminent  nobleman^  Thomas,  Duke 
of  Norfolk  (father  of  Lord  William  Howard)  beheaded  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  for  forming  the  design  of  espousing  Maiy,  the 
celebrated  Queen  of  Scots. 

No.  46.    Bmrtrait  of  Henry  the  Eighth. HoUdii* 

No.  47.    Portrait  of  Queen  Mary. •  •  •  Sir  AiUh.  Mere. 

No.  48.    The  present  Lady  Cawdor,  when  a  chUd. 

Sir  Josh.  ReynMi. 

This  is  an  elegant  portiait,  and  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  like- 


No.  49.   Portrait  of  the  present  Countess  of  Carlisle.  IHtio. 
The  figure  is  elegaot,  and  the  likeness  is  said  to  be  striking. 

No.  50.    PortraitofHenry,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  the  robes  of 

iheGurter.*** •••• • H^idton. 

One  of  the  best  pcrfbnnsnces  of  that  master.  * 

No.  51. 
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No.  51.    Portrait  of  Rederic,  Ear!  of  Carlisle,  in  the  robea 
of  the  Garter. Ht>ppm. 

No.  52.    A  half-length  figuft  of  ah  old  man.    •  *Rembrttndi. 

No.  58.    A  favourite  horfie%    -..». •••^  ••••5'mrt*. 

Nothing  can  excel  the  figures  both  of  the  hortfe  and  the  grboto. 

N06.54  and  55.    Two  small  pictures*  ••••»•  .•*-P.£ttttfa. 

N08.  56  and  57.     Two  landscapes. *  MJrf&tt. 

These  are  excellent  [Hece^  and  do  honour  to  that  masteh 

No.  58»  A  view  of  St.  James's  Park,  about  tfite  time  oF 
William  the  Third,  or  Queen  Anne. 

The  dresses  and  characters  render  t^is  picture  interesting  c 
the  painters  name  is  unknown ;  but  it  bears  the  marks  of  th# 
Dutch  school. 

No.  59.    James,  Duke  of  York Sir  P.  Lef^. 

No.  60k    Josselin,  Earl  of  Northumberland. \  Ditto. 

No.  61.    Duchess  of  Richmond. • Ditto, 

These  tht-ee  last  are  excellent 

No.  62.     Pope  Julius  the  Second,  writing.    Titim. 

No.  63.     Diogenes  and  Alexander.    Sohaft>r  RosH. 

No.  6*.    A  large  view  of  Venice. • . .  • .  Qinaietti. 

One  of  the  best  works  of  that  master. 

No.  65.     Portrait  of  Descartes.     , Rigatttk 

The  figure  is  extremely  graceful,  and  full  of  dignity. 

No.  66.  Herodias  with  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  Ffithh. 
A  good  [Hcture  of  that  master. 

No.  67.    Half-length  of  Lucretia Gtdd^, 

N06. 68, 69,  and 70.     Ruins. • F^Pttrri^ 

Well  painted,  and  with  great  care. 

Noa.  71.  72,  73,  74-,  75,  76,  77,  75,  19,  80,  81,  alid  8& 

Pieces  of ConahtH. 

Most  of  them  very  good ;  No.  82  the  best 

Nos.83,S4',85,86,87,a&d88^  Pictttrelr<rf'alat^iliiBa  j^'lfe. 
All  these  are  excellent. 

Nos.  89aDd90.    Vreirs.   -Gr^fUt. 

Very  lively  cabinet  pictures^ 

Vol.  XVI.  S  No.  W 
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Nos.  91  and  92.    Battle  pieces. •  •  ^•-^Burgonionu 

Spirited,  and  well  coloured. 

No.  93.     A  horse  fair. P.  IVotmrmans. 

No.  94.    A  fiurrier's  shop.    Ditto. 

No.  95.    A  small  landscape. Brugd. 

No.  96.  Inside  of  a  poultry  shop.  A  large-sized  and  well 
executed  picture ;  name  of  the  painter  unknown. 

No.  97.  Half-length  of  Ae  Earl  of  Northumberland,  impri- 
soned in  the  Tower,  arrayed  in  his  robes  of  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. Jansens. 

No.  98.  A  drawing  made  for  the  engraving  of  the  picture 
over  the  altar  of  the  Chapel  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  presented  by  Frederic,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  of  which  ho  was  a 
member.     Daniel  Volierra. 

Nos.  99  and  100.    Views  in  Ireland.     Painter  unknown. 

Nos.  101  and  102.  Drawings  in  red  chalk,  from  pictures  of 
Raphael  and  Dominichino. # Angdeiti, 

Nos.  lOS,  104,  and  105.  Portraits  of  Earls  of  Carlisle,  in 
coronation  robes.    Name  bf  the  painter  unknown. 

No.  106.  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Carlisle,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  found  murdered  in  the  Tower,  A.  D. 
1683.    Name  of  tlie  painter  unknown. 

No.  107.    Tlie  three  Marys.   Annibal  Caracci, 

This  extraordinary  and  inestimable  piature  may  be  considered 
as  the  **  ne  plus  ultra"  of  painting,  as  it  unites  all  the  excellen-* 
cies  of  the  art.  The  design,  composition,  and  colouring  cannot 
be  surpassed ;  while  the  deep  tragedy  which  it  exhibits,  and  the 
various  expressions  of  grief,  carried  to  the  extreme  point  of 
agonizing  woe,  produce  an  effect  which  language  cannot  de-> 
scribe.  The  estimated  value  of  this  master-piece  of  painting,  which 
once  enriched  the  splendid  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
would  appear  incredible  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  its 
excellencies.  It  is  said  that  the  court  of  Spain  made  a  proposal 
to  purdiase.  it  by  covering  its  surface  with  Louis  d'ors,  which, 
according  to  an  accurate  calculation,  would  amount  to  80001. 
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imd  that  an  oflfer  from  England  extended  to  a  «dll  gteater  sum. 
Before  the  commencement  *  of  the  troubles  in  France  it  was 
not  probable  that  it  could  have  been  purchased  at  any  price : 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  wreck  of  all  princely  grandeur,  oc- 
casioned by  the  revolution  in  that  kingdom,  it  found  its  way 
into  England,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  noble  owner  of  this 
house ;  where,  as  long  as  it  remains,  it  will  be  not  only  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration,  l^ut  a  memorial  of  the  instability  of  all  ter* 
restrial  power  and  greatness. 

No.  108.    St.  John  the  Evangelist.  •  •  •  > Dominichino. 

The  expression  simply  noble,  and  the.  countenance  divine  9 
the  hands  and  the  drapery  are  finished  in  the  best  manner  of 
this  great  master. 

No.  109.    Portrait  of  Annibal  Carracci,  by  himself. 

This  is  painted  with  great  force,  and  will  not  be  thought 
mi^laced  near  one  of  the  most  splendid  productions  of  his  as- 
tonishing pencil. 

No.  1 10.     Death  of  the  Virgin. Sarazin. 

A  picture  of  considerable  effect :  many  of  the  heads  are  in  a 
grand  style. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  superb  collection  without  ob- 
serving, that  the  admirers  of  painting,  and  the  connoisseurs  in 
Aat  art,  cannot  fail  of  meeting  at  every  step  with  the  highest 
gratification,  amidst  such  an  assemblage  of  master-pieces. 

The  taste  displayed  in  the  pleasure-grounds  corresponds  with 
the  magnificence  of  the  house.  The  park  is  beautiful  and  ex- 
tensive ;  and  the  present  Ear^  of  Carlisle  has  greatly  improved 
the  scenery  by  the  addition  of  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  at  an  ap- 
propriate distance  from  the  south  fron$.  A  beautiful  intermix? 
ture  of  wood  and  lawn  delights  the  eye ;  and  the  prospects  are 
every  where  rich,  and  full  of  pleasing  variety.  From  the  north 
front  of  the  house  there  is  a  distant  view  of  the  Moors. 

The  ornamental  buildings  in  the  park  are  in  a  style  of  gran* 
dear.    At  th^, entrance,  on  the  south,  is  an  elegant  inn,  for 
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ibe  aeemniodadoii  of  ttrangers^  In  die  eentre  «f  (bur  beiiit!« 
ful  «f enuef »  bordtred  on  each  side  with  kxfly  traes,  and  cmi- 
lAg  at  right  angles,  stands  a  statdy  quadrangular  obelisk,  100 
ftet  in  bei^ty  uriiidi  bean  the  fblknring  inacriptioDs:— 

On  tke  out  ade^  facing  the  avenue  that  leads  to  thehaim:'^ 

**  Virtoti  et  Fortune 

Jobuines,  Maribnrne  Docis, 

Patrne  Evopsque  Defeiuoris, 

Hoc  saxam 

Admintioni  ac  fkmae  socrani 

CarohUy  Camet  Cartiol,  poMk 

Anno  noDuai 

MDCCXIV." 

TaANtLATIOW. 

To  commemorate  the  vaionr  ind  success 
Of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
The  defender  of  his  conntrf  and  of  Europe, 
Charles,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  erected 

This  Stone, 

Saerad  to  admiration  and  to  fame. 

In  the  year  of  onr  Lord, 

1714. 

On  the  opposite  of  the  obelisk^  Jixcing  the  nest  em  avenue  ;— 

^  If  to  perfection  these  plantations  rise. 
If  they*  agre^Uy  my  heirs  surprise, 
This  faitfaflU  pillar  will  Acir  age  declare. 
As  long  as  tima  these  characters  shall  spare. 


Here  then  with  Idnd  remembrance  read  his  i 
Who  for  posterity  perlbnned  the  same. 

Charles,  the  third  Earl  of  Carlisle, 

Of  the  family  of  the  Howards, 

Erected  a  Castle 

Where  the  old  C^tle  of  Hindenkdf  stood, 

And  caUed  it 

Castle  Howard. 

Ht  likewise  OMde  the  plantations  in  this  park, 
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Belonging  to  this  seat. 

He  began  tliese  works  in  the  year  MDCCXiL 

And  Mt  Op  this  inscripticn 

Aano  Dom.  MDCCXXXL" 

ofjpotite  to  the  great  gmod  entrance,  in  the  novtb 
of  the  houf  e,  an  elegant  monument  commemorates  the 
of  the  immortal  Nekoo.     Those  glorious   nameSf 
V  Copeahaigeny  and  Trafai^gar,  inscdbed  on  three  of  ila 
m  large  gold  characters,  call  to  remembrance  the  achieve^ 
of  the  naval  hero»  and  testify  the  patriotism  of  the  noble 
of  this  mansion. 
It  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  house  is  an  Ionic 
wkh  four  porticos  and  a  beautiful  interior.    The  cot'  . 
4if  the  door-cases  are  supported  by  Ionic  columns  of 
and  jrellew  marhle ;  and  in  the  cMners  of  the  room  are 
of  the  same.    In  niches  ovex  the  doors  are  busts  of 
1,  Faustina,  Trajan,  and  Sabina.    The  floor  is  disposed< 
its  0^  asitique  marble  of  various  colours,  and  the 
erowned  witii  a  dome,  ornamented  with  gilding. 
A  a  quarter  q£  a  mile  farther,  and  nearly  in  the  same< 
stands  the  Mausoleum,  a  circular  buiHing,  above . 
in  diameter,  and  surrounded  with  a  kandiKmie  colon- 
Doric  pillars.    Over  the  vauk  is  aa  elegant  circular 
cornice  from  which  the  dome  rises,  is  supported  by 
;hian  columns ;  and  the  ornamental  carvings  of  tho 
p«ie. light  -and  pleasing.    The  height  of  the  structure  is 
Ibet ;  that  of  the  inside  is  sixty-eight  and  a  hatf ;  the 
in  diffiearent  compartments,  inlaid  with  DMrble. 

lit  or  THE  Genialoot  ov  the  illusteious  Family 
OF  the  Howabds. 

RosEAT  HowAED  (temp.  Henry  the  Sistk)  narried 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Thomas  de  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Noriolky  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  honourable  fa^ 
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milies  ID  England.  By  her  he  had  J6bn,  Dufte  6f  Norfolk,  who 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  who  had  issue  by  his^ 
wife,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Lord  Molins,  Thomas,  created 
Earl  of  Surry,  first  of  Richard  the  Third,  and  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, fiflh  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Thomas  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Sir  Frederic  Tilney,  by  whom  he 
had  Thomas,  the  third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  married  firsts 
Anne,  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  by  whom  he  had  a  sent, 
who  died  young ;  and  secondly,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward 
Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Henry, 
the  accomplished  Earl  of  Surry,  who  was  beheaded  by  the 
tyrant,  Henry  the  Eighth.  This  Henry,  Earl  of  Surry,  left 
issue  by  his  wife,  trances,  daughter  of  John  de  Vera,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  Thomas,  the  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  of  the  family  of 
Howard.  The  last-mentioned  nobleman  had  two^ivesi  first, 
Mary,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel,  by 
whom  he  had  Philip,  Earl  of  Arundel ;  secondly,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Thomas,  Lord  Audley,  by  whom  he  had  Hiomas, 
created  Earl  of  Suffolk  in  the  first  year  of  James  the  First,  and 
William,  made  at  the  same  time  Lord  Howard  of  Naworth Castle. 
The  said  Philip,  Earl  of  Arundel,  had  a  son  named  Thomas,  who 
was  restored,  first  of  James  the  First :  this  Thomas  was  father, 
first,  of  Henry,  and  second,  of  William,  created  Viscount  Staf- 
ford in  1640.  The  last  Thomas  was  father  of  Thomas,  the  fifth 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  thirteenth  of  Charles  the  Second ;  and 
of  Henry,  created  Earl  of  Norwich,  in  1683.  The  aforemen- 
tioned Thomas,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  left  issue  Tlieophilus,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  Thomas,  created  Earl  of  Berkshire  in  1629t  and 
Edward,  mude  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  in  the  same  year. 
William,  Lord  Howard,  of  Naworth  Castle,  son  of  Thomas,  the 
fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip. 
Philip,  Lord  Howard,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  William,  the 
father  of  Charles,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Carlisle  in  1661;*^ 
and  from  whom  the  present  illustrious  nobleman,  proprietor 

of 

*  SfeTindal'8  Ntftes  on  Rapin,  Vol.  I.  p.  «31,  and  Vol.  II.  p.  161 ;  anil 
DAgdaM  Baron.  Vol.  II.  p.  265,  &c. 
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of  the  aupeib  mansion  of  Castle  Howard,  is  descended.    To 
Avoid  prolixity,  we  shall  only  add,  that  the  noble  family  of  the 
Howards  have  often  filled  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and' 
always  made  an  honourable  figure  in  English  history. 


MALTON. 

At  the  distance  of  about  five  miles  to  the  north«east  of 
Castle  Howard  is  Malton,  a  well-built  borough  and  market- 
town,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  and  agreeable  country. 

In  the  Saxon  times  Malton  was  possessed  by  the  Earls  Si- 
ward  and  Turkil ;  and  immediately  before  the  conquest  it  was 
held  by  a  nobleman  named  Colebrand,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  the  conqueror,  and  given  to  Gilbert  Tyson,  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers. In  the  reign  of  Henry,  Eustace  St.  John,  a  great 
favourite  of  that  monarch,  possessed  the  lordship  of  Malton, 
by  inheritance  firom  his  mother,  the  grand-daughter  of  Gilbert 
Tyson,  and  heiress  to  the  family  estates.  This  Eustace  St. 
John  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Empress  Maud  against  King 
Stephen,  and  delivered  the  Castles  of  Malton,  and  Alnwick  in 
Northumberland,  to  David,  King  of  Scotland.  The  Scottish 
monarch  placed  a  strong  garrison  in  Malton  Castle,  and  laid 
waste  the  neighbouring  country;  but  Thurston,  Archbishop 
of  York,  having  collected  an  army,  defeated  Che  Scots,  took 
the  castle,  and  reduced  the  town  to  ashes.  Eustace  retreated 
into  Scotland,  and  was  present  in  the  second  line  of  the  Scot- 
tish army  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  which  was  fought  in 
the  year  1136,  about  three  miles  from  Northallerton.  Being 
afterwards  reconciled  to  the  king,  he  returned  into  England, 
and  rebuilt  the  town  of  Malton,  which  from  that  period  ac- 
quired the  name  of  New  Malton.  Eustace  lived  to  see  Henry 
the  Second  ascend  the  throne  of  England,  and  was  slain  fight- 
ing in  his  cause  against  the  Welsh,  A.  D,  1156.*    Tliis  family 

8  i  being 

•  HinderwelVs  Ui^t.  of  Scarborough,  p.  322. 
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being  ^Ktiaqt  in  the  reign  (ji  Edward  the  Second,  the  castle 
came  i|^to  th^  kiog's  possesrion^  and  John  de  Mowbray  waf 
c;pn6tit;^ted  ka  governor. 

The  manor,  after  yarious  tcanafen  by  ipani%ge,  waa  at  Ia9t 
divided  between  the  Eures,  the  Cliffords,  and  the  Corners,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  but  the  family  of  Eure  had 
the  whole  lordship  of  Old  MaltDn. 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  Ralph,  Lord  Eure,  built  a 
9iq09i{Si;^t  hoi^e  in  New  Majtqn ;  but  living  Bo  iasne,  his 
^tiiites  Qan^e  into  the  possession  of  his  unct^,  William,  Lord 
Eure)  who  left  two  diaugbters,  co^heiressea.  These  disagreeing 
libout  the  possession  of  this  noble  mansion,  it  was,  after  a  te- 
4ious  and  expensive  litigation,  determined  to  be  pulled  down, 
i|^  its  materii^s  divided  ;  which  was  partly  carried  into  execu- 
tipn  under  the  inspection  of  the  high  sheriff;  and  so  scrupa- 
^sly  was  tlie  division  made,  that  the  **  stones  were  even 
llJI^red  one  by  one.'^*  But  it  would  seem  that  B<me  compro- 
9ii^e  h^d  b^n  e^ted  before  a  complied  dilapidation  took 
place,  as  the  lodge  in  the  front,  wilh  three  airchj&d  gatewi^ 
QjQ;tFt  the  street,  are  left  standing. 

^ary,  tl>e  youngest  of  these  two  d^ughter8,  was  married  to 
WiUiam  Palmes,  Esq.  of  Linley,  in  this  cpunty ;  who,  in  right 
of  hJ3  wife,  held  the  manors  of  Old  and  New  ]V£altpn,  which  he 
cpnyeyed  to  Sir  Thomaa  Wentworth. 

In  th^  year  1728,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Wentwor4{h  obtained 
thie  dignity  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  by  the  Utle  of  Lord  Malton; 
a,nd  in  l?^^  he  was  created  Marquis  Qf  Rockingham.  His 
Iprdship  dying,,Decem,ber  the  fourte^th,  1760^  was  succeeded 
ip  his  titles  and  estates  by  his  only  son,  Charles  Watson  Went- 
worth, who,  on  the  fourth  of  February,  in  the  same  year,  had 
b;een  elected  Knig}it  of  the  Garter.  Thi^  excellent  statesman 
l^d  disinterested  patriot  dying  in  17^62,  his  nephew,  Sad  ?it; 
William,  succeeded  to  the  manor  of  Malton,.  and  his  other  prin- 
cipal, ei^tates. 

New 
*  Htuderwell's  Hist.  Of  Scarboroagb,  p.  323. 
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Nev  Malton  Is  very  pleasantly  seated  oa  an  eminence  over- 
Ipoking  the  Derwent,  which  runs  along  a  beautiful  vale  on  the 
•ottth-east  side  of  the  town.  The  entrance  from  Scarborough, 
by  a  spacious  stone  bridge  over  the  river,  has  a  picturesque  ap- 
peartfioe ;  and,  on  the  right  hand,  are  some  of  the  remains  of 
the  walls  of  an  ancient  castle.  From  this  bridge  the  main  street 
rises,  with  a  continued  but  gentle  ascent,  for  the  space  of  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  west  end  of  the  town,  in  the  road  towards 
York.  The  houses  are  somewhat  more  that  600  in  number, 
nostly  bttilt  of  stone,  and  the  town  contains  about  3400  inhabit 
tants.  Here  are  two  parish  churches,  St.  Michael's  and  St. 
Leonard's :  the  spire  of  the  latter  is  a  truncated  cone,  and  has 
a  singular  appearance.  *  Malton  is  supposed,  by  Drake,  to  be 
the  Roman  Camelodunum ;  and  his  opinion  is  adopted  by  the 
karoed  historian  of  Scarborough,  f 

Malton  is  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  sends  two  members 
to  parliament,  chosen  by  the  householders.  Here  is  a  weekly 
maxkety  on  Saturday,  and  a  great  trade  is  carried  on  in  com, 
of  which  a  vast  quantity  is  sent  every  year  into  the  western 
parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  to  other  places.  The  Dert^ent  is  made 
navigable  to  Alalton,  and  the  quantity  of  corn  sliipped  at  this 
place  in  the  year  1796  amounted  to  56,065  quarters.  X  Here 
are  also  three  &irs  annually,  viz.  on  the  Saturday  before  Palm 
Simdayy  Whitsuntide,  and  on  the  tenth  of  October.^  At  the 
lint  of  these  fairs,  and  on  some  days  before,  there  is  a  very  great 
shew  of  horses,  and  a  considerable  concourse  of  the  south 
coontry  dealers ;  and  aU  of  them  being  great  cattle  fairs,  are 
much  frequented  by  farmers  and  graziers. 

PiCKEBiKO,  nine  miles  to  the  northward  of  Malton,  is  said 
to  be  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  tradition  reports  it  to  have 

been 

*  At  old  Maltoo,  a  viUtge  abont  half  a  mile  cHstanr,  is  a  free-school, 
fwunlcd  bj  Archbisliop  Holgatc,  of  wbiclt  the  endowment  is  now  about 
93L  per  aaoaai,  with  a  good  bousCy  &e. 

f  Drake's  EborsauD,  p.  34.    Hioderwell's  Hist  Scarborongh,  p.  13. 
4  Ibid,  p.  3:21. 
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been  founded  by  the  Britons  before  the  Roman  inTasion.  It 
once  sent  two  members  to  parliament,  but  it  no  longer  retains 
that  privilege.  The  town  is  long  and  straggling,  and  contains 
only  about  2000  inhabitants ;  but  it  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an 
eminence,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  a  brook  called  Pickering 
beck.  Here  is  a  weekly  market  on  Mondays ;  and  a  fair  for 
homed  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  is  annually  held  on  the  four- 
teenth of  September.  Pickering  belongs  to  the  Duchy  of  Lan* 
caster,  and  has  a  jurisdiction  over  several  of  the  neighbouring 
villages.  *  The  church  is  an  ancient  and  spacious  building  with 
a  lofty  spire. 

Near  the  western  extremitj'  of  the  town  stands  the  castle, 
which  is  now  in  a  very  ruinous  state  ;  and  part  of  the  ground 
within  tlie  walls  is  converted  into  gardens.  The  situation  is  fine, 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  commanding  a  delightful  view  over  the 
vale  of  Pickering,  celebrated  for  its  fertility. 

It  is  uncertain  by  whom  this  castle  was  founded ;  it  appean 
by  the  Doomsday  book,  that  Pickering,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  belonged  to  Morcar,  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
To  whom  it  was  given,  after  the  conquest,  is  unknown,  as  its 
name  is  not  found  in  any  of  our  records  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Third,  who  assigned-  the  custody  of  it  to  WiUiam,  Lord 
Dacre,  high  sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
reign  Henry  gave  the  castle  and  lordship  of  Pickering  to  his 
son  Edmund.  This  prince  obtained,  from  Edward  the  First,  a 
charter  for  holding  an  annual  fair  at  Pickerinjg,  and  left  the 
lordship  to  his  son  and  heir,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who, 
in  the  following  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  was  at  the 
Lead  of  the  confederacy  against  Gavestone,  and  afteniards 
against  the  Spencers ;  but,  being  made  prisoner  at  Borough- 
bric'ge,  he  was  beheaded  at  Pontefract.  His  estates  being 
forfeited,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  king ;  and  the  custody 
of  the    Castle   of   Pickering  was  assigned  to  Henry  Perc}', 

Earl 

•  The  road  from  Pickeiing  to  IMalton  lies  through  a  very  fertile,  but  lov 
lod  mi  I  y  district. 
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%aal  of  Northumberland.  But  Edward  the  Second  being  de« 
posed,  Henry,  brother  and  heir  of  the  above  mentioned  Tho- 
mas, Earl  of  Lancaster,  obtained  an  act  of  parliament,  revers- 
ing his  brother's  attainder,  and,  by  that  means,  became  re-pos- 
sessed of  his  honours  and  estates.  These,  at  his  death,  devolved 
oxk  his  son  Henry,  who  left  two  daughters,  co-heiresses,  Maud 
ftnd  Blanch.  On  the  division  of  his  estates,  the  castle  and* 
manor  of  Pickering  descended  to  the  latter,  then  wife  of  John 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  afterwards,  in  her  right,  Duke 
of  Lancaster.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  this  castle  ivas  again 
in  the  hands  of  the  crown.  And  in  the  civil  wars,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First,  it  stood  a  siege  for  some  time  against  the 
forces  of  the  parliament. 

RiRBT-MooRsiDE,  in  the  wapentake  of  Ryedale,  is  a  small 
market-town,  situated  eight  miles,  nearly  west,  from  Pickering, 
containing  about  1400  inhabitants.  The  market  is  on  Wednes* 
day ;  and  it  has  two  fairs,  on  Wednesday  in  Whitsun-week,  and 
on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  for  horned  cattle,  sheep,  &c« 
At  this  place  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  *  after 
having,  by  the  most  extravagant  dissipation,  squandered  away 
his  immense  patrimonial  inheritance,  died  on  the  seventeenth  of 
April,  1687,  in  extreme  want  and  misery.  The  parish  register 
records  his  burial,  but  in  what  part  of  the  church-yard  his  re- 
muns  are  deposited,  is  not  known.  The  house  in  wliich  he  ex- 
pired, stands  in  the  market-place,  and  is  now  occupied  by  a  re- 
spectable family  of  the  name  of  Atkinson. 

The  following  is  a  literal  extract  from  the  register  i — 

**  PibRIALS. 

1687,  Apiil  17th.    Oorgcs  vilaiis  Lord  dooke  of  bookinsram.* 

In  1784,  there  appeared  in  the  Whitehall  a  paper,  a  letter 
from  the  Earl  of  Arran,  afterwards  Duke  of  Hamilton,  t>  a 
friend,  saying,  that  **  the  earl,  passing  through  Kirby-Moorside, 

attended 

*  He  was  the  ron  of  George  ViUiers,  Dnke  of  Backingham,  who  Has 
«ta(bb64  by  Felton. 
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attended  accidentally  the  duke's  last  moments ;— that  he  died 
April  the  fifteenth,  1687^  aged  sixty ;  and  having  no  penon 
to  direct  his  funeral,  and  the  earl  being  obliged  to  pursue  his 
journey,  he  engaged  —  Gibson,  Esq.  to  see  him  decently  in- 
terred." 

Pope  give»  the  following  poetical  description  of  the  miserable 
scene  which  closed  the  life  of  that  once  distinguished  noble* 
man: — 

**  In  tfae  worst  ian*s  wont  room,  with  mat  half  himgi 
The  floors  of  plaster  and  the  walb  of  duii^. 
On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repaired  with  straw, 
With  tape-tied  cnrtains  never  meanUo  draw ; 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red. 
Great  Villicrs  lies — Alas !  how  chang'd  from  bim, 
That  life  of  pleasure  and  that  sonl  of  whim! 
Gallant  and  gay  in  CUefden*s  proud  alcove, 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love  ; 
Or  just  as  gay  at  codqciI  in  a  ring . 
Of  mimic  statesmen  and  their  meny  king* 
No  wit  to  flatter,  left  of  all  his  store. 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 
There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends, 
And  fame,  tliis  lord  of  useless  tfaonsands  ends." 

In  these  celebrated  lines,  however.  Pope  has  either  used  a 
poetical  license,  or  been  misinformed,  respecting  the  house 
where  this  profligate  nobleman  expired,  as  there  is  no  tradition 
of  its  haying  ever  been  an  inn.  Pope  also  mentions  *<  the  floors 
of  plaster,"  but  the  room  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  died,  is  s 
chamber :  the  same  deal  floor  remains ;  and  it  is  still  shewn  to 
the  curious. 

KiRKDALE  (t.  6.  Kirk  in  the  Dale.) — The  parish  of  Kirk- 
dale  joins  that  of  Kirby-Moorside  in  its  whole  length  from  north 
to  south,  the  former  being  to  the  west  of  the  latter«  Although 
extensive  it  is  but  thinly  inhabited,  containing  little  more  thsn 
800  souls.  *  It  consists  of  four  small  viUages,  several  sepsrate 
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ftim-hottsesy  Kirkdale,  and  the  west  side  of  Bransdale.  Tht 
Vale  of  Kirkdale,  continued  to  Bransdale,  is  upwards  of  ten 
miles  long,  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south.  In  the  southern 
extremity  of  this  vale  stands  an  ancient  church,  in  a  most  se» 
questei^  but  beautiful  spot,  surrounded  with  woods,  a  consi* 
derable  brook  running  close  to  the  church-yard.  The  Saxon 
inacription  over  the  door  of  this  church  shews  its  antiquity :  It 
is  cut  on  an  entire  freestone  of  seven  feet  five  inches  in  length, 
by  one  foot  ten  inches  in  breadth.  The  following  is  the  pur« 
port  of  the  inscription : — 

Onn,  GkraeUonU  filins,  emit  Sancti  Oregoiii  Ecclesiam;  tunc  toterat 
dhtita  et  eonapsa,  et  ille  pactus  est  cum  Maccan  illam  m  solo  rcnorare, 
Christo  ct  Saneto  Gregorio,  in  Edvardi  diebus  Rcgw  et  io  Tosti  dicbtn 
Cemitik 

Upon  the  dial  in  the  middle  part  ••— 

Hcc  est  diet  tempori^  delineatio,  vei-sns  solsiitiam  hyemU. 
Et  Hawarth  mr  fecit,  et  Brand  Presbyter. 

Oim,  Oanial*s  son,  bought  St.  Gregory's  Churchy  then  it  was  all  gone  to 
nuD  and  fallen  down ;  and  lie  agreed  with  Maccan  to  renew  it  from  tlie 
frmmd  to  Christ  and  St  Gregory,  in  Edward^s  days  the  King,  and  Tosti's 
days  the  BarL 

This  is  a  dranght  exhibiting  the  time  of  day,  whilst  the  snn  is  passing  to 
and  front  the  winter  solstice. 

And  Hawarth  me  made  and  Brand  the  Priest.  * 

From  the  above,  appears  the  antiquity  of  Kirkdale  Church ; 
Ibr  Tosti,  the  fourth  son  of  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  brother 
to  King  Harold,  was  created  Earl  of  Northumberland  by  King 
Edward  the  Confessor,  in  the  year  1056 ;  but  being  of  a  cruel 
and  torbolent  disposition,  he  was  expelled  the  kingdom  in  the 
year  1065,  and  lost  his  life  the  year  following  at  Stamford 
bridge^  near  York.  Hence,  this  church  must  have  been  re- 
built, 

*  The  Latin  and  Eaglfah  translations  of  the  above-mentioned  Saton  in- 
ietipti«Ni,  ara  Sd^tli  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Gougft,  by  the  lat» 
l^ha  diaries  Brooke,  Esq.  sf  the  Herald's  Cottege,  F.S.  A. 
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built,  and  the  inscription  cut  between  the  years  1056  an4 
1065. 

,  There  are,  in  this  parish,  three  manors,  viz.  Wimbleton,  be- 
longing to  Charles  Duncombe,  Esq.  of  Duncombe  Park ;  Nair- 
ion,  belonging  to  John  Whytehcad,  Esq.  lessee  of  the  tythes 
under  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  pays  a  stipend  of  101.  per 
annum  to  the  curate,  and  an  annual  sum  to  the  university  to- 
irarda  the  support  of  a  botannical  garden ;  and  Welbuni,  be- 
longing to  the  representatives  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Robinsoo, 
of  Welbum,  A.M.  Rector  of  Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire,  whose 
grandfather  acquired  it  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  die  fa- 
mily of  Gibson,  of  Welbum.  The  Rev.  John  Robinson  was 
the  last  male  branch  of  the  ancient  house  of  Strangeways,  for- 
merly of  great  note  in  this  county,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  who  took  the  name  of  Robinson  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  on  inheriting  the  estates  of  Che  Robinsons  of 
Thomton-Riseborough.  By  his  death,  in  1801,  his  estates  be- 
came the  property  of  his  three  nieces,  the  Miss  Caylep,  daugh- 
ters of  the  Rev.  Digby  Cayley,  Rector  of  Thurnamby,  and  son 
of  Sir  George  Cayley  late  of  Brompton,  who  married  Elizi^ 
beth,  sister  of  the  Rev.  John  Robinson.  These  three  ladies  are 
established  as  follows :  Lucy,  the  eldest,  is  married  to  Arthur 
Cayley,  Esq.  first  cousin  of  the  present  Sir  George  Cayley,  of 
Brompton ;  Dorothy  is  married  tp  the  Rev,  Francis  Wrangham, 
A.M.  and  F.S.A.  Rector  of  Hunmanby,  in  the  East  Riding; 
and  Frances,  the  youngest,  to  Tliofnas  Smith,  M.D.  The  bu- 
rial-place of  the  family  of  the  Robinson's  was  in  Kirkdale 
Church ;  and  there  are  several  elegant  monuments  erected  in 
the  chancel  to  the  memory  of  the  Gibsons,  Robinsons,  and 
Cayleys. 

Helmsley.— At  the  disUnce  of  six  miles  south-west  from 
Kirby-MooTsidei  is  Helmsley,  a  small  market  town  in  the  hun- 
drc'd  of  Ryedale.  It  is  seated  on  the  declivity  of  a  small  emi- 
nence, gently  sloping  towards  the  banks  of  the  Rye:  the 
bouses  are  mostly  built  of  stone,  and  the  town  contains  aboiil 
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J450  infaabitantSf  who  are  chiefly  supported  by  agriculture,  and 
the  linen  manufacture.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  there 
are  four  annual  fairs,  viz.  May  the  nineteenth^  July  the  six- 
teenth, October  the  first  and  second,  and  November  the  fifth 
and  sixth,  for  homed  cattle,  sheep,  linen,  and  woollen-cloth,  &c» 

The  Parish  of  Helmsley  lies  on  the  western  side  of  that  of 
Kirkdale,  to  which  it  is  contiguous  throughout  its  whole  length. 
It  extends  more  than  sixteen  miles  from  north  to  south,  and, 
besides  the  town  of  Helmsley,  comprises  six  distant  villages,  a 
number  of  scattered  farms,  and  the  Valley  of  Bilsdale,  which 
stretches  out  in  length  to  the  hills  of  Cleveland ;  the  whole  pa- 
rish containing  about  S500  inhabitants.  At  the  upper  end  of 
Bilsdale,  is  the  source  of  the  river  Rye,  which  passes  by  the 
ruins  of  Rievaulx  Abbey,  winds  through  the  beautiful  grounda 
of  Duncombe  Park,  skirts  the  town  of  Helmsley,  and  from 
dience  pursues  its  meandering  course  about  sixteen  miles 
through  a  rich  and  fertile  vale,  till  it  falls  into  the  Derwont,  a  lit- 
tie  ibave  Malton. 

The  northern  limits  of  these  three  parishes,  Kirby-Moorside^ 
Kirkdale,  and  Hehnsley,  conjointly  rango  along  the  edge  of 
Cleveland  Hills  in  a  direction  firom  east  to  west,  in  Uic  boundaiy 
line  of  the  hundreds  of  LangbarugU  and  Ryedale.  The  height 
of  these  hills,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  by  a  very  accurate 
calculation  made  in  the  year  1789,  on  a  tumulus,  &t  tlie  north 
end  of  Bransdale  Rigg  in  the  said  boundary  line,  is  found  to  be 
1444  feet  seven  inches.  * 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Helmsley  f  and  Kirby- 
Moorside,  and  part  of  the  parish  of  Kirkdale,  belonged  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  miserable  end  has  just  been  re- 
lated* These  estates  were  purchased  of  that  dissipated  noble* 
man  by  Sir  Charles  Duncombe  ;  and  the  present  elegant  man- 
sion at  Duncombe  Park,  near  Helmsley,  was  built  by  Thonia» 

Duncombe, 

*  For  the  very  accarate  and  cifciimstantiai  iafoniiation  relative  to  thU 
4iilrict,  the  writer  i^  indebted  to  the  Rev.  G.  Dixna,  of  Helmsley. 
t  Including  Dnnccnibc  Patk. 
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Dimcombe,  Esq.  grandfather  of  Charles  DutDcombe,  Esq.  the 
present  proprietor. 

The  Castle  of  Helmsley  has  once  been  a  place  of  consider* 
able  note.  In  the  reigns  of  the  three  Edwards,  it  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Ross,  but  by  whom  it  was  founded  is  uncertain.  It 
was  besieged,  and  taken,  by  the  parliamentarians  under  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  in  the  civil  vi^ar,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First. 
The  ruins,  yet  remaining,  consist  of  a  lofly  tower  and  some 
other  detached  parts,  with  a  gateway,  situated  on  an  eminence, 
surrounded  with  a  double  moat. 

DuKCOMBE  Pajik,  the  seat  of  Charles  Slingsby  Dun- 
combe,  Esq.  about  half  a  mile  from  Helmsley,  *  abounds  with 
splendid  embellishments.  The  house  is  a  superb  edi6ce,  de* 
signed  by  Vanbrugh,  but  executed  by  Wakefield,  and  cotn« 
pleted  in  the  year  1718.  The  hall  and  saloon,  in  partiihilar,  are 
finished  in  the  most  correct  classic  taste,  and  are  greatly  admired 
by  tourists.  The  hall  is  sixty  feet  in  length  by  forty  feet  in 
breadth,  surrounded  with  sixteen  fluted  Corindiian  pillars,  and 
ornamented  with  twelve  busts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
large  medallions  of  the  twelve  Caesars,  statues  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses,  &c.  The  saloon,  eighty-eight  feet  by  twenty*fbur 
and  a  half,  is  formed  in  three  divisions  by  Ionic  pillars;  and  ele- 
gantly  adorned  with  antique  statues  and  family  pictures,  f  Oh 
one  side  of  the  door,  next  the  garden,  is  the  bust  of  Horace ; 

on  the  other,  that  of  Tully. 

There 

*  Fourteen  miles  from  Castle  Howard,  and  twenty-three  mites  from  York. 

t  Among  tlie  statues  is  a  Dioscolns,  which  is  regarded  as  a  master-piece. 
This  statae  is  of  the  marble  of  Pontelicoii,  a  quarry  near  Athens.  When 
it  was  fonnd  is  not  knoinii.  But  the  first  public  notice  of  it  was  given  ky 
by  a  print  in  the  Mercnrialis  de  Arte  Gymnast ira,  I57f .  There  have  lately 
been  discovered  two  repetitions  of  this  statue,  one  in  the  Museum  Clemen* 
tinum,  and  tlie  other  in  the  Villa  Borghese.  They  are  of  far  inferior  work* 
manship ;  but  they  prove  the  esteem  in  which  this  statne  was  held  by  the 
ancienii.  The  Dioscolns  exhibits  a  masterly  combination  of  strength  and 
activity.  The  right  hand  is  modem.  Hinderwell**  Hist.  ScarbonHigki 
p.  3S7. 
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Tliif  elegant  mansion  is  celebrated  for  a  choice  collection  of 
paiatingSy  the  productions  Of  the  most  eminent  masters.  The 
following  catalogae  of  the  most  admired  pieces  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  accurate  that  is  extant : — 

dorinda  wounded  by  Tancred;  a  story  fromTasso. 

Simon  da  Petara. 

Pope's  Villa  at  Twickenham.    JVoatan. 

The  two  Nympbsy  or  Pan  overcome  by.  Cupid. 

Augustin  Caracd. 
The  pictures  in  oil  of  this  master  are  scarce. 

Rlevaulx  Abbey.    Wootan. 

Garrick,  in  the  character  of  Richard  the  Third.  ••Hogarth. 

The  Annmiciation  of  the  Virgin.    ••Barocho. 

A  Dutch  merchant. Rembrandt. 

A  portrait  of  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Momingy  a  landscape.    Claude  Lorraine* 

The  light  wonderfully  good ;  the  trees  finely  executed ;  the 
expression  great. 

Evening,  a  landscape.  •• • Ditto. 

-The  colours  glowing,  the  trees  excellent ;  on  the  whole,  ini- 
mitdile.  Both  these  pictures  are  said  to  have  been  painted  for 
the  celebrated  Cardinal  BentivogUo. 

The  scourging  of  Christ. Old  Palma. 

This  picture  was  pahit^  ia  competition  with  Titian,  and 

crowned.  It  was  purchased  out  of  the  Justinian  Palace  at  Rome, 

-  A  Holy  Family.  •  •  Protpero  Fontana,  master  of  all  the  Caracci, 

Christ  supporting  the  Cross,  followed  by  St.  Veronica. 

Gioseppe  Ckiari. 

The  Madona  deUa  Coniglia.    •••••••••••% •  •  •  Titian. 

The  colouring  is  brilliant ;  the  boy  excellently  painted :  the 
shepherd  is  Titian's  own  portrait. 

St.  Catharine,  ..••••••....•« • Guido. 

This  picture  is  painted  on  nlk. 
The  Angel  appearing  to  the  Sliepherds,  some  of  whom  are 

povtraiis  of  Venetian  noblemen.    • •  Giacomo  Sassano* 

Vol.  XVI.  T  A  landscape. 
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A  laodaetye^ '•'••• •••••  • PidrodaCotUme 

Venus  and  AixttoJhr  Wir*.,.#r. ••*.........  ...%.•  Titian. 

The  cdoun  are  admirably  fine ;  the  plEutt  and  folds  exqui- 
sitely finished.  This  picture  ^^rair  presented  by  the  bsC  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  of  the  Medici  fiuniff,^  to  Marshal  Wallis,  fW  the 
exact  diBcipUne  in  which  6e  kept  tlie  imperial  troops  while  he- 
was  governor  of  Milan* 

ACliarity. •••••GusA. 

The  three  times  ef  the  day.  ••••• • Waatcitu 

The  adoration  of  the  Sbepherds««  •  • ' • Gmde^ 

This  is  a  most  noble  picture ;  Che  attitudes  are  excellent.  If 
was  purchased  out  of  the  Cibo  Pfdoce^  at  Romer 

A  head  of  Herodias. DtUo.^ 

This  is  a  foished  sketch  for  the  great  picture  in  the  Corsini 
Palace*  at  Rome:  it  is  very  fine. 

A  head  of  Ceies,  by  Guidons  faTourite  schdar,. 

ElizabeUa  Sirani. 
Her  name  is  inscribed  on  the  girdle  that  fastens  the  garment 
over  th^  shoulders. 

Head  of  St.  Paul.    •- • «••••  Leonardo  da,  Vinei, 

Esteemed  one  ef  the  master-pieces  of  that  great  painters 
the  expression  is  grand,  the  coleurs  are  fiae^  and  the  minutia 
inimitablei 

The  Sakitatton  of  the  Virgin  .•••••.....*•   .....  JL^  Bnm. 

The  Martyrd«n»  of  St.  Andrew.***  *  • Carlo  DokL 

A, Holy  family.    * ♦•......•.  ..Andrea  dd  Sariu 

A  Madona  and  Child.* •• '•Carlo  Cign^m* 

This  is  esteemed  an  extremely  fine  piece.  There  is  a  copy 
of  this  picture,,  by  Trevisani,  in  the  Borghese  Palace^  at  Roaie. 

An  Angel  supporting  Christ  on  the  teobr ^^Banxko. 

Very  fine. 
Bacchus  coming  to.  ofier  marriage  to  Ariadne,  when  deserted 

by  Theseus  in  the  Isle  of  Naxos * * •  ••GtcMlt. 

This  (ncture  is  finely  executed.  Ariadne  is  delieate  and  de- 
gant ;  the  drapeiy  is  beautifuL 

Chrirt 
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CttfiA  meeting  St.  3ohn  \n  the  Wtlderneid.    • Guidon, 

tile 'figures  and  drapery  extremely  fine. 

Adam  and  JBre.  . .  • .  *  * » 4 . . . .  •  k •*»#••  •  i)<mimchinOi 

▼enus  diisnading  Adonis  titam  gding  to  the  chaCe.  ••Attano* 

A  Nativity.    ••• •........»...*.. ...... BorocAo* 

There  afe  two  lightt  m  this  picture ;  the  light  iVom  the  child) 

and  the  moonlight,  both  delicately  exeeutedb   Joseph  is  open* 

ing  the  door  to  the  Shepherds. 

A  kod4torm— (adminibly  finished) »•••••.. Poussin*, 

A  Magdalen  adoring  a  glbry  round  the  cross.    •  •  •  •  Corregio. 
This  picttnre  was  purchased  out  of  the  house  of  a  descendant 

Tbe  Aanimption  of  the  Virgin.  ••*•••  •^••••Carlo  Marattu 
Artemisia,  the  wife  of  Mausolus,  ^g  of  Cfete,  holding  the 

cup  in  wtakb  die  drank  her  husband's  ashes. *  ^   ••Guidon 

Head  of  Flora.  .».•••» « « Pietro  da  Cof-tona* 

A  hawking  piece.  •  • »*•••..  4  •» ... .  fTouvermarUi 

A  small  Magdalen-^ettremely  fine).    Parmigtano^ 

The  Vvgtn  and  Child  t  Joseph  at  work  at  a  distance.  Corr^gio. 

8l  Pefer>  penitent  •  * • Guidpi 

The  eaq>renion/coloui«y  and  finishing  all  astonishingly  fine. 

A  battle-piece — (clear  and  fine) 4 Burgomont* 

A  landscape* .  • .  •  • • « . .  •Bartolameo* 

A  sketch  for  the  celebrated  night-piece  in  the  Royal  Palace 

at  Drmden.   • • Corregio. 

The  Day  of  Judgment Rubens. 

The  subject  is  teihific,  and  the  piece  is  highly  finished. 

Two  amall  lands^^apes • •  •  •Sahator  Rosa. 

Host  of  the  pictures  hi  this  superb  collection  are  master- 
pieees,  and  are  admnred  by  aO  connoisseurs. 

The  omamented  grounds  belonging  to  Charles  Duncombe, 
Esq.  afe  laid  out  in  an  elegance  of  taste  equal  to  the  selectioa 
of  pttnttngs.  The  garden^  adjoining  to  the  house,  has  a  ter- 
race, which  aSirds  many  delightful  prospects :  at  one  end  oF 
it  is  an  Ionic  temple,  comnianding  a  Yariatgf  of  landscape :  a 

-T  8  beautiful 
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beautiful  valley  is  seen  winding  at  the  bottom  of  a  noble  aai- 
phitheatre  of  hanging  woods.  The  opposite  plantations,  which 
spread  over  a  fine  extent  of  hill,  fringe  the  shore  of  a  beautiful 
river»*  which  winds  through  the  vaUey^  and  fonns»  almost  in 
the  centre  of  it,  a  considerable  cascade.  Nothing  can  benorc 
truly  beautiful  than  the  bird*s-eye  assemblage  of  objects  seen 
from  this  spot.  The  valley,  intersected  by  hedges,  is  fonned 
into  fine  inclosures ;  and  the  meanders  of  the  river  are  bold,  and 
well  broken  by  scattered  treesl  The  cascade  almost  overhung 
with  the  pendant  wood,  which  spreads  so  nobly  to  the  view,  and 
the  Tuscan  temple  at  the  other  end,  crowning  a  bank  of  trees, 
form  together  a  distinct  landscape,  in  which  evacy  object  is 
such  as  the  warmest  fimcy  would  wish,  or  the  moat  correct 
taste  approve.  This  view  is  beheld  with  a  sweet  variation  in 
walking  along  the  terrace  to  the  Tuscan  temple^  firesh  objects 
breaking  upon  the  eye  almost  at  every  step«  This  tangle, 
situated  at  the  point  of  an  elevated  promontory,  ornamented 
with  fine  plantations,  and  projecting  into  a  winding  valley, 
commands  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful  scenes  worthy  of  the 
magnificent  pencil  of  nature.  To  the  left,  the  valley  alresdy 
described,  appears  with  infinite  advantage :  the  hanging  woods 
on  the  opposite  side  are  viewed  in  a  curvature  of  much  greater 
extent  than  from  the  former  point,  and  have  an  effect  truly 
grand. 

"  The  valley,  the  river,  and  the  cascade,  are  seen  beneath,  at 
a  considerable  depth,  which  presents  a  full  view  of  every  in- 
closure.  The  bank  of  wood  adjoining  to  the  garden,  fonns  a 
curve,  which,  crowned  by  the  Ionic  temple,  has  a  fine  apppesr- 
ance.  In  front,  between  the  hills,  an  extensive  woody  vale 
opens,  beautifully  variegated.  An  old  tower,  Hehnsley  church 
and  the  town,  severed  with  clumps  of  trees,  are  seen  in  the 
midst  of  it,  at  those  points  of  taste  which  appear  ahnost  to 
have  the  efiects  of  design.  Turning  from  this  beautiful  scene 
to  the  right,  another  is  beheld  somewhat  difiereht  from  the 

former  i 
•  The  Rye. 
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fbrmer ;  but  jet  in  vnisoii  in  the  emotions  excited.  Hie  valley 
contiBiiet  to  ^nd  in  a  noUe  hollow  of  aurrounding  hllb,  that 
caat «vcr  the  whole  scene  an  awfid  sublimity:  they  are  covered 
wiiii  hanging  woods,  the  browmiess  of  which  is  contrasted  in  a 
striking  manner  with  the  brightness  of  the  river.  The  stream 
is  here  seen  in  a  greater  breadth,  and  the  sun4>eams  playing 
upon  its  snrfiice,  give  a  lustre  the  most  enchanting,  while  a 
cascade  in  view  adds  its  pleasing  effect.  The  opposite  woods 
are  divided  m  front  of  this  temple  by  a  noble  swelling  hill,' 
scattered  over  with  fern  and  heath.  The  effect  is  good ;  and 
the  object  magnificent  in  itself,  and,  different  from  all  aur- 
rovnding  it,  presents  to  the  eye  a  striking  contrast.  The 
temple  is  a  circular  room,  terminating  in  a  dome :  the  oma- 
menta  are  white  and  gold,  m  mosaics ;  and  it  is  also  adorned 
with  fbsr  statues,  placed  in  the  niches.''*  Such  is  the  pictu- 
resqiie  dcKription  which  Young  and  Hinderwell  give  of  those 
pacadisaiesl  scenes,  and  which  might  seem  like  the  fictions  of 
a  fiuiy  land,  till  ocolar  demonstration  convince  the  spectator 
of  their  veali^. 

Rievalf  or  Riewuix  Ai6ey. — This  noble  vestige  of  anti- 
^si^  is  aitttsaed  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  firom  Dun- 
combe  Park.  Its  situation  is  thus  described,  and  its  history 
related,  in  Baiton's  Menasticon:-* 

<*  In  the  reign  df  Kmg  Henry  the  First,  flourished  8t  Ber- 
nard.  Abbot  of  Clareval ;  a  man  frdi  of  devotion  and  chief  of 
many  monks,  some  of  whom  he  seiit  into  England  about  A.  D. 
1128,  the  twenty-dghth  of  Henry  the  First,  who  were  ho* 
BOiirably  received  by  both  king  and  kingdom ;  and  particularly 
by  Sir  Walter  L'Espe,  who,  about  A.  D.  USI,  allotted  to  some 
of  them  -a  solitary  place  in  Blakemore,  near  Hamelac,  now 
Hdnsley,  survounded  by  steep  hills,  and  covered  with  wood 
and  ling,  near  the  angles  of  three  diftrent  vales,  with  each  a 
rmdet  running  throu^  them,  that  pa&siog  by  where  the  abbey 

T  3  was 

•  Yeaog^  Six  MeatiiPi  Tonr,  VoL  IL    Biaderwcirs  Hist  of  Scarbo- 
,  pfw  Uty  34«. 
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was  buflt,  beiag  called  Rie,  wlieaoe  diis  ymh  to^k  ife  Mine) 
and.thk  ieligiou»  bouse  wa#  iheoce  called  the  Abhej  of  Rie^aL 
The  descent  of  this  valley  reaches  chieSy  fWrn  aoidi  ta  soiidi. 
Here  WiUiam,  the  first  abbot,  ooe  of  tiiose  monka  seat  by  St 
Beroacd,  a  man  of  great  virtue  and  exeeUenl  memetyt  began 
the  building  of  the  monastery,  dfdicatii^  it  to  the  Virgia 
lE^ary ;  which  the  said  Walter  L'Espe  amply  endowed* 

<<  Pope  Alexander  the  Third,  who  reigned  frona  A.  D.  1159 
U>  1181,  by  his  bull,  dated  A«  t>.  1160^  look  this  monisteiy 
into  his  immediate  protection,  enjoinaDg.  that  die  Cisteraaa 
order  should  there  continue  for  ever,  confinniofg  to  them  all  the* 
possessions,  many  of  which  are  there  specified  (betog  all,  I  sup* 
pose»  .which  at  tliat  time  had  been  given  to  them)  and  exempted 
them  from  paying  tythes ;  forbidding  all  persons  to  detain  aay 
of  the  brethren  of  the  house ;  charging  all  biabopa  not  takilsN 
diet  them,  unless  for  some  notcmous  oAnce ;  oBowing  them  to 
perform  the  divine  office  in  private,  allhowgh  tiie  county  should 
,  happen  to  be  under  an  i^nterdict;  dedarimg  any  peisoQ  excen'* 
municate  who  should  presume  to  steal  any  thing  oul  of  their 
lands,  or  to  take  any  man  thence ;  and  confirming  .all  the  im« 
munities  granted  to  them  by  King  Henry  the  Ebal  and  Heuy 
the  Second. 

**  Pope  Alexander  the  Fourth,  who  reigned  from  A»  IX 1S54 
lo  IWl,  confirmed  then  exemption  from  tythea;  explaiiuogf 
^lat  suoh  exemption  extended  abo  to  the  tythes  of  such  newlj* 
cultivated  giround  (deonnas  de  novnlibus)  as  they  ahould  oecopy, 
or  ^e  at  ^e  expence  of  improving. 

<<  At  the  dissolution,  here  were  110  fodder  of  lead,  516 
ounces  of  plate,  and  five  bella. 

M  The  vahiation,  in.  the  twenty-alxth  ofHewy  the  Eighth, 
JL D.  1584b  accoidhig  to  Diigdakb  amounted  so  thesmn  of 
870*  lOs.  Si  per.  amiuni.  AooordiDg  to  Speed,  9611 14b  6d, 
At  the  surrender  here  were  twenty-three  monks  and  the  shhat 

**  The  site  was  granted,  m  exdiange  for  other  lands,  in  the 
tbhlielh  Qf  lienry  the  Eighth,  1538,  to  Thomiis,  Earl  of 
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Btttknd,  a  dctceBdant  of  Walter  Ir^Espe,  the  foonder  of  iht 
abbey ;  and,  by  Catbflriaci»  dawghtor  andbeir  of  Roger,  Earl  of 
Kudttid  (by  Elisabefih*  daagfater  aad  bek  of  the  fiunout  Sir 
Phflqp  fiidney)  aumriedio  George  ViUanip  Duke  of  Budungbam^ 
vho,  m  her  right,  became  poneseed  hereof;  and  his  ton,  the 
eecond  Duke  <e£  Buddagfaaia,  eold  it  lo  Mr  Charles  Duaconbe, 
Knight.''^.  Buvtoo  addsp  that  Thooias  Danoomlbe,  Esq.  grand 
neptear  of  8kr  Gharies,  aad  M*P.  Ibr  Morpelfa,  node  **  one 
ef  the  finest  terraces  IB  Ebghad,  jast  upon  the  brbk  of  the  hHI 
thae  orerlooks  the  rains  of  A%  ibbey^  and  a  teaiple  at  eadi  end 
of  thewsAk;  ftoaa  whence,  there  Is  a  BMst  beaafeffld  vfevr  of  tbo 
mins  almost  perpendicailarly  undemeatk'^  f 

The  ruins,  yet  staMliag,  afo  aoble  Qiirtkalaily  an  anihed 
gatearay  of  Gotfuc  arduteoture)  and  prove  the  abbey  to  have 
been  of  geest  extent.  The  situatkw  is  not  to  be  snrpaaMsd  in 
piotavesfie  beauty.  At  a  little  distance  fi-om  the  abbey,  are  the 
gsadener's  aparaoDentSyjOrom  whence  these  is  a  steep  and  winding 
padb,  asoending  to  a  chamhig  terrace  whidi  oyerktokslSie  ruins, 
and  commands  the  BMst  beautiful  nad  div^anfied  proyectfc  M 
one  end  is  an  elegant  pavilion  ornamented  widi  paintings,  at  the 
other,  ahandsome  circidar  temple,  wtMnc^  q^pears  anexteasivd 
-faUey^  richly  adorned  with  wood  and  wator.  The  ootth  side  ot 
the  terrace  is  defended  with  a  thick  plantation  of  firs ;  and  the 
slopes  are  covered  with  a  varie^  of  treiss  and  Jibnib%  bdMd 
the  seenary  is  ate<^eth^  fascinating.*'  j: 

T  4  Aboat 

•BiftoiTf  MoamtioDa^Ebor.^SSa.  iWAfULMi^ 

t  la  the  psvakm  sretiM  foUowias  pMntiii^  :--^<  ApsUo  1^^ 
riot  of  tlie  Sao,  drawn  by  foor  bones ;  he  is  ettsniM  bf  tae  aimst,  aai 
praoeded  by  the  s^deei  Aurora.  Hero»  a  besotiful  women  ef  Sestoi, 
prieiten  of  Venof .  Andromeda  chained  to  a  rock  and  expotedaaked  to  be 
dtvoored  by  a  sea-monster.  Ariadne,  daosfacer  of  Minos,  king  of  Crelfi, 
Hescales  and  D^Janira.  Jnpiter,  in  the  form  of  a  white  bull,  swimmm|ovfff 
the  sea  with  Europe  on  his  back.  Tentis  and  Tulcan ;  on  one  side  are  three 
lleicidefl,  en  the  other  Triton,  blowing  a  trompet  aiade  of  a  sea-shell ;  a 
4)911  is  poMlmUi  dart  at  Yalcaii\i  taMt^  aaether  hssa  fnlteref  «r- 
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About  fire  miles  directly  soath  from  Heboultyy  is  GiBbig 
Castk,  an  ancient  mansion  of  the  illustriotta  family  of  Faiifiii. 
A  little  to  the  west  of  GiUing  is  Newburgh  Hatt^  the  seat  oC 
Thomas  Edward  Winn  Bellasyse,  Esq.  of  the  honourable  fiuuly 
of  the  Lords  Fauconberg.  * 

Not  far  distant  from  Newburgh,  towards  the  south-esst,  is 
Cretfkef  or  Crake  Casik.  This  ancient  structure  is  supposed,  bj 
Drake,  to  have  been  a  castnun  exploratorum  of  the  Ronsns^ 
and  no  place  could  have  been  better  chosen  for  that  purpose.  It 
is.  situated  on  a  projecting  promonftory,  on  the  south<^rest  point 
of  the  Hambleton^Hills,  and  commands  a  very  extensive  vie^ 
over  a  great  part  of  the  Vale  of  York,  f  Drake  imagines  thai 
the  present  road  from  Creyke  to  York,  is  along  the  line  of  the 
Boman  road,  of  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  discover  ths 
vestiges.  But,  as  the  vast  forest  of  Galtres  b^gan  ahnost  at  die 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Creyke  Castle  is  situated^  and  exfeendsd 
from  thence  to  the  walk  of  York,  it  is  probable  that  the  losie 
and  watery  ground,  of  that  level  and  woody  tract,  m^  hife 
swallowed  up  the  a^^r.  %  If,  however,  the  origin  of  this 
castle  be  unknown,  history  furnishes  proo&  of  its  being aroyal 
villa,  or  palace,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  kings.  So  cailjss 
the  year  685,  it  was  given  by  EgfiM,  King  of  Northumberisnd, 

to 

vows,  ftad  a  third  carries  a  flaming  torch.  Pan  ii^ltting  with  Copid )  hk 
pipe,of  uneqiialreedatissiupciidcdMieaetfee,  and  C<ipi<ft  Daw  and  fii- 
vcr  on  the  other.  Endymioo  visited  by  Diana  in  a  cave ;  Eadynioa's  dog 
lies  under  his  knee,  and  the  goddess's  hounds  are  sunding  by ;  m  the  bi^ 
ground  are  two  Cupids  witli  doves,  one  of  which  is  escaped.  The  wliok 
peintcd  by  Bnmici,  wtio  came  fcom  Italy  for  that  purpose."  Hiuderwelh 
Hist.  Scarborengh,  p.  344. 

*  At  Newbnr^h  was  once  a  monastery,  founded  by  Ro^r  de  Mowbray ; 
and  Willfaun  de  Newbui^^,  or  Newberry,  the  English  historian,  was  a  native 
of  th^  phce: 

f  Creyke  Castle  is  twelve  miles  from  York,  and  two  miles  and  a  lialf  frvm 
Easingwold.  « 

t  Drake  traced,  what  he  supposed  to  be,  a  Raman  leadfrom  the  waUof 
Vewhorgfa  Park,  to  Creyke.    Drake's  Ebor.  p.  57. 
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Id  St  Cutbbflrty  BUiop  of  Lindisfern;  and  it  is  now  a  part  of 
the  county  of  Durham.  * 

£AaiNQwoi.n  is  a  straggling,  ill-boilt  market  town,  at  the  dis» 
tance  of  thirteen  miles,  nearly  north-west,  from  York,  and  in 
the  north  road  from  that  city.  It  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Bui- 
mer,  and  contains  15Q0  inhabitants.  There  are  two  annual  fairs, 
July  the  siaUh  and  September  the  twenty-sixth,  for  cattle  and 
sfae^  The  environs  are  flat,  unpicturesque,  and  not  very  fer- 
tile. The  edge  of  the  moors  to  the  east,  with  Creyke  Castle 
overlooking  the  countiy,  are  the  only  objecu  that  break  the 
doll  uniformity  of  the  scene* 

Tkirsk.— At  the  distance  of  ten  miles  nearly  north  from 
Eesingwold^  is  Thirsk,  a  pleasant  and  well-built  markeUtown, 
in  the  wapentake  of  Birdforth*  The  market,  which  is  on  Mon- 
day, is  well  supplied  with  butchers'-meat,  poultiy,  butter,  and 
eggs,  and  frequently  with  fish,  from  the  neighbouring  coast.  A 
great  quantity  of  the  poultry,  butler,  &c.  is  bought  up  by  per- 
sons who  carry  it  to  Leeds,  and  other  places  in  the  West  Rid« 
ing.  Here  are  also  many  annual  fairs,  viz.  Shrove-Monday^ 
April  the  foarth  and  fifth,  for  horned  cattle,  sheep,  leather,  &c 
Easter-Monday  and  Whitsun-Monday,  for  wooUen-cloth,  toys, 
&c ;  August  fourth  and  fifth,  October  twenty-eight  and  twenty* 
nine,  for  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  leather ;  first  Tuesday  after 
the  deventh  of  December,  for  homed  cattle,  leather,  &c.  These 
fairs  attract  a  considerable  number  of  dealers,  and,  together 
with  the  great  north  road  from  York,  are  very  beneficial  to  the 
town.  Here  are  no  manufactures,  unless  the  making  of  an  incon- 
siderable quantity  of  coarse  linens  and  sacking,  and  a  few  bri« 
dies  and  saddles,  be  classed  under  that  denomination. 

Thirsk  b  agreeably  situated,  in  a  plain  almost  surrounded 
with  hUls,  on  the  banks  of  a  brook  called  Cod-beck,  which  di- 
vides the  old  town  from  the  new,  and  over  which  are  two  small 
but  substantial  stone  bridges.  The  new  town  stands  within  the 
precincts  of  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Mowbrays.    In  the  centre 

of 
•  LeL  CoBeet.  11.  p.  569. 
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ofthetmm  is  tlie  market^piacey  which,  if  tiie  tdlbaeft,  tiovr  ia 
a  ruinous  condition,  with  the  shambles,  Whidi  in  their  present 
sCate  are  an  intolerable  ntiisaBce  to  the  adjobing  houses,  «id 
some  other  buikBngs  were  removed,  wouM  be  one  of  the  ftnesl 
in  the  countj. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  town,  on  a  gendy-ririnf 
ground,  stands  the  church,  a  handsome  Gothie  edifice*  The 
tower  tier  of  windows,  except  those  in  liie  chancel,  are  pcrinled 
Gothic :  those  abore  are  of  a  rounder  kind,  appraadang  neariy 
fo*the  Saxon  circular  wdu  The  roof,  which  is  eOipticfd  and  of 
Irish  oak,  ornamented  with  carving,  is  supported  by  a  double  rev 
of  pillars,  terminating  in  pointed  arches.  The  batlkroents  of 
4be  tower  are  open  masonry.  In  the  soudi  wall  (^  the  chancel, 
near  the  altar,  are  three  oreamented  atone  seats,  which  were 
Qsed  by  Ihe  officiating  clergy  before  the  reformation ;  and,  oo 
the  same  side  nearer  the  altar^table,  is  the  lavatory. 

On  a  stone  in  the  floor,  at  the  entrance  of  the  chiuMsel,  is  tha 
(hQowing  inscription : — 

«  A  vsuR. 
The  Honb^.  Mias  Spaive. 

Doom'd  to  receive  aU  tliat  my  wtU  hol4f  de«v 
Give  her  that  rest  her  heart  refiM'd  her  bene. 
Oh !  screen  her  from  the  pain  tiie  tender  know. 
The  train  of  sorrows  that  from  passion  flow  -, 
And  to  her  envied  new-bom  state  adjoin 
That  heavenly  bliss  flt  for  meh  hearts  as  ihioe.'' 

And  near  it,  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  on  a  marble, 
are  the  following  lines : — 

*'  Near  this  place  are  the  remains 

Of  the  Honourable  Amelia  Frederics 

Wilhelmina  Melissuia  Spaire,  . 

The  only  snrvtving  child  of  Cbailet;  Daron  Spaive, 

By  Elisabeth,  Counleas  of  GyUenhorfr,  Sparre. 

He  was  Aid-de-Camp  to  Charles  IS^.  Sing  of  Sweden, 

And  with  him  in  aU  his  wan ; 

A  Major-Geniral,  and  twenty  years  minister  from  Sweden, 

To  the  Coart  of  Great  Britain. 
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If  «;^  tby  Votom  fc^t  aiioUi^i'ft  woe^ 
If  e'er  faif  beauty's  charms  tby  beart  M  mOTC^ 
If  e'er  the  oSpriog  of  thy  virtuous  love 
B1o«ni'd  to  thy  wishes^  to  thy  soul  was  dear, 
lilts  plaintive  stone  does  a<!k  of  thee  a  tear  : 
F6r  here,  atos !  to*  oarly  «Da«€hVl  away, 
.An  booBtl  fittOifiii  Jkeart  <leatb  jnabaabis  pr^L** 

Under  tiie  chancel,  and  communicating  with  it  by  a  small 
itnrcasey  is  die  school,  which  is  unendowed,  and  is  at  present 
osed  (mlj  for  the  teaching  of  English,  with  writing  and  arith- 
metic, f 

In  the  north-west  comer  of  the  churchyard,  is  a  vault  be- 
longing to  the  Ior4  of  the  manor,  John  Bell,  Esq.  whose  man- 
«m  is  close  by  the  church. 

In  a  small  suburb,  called  Korby,*  stands  the  old  parsonage- 
house,  now  divided  into  three  tenements,  one  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  a  gardener.  J 

The  church  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  built  out  of 
the  rains  of  the  ancietit  castle  which  stood  at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  town,  and  was  demolished  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second.  'The  moat  and  rampart  are  still  to  be  seen^ 
but  no  vestige  of  the  building  remains ;  and,  in  Camden's  time, 
ft  was  nearly  in  the  same  state.  §  I^had  once,  however,  been 
a  phce  of  great  strength,  in  the  hands  qT  the  potent  family  of 
the  Mowbrays.  It  was  here  that  Roger  de  Mowbray  began  hu 
rrfieilion  against  Henry  the  Second,  and  confederated  with  the 
King  of  Scotland  against  his  own  sovereign.  The  revolt,  how« 
ever,  was  soppressed,  and  tlie  Castle  of  Thirsk,  as  well  as  seve- 
ral others  belonging  to  the  rebellious  lords,  were,  by  the  king's 

Mder,  entirely  demolished* 

Besides 

*  Ibe  writer  coold  learn  no  farther  particulars  relatug  to  this  lady^ 

tThe  cbaacct  was  used  as  a  sclioot  about  eighty  years  ago. 
I  TUnk  is  now  a  stipendiary  curacy,  in  the  gifl  of  the  Archbishop  of 

i  Camd.  Brit  foi.  750,  Gibsons  Edit 
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Besides  the  parish  church,  the  Cdvinists,  the  ^juaken,  and 
the  methodises,  have  their  respective  meeting-houses.  Here  is 
also  a  School  of  Industry  for  poor  girls,  who  are  dothed,  and 
Uught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  plain-work,  knitting,  &c. 
The  pupils  are,  at  present,  about  eighteen  in  number,  and  their 
proficiency  and  orderly  behaviour,  do  honour  to  the  ladies  who 
have  the  superintendency  of  the  establishment* 

On  the  north-east  side  of  the  river  is  Old  Tiii&sk,  which  is  a 
borough  by  prescription,  and  returns  two  memben  to  parliament* 
The  right  of  election  is  vested  in  the  burgage  tenementi|,  now 
only  fifly  in  number,  of  which  forty-nine  are  the  property  of  Sir 
Thomas  Frankland,  Bart. 

Old  Thirsk  consists  of  a  long  range  of  cottages  on  each  side 
of  the  turnpike  road,  leading  from  York  to  Yarm  and  Stockton, 
and  of  two  squares  surrounded  by  the  same  kind  of  buildings. 
In  one  of  these'  squares,  called  St.  James's  Green,  the  cattle 
fairs  are  held ;  the  other  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  dbuicfa,  of 
which  time  has  long  since  swept  away  every  vestige.  In  the- 
latter  of  these  squares  is  an  elm  tree  of  venerable  antiqoi^, 
from  which  the  place  takes  its  name,  Hawm  (t.  f.  Elm)  Green; 
and  under  the  shade  of  whose  branches  the  members  for  parlia- 
ment are  elected.  It  was  on  this  spot  that  Henry  Pergr,  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  lieutenant  of  the  county,  is  said  to 
have  been  put  to  death  by  the  mob,  during  a  popular  commo- 
tion in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Tradition  says,  that 
he  was  dragged  from  Topdiff,  a  village  four  miles  distant  from 
Thirsky  and  beheaded  at  this  place,  f 

The  environs  of  Thirsk  are  fertile  and  pleasant ;  in  many 
places  gently-rising  grounds  break  the  uniformity  of  the  plain» 
and  command  agreeable  though  not  extensive  prospects. 

Sawerby  b  a  pleasant  village,  containing  many  good  houses,  snd 

is 

**  Though  the  tivo  towns  are  distinct  as  ftr  as  relates  to  Um  daction  of 
memben,  yet  in  other  respects  they  are  considered  as  one. 

t  Rapiu  meiitions  tfic  circumstance,  but  does  not  positively  say  where 
the  ^ari  was  massacred.    Hist.  England,  I.  p.  664. 
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is  only  a  qmrtor  of  a  mQe  distant  from  Think,  with  which  it  coin- 
by  an  ezceDent  gravel  walk,  across  die  fields  called 
Tilts  walk  oommands  a  fine  view  of  the  adjacent 
fp  terminated  by  the  HamUeton  Hills,  and  is  the  fii- 
hpromenade  of  the  inhabitants* 

the  chief  inconveniences  of  Thirek,  and  of  the  adja* 

is  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  coal,  ndiich  is 

( from  the  conn^  of  Durham  in  small  carts,  containing 

i  to  twenty-two  bushels,  and  varies  in  price  accord- 

•  *    This  is  one  among  many  other  arguments  that 

I  adduced  to  sheyr  die  advantages  that  would  result  from 

'  the  Vale  of  York  by  a  canal  from  the  Tees  to  the 

AUey^ — %2and  Abbey  was  founded   in   the  year 

t  byHoger  de  Mowbray,  son  of  Nigel  d*Albeniaco,  d*Al- 

I  or  d'Aubigny.f    The  monks,  who  had  been  driven  from 

in  Lancashin^  had  before  been  fixed  in  two  other 

lift  the  neighboafliood;  but  they  did  not  obtain  a  perma- 

ent  tin  the  year  above-mentioned,  the  twenty- 

t^  Henry  the  Second;  when  a  stately  monastery  and  church 

f  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  abb^  con- 

1  to  flourish  till  the  general  dissolution,  in  the  year  1540, 

of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  it  was  surrendered  by 

f  alias  Alanbrig,  the  abbot,  and  twenty-four  monks« 

:  obtained  an  annual  pension  of '  501.    The  pensions  of 

*  die  monks,  were  61.  each ;  of  four  others,  5L  6s,  8d. 

,  each ; 

bvonglit  from  Boroaghbridge  is  cheaper,  but  of  a  worse 

r  4ii  Mowbr^y^  the  head  of  tlat  ikniily  which  came  with  the  con* 

i  Normandyi  being  deprived  of  his  estates  for  disloyalty,  they 

%hf  Hiory  the  First  to  Nigel  d'Albeuie>  another  lord  of  Norman 

wlioltad  been  bow-bearer  to  William  Kufus,  and  possessed  140 

l^jftsiki  England,  and  1>0  in  Normandy.    His  son,  Roger,  took  the 

f;ilewbray ;   and,  from  bun,  descended  the  Mowbrayi,  Dalces  of 

I  Earlrof  NottrngtUtt.    Camd.  Brit,  fol*  75S. 
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each ;  of  two  oftliers,  SL  eacli ;  aacl  cue  hmi  4L  fldkiAgis  4 
921.  per  annuBU  At  the  diagoliititfD  dKfe  were  aeren  Mk,  100 
fodder  of  lead,  and  516  oimoet  of  plate  ;  aad  the  jrearlj  reffli* 
naes  were,  by  Dugdale'g  account,  238L  98*  4d*;  but  3951. 5i.  i9» 
according  to  Speeds  The  site^  aad  most  of  the  demesnet,  were 
granted  by  Henry  the. Eighth  to  Sir  William  Pickering.  At 
present,  it  belongs  to  the  honourable  family  of  Stapjitmu* 
This  abbey  was  situated  near  the  foot  of  Cambe  Hill,  in  a  plaot 
well  suited  to  devotional  retirement,  and  was  a  large  and  mag- 
nific^iit  structure. 

TMrkkby  Hail^  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Frankhmd,  fiart 
within  four  miles  of  Thirsk,  stands  in  a  low  but  pleasant  iitua« 
tion,  near  the  foot  of  the  Hambleton  Hills.  The  walks  aod 
pleasure-grounds  are  extensive  and  well  laid  out,  and  the  bouse 
is  an  elegant  modem  structure*  The  whole  makes  a  good  ap* 
pearance. 

BsDALE,  about  fourteen  miles  westward  from  Thirsk,  is  a 
market-town,  in  the  wapentake  of  Hang-East,  and  liberty  of 
Riehmondshire.  The  town  is  tolerably  wdl  buih,  and  coDtaiM 
about  1100  inhabitants.  The  church  is  a  spacious  structarei 
and  has  a  good  tower  or  steeple.  The  market  is  on  Tuesdaj  s 
the  fairs  are,  on  Easter  fmd  Whitsun-Tuesdays,  for  homed  cattle 
and  sheep;  July  the  sixth  and  seventh,  lind  October  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth,  for  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  leather;  and  on  tba 
Monday  sennight,  before  Christmas  day,  for  homed  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs. 

Bedale  is  situated  in  a  rich  valley  about  two  miles  to  the  west 
of  Leeming  Lane;  the  surrounding  country  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  the  crops,  both  of  corn  and  grass,  are  abundant  Here  is 
an  elegant  mansion,  the  seat  of  Henry  Pearse,  Esq. ;  and  there 
are  several  other  good  houses  in  the  vicinity. 

Hornby  Castle^  the  seat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
merits  the  attention  of  the  tourist.  It  is  a  spacious  structure, 
some  parts  of  which  are  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  others 

fiaished 
*  Barton's  M<»ast.  fol.  328, 359,  and  34^. 
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Cmihefl  ia  the  modtra  style.  The  aportmenti  are  giand  aad  lu* 
p9My  fiiroished^  and  the  eavirona  are  delightful.  It  ataads  oa 
a  fine  eleratioD,  commandiug  an  extensive  view  over  the  valley 
ia  which  Bedale  10  sitaated^  aad  over  a  great  part  of  the  rich 
couatzy  betweea  Leevaiag  Lane  aad  the  Western  Moors,  of 
which  the  lower  emiaeaces  form  a  graad  contrast  to  the  fertile 
plaiaa  below,  aad  divetsify  tibe  proqiect  wilh  a  pleasing  variety* 

Masham,  is  a  saudl  nuurket-towa,  about  six  miles  aearly 
sootb'nireat  from  Bedale,  situated  in  the  wapentake  of  Hang* 
Eaat,  and  liberties  of  St.  Petery  and  Sichmondshire,  aad  con* 
taining  about  1300  inhabitants.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday, 
aad  the  &xn,  on  the  seventeen,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  of 
S^tensber,  tn  homed  cattle^  sheqp,  pedlary  wares,  &c«  The 
a4|aoent  coualry,  eqpeciaHy  on  the  eastern  side,  is  abundantly 
fertile 

MiJBDLKHAii^ia  thewqpeatakeof  H«ig-West,}ibertyof  Rich- 
mondahire,  about  eight  miles  and  a  half  nearly  north-west  fi'om 
Masham,  is  a  small  market-town  scarcely  better  than  a  village, 
the  population  not  amounting  to  more  than  800.  The  market 
is  on  Monday,  and  it  has  fairs  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  November^ 
finr  homed  cattle  and  sheep.  The  environs  are  fertile^  especially 
m  moadow  aad  pasturage.  Both  this  town  and  Mariuan  are  si- 
tuated near  tlie  southera  bank  of  the  Ure. 

LsYBuaN  is  another  small  market-town,  about  two  miles  from 
Middleham,  and  in  the  same  wapentake.  The  market  is  on 
Friday,  and  there  are  four  fairs,  viz.  on  the  second  Friday  in 
February,  May,  October,  and  December,  for  horned  cattle 
andaheep. 

AsKRioo,  though  a  market-town,  lesemUes  a  village,  as  it 
scarcely  conUdns  BOO  inhabitants ;  it  is  about  fourteen  miles 
aearly  north-west  from  Middleham,  and  m  the  same  wapeatake. 
The  market  is  on  Thursday.  The  fairs  are  on  the  eleventh  of 
May,  and  the  first  Thursday  in  June,  for  woollen-cloth.  8cc. ;  on 
the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  of  October,  for  cattle  and 
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Aeep.  Askrigg  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  Wensley  Dale,  near 
the  northern-  bank  of  the  Ure,  in  a  district  abounding  with  ro- 
nantic  and  beautiful  scenery. 

Hawes,  is  a  market-town  in  the  same  district,  about  six  miles 
from  Askrigg.  It  contains  about  1300  inhabitants.  The  mar- 
ket is  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  two  fairs,  ris.  on  Tnesdaj  in 
Whitsun-week,  for  woollen  goods^  &c. ;  September  the  twenty- 
eighth,  for  homed  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  woolten-cloth.  Sec,  A 
considerable  quantity  of  stockings  are  knitted  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, which  give  employment  to  great  numbers  of  the  inha- 
bitants* 

EiCHMONd  is  famous  for  its  castle,  which,  as  well  as  the  town, 
was  built  by  the  first  Earl  Alan,  son  of  Hoel,  Count  of  Bre- 
tagne.  Alan,  who  was  a  kinsman  of  William^  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, accompanied  that  prince  in  his  .expedition  to  En^^and* 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  lands  of  the  Saxon  Earl,  Edwin, 
which  consisted  of  no  less  than  near  two  hundr^  manors  and 
townships.  This  donation  was  made,  A.D.  1070,  at  the  time 
when  William  was  employed  in  the  siege  of  York,  which  the 
said  Edwin,  Earl  of  Chester,  and  the  Northumbrian  Earls,  Mor- 
car  and  Waltheof,  bravely  d^ended  agunst  him.  The  grant  is 
remarkable  for  its  brevity,  and  shews  how  estates  were  fbrmeriy 
conveyed  in  a  few  words.  The  form  in  this  instance  is  as  iFbl- 
lows:— 

*'  E^  Golielimis  cognoiniDC  Hastardus  do  ct  coDcedo  tibi  Alano,  nepoti 
roeo>  BritanHe  Comiti,  et  heredibus  fuis  in  pcrpetiinm,  omnes  illas  villas et 
terras  que  nuper  fuerant  Comitis  Edwitii  in  Ebora^^ciria ;  cam  fcedis  militnm 
ct  Ecclesiis  et  aliis  libertatibns  et  consnctudinibas,  ita  libere  et  hooorifice 
sicut  idem  Edwiniu  ea  temiit."  * 

Dat.  in  obsidione  coram  civitate  EboracL 

Which  may  be  thus  translated  :— 

**  I,  William,  samamed  the  Bastard,  do  give  and  giant  to  thee,  Alan,  my 
kinsman,  Earl  of  Bretagne,  and  to  thy  heirs  for  ever,  all  the  manors  ind 

*  Drake's  E|>oracam,  fol.  88. 
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lands  ivhkh  bttely  beloogMi  to  Eari  Edwin^  io  YoiMiire,  wtth  the  kiii|;bt«* 
iee8,  charcbrs^  and  otkor  privileges  aiid  ca8toiiis»  io  as  free  and  hononrable 
a  manner  as  the  same  Edwin  ha^  held  them. 

Given  in  the  siege  (or  camp)  before  the  city  of  York. 

The  conqueror  coTtferr«d  on  Alan  another  mark  of  his  fa« 
voiir^  in  giving  him  Hawiae,  his  daughter^  in  marriage.  Alan 
being  thus  loaded  with  riches  and  honoursi  built  the  town  and 
castle  of  Richmond  for  his  defence^  against  the  dbinheritedand 
outlawed  Engli^men  in  those  parts.  Alan  having  no  issue  by 
the  conqueror's  daughter,  the  Earldom  of  Bretagne  devolved 
on  his  son,  Conan  le  Grosse,  by  a  second  wife.  And  Alan,  the 
Blacky  son  of  Hawise  by  heir  first  husband,  Eudo,  son  of  Geffrey^ 
Earl  of  Bretagne»  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Richmond.  Dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  our  Norman  Kings,  theEarldom  of  Richmond  was 
possessed  by  several  different  families,  some  of  whom  were  allied 
to  the  blood  royal  both  of  England  and  France.  Edward  the 
Third  |^ve  it  to  his  third  son,  John  of  Gaunt,  who  restored  it 
for  other  lands  m  exchange ;  and  the  king  conferred  this  earl« 
dom  on  John*  Earl  of  Montford  and  Duke  of  Bretagne,  sur* 
named  the  Valiant,  to  whom  he  also  gave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. It  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  different  families, 
till  at  last  it  was  erected  into  a  duchy  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  in 
&vour  of  his  natural  son,  Henry,  who  was  the  first  Duke  of 
Richmond,  and  died,  in  1585,  without  issue.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  the  honours  and  titles  of  this  duchy  de« 
volved  on  the  illustrious  family  of  Lenox. 

Richmond  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Swale,  in  the  wapen« 
take  of  Gilling-West,  and  liberty  of  Richmond.  The  market  is 
on  Saturday.  And  there  are  are  four  fairs,  viz.  Saturday  be- 
fore Palm-Sunday,  the  first  Saturday  in  July,  the  fourteenth  of 
September,  and  Holy'^rood  Day,  for  horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep, 
wooUen-cloth,  &c.  Richmond  is  one  of  the  greatest  corn-mar* 
keU  in  the  county :  bemg  seated  on  the  utmost  verge  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  grain  is  produced,  the  corn-factors  and  millers 
vepair  hither  from  Swaledale,  Wenileydale^  and  other   paru 
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of  the  moon,  to  lay  m  stock  for  the  coDsomptton  of  that  bkrge 
extent  of  country,  where  grazing  is  the  chief  or  only  pursuit  of 
the  fanner.  The  want  of  water  carriage,  and  of  coal,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  inconveniences  of  this  part  of  the  country ;  bat  the 
erM  appears  to  be  irremediable :  the  rocky  nature  of  the  bed  of 
the  Sm^o,  and  the  sudden  swells,  to  which  that  river  is  liaUa 
from  the  rains  that  &I1  on  the  moors,  are  insuperaUe  obstacles 
to  any  scheme  for  rendering  it  navigaMe ;  and  every  attempt 
Aat  has  yet  been  made  for  the  finduig  of  coal  b  ihis  neigh- 
bourhood, has  proved  unsuccessful. 

The  town  of  Richmond  is  small;  its  population  scarcely 
amounts  to  three  thousand;  but  the  situation  is  delightful; 
and  the  houses,  most  of  which  are  of  stone^  are  well  built,  and 
many  of  them  spacious  and  lofty.  It  stands  on  a  lofty  emiaence 
boldly  rising  from  the  Swale,  which  winds  round  the  town  and 
the  castle  in  a  semicircular  direction.  The  market-place  is  spa- 
cious and  handsome,  being  surrounded  by  good  shops  and 
houses ;  and  the  whole  place  has  a  very  agreeable  appearance. 
The  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  in  com,  sent  ftam  the  market  in- 
ft)  the  dales  of  the  moors ;  and  in  lead,  which  is  brought  from 
the  mines  about  fourteen  miles  westward  from  Ridimond,  sad 
conveyed  by  land  carriage  to  Boroughbridge  and  Yarm. 

The  castle  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  town  overlookmg  the 
Swale,  which  runs  m  a  deep  valley  beneath.  Between  the  river 
and  the  site  of  the  castle,  is  a  waHc  of  eight  or  nine  feet  in 
breadth,  about  sixty  perpendicular  above  the  bed  of  the  Swale, 
4nd  presenting  to  the  eye  a  tremendous  precipice,  which  must 
render  it  dangerous  to  pass  fhis  way  in  the  darir.  The  gnmad 
on  which  the  castle  stands,  is  elevated  forty  or  fifly  feet  above 
this  walk,  and  is  faced  on  that  side  with  massy  stones,  resem- 
bling a  natural  rock.  The  eastern  side  of  the  casde-yard  is  also 
gkirted  by  the  Swale ;  but  here  die  descent,  instead  of  being  pre- 
cipitous as  on  the  south,  slopes  down  for  the  space  of  forty  or 
fifty  yards  to  the  river.  The  west  side  of  this  once  almost  im- 
pregnable fortress  is  faced  with  a  deep  valley,  the  aacent  from 

which 
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wUch  to  the  otttle  is  exceedingly  ateep.  On  die  oortli,  the  aite 
of  the  castle  is  very  little  elevated  above  that  of  liie  town ;  and 
thi»  is  the  only  side  on  which  it  coold  have  been  acceauble  to 
an  enemy* 

This  castle  yet  appears  majestic  in  ruins.  The  keep,  of  which 
the  shell  is  almost  entire,  is  about  100  feet  high ;  and  the  walls 
are  eleven  feet  thick :  the  lower  story  is  supported  by  a  vast  co« 
hnnn  of  stone  in  the  middle,  from  which  spring  circular  arches 
dosing  the  top ;  the  staircase  goes  only  to  the  first  chamber^ 
the  nest  of  it  being  dilapidated,  as  the  floors  of  the  two  uppet 
rooma  arefidlen*  in.  In  this  keep  is  a  well  of  excellent  water* 
The  ruins  of  several  other  parts  of  the  castle  yet  remain*  In 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  area  is  a  ruinous  tower,  in  which 
is  a  dismal  dungeon  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  deep,  and  undoubt* 
edly  designed  as  a  place  of  confinement,  The  site  of  this  castle 
contains  nearly  six  acres,  and  belongs  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
JuclnnoiMu 

The  country  round  Richmond  is  extremely  picturesque :  the 
vaUqr  of  Swaledale  is  in  many  places  skirted  with  perpendicular 
rocks  almost  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs.  From  the  htUs,  on 
die  Dorth*we8t  side  of  the  town,  the  eye  is  regaled  with  the  most 
magnificent  prospects.  Ridunond  and  its  castle^  though  seated 
on  a  precipitous  hill  more  than  100  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
Swale,  when  seen  from  Ibese  elevations,  seem  to  be  sunk  in  a 
deep  valley.  The  eye  ranges  over  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
Tees^  with  Cleveland,  and  the  Vale  of  York ;  *  and  the  Eastern 
and  WestemMoors,  rising  in  mountainous  grandeur,  form  a  mag« 
nificent  contrast  to  those  extensive  plains.  Richmond,  indeed, 
is  adnaired  by  tourists  for  its  romantic  beauties }  by  many  it  i$ 
though  preferable  to  Richmond  in  Surry :  the  latter  is  a  kind 
of  ftiry-laad,  where  all  the  scenery  is  mild  and  pleasing ;  bul 

US  the 

•  It  is  said,  Oie  Cathedral  of  York,  at  the  dbtance  of  forty-five  mile^ 
aisy  be  s^eD  fi-om  these  hills ;  bnt  the  atmosphere  being  thick|  the  writsc 
flf  tkit  voltnae  coald  not  dbtbguiA  it  with  a  telescope. 
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the  vi^ws  in  the  environs  of  Richmond,  in  YorUure^  areinaike^ 
with  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

From  Richmond  to  Catterick  bridge,  a  distance  of  foor  mies, 
the  Swale,  with  its  rocky  and  well-wooded  banks,  exhibits  a  va- 
riety  of  picturesque  scenery.  Near  the  village  of  Baseby,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  fiichmond,  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
adorned  with  the  venerable  remains  of  the  ancient  monastery. 
The  southern  part  of  these  ruins  fadng  the  Swale,  are  covered 
with  ivy :  the  most  entire  part  is  towards  the  east,  where  the 
pointed  arches  of  five  Gothic  windows  remain  in  a  perfect  state. 
An  arched  gateway,  which  forms  the  entrance  from  the  north, 
is  also  entire ;  and  the  arch  is  circular. 

Catterick,  about  five  miles  from  Richmond  and  one  mile 
from  the  southern  bank  of  the  Swale,  is  supposed,  by  Camden 
and  others,  to  be  the  Roman  Cataractonium,  or  Cataracton,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolomy,  and  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  *  Dr. 
Gibson,  however,  imagines  that  the  Roman  city  stood  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  Swale,  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  firom  Catterick 
to  the  bridge.  '*  Though,"  says  he,  <'  the  old  name  of  Carac- 
Ionium  be  left  in  Catterick,  yet  are  the  remains  of  it  met  witli 
about  three  flight-shots  firomftbe  bridge,  at  a  fismn-house  called 
Thomburgh,  standing  upmi  a  high  ground,  where,  as  well  as  at 
Brompton  upon  Swale  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  they  have 
found  Roman  coins.  Upon  the  bank  of  the  ri ver^  which  is  here 
very  steep,  there  are  foundations  of  some  great  walls,  more  like 
a  castle  than  any  private  building;  and  the  large  prospect  makes 
it  very  convenient  for  a  frontier  garrison.'*  In  sup(K>rt  ^  his 
opmion  the  doctor  also  adds  the  following  fiicts :  **  The  level 
plot  of  ground  upon  the  hill,  adjoining  to  the  farm*hpuse,  may 
be  about  ten  acres ;  in  several  parts  of  which  Roman  coins  have 
been  ploughed  up,  one  particularly  of  gold  with  this  inscription: 
**  Nero  Imp.  Caesar,"  and  on  the  reverse,  "  Jupiter  Custos.** 
Within  this  compass  also,  they  have  met  with  the  bases  of  old 

pillaiSp 
*  AntoniaL  Iter.  1,  2,  and  5. 
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pillitSy  and  a  floor  of  brick  with  a  pqpe  of  lead  passing  perpen^ 
dicnkriy  down  into  the  earth,  which  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
been  a  fAnce  where  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  infernal  gods^ 
and  that  the  blood  descended  bj  those  pipes.  Likewise,  in  Sir 
John  Lawson's  great-grandfather's  time  (to  which  ftmily  the 
estate  came  bj  marrii^e)  as  the  senranU  were  ploughing,  the 
ploughshare  stuck  fast  in  the  ear  of  a  great  brass  pot,  which, 
upon  removing  the  earth,  they  observed  to  be  covered  with  flat 
stones,  and,  upon  opetdng,  found  it  (as  it  is  received  from  our 
ancestors  by  tradition)  to  be  almost  full  of  Roman  coins,  mostly 
copper  but  some  of  silver.  Great  quantities  have  been  given 
away  by  the  predecessors  of  Sir  John  Lawson ;  and  he  himself 
gave  a  good  number  to  be  preserved  ^meng  other  rarities  in 
King  Charles's  closet.  The  pot  was  redeemed  at  the  price  of 
81.  from  the  sequestrators  of  Sir  John  Lawson's  estate  in  the 
civil  f^ura,  the  metal  being  an  unusual  sort  of  composition.  It 
waa  fisLod  in  a  fumance  to  brew  in,  and  contains  about  twenty- 
fonr  gallons  of  water."  *  From  all  these  considerations  Bishop 
Gibson  concludes,  that  the  elevated  ground  between  Catterick 
and  the  Swale,  is  the  site  of  the  aneient  Cataracton.  f  But, 
whatever  the  Roman  cily  might  be,  it  has  now,  as  Camden  ob« 
serves,  nothing  great,  but  the  ikiemory  of  what  it  once  was,  hav* 
jng  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  never  more  raised 
from  its  ruins ;  and  the  modern  Catterick  is  only  a  village,  con* 
iainiilg  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  iidiabitants. 

From  Cataracton,  the  Roman  military  road  divides  into  two 
bmnches,  that  towards  the  north,  laid  by  Caldwell,  eight  miles 
from  Richmond  and  six  from  Bernard  Castle,  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  We  are  ^orant  of  the  Uixnan  name  of  this  place, 
but  il  seems  to  have  been  a  large  city  from  its  vestiges,  which 
yel  may  be  tmoed;  and  near  it,  by  the  village  of  Stanwick, 
irbeie  his  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Northumberlapd,  has  an  elegant 

US 


^  Oibsaifs  Additions  to  CamdeD,  fol.  T67. 
f  Id  isio,  the  writer  of  this  volume  viewed  the  gronnd,  aad  la  jadiasd 
leadopl  ]>r.  Gibson's  opioion. 
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sefttti  a  ditch  of  above  eight  miles  in  lengthy  has  been  cut  fMn 
the  Tees  to  Uie  Swale.  Caldwdli  howevery  is  now  only  a  small 
village,  its  whole  population  not  exceeding  two  hundred. 

About  twelve  miles  nearly  west  from  this  place,  and  on  the 
other  branch  of  the  Roman  road,  is  the  village  of  Bowes,  which 
Cattiden  suppose  to  be  the  ancient  Lavatra.  And,  as  a  proof 
of  its  antiquity,  he  mentions  a  stone  found  there,  and  long  used 
ih  the  churdi  for  a  communion  table.  On  this  stone  was  the 
iMlowing  inscription : — 

IMP.  CiESARI  DlVl  TRAIANI 

PARTHICI.  Max  filio 

DIVI  NERV£  NEPOTi  TRAIAIfO.  Hadito 

NO  AVG.  PONT.  MAXM. 

CX)S»  I  ....pp.  COH.  nil.  F. 

lO.  SEV. 

Another  inscription,  on  a  stone  dug  up  here,  also  aftirds  ft 
strotog  evidence,  that,  when  Virius  Lupus  was  legate  and  pro- 
praetor of  Itetain,  the  first  cohort  of  the  Thradans  was  in  gar- 
rison at  thtis  place. 

NoRtHALLEliTOK  is  a  gentoel  market-town,  in  the  wapen- 
tlit^  of  Aliertonshire.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday :  the  fiurt 
are  numerous^  viz.  February  die  fourteenth,  for  hones  and 
cattle,  and,  during  die  whole  week  preceding,  for  horses  tnify; 
May  the  fifth  and  sixib,  for  hiMrses,  homed  catiie,  aheep,  toalher, 
woollen-cloth,  &c. ;  Septcfmber  the  fifth  and  aifidh,  fiff  homed 
tattle,  sheep,  leather,  &c.;  October  the  third  and  fourds  for 
homed  cattle;  and  the  second  Wednesday  in  Odoher  fer 
eheese. 

•  Nordtallerton  is  a  b<MPOugh,  and  retumiB  two  members  to  par- 
liament. It  is  seated  on  the  side  of  a  ristn^  groimd,  gently 
eloping  towards  the  east.  The  market-pkce  »  spacious,  ttd 
{surrounded with  reiy  good  houses:  the  town  is,  In  general, 
<well  built  of  brick,  and  contains  about  2300  inhabitants. 

Near  this  place,  in  the  year  1138,  was  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  the  Standard.    While  die  ci?U  war  between  King 
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Aephen  aad  die  Empress  Maud,  or  Matilda,  nged  with  destnic* 
tire  iiify,  David,  Kiiig  of  Scotlafid,  eDtering  the  English  tern- 
toiy,  ravaged  NorthuiaberlaQdi  Durham,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Yorkshire,  in  a  merciless  manner,  and  advancing  to 
the  very  gates  of  York,  encamped  before  that  city.  On  this 
cnergenqr,  Thurstan,  Archbishop  of  York,  nrho  was  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  northern  parts  of  die  kin|;doBi,  summoned  the 
wsrltke  nohles  to  the  defence  of  their  country.  Among  those 
who  look  arms  on  this  occasion,  we  find  the  names  of  WiUiaiji 
de  Albemarle,  Walter  de  Gaunt,  Robert  de  Brus,  Ooger  de 
MowtMray,  Walter  Espee,  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  William  d^  Percy, 
Bidiavd  de  Curcy,  William  de  Fossard,  Robert  de  £stdeville, 
or  Somteville,  all  ancient  barons  of  Yorkshire,  with  William  de 
Peverel  and  Geoffrey  de  Ualsaline,  of  Nottinghamshire,  and 
Robert  de  Ferrers,  of  Derbyahire.  These  barons  with  their  fol- 
Jowen  ranged  themselves  under  the  conmand  of  Ralph,  Bidiop 
of  the  Orkney  Islands,  which  then  belonged  to  England,  and 
of  Wnlter  L^Espee  and  William  do  Albemarle.*  On  hearing 
of  thia  almament,  the  Scottish  Kii^  retired  from  before  York, 
vhie  the  barons  advanced  to  Northallerton.  Here  they  erected 
their  standard,  which  was  a  tall  mast,  fixed  in  a  huge  chariqt 
ipoA  wheels^  having  at  the  top  «  pix  with  a  consecrated  hos^ 
sad  a  crosa,  from  which  were  suspended  the  banners  of  St. 
Peier  and  8u  John  of  Beverley.  Die  Bisbop  of  tb^  Orkneys 
lion  to  the  acasy*  and  at  the  conckiaioapronottnoed 
i  of  thdr  siiw  to  fdl  dMt  Should  All  in  the  war.  The 
Ei^gttdi*  thna  encouraged,  watted  the  approaeh  of  4he  enengr* 
TheScoia,  relying  pn  their -superiofi^  of  number^  nish€44P 
to  die  attack;  hut  abhougb  ihe  King  .of  Scotland  tmd  his  son, 
Meofff  fiKve,  on  thia  oocasioB,  the  moat  astonisbiiig  proofs  of 
valour  sad  latrepidi^,  their  anny  iferas  totaUy  routed,  with  the 

XJ4    .  loss 

^  Hie  Bishop  of  tlie  Orkaeyt  acted  as  deputy  of  the  ArcfaUibop  of 
Toifc,  «te^  from  nduKis,  wm  aaahle  ta  aommaodia  ponon.  Tiadal's 
NoffCiOoJRopiB,  Yai.  I.p.  S03. 
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lo0s  of  10,000  men,  and  they  were  glad  to  retire  to  their  own 
country  with  the  shattered  remains  of  their  forces.* 

The  country  around  Northallerton  is  exceedingly  rich  and 
fertile.  The  yillage  of  Smeaton,  on  the  great  north  road, 
about  seven  miles  to  the  northward,  merits  attention  from  the 
extent  and  the  grandeur  of  its  prospects.  The  southern  parts 
of  the  county  of  Durham,  Cleveland,  and  the  fine  country  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tees,  towards  Richmond,  with  part  of  the 
Vale  of  York,  in  contrast  with  the  black  frowning  mountains  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Moors  all  in  full  view,  form  a  most 
magnificent  assemblage. 

MotmUGrace  Priory^  about  seven  miles  north-east  fiwn 
Northallerton,  was  a  Carthusian  priory,  founded  and  endowed 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  by  Thomas  de  Holland, 
Duke  of  Surry.  Its  yearly  revenues,  at  the  time  of  the  disso- 
lution, amounted  to  8821.  58.  lid.  according  to  Speed ;  and  to 
S2S1.  2s.  lOd.  as  reported  by  Diigdale. 

The  secluded  situation  and  romantic  gloom  of  tins  monas- 
tery seem  to  have  been  particularly  adapted  lo  the  rigid  order 
of  th»  Carthusians.  The  vale,  shut  in  on  the  sonth-east  by  a 
lofty  hill,  clothed  with  wood^  adds  a  solemn  grandeur  to  the 
scene ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  ttonastevy  have  a  venerable  appear* 
ance.  A  Gothic  archway  forms  the  entrance  into  the  quad- 
rangle, the  oiiter  walls  of  wliich  inclose  about  4liree  acres  of 
ground,  and  are  stiU  standing,  fantastically  covered  with  ivy. 
The  inner-court  is  surrounded  by  dod>le  waDs,  and  contained 
the  cells  of  tiiose  solitary  monks,  the  doors  of  which,  though 
now  walled  up,  may  be  distinctly  traced,  and  are,fiMirteen  in 
number.  A  part  of  the  building  has  been  converted  into  a 
fhrm-house,  of  a  castellated  form,  with  spacious  jq^artments. 
The  church,  which  is  now  in  ruins,  was  in  dw  foha  of  a  cross ; 
the  tower,  which  is  yet  perfect^  rising  from  the  centre^  sup- 
ported 

*  Bromptoir.  p.  1027.  Drake's  Eboracnm,  fol.  9f.  Rapin'B  Hbt  Eni?* 
Trif  l-  p*  ^4)3*    Camden's  Brit.  Gibson'a  Edit,  isl,  756. 
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ported  bj*fbiir  Gothic  arches.  On  the  summit' of  the  hill  that 
shelters  the  priory  on  the  east,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
building,  called  the  Lady's  Chapel,  to  which  the  ascent  is 
steep  and  difficalt.* 

Stokfslby,  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles  north ««Rst  from 
Northallerton,  is  a  small  market-town  of  Clereland,  in  the  wa** . 
pentake  of  Langbarugh,  containing  about  1400  inhabitants :  it 
consists  chiefly  of  one  broad  street,  running  east  and  west,  and 
washed  on  the  soudi  by  a  principal  branch  of  the  river  Leven. 
The  buildings  are  neat,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  modera 
style.  The  market  is  held  en  Saturday,  and  here  are  two 
fahv ;  one  on  Palm-Sunday-eve,  and  the  other  on  the  eve  of  the 
feast  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and 
coarse  linens,  manufactured  in  the  neighbouring  district. 

Hie  environs  of  Stokesley  are  fertile ;  and  the  lands  near 
the  town  being  chiefly  in  grass,  and  occupied  in  small  allot* 
ments,  not  afibrding  sufficient  employment  for  the  inhabitants^ 
a  general  languor,  as  Mr.  Graves  very  justly  observes,  appears 
to  prevail.  Stokesley^  indeed,  posaessing  neither  trade  nor 
manufactures,  has  tio  appearance  of  bustle  or  business,  and  is 
a  place  well  adapted  to  retirement, 

MARTOK.^In  this  topographical  sketch  we  must  not  over- 
look the  village  of  Martte,  situated  at  the  distance  of  seven 
imlcsto  the  north  of  Stokesley,  and. as.  many  to  the  west  of 
Guisborough,  containing  little  mm-e  than  200  inhabitimts,  but 
rendered  important  by  being  tbe  birth-phioe  of  the  great  .navi- 
gator. Captain  James  Cook.  '  If  any  country  may  be  prpud  of 
having  produced  a  man  who  an  various  ways  enlarged  tbo 
bounds  of  humaa  imswledge^  that  pride  is  the  honourable  boa^t 
-of  this  humble  village.  There  is  scarcely  a  corner  of  the  earth 
to  which  the  flmie  of  Codk  lias  not  readied  i  and-  all  Europis 
has  been  unanimous  in  admiring,  revering,  apd  emulating  thjs 
gfeat  master  of  his  profession.  It  jfQvii  far  exoeed  our  .limits 
tP  relate  the  Ufe  andadvenfturetf  of.  this  fiMoaous  explorer  of  tl^ 

*  Oraves'j  Hist.  Clevela&d,  p.  I5f ,  &c. 
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ocean.  These  have  already  been  presented  to  the  worldm  the 
histories  of  his  voyages,  the  Biographia  Britannica,  and  other 
publications :  we  sfaaU  therefore  content  ourselves  with  giving  a 
slight  sketch  of  this  extraordinary  man,  who  has  done  so  much 
honour  to  his  country,  and  so  greatly  promoted  the  knowledge 
of  geography. 

Captain  James  Cook  was  one  of  nine  children,  ^bom  of 
honest  and  industrious  parents,  in  the  lowest  rank  of  society. 
He  was  taught  to  read  by  a  schoolmistress ;  but  his  fiither,  who 
was  a  labourer,  being  employed*  to  look  after  a  farm  bdonginig 
to  T.  Skottowe,  Esq.  at  Ayton,  near  Stokesley,  he  was,  by  the 
liberality  of  that  gentleman,  sent  to  school  in  the  village,  to  a 
master,  who  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Here 
young  Cook  made  such  a  proficiency,  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  was  diought  to  have  acquired  a  sufficient  stock  of  learning 
to  qualify  him  for  a  country  shop-keeper.  He  was  accordingly 
bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  W.  Sanderson,  a  shop-keeper  at 
Staithes,  a  small  fishingotown,  near  Whitby.  This  employ- 
ment, however,  did  not  suit  his  genius ;  and  he  soon  quitted  it 
for  one,  in  which  he  was  destined  to  shine  with  peculiar  lustre. 
Leaving  the  counter,  he  bound  himself  a  second  time  appren- 
tice to  Messrs.  John  and  Henry  Walker,  of  Whitby,  persons  of 
the  religious  profession  called  quakeiB,  and  owners  of  several 
ahips  in  the  coal  trade.  Here  he  served  hia  apprenticeship 
with  fidelity,  and  for  soine  years  afterwards  was  employed  as  s 
seaman  in  vessels  chiefly  engaged  in  that  trade,  till  the  year 
1755,  when  the  war  being  about  to  commence^  he  entered  into 
Che  roytl  navy,  where  he  laboured  with  unremitted  diligence  to 
qttidify  himself  for  prefennent.  His  fiiCher  having  in  the  mesn 
while,  by  his  care,  diUgenoe,  and  integrity,  gained  tfie  favoar  of 
Skottowe,  that  gentleman  prevailed  on  Mr.  Osbalstone,  then 
nend>er  for  Scarborough,  to  write  to  i9ir  Hugh  Friliaai;  and 
to  reconunend  young  Cook  to  his  notice.  His  career  of  gkMJT 
BOW  began  to  commencOi  In  17S9  he  obtafaied  a  master's  war- 
•raat^  and  sailing  to  Quebec,  under  the  inunortal  Wolfe,  he  was 
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efii|ri<^yed  in  an  important  but  dangerous  and  .difficult  serviee, 
tbat  of  taking  aowidings  in  the  river  St.  Laurence ;  which  he 
peHfanned  in  the  night-time  during  several  nights,  in  front  of 
die  fortified  camp  of  the  FVench  at  Montmorency. 

Cook  began  now  to  be  known  in  the  navy,  not  only  as  a  man 
of  courage  and  conduct,  bu^  as  possessing  great  dl>iliti^ ;  and 
was  soon  after  employed  in  taking  a  survey  of  the  river  below 
Quebec.  This  he  accomplished ;  and,  tliough  self-taught  in  the 
art  of  surveying,  he  drew  a  chart  of  the  soundings  and  bear- 
ings, with  such  skin  and  accuracy,  as  to  meet  with  the  appnh 
bation  of  all  navigators. 

In  all  situations  and  circumstances^  this  truly  great  man  em* 
ployed  every  moment  of  his  leisure  in  acquiring  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  his  profession.  In  17M  he  was  appointed  Marine 
Smreyor  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador^.  The  several  sur^ 
vejs  that  he  made,  and  the  charts  that  he  publiriied^  reflected 
additional  lustre  on  his  character ;  and  a  paper,  which  wae 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  from  his  communica^ 
tioos  on  the  subject  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  secui«d  to  him  the 
repataticm  of  an  able  mathematician. 

In  the  mondi  of  August,  1768,  he  began  his  voyages  of  die* 
ceveiy*  accompanied  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  afterwards  ptesiii 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society,  Dr.  Solander,  an  eminent  na- 
tamUmt,  and  Mr.  Charles  Green,  a  skilfiil  astronomer.  For  an 
aocoujst  of  these  voyages  wemust  refbr  our  readers  to  the  works 
above-fnentioned,  and  content  omrsehrea  with  barely  glancing  at 
the  reauhs.  In  the  first,  he  explored  the  Pacific  Oeean  and  in 
ides,  and  employed  six  months  in  examining  the  oeast  of  New 
ZeahuAd.  In  the  second,  which  was  undertaken  in  July,  1T7S^ 
ke  proceeded  towards  the  Soudi  Pole  till  hk  ptogress  was 
stopped  by  the  ice  in  the  latitude  of  seventy^one  degrees  ten 
ttimutes  sooth :  having  traversed  the  Antartic  Ocean  in  such  a 
manBer,  as  to  leave  no  room  to'believe  the  existence  of  a 
Southern  Continent,  unless  near  the  Pole  and  be3rond  naViga- 
tkm.    la  this  toyage,  he  not  only  oircmnnttv%aied  Oe  gioba* 
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but,  tn  his  different  traverses,  sailed  no  less  thm*  20,000  leagoeir 
an  extent  nearly  equal  to  three  times  its  equatoiial  circumfer' 
ence.  And  it  must  be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of  Captam 
Cook,  that  he  performed  this  voyage  of  three  years  and  eigh- 
teen days,  through  all  the  climates  from  fifty-two  degrees  north 
to  seveoi^-one  degrees  south  latitude,  with  the  loss  of  only  one 
man  by  sickness,  out  of  1  IS  persons,  pf  whom  his  company  con- 
aisled  ;  a  circumstance  which,  under  Providence,  is  chiefly  to  bo 
ascribed  to  his  great  care  and  attention  to  the  health  of  his 
crew,  and  will  transmit  his  name  to  the  grateful  praise  of  pos- 
terity. 

In  his  third  voyage,  which  commenced  in  July  1776,  he  ex- 
ploded the  northern  iVrchipdago  between  Asia  and  America, 
and  ascertained  the  proximity  of  the  two  continents,  which  are 
not  more,  than  thirteen  leagues  asunder.  Afier  this  he  returned 
to  Owyhee,  where  his  catastrophe  is  too  well  known.  At  that 
-place  he  was  unfortunatdy  killed  in  an  affray  with  the  natives, 
and  not  only  his  country,  but  Europe  m  ^nend»  sufered  an  ir- 
f^eparable  loss  by  his  deaths 

Captain  Cook  was  tall  in  stature,  being  upwards  of  six  feet 
high,  stout  and  robust  rather  an  elegant,  but  well  adapted  to 
•that  course  of  life  w&ich  Providence  had  destined  liim  to  follow* 
He  was  inused  to  labour  and  toll,  capable  of  bearing  almost  any 
Jiardsbips;  in.all  bodily  graliUcations,  nf>tonly  habitually  tem- 
perate, but^  whbn  necessary^  abstemious.  The  quidities  of  hii 
zniod^  lika  those  bC.his  body,  were  hardy  and  vigorous;  and  he 
jwas  not  less  capabier  of  intense  thought  than  pf  severe  labour. 
HyL  uisdfiastandiiig  was.  strong  and  perspicacious^  and  his  judg- 
.mpnt  quick  and  sure*  '  Cool  and  ddiberatein  forming  his  plaai* 
aagacmus  in  detemtiaing,  active  in  Qxecutiog,  vigilant,  cautiouSi 
and  persevering,  unsubdtted  by  labour,  difficulti^,  and  disap- 
pointments, fertile  in  ^^qpcdients,  and  never  wtmtiag  presence  of 
mSkkd,  he  possessed,  in  sin  eminent  degree,  the  qualifications  ro- 
quisite  fbr  arduous,  undertakings.  But  the  most  distinguishiog 
SfMnr^h  tlie  cbar^ister^of  this;.greQ^  ognq, ifas  t)iat  unremitting 
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ffaMnxuncBf  which  was  not  only  superior  lo  the  tense  of  <btager 
and  the  pressure  of  hardships,  but  even  exempt  from  any  need, 
or  any  desire,  of  those  ordinary  relaxations  which  most  olher 
men  have  found  necessary  to  restore  and  preserve  the  spring  and 
v^ur  of  the  mind* 

Such  was  Captain  James  Cook,  whose  name  Is  edebrated 
throughout  Europe,  and  will  be  transmitted  to  the  latest  paste'* 
rity.  And  the  humble  village  of  Marion,  in  Cleveland,  may 
i^allenge  Athens  and  Rome  to  poduce  from  the  list  of  their 
heroes  a  man  more  deserving  of  endless  fame. 

Yarm,  about  e^ht  miles  nearly  north-west  from  Stokesley* 
is  ia  the  wapentake  of  Lanbarpglu  The  town  is  seated  on  « 
narrow  neck  of  land,  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  Tees ;  and^ 
as  it  stands  very  low,  it  has  greatly  suffered  by  iqundationa.  The 
first  of  these  floods,  from  which  the  inhabitants  sustained  any 
considerable  damage,  happened  on  the  seventeenth  of  February, 
175S ;  when,  about  four  in  the  morning,  the  banks  of  the  river 
weie  broken,  and  the  town  was  immediately  laid  under  water.. 
About  noon,  when  tiie  flood  was  at  its  height,  the  water  was 
seven  feet  deep  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  and  the  lower 
parts  were  entirely  submerged.  The  current  through  the  town 
was  so  rapid  that  many  houses  were  washed  down,  and  all  sorts 
of  furniture  were  seen  floating  through  the  street.  A  number 
flf  hones,  cows,  pigs,  dogs,  &c.  were  drowned;  but  mmie  per* 
aons  had  the  good  fintiine.to  save  their  horses,  by  bringing 
them  out  of  the  stables  into  their  chambers.  Someaccounts  say 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  perished ;  but  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  who  was  at  Redmarshal,  near 
Stockton,  when  this  inundation  happened,  says,  in  a  letter  to. 
jDr*  Burch,  that  the  water  was  Ave  feet  and  a  half  deep  in  the 
lower  apartments,  and  that  none  of  the  people  lost  their  lives.. 
The  damage  sustained  in  shop  goods,  furniture,  Sco,  was  very 
considerable.  This  flood  was  occasioned  by  a  vast  quantity  of 
Mtow  on  the  western  hills  being  suddenly  melted  by  a  heavy  fall 
of  rain. 
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Isk  the  night  between  the  sixteenth  and  se^^enteenth  of  Me* 
vember,- 1771»  Yarm  experienced  another  dreadUul  Tiaitationy 
from  the  greatest  land  flood  remembered  in  the  north  of  Eng* 
land.  The  water,  in  some  parts  of  the  town»  rose  upwards  of 
twenty  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  taken  into  boats  from  the  roo6  of  the  houses*  Some 
Kves  were  lost,  and  many  more  must  have  ineritably  perished, 
had  they  not  been  preserved  by  the  active  humanity  and  timely 
assistance  of  the  people  of  Stockton  and  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages. *  Inundations,  in  an  inferior  degree,  have  since,  at  dif« 
ferent  times,  incommoded  this  place,  but  with  no  serious  injuxy 
to  the  inhabitants ;  causing  them,  however,  from  the  recoOectioD 
•f  former  calamities,  to  remove  their  goods  from  the  ground  , 
floors  to  more  elevated  and  secure  situations. 

To  these  alarming  visitations,  Yarm  may  ascribe  the  decline 
of  its  trade  and  importance.  It  has  no  manufacture  of  any  con* 
sequence;  and  com,  butter,  hams,  bacon,  and  pork,  sent  by 
ahipping  to  London,  constitute  the  principal  part  of  its  com- 
merce. The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street,  running 
north  and  south,  which  is  spacious  and  o^n ;  but  its  beauty  is 
much  injured  by  the  shambles  and  toUbooth,  which  stand  in  the 
centre,  and  have  a  ruinous  and  disgusting  appearance.  The  ex- 
portatiim  of  corn  from  Yarm  seems  to  have  greatly  declined,  as 
many  large  granaries,  which  have  been  erected  at  a  great  tx* 
pence  for  that  branch  of  trade,  have  for  some  time  been  almost 
useless,  f  With  the  decline  of  trade  the  population  has  also 
decreased,  and,  in  1801,  the  town  contained  only  1300inhabi« 
tants.  It  also  appears  that  Yarm  cannot  boast  of  the  salubrity 
^  of  its  situation,  as  the  deaths  are  about  one  in  thirty-ei{^t  an' 
nually ;  a  eonsiderably  high  ratio  of  mortality  in  a  town  of  smaU 
extent  and  openly  built. 

The  entrance  into  the  town,  from  the  county 'of  Durfaam,  is 

by 

^  This  inmidation  happened  oaly  three  days  aAer  the  memorable  cnip- 
tioa  of  8olway  Frith. 

t  Graves's  Hist.  Oevelaid,  p.  63. 
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hy  a  bridge  of  fite  archet,  buih  ov«r  tke  Teet  about  the  year 
140(\  by  Walter  Skirkir,  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  arches  are 
pointed,  and  the  structure  retained  ■  its  original  and  uniform  ap* 
pearance  till  about  twenty-three  years  ago,  when  the  »ch  on 
the  north  waa  widened  and  rebuilt  in  a  semicircular  form,  in  or- 
der, by  giving  a  freer  passage  to  the  current  of  the  river,  to  pre* 
▼ent,  or  at  least  to  abate,  the  frequent  inundations.  But  in  th« 
years  1803  and  1804,  a  bridge  of  cast  iron  was  erected  aftes 
the  model  of  that  over  the  Wear,  at  Sunderland.  The  ardi  was 
a  circular  segment  of  180  feet  span,  and  twenty-seven  feet  in 
breadth  within  the  ballustrades ;  and  the  whole  weight  of  the 
bri^  was  250  tons.  *  But,  unfortunately,  this  elegant  piece  of 
architecture  fell  about  midnight,  Jaauaiy  the  twelfth,  1806.  On 
a  minute  examination  of  the  dJMitments  by  four  able  and  disinte- 
rested architects,  they  were  found  to  be  so  very  insufBcient  to 
resist  the  great  lateral  prassure  of  the  arch,  as  to  be  considered 
dearly  to  have  caused  its  ML  f  In  consequence  of  this  acci- 
dent, the  magistrates  adopted  the  plan  of  widening  and  repair- 
lag  the  stone  bridge,  which  fortunately  had  not  yet  been  taken 
down* 

The  parish  church  is  a  little  to  the  west  from  the  town,  and, 
though  small,  is  a  neat  modem  structure,  having  been  rebuilt  in 
^  year  1780;  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  beautiful  win- 
dow of  painted  glass,  in  which  the  principal  figure  is  a  fuU 
length  representation  of  Moses  delivering  the  law  from  Mount 
Sinai.  The  market  at  Yarm  is  on  Thursday ;  the  fairs  are, 
Itaisday  before  April  the  fifth,  Holy  Thursday,  August  the 
second,  for  homed  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  cheese ;  Octob^ 
the  nineteenth,  for  homed  cattle  and  hones;  October  theL 
twentieth,  forsheep  and  cheese.  The  October  fiur  is  one  of  the 
moat  considerable  in  the  north  of  England,  and  brings  a  great 
influx  of  money  into  the  town  and  the  adjacent  country.  The 
grounds  in  the  parish  are,  in  general,  occupied  in  small  parcels 

by 

*  The  eipcnce  ww  80001.    Oravci's  Hist.  Qtvctand,  p.  $r, 
fibid,  Append.  N9, 1. 
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by  the  tradesmen  and  otiiers  of  the  town,  and  for  the  most  part 
bid  down  in  grass ;  and  the  fertility  of  the  fields,  with  the 
thriving  quick-set  fences  aiid  the  trees  in  the  hedge«roiiMy  give 
the  conntrf  a  rich  appearance* 

GriiisBonauoH. — This  town  is  situated  in  the  eastern  division 
€^  the  wapentake  of  Langbarugh,  and  in  the  most  delightful 
part  df'CIevelandy  at  tlie  distance  of  twelve  miles  to  the  north* 
cast  of  Stokesley  and  twenty*one  miles  alniost  directly  west  from 
Whitby,  being  within  less  than  five  miles  of  the  sea-coast* 
Camden  says,  '*  the  place  is  reaUyfiae,  and  may,  for  pleasant- 
aess,  a  curious  variety,  and  its  natural  advantages^  corispare  with 
Puteoli,  in  Italy ;  and  for  a  healthful  and  agreeable  situation,  it 
certainly  far  surpasses  it.  The  coldness  of  the  air^  which  the  sea 
occasions,  is  qualified  and  broken  by  the  hills  between ;  the  soil 
k  fruitful,  and  produces  grass  and  fine  flowers  a  great  part  of  tht 
year."  *  Bishop  Gibson,  in  his  notes  on  that  writer  says,  *'  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  observed  by  travellers  to  be 
very  civil  well  bred,  cleanly  in  dressing  their  diet,  and  very  de- 
cent and  neat  in  their  houses.'*  The  praises  which  the  great 
British  antiquary  and  his  commentator  bestow  on  GuisboiUMigh^ 
«re  verified  by  the  remarks  of  all  tourists ;  and  Mr.  Pennant  ac- 
knowledgeait  to  be  a  delightful  spot,  tliough  be  cannot. see  the 
reasons  why  Camden  should  c(Hnpare  it  with  Putecii.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  few  places  in  England  can  affotd  a  more 
charming  summer's  retreats 

Guisborough  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  narrow  but  fertile  vale, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street,  running  nearly  elist  and 
vest.  This  street  is  very  broad,  and  many  of  the  hQUses  being 
built  in  a  modern  style,  the  town  has  a  neat  and  pleasing  ap* 
pearance.  It  contains  about  1800  inhabitants,  and  the  annual 
pumber  of  deaths,  which,  on  an  average,  is  one  in  forty-four  and 
a  quarter,  shows  the  situatk)n  to  be  healthful,  though  not  equal 
in  salubrity  to  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  f     The  market, 

which 
*  Camd.  Brit.  fol.  753.  Gib«.  Edit. 

t  Qravet^s  Hitt  Cleveland,  p.  4Sr.    In  Uie  parish  of  Crathorte,  vitbio 
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which  is  held  on  Monday,  is  wdl  supplied  with  pt^vIsionr« 
The  fairs  are  the  third  Moi^y  and  Taesday  afYer  the  eleventh 
of  April,  for  homed  cSttle,  horses,  linen,  ^.;  Whit-Tuesday 
ibr  pedlary  wares ;  August  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh, 
September  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth,  Monday-  after  No* 
▼ember  the  eleventli,  for  homed  cattle,  horses,  Ac* 

Guisborough  is  a  town  of  considerable  andquity.  Baxter  sup« 
poses  it  to  have  been  tiie  Urbs  Caluvium  of  the  Romans ;  and 
he  derives  its  Saxon  name  of  Guisborough,  or  rather,  as  he 
thinks,  Guestborougfa,  t .  r«  Spiritualis  Burgus,  a  ghostly  or  spi<* 
ritual  t<mn,  from  its  monastery.*  This,  however,  appears  to 
be  vague  conjecture.  We  hear  of  no  remains  of  Roman  antl^^ 
quity  being  discovered  in  this  place ;  nor  of  any  monasteiy 
here  in  the  times  of  the  Saxons,  although  the  venerable  Col- 
man,  Bishop  of  Lindisfeme,  had  a  hermiti^,  or  place  of  resi- 
dence, in  Cohnan  Dale,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from 
Guisborough,  to  which,  in  his  journeys  to  Streanshalth  or 
Whitby,  he  sometimes  resorted.  In  the  Doomsday  survey  this 
town  is  called  Ghigesbutg,  and  at  that  time  contained  three 
manors,  one  of  which  was  an  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown  *, 
another,  which  included  the  two  neighbouring  vlUages  of  Mid- 
dleton  and  Hutton,  had  been  held  before  the  conquest  by 
Uotred;  but  was  then  given  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Moreton.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  it  was  valued  at  forty  shil- 
lings ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  only  at  sixteen  shillings. 
The  third  manor,  which  had  been  hold  by  Losing,  was  in  the 
possession  of  Robert  Mallet,  and  valued  at  five  sfailllngs  and 
fcnrpence ;  the  same  vahialion  as  in  |he  time  of  the  confessor. 

Vol.  XVI.  X  Thtw 

five  miles  soutliward  from  Yarm,  and  ^ix,  nearly  west,  from  Stokesley,  the 
amraal  deaths  are  only  oae  in  seventy-five ;  the  place  is  noted  for  the  ex- 
ceUence  of  its  air  and  water.'  T.  Crathome,  Esq.  if  tlia  lord  of  the  manor. 
It  appears  fW>m  Mr.  Oravei>  itatemeni,  as  Ar  as  he  could  procure  ths 
nrrrisary  docnmcnis,  that  one  in  aboat  fifty-nine  and  a  half  is  th^  nnmber 
4ir  aonnal  deaths  thron^ioat  Cleveland. 

*  Baxter*!  OloN*  p.  61,  voce  Calavinm. 
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These  w^re  abo  fbc  oxgangs  of  land,  '^act  gridma^*^  be{d  bf 
Hugh,  Earl  of  Cbegter,  but  then  w^fste. 

These  manors,  at  an  early  pefu^  after  the  opqqueat,  beovne 
united  imdef  the  fee  of  l^oh^rt  ^  Bru%  Lcnrd  of  8|te)loah  vte^ 
oil  founding  the  prio^  here,  A.  )^  Ui2S^  gft^e  to  it  aU  (hit 
territory,  coqaiatiBg  of.  twept]^  caracuteB  and  two  o^fapigq  of 
land,  together  with  the  mill,  90^  SfoAmitnH;  eKehidtegail 
eth^r  per8on$  from  the  right  of  h^ing  a  mill,  withpi^  the  eea- 
•ept  pf  th^  eiinonsi*  OS  the  ai|«iie<^t  bM9  ef  tim  pwfy*  <M 
of  thc)  i^eighbouring  ^ifltricla  $  nHUMWri^t  in  di^  Cotlowaii 
labnMTf  qupUji  hy  Mt»  Graves,  gwea  th#  fi^owivg  fHSoew(  5— 
!« It  ia  m9nife«te>  that  tha|i  fi^m  of  the  ceiin|By  o^Uedl  (^9va- 
land  h^th  been  woA4^r(^  ipbid^rt^  bmnw  thiua  yt  is  noire; 
for  within  th^  leie^  of  %  f^\f€i  V9jk»  4^  Wrd^  fpUowiff  hav9 
bad  their  s^^^ ;  f^  Ky M^  CaRll*,  **  ?orw>»*  Bad^  of  Sbr- 
t)imiib^rl|i!^}  i^t  Aton,  N«!TyU  rf  Westtpcretend;  9^  >*1)wlto«> 
g^4e,  th#  I^d  H^oe)ii  mt  $keHP^  Cfl9lle„  th^  I^^  Sm^ 
Tfm^;  nt  D^nliy  Civile,  th^Lg»dlAtyni^3  aj^  H^l^ey  Cattle, 
«iv  JameaStcopgn^a^:  i(it  Wikm  QoaOi)*  Siir  Kalf  Quloief ;  at 
Mulgrave  Cattle,  Sic  Mg  . ..  ,. ;  at  Ii^l^y ,  the  hord  E^q. 
4M  tbeiie  greftt  p^niowigea  dwdle  together  ia  4  waU  cyrecaiie, 
$lld  i4  the  Biydeate  of  them  the  Pri^r  oC  Qy«b900gh»  who  kepi 
a  mouit  pompom  honae,  inaoimieh  t)Hit  the  towno,  ewf^m^ 
of  50Q bouaehoUhasH  mmL  had  noa  lande^  but  lyvadattoatbt 
•hbqy.»*. 

Thia  priqry,  aa  abea^  obaerred,  waa  foimded  and  9Wf^ 
endoired  by  Beberl  de  Brue,^^  ▲*  B.  1M9«  The  canons  wsnf 
of  the  Qidar  of  St^  AuguitiA,  and  tba  coBTont  waftdediealed  to 
die  Yirgm  mother  of  God.  Ia  the  year  1375,  Bdt^aid  the 
Third  granted  his  license  to  the  prior  and  canons  to  fortify  ami 
embattle  their  convent,f  to  which  numerous  and  valuable  do- 
nations were^made  by  difiere^t  pi^ops.  .  This  house,  therefore, 
posse^og  the  whole  manor  of  Guisborougb,  and  limda  in  ns^j 
other  parts  of  the  country,  continued  in  ».  ftsurishing  atate  till 

the 

*  Barton**  MonaiU  540  sad  34^1.  t  Had.  p.  340i 
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the  ditfoiinfoA  9S  flsA  fka^mtlt'ie^  At  thst  time  thir  yearly 
rerenue  of  this  pr2o#y  vna^  aoc^rding  t^  Speed,  71iL  6i.  diL 
but  only  61I8L  Si.  4d.  by  DtlgdiUeli  account.  The  iait  priort 
Rot>ert  Purseglerey  by  wlioio  It  wai  iurrendetedy  had  a  penita 
anlgaed  kiio  of  1661.  ISi.  4d.  per  antnum,  and  the  pensions  a^ 
sigDed  to  seventeen  caaevte^  fVem  SI.  to  6L  18s.  4d%  each»  made 
^  whole  amount  to  the  som  of  S7lK  fbr  the  aasMal  ont^ 
I»7ment8.* 

Ihe  site  was  gli^en  ttf  Mr  Franck  Ckaloner  in  the  feuHk 
yew  of  Edward  the  Sixth }  and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  Phili|^ 
and  Mary,  the  queen  gvanted  the  manor  of  Guisberough«  with 
wveral  parcels  o^  the  prkrry^  to  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  to  be 
hdd  by  military  sertide,  in  whose  family  it  still  remaiaCi 

The  ruinfi  ef  this  once  rich  and  magnificent  priory  are  eeeii 
near  the  eastern  eietremity  of  the  town,  in  the  bottom  of  a  fei^-^ 
^  vale,  now  divided  into  fine  ineloSures)  and  being  siir« 
roimded  by  lofty  hills;  cM  hi  the  verdaiA  coloring  of  thenr 
native  woods,  the  scenery  is  both  solemn  and  majestic*  Nc 
thing,  hoiwever,  ns^  remains  bat  the  supetb  aroh  of  the  east 
window  of  the  priory  chnrdh  {  whfch,  as  Mfr  Grose  observeSf 
"  exhibks  a  pecafiar  el^fimee  of  form,  equals  if  not  sqierioe^ 
to  most  buildings  in  this  style  of  arehitecture  ;'^  and  a  small 
gateway,  of  which  the  ooter  arth  is  plain  and  seaaiehMUr^  and 
the  colmnna  that  support  itr  are  remarkably  thiek* 
Chii^orouglr  is  wordiy  of  pairtieidar  notice^  as  being  ilie  phoa 
wftere  the  first  alukn-n^orks  in  En^hmd  were  erected*  The  dis<< 
corery  was  rnade  in  the  latter  pbrt  Of  tiMriieign  ^  Qoeen  fill- 
zabeth,  by  tHe  eminent  naturalist^  Sb  Thomas  Chalonery  who^ 
in  his  ti^elr  in  Italy,  otaminh^  Ibe  popO^s  alum^wosla  ieor 
Home,  and  oliservittg  tIM  the  mineral  was  snnilar  to  one  that 
abomtded  ih  the  neighboarhood  of  Gtilsborottgh^  became  dav'' 
rout  of  mafthig  ifte  attempt;  but  as  he  was  niiaefoaittted  #kh 
the  process,  he  fomid  it  neoCMify  to  ptmmM  itiltlmMMi  Ihna 
the  pofie's  idum'works,  whom,  by  promise  of  aft  sus^fewnn^ 

Xfl  he 

•  BarteaflikeoMt  p.  8|^ 
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be  prevailed  on  to  Accompany  him  privately  to  England.  Onr 
^18  arrival  he  immediately  erected  an  alum«work  on  his  estate 
at  Guisborooghy  which  in  a  short  ,time  completely  answered  his 
expectation,  greatly  reduced  the  price  of  alum,  and  brought 
him  a  large  revenue.  This  circumstance  so  exaspen^ed  the 
pope,  who,  till  then  had  enjoyed  a  lucrative  monopoly  of  the 
alum  trade»  that  he  is  said  to  have  fulminated  a  dreadful  ana- 
thema against  Sir  Thomas  and  the  workmen  whom  he  had 
seduced;  But  we  do  not  find  that  the  cursea  denounced  by 
his  holiness  had  any  effect ;  for  the  honourable  family  of  the 
Chaloners  have  flourished  here  for  many  generations^  and  the 
process  of  making  alum,  though  discontwued  at  Guisborougby 
Ayton,  &c.  has  long  been  established  on  a  solid  foundation  at 
Lofthouse,  Boulby,  Kettleness,  Sands-End,  Eskdale-side,  little 
Beck,  Stoup-brow,  and  the  Peak,  where  the  conveniency  of 
water-carriage  affords  a  fiwility  of  canying  on  the  trade  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  tho^e  parts  of  Cleveland  that  are 
fotherfrom  the  coasu 

The  country  around  Guisborough  ia  beautifully  romantic. 
Within  the  distance  of  four  miles,  towards  the  north-west,  i»a 
detached  hill  of  considerable  elevation,  the  amnmit  of  which 
runs  out  into  a  bold  prom<mtory,  commanding  a  prospect  of 
sea  and  land,  remarkable  for  its  grandeur,  variety,  and  extent. 
Rosebury  Topping,  with  the  range  of  Cleveland  hills,  and  the 
heights  of  Black  HamUeton,  appear  in  the  sonth ;  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  coast,  with  the  German  ocean  stretching  to  the  horison, 
is  seen  towards  the  east  and  the  north ;  and  the  western  and 
north-western  views  comprise  a  great  part  of  the  county  of 
Durham,  with  the  winding  course  of  the  Tecs,  which  may  be 
traced  many  miles  from  its  mouth  towards  its  source  in  the 
west;  and  tlie  moors  above  Richmond  terminate  the  prospect. 

On  the  summit  of  this  promontory,  which  spreads  out  to  the 
southward  into  an  extensive  plain,  is  seen  an  ^cient  encamp- 
ment, Qonsisting  of  a  double  circle  of  rough  loose  stones, 
the  inner  rampart  being  about  150  paces  in  circuit,  and  the 

whole 
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whole  still  perfect,  except  on  the  north,  where  a  small  portion 
of  the  circle  is  cut  ofF  by  the  abruptness  of  the  rock,  which  on 
that  side  is  nearly  perpendicular.  This  camp  is  supposed  to  be 
of  Saxon  ori^n ;  but  nothing  relating  to  its  history  is  known ; 
nor  can  we  rely  on  the  judgment  of  Polydore  Virgil,  who  ima* 
gnestliis  tobe  the  Badon  Hill,  where  the  British  King,  Arthur, 
gamed,  in  the  year  5tJ0,  so  complete  a  victory  over  the  Saxons.* 
Camden  places  Badon  Hill  at  Bannesdown,  near  Bath ;  and  all 
our  most  approved  historians  follow  his  opinion,  which,  indeed, 
is  supported  by  every  appearance  of  probability,  f  From  the 
camp  upon  Eston  Nab,  and  from  other  concurrent  circum^ 
stances,  it  is,  however,  not  imprdbd>le,  that  this  neighbour- 
hood has  been  the  scene  of  some  important  battle,  of  which 
history  has  not  preserved  the  remembrance. 

Sieftofi  Casikf  the  "seat  of  John  Wharton,  Esq.  three  miles 
and  a  half  north-east  from  Guisborongh,  is  undoubtedly  of 
great  antiquity ;  for  although  we  are  unable,  at  this  remote  pe- 
riod, to  ascertain  the  precise  era  of  its  foundation,  we  have 
historical  evidence  of  its  existence  soon  after  the  conquest, 
when  it  was  granted  to  Robert  de  Brus,  a  Norman  of  rank  and 
talents,  who  had  accompanied  the  conqueror  into  England;  and 
fixr  btf  services  was  rewarded  by  him  with  forty-three  lordships 
in  the  East  and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  and  My-one  in  the 
North  Riding,  the  castle  of  Skelton  being  the  capital  of  his 
barony.  It  continued  in  the  possession  of  tiie  Bruces  till  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  Henry  the  Third,  when  it  descended,  by  mar* 
rii^,  with  Agnes,  eldest  daughter  of  Peter  de  Brus,  the  third 
of  that  name  to  Walter  de  Fauconberge,  Lord  of  Rise.  In 
Aose  days  the  Lords  of  Skelton  had  the  privilege  of  a  market, 
whicii,  however  esKtraordinary  it  may  now  appear,  was  held 

X  S  weekly 

*  Polyd.  Virg.  HUt  lib.  3,  p.  80. 
t  Bidiop  Gibtoii,  is  his  potes  on  Camden,  places  tbe  battle  of  Badon 
Bin  m  tbe  jear  520 ;  and  Uiher  follows  tbe  ftaroe  Chronology,    Laaghonie 
asii^  it  to  tbe  year  51t.    See  Camd.  fol.  80,  Oibsoo't  Edit.    Also  TStv 
dtfi  Notes  on  Ra^ia,  Vpt  L  p.  Sr. 
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weekly  9A  Suodaj^  vhea  th)e  peoyple  generally  as$emb)ed  in  A\fi 
morning  to  attend  divine  Yorsbip^  and  im  the  aftetnoon  touu- 
acted  their  bu3ine«s»  and  regaled  themselves  with  oat-ak,  tke 
homely  beverage  of  our  ancestors.  This  market  continued  to 
be  thua  held  tSl  the  thirteenth  of  Edward»  when  John,  Lord 
Faucoobergo,  obtained  a  license  from  the  king  for  Qhaaging  it 
from  Sunday  ta  Saturday,  and  also  for  an  annual  £iir  at  Whit- 
auntide ;  but  both  the  market  and  fliir  have  been  long  discon- 
liBwed.* 

Tha  ftunily  of  Faoconberge  flourished  here  for  several  go- 
oeratioii%  tiU>  through  de£kuH  ^  male^  issue,  Skelton,  with 
alher  estates,  passed  by  mayriage  witb  the  heiress  of  tJiis  house, 
00  8k  Williwn  Nevil}ei»  Knt*  who,  in  the  seventh  of  Henry  ths 
Sixth,  was  created,  ia  ber  rights  Lord  Faucoobeige ;  and  aflei^ 
waaFds  hoaourad  by  Ed^mid  the  Faucth  wikh  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Kent.  Ho  dfed,  and  Mi  three  daughters,  c^Jieicesies) 
JUicia»  the  youagest>  married  Johi^.  afterwasds  Lord  Conyen, 
wh«  in  the  partitios  of  the  asiata  bad  the  castle  and  manor  of 
Skelton,  &o«  ^ich  M^tained  m  this  faoaily  tiU  the  third  sad, 
fourth  of  Philip  and  Mary,  when  John,  Lord  Conyeis,  djiag 
%(it)io«t  male  issue,  left  it  to  hk  three  daughters.  Anne,  ths 
jtewigest,  mavtied  Anth^py  Kempe,  £s^  whoae  third  part  wai 
purohased  by  Robert  Trott^,^  £sc|,  in  the  year  1658,  the 
whole  canie,  pa^y  by  exchange  ai^d  partly  by  purohase,  iata 
the  lUMida  of  hia  deaceodants,  and  continued  iu  thai;  family  til) 
1727,  when  LawMon  Tratter^  ^.  sold  it  to  Joseph  Hsdi^  £iq« 
who  had  married  hia  siateFi,  Catharime,  ancestor  ta  the  present 
proprietor,  t 

In  the  p»eseat  n^aqsioii)  wiiich/  iipdorwan<7  a  ^cMnplfite:  repair 
hi  1794',  ^e  fipd  few  tmeea  pf  the  ancient  oastle,  except  ia  the 
back  part,  now  converted  into  kijQchen  offices.  It  is  situated  on 
the  brink  of  a  small  stream,  which,  by  being  collected  into  a  re- 
servoir forming  an  extensive  sheet  of  water  with  sloping  banks, 
adds  greatly  to  the  pamral  beauties  of  the  place.  The  house 
^  presenti 

^  Oraves'4  Hist,  ClevebMid,  p,  9SS.  t  Ibui»  pp^  351*«IM* 
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a  bftg'Tiiie  of  iWrni,  «ad  fte  hiurior  ik  «l€ig«iit  and 
eiBit»odkml»  havilig  an  exCflUent  kadt<am  and  a  suit  of  noUa 


^  WMe  diit  celebrated  seat  wm  isk  the  poaMiion  of  JTohil 
HMt  Esq.  audMr  of  '  Craay  Tides/  ^c.  ifiB  fbitive  board  wai 
%7  many  ^f  the  Uterati  of  the  age ;  oriiong  wheniy 
was  of  the  iramber  of  its  fre^ent  irishanta.  Where  g(^ 
I  talent  welte  blended  in  ao  close  union»  we  <iatmot  but 
thai  *  the  feaat  of  roatfon  and  the  ^w  of  soUl'  were 
iM^ipfly  reaUaed. 

«  Ms;  HiMi  after  coinpletin^  lus  studio  at  tibe  University  <gt 
Cambridge^  made  the  Sdur  of  fitfrope  $  and  that  he  had  taiade  it 
wiyi  tilt  best  aflbct»  was  evideiH  in  Ms  oonversatioHs  to  the  sub- 
jOcta  <3aiinoc<afl  wkk  it.  lie  was  an  eite^lent  tksSlcfil  sdiolar^ 
mi  fpertbetly  aequabiied  Whti  the  « befies  lettres'  of  Europe. 
Hi  eOtflB  engage  in  the  grave  disbtissJons  of  criticism  and  liteta- 
taveeritb  anperior  powets^  while  he  was  qualified  to  enlrren  ge* 
oerid  aoctey  with  the  smfle  Of  Horace  and  the  laogltter  of  Cer- 
yanart?  ar  be  could  Sit  in  Fontaine's  easy  chair  and  unbosom  hi* 
IniaiiUi  to  his  ehosan  ftiends.  When  he  resided  in  London^  he 
iMi  aa  4ittier  meb  of  tiie  wosld  do,  whose  phSoSophr  pattakei 
inoaa  of  Efiouras  than  of  she  pordh ;  and  in  the  country^  whe^ 
£kdton  Castle  was  without  bMfipany^  aiid  he  was  threatened 
with  the  Sjpleen  to  whieh  he  ^als  occaSiotidHy  lietUe,  he  had  te- 
i  SO  a  very  fitteUbvaiy  aiid  a  pkiyfill  muse. 
'  Thsa  ho  was  a  man  If  siatgular  genius  and  of  a  {>dcuHi^ 
i  of  «i»oglil,  nmsc  be  ael»owledged  by  all  who  read  his 
n  that  wMte  be  caught  t^c  ri^Ecule  of  Kfb,  he  fett  for  hi 
aMl  bo  eqiudly  evident  to  tiiose  #ho  read  tbe  ^age 
that  ■maaiwii  tbe  ej^ita^ta  on  ZSachary  MOo#e;  and  nothing  surely 
can  be  wanting  to  coaAM  the  latMr  opinion  #hen  we  have 
adMa^  tea  he  v^as  ttte  Eugeiilos  of  Sterne.'' 

f^thMtmi  Hsff,  thieaeat  of  Ijord  Dimdas,  3s  about  twomSea 
saHSiroHr  aHaltov  tkmtk^  md  Hxree  iriiles  tiorth  from  Guisbo. 
coaglk    This  aaHMr/aa,af)^eia«ftote  tbe  ItJooBsesA^lH^ 

X  4  belonge4 
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belonged  to  Siward,  the  famous  Earl  of  Northundieriattd^  but 
was  given  by  the  conqueror  to  Hugh»  Earl  of  Chester.  It  af» 
terwards  came  into  the  hands  of  Robert  de  Brus^  and  descended 
to  the  Lords  Fauconberge^  and  from  them  to  the  Lords  Con- 
yers.  At  length,  after  various  family  changes^  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Lowthers*  of  Marsh,  from  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  ancestors  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Dondas, 
the  present  proprietor.  Hie  house  is  a  neat  modem  mansion, 
being  to  the  south  and  tlie  west,  and  sheltered  on  the  east  with 
thriving  plantations ;  tlie  risingj^rounds,  on  the  north,  are  orna- 
mented with  clumps  of  trees,  and  the  whole  surrounding  scenery 
presents  an  aspect  of  tranquil  retirement. 

KirUeatham  Hallj  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Turner,  Bart  is  si- 
tuated in  a  rich  and  extensive  vale,  about  five  miles  north-west 
from  Guisborough ;  and  the  building,  which  is  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  evinces  th^  abilities  of  the  architect,  the  late  Mr.  Csrr, 
has  an  appearance  both  venerable  and  pleasing.  The  front  of 
tills  noble  mansion  is.  132  feet  in  length,  and  the  cornice  of  the 
door-case,  which  is  supported  by  Corinthian  pillars,  is  light  and 
elegant.  The  dining  and  drawing-room,  and  indeed  all  the 
apartments  are  spacious  and  lofty,  and  superbly  finished;  the 
chimney-pieces  are  oi  the  best  Sienna  marble,  and  the  furniture 
of  the  whole  is  modem  and  el^ant. 

The  gardens  are  extensive  and  laid  out  with  much  taste,  and 
in  the  pleasure-grounds  there  is  a  beautiful  octagonal  temple  or- 
namented with  paintings,  carving,  and  gilding,  in  the  most  su- 
perb style,  and  commanding  a  cliarming  prospect  over  an  exten- 
sive and  fertile  vale,  variegated  with  rich  indosures,  and  bounded 
by  the  ocean  and  the  Tees:  the  higher  lands  in  the  county  of 
Durham  filling  the  distant  view.  In  fine,  both  the  house  audits 
environs  have  an  air  of  princely  grandeur. 

Near  this  mansion  stands  Tumef*$  Hogtitai^  a  large  and  hand- 
some building,  inclosing  three  sides  of  a  square;  the  Ibarth  being 
ornamented  with  elegant  iron-gates  and  palisadoes;  the  outer  and 
i^er  courts  are  neatly  laid  out,  and  in  the  hitter,  on  a  pedestal,  is  a 
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statue  reiiresenting  Justice,  with  the  balance  and  sword,  lliift 
truty  christian  and  benevolent  charity  was  founded  and  endowed 
with  a  valuable  estate,  in  1676,  by  Sir  WiUam  Turner,  Knight, 
for  forty  poor  persons,  viz*  ten  poor  men,  the  same  number  of 
poor  women,  ten  bojrs,  and  ten  girls,  who  are  provided,  in  a 
comfortable  manner,  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  the 
children,  after  being  properly  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arttkmetic,  with  other  branches  of  a  useful  education,  are  put 
out  apprentices.  A  sum  of  money  was  also  bequeathed  by  Johtf 
Turner,  Esq.  Serjeant  at  law,  for  clothing  each  of  the  children 
on  leaving  the  hospital.  Sir  Charles  Turner  is  the  sole  governor 
of  this  charity,  which  office' descends  on  the  possessor  of  die  Kirk* 
leatham  estate  for  ever ;  and  the  managemefit  is  committed  to  a 
chaplain,  a  master,  and  a  mistress,  who  have  handsome  salaries. 

In  the  centre  of  the  front  is  a  small  chapel,  thirty-five  feet  in 
length  by  thirty-three  feet  in  breadth,  finished  in  a  style  of  su* 
perior  elegance.  The  roof  is  arched  in  compartments,  and  sup- 
ported by  four  light  and  handsome  columns  of  the  Ionic  order ; 
from -Che  centre  hangs  a  large  chandelier  of  burnished  gold,  and 
over  theaharis  a  window  of  painted  glass,  esteemed  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  representing  the  oflbrings  of  the  Magi  at  the 
Nativity  of  Christ.  On  one  side  is  a  full  length  figure  of  John 
Turner,  Esq.  Serjeant  at  law,  in  a  scarlet  robe ;  and,  on  the 
otiber,  one  of  Sir  William  Turner,  thefounder,  in  his  robes  as* 
Lord  Mayor  oi  London,  to  whidi  high  office  he  was  several* 
tifloes  elected. 

In  a  lai^e  and  commodious  room,  within  the  hospital,  is  the 
ISirary,  whidi  is  furnished  with  many  valuable  books,  and  seve*' 
rd  natural  and  artificial  curiosities.  In  a  handsome  case,  is  a 
striking  likeness  of  Sir  William  Turner  in  wax,  with  the  identi* 
cal  wig  and  band  which  he  used  to  wear.  **  Every  thing,"  says 
an  eminent  writer,  ^  that  reminds  us  of  this  great  and  good' 
man,  cannot  fail  of  being  contemplated  with  pleasure,  as  the ' 
extensive  charity  of  which  he  was  the  author,  and  the  noble  foun* 
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d0ion  estaUIihed  here,  which  ib  juBtljr  accoontcd  ene  «f  iht 
geefUett  private  charities  ia  Europe,  bear  aai^  testiiaimy.  * 

**  Ac  a  abort  diatanoe  from  die  bMptel  ia  the  paridi  chun^ 
a  light  ami  elegant  buiMtDg  of  stone,  tiie  roaf  of  whidi  it  tap* 
ported  hjf  six  oolumlu  of  the  Tuscan  order.  In  the  ohaaefll 
18  the  monittnent  of  8k  WiUiam  Turner,  near  which  ha  «» 
Wried,  by  his  own  deaire,  among  the  poor  of  his  hoipitd ;  iht 
witnesses  of  hia  piety,  liberality,  and  huaoanity.  Adjoining  la 
the  eaat  etid  of  the  dhurch,  is  a  aopeiii  nurasoleuBi  of  a  chcUki 
fbnti,  eoTCved  with  a  dome,  built  by  Chdaaley  Turner,  £sq»  ai 
1740»  under  which  is  the  teaily  vaidt.  Among  other  numa- 
mental  statues,  are  thoafe  of  that  gendeniaa  ted  WiUiam  Tamer, 
Esq.  executed  by  the  famoua  Schenuurher.'* 

To  particularise^  or  eveA  to  enumerate,  the  anpforeroents  is 
agricuitore,  planting,  &c.  made  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Tuner, 
would  be  inoompatible  with  the  hmits  prescribed  to  ibis  volmae. 
In  reipect  to  these  interestii^  subp^cts  we  shall  only  obserre, 
ttiM  the  we«tby  basonet  has  studied  She  advantage  of  die  neigh* 
bourbOMl  end  dse  gbOd  of  adoiety,  in  cenjuneiidn  with  eltgaaci 
af  tsate ;  and  that  KkhlsatiuaBi  mHy  nntk  anaang  those  plscM 
that  Ughiy  merit  the  atttfntion  of  the  tonrist 

Wicm  Mb  |daoc^  athraaciqg  About  thtte  uiiiBa  io^hevoMh* 
wmd,  we  aaret  iTith  the  aea^fcoast,  where  the  first  pdace  woitiiy 
of  notfee, U  RxDOitn,  aceaHidenMe  fishing  tflhig^,  and  a phM9S 
df  AsUoaablelteaart&raeahbatUig.  ItatandeltiponrthebeaciH 
and  the  heaps  of  sand  brought  up  by  the  wind  and  the  tide  i* 
ihe.winfiar,  and  gscuMalated  soantoitsa  nlno^  aahigftasfhc 
cottages,  sbe4r  the  rigslir  of  the  efimtte  at  thad  Heaaon  of  did 
jiear.  The  air  hawitmrv  1b  sahibrions ;  and,  insoomier,  Aeddr 
aAnrdb  a  i^arjtsty  of  heaUiM  amuseaaenlft,  nadi,  as  going  ooii* 
paitiea  tar  Ma»  waihing  on  the  esitteriTe  aaidb,  aM  liclhig  tsr  ri««r 
the.piciur»s4|ue  scenes,  about  Gmsborodgh,  atehonv  Kirkka- 
tban,  and  othat  places  hi  the  noigbbowhabdii    Th^  agtkutaa 

•  Grmve»*8  Hist  aevelsnd,  p,  393. 
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«f  ibb  pirkk*  haft  bpen  greally  improved  by  die  laudable  exer- 
tions of  Lord  DoBdaflk  A  great  pro^rlion  of  the  inhabitants 
are  s«^0Fled  by  the  fishery.  Tile  whole  parish^  eenaiiUog  of 
fiedcar  and  Maidc,  contnina  between  900  and  IQOO  iahabiUivts^ 
and  the  disproportieo  between^  the  aeiiee  m  iomewhat  remarkable. 
Ib  Bedcar,  the  number  of  feaaalea  exeeeda  that  of  the  malea 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  oae  9  a  circumstaiice  that 
mofit  probably  aipiaca  from  a  majority  of  the  latter  emigrating 
for  the  aahe  of  employiMBl»  aa  aearaan,  to  the  diibrent  porta  of 
the  kingdom.  - 

Pfoeeeding  along  the  eoast,  we  meet  with  Marsh  HM^  a  aeak 
of  Lord  Dimdia,  butlt  by  Sir  William  Pennyraaa  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  th^  Farat*  md  in  the  style  which  prevailed  about  that 
time.  iAdvancmg.stlU  further  t»  the  eastwa^dy  the  coast  is  al- 
most every  where  bold  and.  naiaaalic.  The  first  place  diat  we 
meet  witi^  is  SvAfTiMa^*  another  fiahiig  vUh^e,  the  inhabi- 
taitfb  of  which  live  almost  wholly  by  that  emple^ent*  Dating 
the  winter  mi^  spring  seaeoASy  they  go*  oat  to  sea  in  amoU  boabi 
caUed  coWesy  eaeh  earityfeag  three  aMS^  flat  boUen»ed^  and  ao 
constructed  as  to  lite  iyv  vesy  tempestuous  i^eather.  In  summer 
Ihcf  go  out  iui hwge-boats^  of  fr<un ' la»  to  twenty  tons  burtei^ 
caHedk  «  Ave  mon^eUaa;"  tbey  genefaMy  aailoftMoodft^r^M^ 
i£  the  wasaber  peraaii;  eoatinlie  at  see  the  whole  week ;  and  «ai 
their  BetuTBi  the  fish  is  cut  up  and  saked  by  tiie  wonnen.  After 
piriiig  ArOttgh  the  bnaie  etf  pickle^  it  is  spteadout  0a  thebeMsh 
i»  dtfp  and  the  smell  whieh  it  emits  iacTtremely  disagreeable  tm 
strangflaB.f  Thefiahery  is  hete  cimvledeii  to  agjoaat'esBteof  1 
sad,  in  the  herriilg  aeaacrn^  this  niUai^  ^tnerally  aends*  fifteen 
iwssfjn  teYaamonihy  4  greater  number  than  is  aent  fiwmanjr 
jpih^plaMw  the  Yorkshire  coait    In:thi»piiiec^nfr«eU  aealf 

BedoHV 

*  Here,  Captain  Cook  was  put  spprentice  to  a  shoplceeper,  as  already 
tSentioned. 

t lan  sadWpraeeii-ialns  p)i»G%witfa  partial  Twistiom,.  in  aU  the  AMif 
tawm. 
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Redcar,  and  probably  owing  to  the  same  eausesy  die  number  <yf 
males  is  greatly  surpassed  by  that  of  the  females. 

Within  about  a  mile  to  the  westward  fron  Staithes,  are  the 
alum-worksy  at  Boulby,  situated  on  the  verge  of  a  stupendous 
diff;  where,  on  entering  the  vast  excavation  formed  by  human 
labour  in  the  centre  of  the  rock,  the  spectator  is  astonished  to 
behold  the  different  strata  arranged  with  such  symmetry  and  ex- 
actnesSy  as  declare  the  perfect  workmanship  of  the  Omnipotent  * 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  introduce  extracts  from  those 
works  which  describe  the  process  of  makmg  alum.  We  shall 
only  observe,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  the  alum  trade 
has  greatly  decreased,  as  France,  before  the  revc^ution,  was  sup* 
plied  chiefly  with  alum  from  this  district,  extending  eastward 
and  westward  from  Whitby,  and  which  is  the  only  part  of  Eng- 
land where  this  commodity  is  made, 

RuNSWicK,  about  three  miles  eastward  from  Staithes,  is  a 
small  fishing  village  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  which 
here  forms  an  inlet  called,  Runstdek  Bay.  The  village  consists 
only  of  scattered  huts  inhabited  by  fishermen  ;  but  its  singular 
situation  renders  it  an  object  of  curiosity.  It  stands  on  the  de- 
dtvi^  of  a  steep  and  rugged  rock,  the  top  of  which,  projecting 
in  an  awfhl  manner,  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  inhabitants; 
and  strangers  are  both  amused  and  astonished,  when,  in  winding 
along  the  narrow  paths  between  the  dwellings,  they  may  on  one 
aide  enter  the  door  of  one  house  and  from  thence  look  down  the 
chimney  of  another.  The  lower  part  of  the  town  is  almost 
chocked  with  sand,  which  fills  up  every  passage  and  is  very  un« 
pleasant.  On  the  other  side  of  the  b%y,  are  the  extensive  alom- 
wprks  of  Ketdeness^  belonging  to  Lord  Mulgrfnre.  The  icossl 
here  is  steep  and  rocky ;  and  in  the  rocks  are  several  huge  ex* 
eavatioBs,  which  may  be  entered  at  low-water,  and  aflford  curi- 
ous and  romantic  retreats. 

Proceeding 

*  Hert  srt  mbondanee  of  the  anunonitv  and  other  petriMtiaw,  wIM 
will  hereafter  be  described. 
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nt)€eeding  from  Ketdenew  along  the  coast,  which  runs  here 
in  a  south-easterly  directioni  the  traveller  arrives  at  Sands^End^ 
iHiere  there  is  another  very  extensive  alum-woric,  the  property 
of  Lord  Mulgrave.  Sands-End  befaig  only  three  miles  distant 
from  Whitby,  the  establishment  of  the  alum-works  here  greatly 
promoted  the  trade  of  that  port.  In  the  rocks  here,  and  in 
oUier  places  along  the  coast,  is  frequently  found  Mack  amber, 
or  jet,  by  some  naturalists  called  gagates;  which,  according  to 
Camden,  was  classed  by  the  ancients  among  the  rarest  jewels.* 

Mtdgrane  Cattle^Vhe  ancient  Castle  of  Mulgrave,  four 
mfles  nearly  west  from  Whitby,  was,  accordmg  to  Camden,  the 
fbrtresi  of  the  Saxon  Duke,  Wada,  who  has  already  been  men- 
tioned  in  this  work,  and  whom  tradition  has  represented  as  a 
giant.  This  castle  and  barony  was  granted,  after  the  conquest, 
to  Nigel  Fossard,  and  was,  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  that 
ftmily  transferred,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  to  Robert 
de  Tumham,  whose  daughter  and  sole  heiress,  Isabdla,  brought 
it  to  Peter  de  Malo-Lacu,  a  native  of  Poitou,  in  France,  in  the 
reign  of  King  John,  to  whom  he  remained  on  all  occasions  a 
firm  adherent.  During  the  insurrection  of  the  barons,  several 
of  them  being  made  prisoners,  were  committed  to  the  custody  of 
Peter  de  Malo-Lacu,  who  rebuilt  and  fortified  this  castle  which, 
dirough  neglect,  had  fallen  into  a  ruinous  state.  When  finished, 
the  beauty  of  the  fttnc  and  its  situation,  induced  him  to  call  it 
Montt-graoe;  but  being  a  grievous  yoke  to  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, the  neighbouring  inhabitanu,  by  changing  a  letter,  called  it 
Mentt-grave,  a  name  which  it  ever  after  retamed.  f  The  family 
of  Malo-Lacu,  or  Maiiley>  continued  m  possession  till  the  ragn 
of  Henry  the  FUkh,  when  through  de&ult  ci  male  issue  it  was, 
by  the  marriage  of  heiresses,  transferred  successively  to  the  Bi- 
godsandtibeRadcliffes.  About  the  year  1625,  this  castle^and 
manor  came  into  tiie  possession  of  Edmund,  Lord  SheiBeld, 
Lord  PKsident  of  the  North,  who  was,  by  Charles  the  First, 
created  Earl  of  Mulgrave.  This  fiunily  became  extinct  in  17S5 ; 

but 
»  CanaL  Brit,  f SI ,  OtUotfto  Bdit  t  Ibid,  M  njfn. 
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bot  the  lille  waa  revif#d  in  the  person  of  C^nsteotiiie  Phipps,  a 
ci4>taiQ  in  the  foy^i  navy,  and  a  deacendanft  of  the  Anglesey  fa- 
milyp  who  was  created  Earl  Midgpraye  ia  1767 ;  and,  in  (he  year 
n74»  a  lease  of  the  M idgrate  eaftala  was  <onftrined  |o  hka  and 
his  b^rs  for  ibe  sum  of  SU^OQOl  and  a  quil'^eiil  of  1900.  per 
anntnn.  *  His  gon,  Constontine  John*  waa  cvealed  a  peer  of 
Qreai  Britain  m  the  year  1790^  By  his  wife»  EUsa  Anoe, 
daMgbter  of  Natbamel  Chehnley^  Em^.  be  bad  a  da«ghter»  but 
dying  without  male  iwm^  la  1799»  lii^  EogUah  title  became  eiL- 
tiact;  birt  was  revived^  in  1794»  in  the  peiaon  ef  bia  brother 
Uenry»  the  proeeat  earl. 

None  of  the  ftudal  barons,  wha,  like  petty  de^et^,  reignsd 
in  this  ancient  castle,  and  frena  itb  Embattled  towera  leaked 
down  on  a  people  eppresaed  asid  enriaivtd,  are  worthy  of  being 
pheed  in  the  scale  of  ooa^patiaen  with  the  Right  HenourabW 
Constantine  John  Phippa,  the  late  early  wheae  active  and  dapadea* 
eKertionaexplered  the  Ayctae  r^giana  to  a  paraUd  beyond  all  the 
former  liDsita  of  ntuitical  enterpriie.  Ho  wba  horn  in  the  year 
17M»  and  bnwing  at  an  etorly  age  discovered  an  incUnaeion  (br 
fbr  maritime  pursuits,  be  waa  plaeed  in  the  navy.  In  1773,  his 
fame^  aa  a  skiUvlaad  indefatigable officieari  procured  him  the 
coraniand  of  the  Racehecso  bomb^ketoh,  whieb,  witb  the  Car- 
case^  Captain  LutwidfOr  ^f^aa  sdeated  for  an  ex|)edition  to  Ibe 
North  Pole.  They  saBed  from  the  N«re  on  the  Jburth  of  Jane, 
and  on  the4wenty-eigfatb  made  the  bmd  of  SpitAe^gen.  Id 
those  frozen  aeas  tbey  oentinued  tiheir  cowraB  aaaidst  inuntose 
fields  of  ice  tomcavda  thn  polo,  and  aft  length,  by  forcing  a  paa- 
sag^  thvon^every  channel  that  appeared  sf0n>  they  penakrated 
beyond  the  paraUel  of  eighty  degrees*  On  die  tbirtywfiisl  ctf 
July  tbe  two  ve^seia  were  inoloeed  by  thn  ioev  idiiob  waabenrso 
thick  and  impenetrable,  that  it  seemed  to  preclude  aU  poanbfli^ 
of  retuni.  In  fliia  alarming  aituatien,  netbuig  tbait  bosaan  pro- 
denoe  cottld4)dTise  or  bumm  eoa^idon  peifocn^  in  eadfer  to  efixt 
their  deliycffaJKe,  waa  emitted.    At .  lengthy  after  rcnlemted  ^ 

forts 

•  Ckarltoa'B  Hist.  IFbiCby,  pp.  49^41*. 
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ferts  and  HercqleiA  Uboun,  tbey  sunnounted  erery  dificuUy,! 
•lul  <m  the  tenth  of  August  got  dear  of  the  ice  by  which  they 
had  been  surrounded.  The  northerly  winds  a^d  tlie  advened 
aetiapn  of  the  year,  now  concurred  to  determine  Captain  Pbipps 
tfi  persist  qo  longer  in  an  attempt  wliich  was  evidently  impractin 
cable;  as  a  wall  of  impenetrable  ice  was  found  to  extend  mom 
than  twenty  d^prees  between  the  eightieth  and  eighty-first  pa* 
rallab  of  latitude,  through  which  there  did  not  appear  th<i 
smallest  opening  to  the  northward.  The  astronomers»  hiE>we¥er« 
made  ^  number  pf  curious  obsepralfionsy  which  showed  that 
the  expedition  was  «oi  made  ni  vain,  An4  this  pei^ilpua  voyage 
of  Captain  Phipps  and  his  colleague,  convinced  the  world  that 
ao  further  prognesa  could  he  mt^e  tow^nl^  the  Novth  Pole  with 
any  hope  of  success,  or  any  prosp^^c^  qf  na^onal  advai^age^ 

Oa  the  twenty-fourth  of  Septfi^bev  the  ship  reach^  Oriord- 
Ness,  and  the  constai^t  and  violeiit  4torm  which  they  axpari-* 
enoed  in  fh^ir  retuTiH  sinewed  the  |«radepce  of  the  commanders 
in  aban4PWlg  the  es^rptise  before  the  season  was  further  ad- 
vttBjced,  Captain  Phipps,  oi^  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1775, 
succeeded  tp  k^s  ho»0¥iKa  of  the  Ixufi  peerage,  and  |he  title  af 
Mulgrave*  Xn  X777  he  was  returned  as  member  for  Huntingdon^ 
He  was  also  appointed;  one  of  the  commiasionera  fiw  executing  the 
the  office  of  loicd  high  admiral,^  which  situation  he  resigned  in 
1782.  Puring  the  Am^ricaA  viur  he  waa  emplpyed  in  diffierpnt 
lervioes,  and  distinguished  hi^nsetf  on  several  impprtant  cicca> 
sions.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  his  lordship  never  ac-> 
cepted  any  naval  command,  but  confined  himself  to  the  duties 
of  his  civil  appointments.  !«  17§4;;he  was  chosen  a  represen- 
Istive  for  Newark ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  was  raised  to  the 
high  stati/on  of  a  joint  p9iji;pi||9ter-genesal  of  thei  forces*  and  was 
s]^o  made  one  of  the,  comnussionerS'  These  offices^  together 
with  that  of  a  l,0Jcd  of  the.  conunitte  of  council  for  trade  and 
plaotationst  he  held  tUii  th^  yeair  17?! „  having  pKeviously  to  thi$ 
period*  been  raised  to  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain  by  the  same 
titls  by  which  he  held  hh  Irish  h^nveurs.  His  lord&hip  died  Oc- 
tober 
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tober  the  tenth,  1792.  In  every  station  of  life  he  had  acquitted 
himself  with  honour :  he  was  an  able  speaker  in  pariiamcnt,  and 
a  braver  and  skilful  naval  commander. 

The  ancient  Castle  of  Mulgrave  having  been  garrisoned  by 
the  king's  forces  during  the  civil  wars,  in  the  reign  of  Charies 
the  First,  was  afterwards  dismantled  by  order  of  the  parliament. 
It  is  seated  on  an  eminence,  the  steep  declivities  of  which  are 
beautifully  covered  with  wood,  and  being  strongly  fortified  by 
nature  according  to  the  taste  of  the  feudal  times,  was  eligibly  si- 
tuated for  a  baronial  mansion ;  and  there  is  now  nothmg  left 
from  which  we  can  form  any  just  idea  of  its  ancient  magnifi- 
cence. 

The  present  seat  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Mulgrave, 
which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Mulgrave  Castle,  is  in  a 
commanding  situation  on  the  coast,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
ancient  castle.  The  views  from  the  house  are  romantic  and 
varied.  The  ground,  declining  to  the  south-east,  opens  a  fine 
prospect  of  the  sea :  Whitby  pier  with  the  ships  coming  out  of 
the  harbour,  the  venerable  ruins  of  the  abbey  appearing  high 
above  the  horizon,  and  the  black  promontory  of  Sait^vick,  con- 
trasted  with  the  white  foaming  billows  at  its  foot,  compose  alto* 
gether  a  scenery  equally  picturesque  and  interesting.  To  tho 
south-west  is  a  charming  view,  for  some  miles,  over  lawns  and 
woods  agreeably  intermixed ;  and  imagination  can  scarcely  con- 
trive any  thing  mora  delightful  than  the  serpentine  roads  and 
the  vistas. 

WHITBY. 

Thia  town,  which  is  at  present  of  no  small  commercial  im* 
portance,  owes  its  origin  to  a  famous  abbey  founded  here,  in 
the  year  650,  by  Oswy,  King  of  Northumberland.  There 
has  never  been  found  in  Whitby,  or  Its  immediate  vicinity, 
any  encampment,  inscription,  um,  medal,  or  coin,  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  a  circumstance  wluch  dearly  ahews  that  they  never  had 
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any  station  here»  nor  is  it  ever  toehdoned  by  Tadttis  or  any 
other  of  their  historians ;  *  but  Dunns  Sinus,  or  Dunsley  Bay, 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  westward  of  Whitby,  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  their  landing<f  laoes  by  Ptolomy,  the  Alexandrian 
geographer.  The  Saxon  name  of  Whitby  was  Streanshalh ; 
and  Bede  says  that  it  was  so  called  ttom  a  watch-tower,  or 
light-house,  which  stood  en  the  dtff,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
harbour.  It  was  afterwards  called  Piresteby,  or  the  habitation  of 
priests;  then  Whiteby,  which  was  easily  changed  to  Whitby. 
Mr.  Chariton  supposes  Whiteby  to  have  been  a  corruption  of 
Whitebay,  and  derives  the  appellation  from  the  whiteness  of 
the  waves  that  break  upon  the  shore :  but  this  is  too  general  an 
appearance  on  the  sea  coast  to  designate  a  particular  place ; 
and  the  historian  of  Scarborough,  with  a  more  critical  attention 
to  etymology,  observes,  that  Whitby  signified  nothing  more 
than  **  Candidas  vicus,'*  or  **  oppidum  album,**  the  white 
dweQing,  or  town.'t  Streanshalh,  with  its  abbey,  was,  in  the 
year  867,  so  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Denes,  that  its  very 
name  was  lost  in  its  ruins,  and  the  place  remained  desolate 
till  near  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  when  a  few  huts 
being  erected  m  the  place  where  the  .town  had  fcMrmerly  stoed^ 
it  took  the  name  of  Prestd)y,  irom  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  ancient  residence  of  monks,  j:  But  the  place  was  then 
so  inconsideraUe,  that  neither  the  names  of  Streanshalh, 
Presteby,  nor  Whiteby,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Doomsday  book« 
although  Egton,  Sneton,  Dunsley,  Stakesby,  and  several  other 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  are  particularly  mentioned. 

In  the  year  1540,  Whitby  was  only  a  small  fishing-town, 
coanstingof  between  thirty  and  forty  houses,  and  containing  not 
more  than  180,  or  at  the  most  200  inhabitants.  At  this  period 
two  or  three  small  trading  vessels  constituted  the  whole  marine 

Vol.  XVL  Y  belonging 

*  Charlton's  Hist*.  Whitby,  book  1,  p.  1. 

t  Hiaderw  til's  Hist.  Scarborongfa^  p.  S67. 

X  Streanshalh  stood  aboye  the  hill,  between  the  tbbey  and  the  cliff. 
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beiongiDg  to  the  port  Coals  were  very  little  used;  rotten 
woody  or  dse  peat. and  turf,  procured  in  the  summer  season 
from  the  moors,  had  for  ages  served  not  on]y  the  neighbouring 
peasantry,  but  also  the  town  and  the  abbey,  for  fiieL  At  this 
time  there  were  piers  at  Whitby^  for  the  convenience  of  such 
vessels  as  entered  the  haH>our ;  but  they  were  constructed  only 
of  wood,  with  a  few  loose  stones  put  into  the  framing,  and 
could  never  long  resist  the  violence  of  the  sea.*  Mr«  Chsrltoa 
says,  that  **  he  could  never  meet  wilii  any  certain  account  of 
either  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  the  port  of  MHiitby,  during  the 
long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  except  fishing-boats  only,  till  after  the 
erection  of  the  aluni-works  at  Goi8boroogh.f  The  important 
discovery  of  the  alum-mine  in  those  parts,  at  the  close  of  that 
reign,  was  the  original  cause  that  raised  Whitby  from  its  obscu- 
rity, and  by  opening  a  channel  for  commerce,  enabled  the 
town  to  attain  a  degree  of  maritime  consequence. 

**  The  successful  progress  of  the  alum-works,  established  by 
Mr.'Chalonet  at  Guisborough,  excited  a  spirit  of  emulation, 
and  one  of  a  similar  kind  was  erected  in  the  year  1615,  near 
Sands-End,  within  three  miles  of  Whitby.  This  also  proving 
advantageous^  and  the  vicinity  of  Whitby  abounding  with 
alom-stone,  other  adventurers  were  induced  to  embark  in  those 
undertakings,  in  consequence  of  this  extended  speculatran, 
two  great  branches  of  trade  were  opened  at  the  port  of  Whit- 
by; one  for  supplying  the  works  with  coal,  and  the  other  for 
conveying  the  alum  to  distant*  parts.  The-&hermen  of  Whitby, 
perceiving  a  fkvourable  prospect  of  employment,  purchased  two 
or  three  small  vessels,  with  which  they  traded  to  Newcastle  and 
Simderland  for  coals ;  and  at  length  ventured  to  London  with 
alum,  butter,  fish.  Sec.  and  returned  to  Whitby  freighted  with 
various  articles  of  merchandise.  This  in&nt  state  of  commerce 
was  gradually  nuitured;  the  ideas  of  the  inhabitants  expanded; 
the  number  of  vessek  wais  increased;  and  new  ships  were  built 

at 

*  Charlton's  Hist.  Wititby,  book  S,  pp.  288, 289. 
f  Ibid,  book  Sf  pp.  soil  905. 
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at  thtt  porty  from  the  oak  tiniber  which  the  vicinity  produced* 
ttoia  sach  an  inconsidenbl^  begiimmgy  the-  town  of  Vniitby, 
by  the  industry,  the  enteipiisey  and  successful  speculations 
of  its  inhabitants,  rose  to  a  state  of  opulence,  and  became  a 
place  of  considerable  importance.*** 

In  the  year  16S2,  \he  stone  piers  began  to  be  built,  through 
die  influence  and  exertions  of  Sfar  Hugh  Cholmley,  who,  by 
finrour  of  hia  relation,  die  Earl  of  Strallbrd,  procured  liberty 
for  a  genera]  contribution  throughout  England,  and  near  S(XfL 
was  collected.  He  also  procured  the  removal  of  the  market 
from  the  west  to  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  erected  a  town- 
hcmse  in  the  market-plat».  Sir  Hugh  resided  only  three  years 
at  Whitby ;  but  on  every  occasion  he  shewed  himself  a  bene- 
frctor  to  the  town.f 

About  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth  the  population  of 
Whitby  amounted  to  nearly  2000 ;  and  the  whole  marine  be* 
longing  to  the  port,  was  about  twenty  small  vessels,  manned 
with  IdO  or  ISO  seamen,  and  all  empbyed  in  the  coasting 
trade.  At  the  restoration  of  diaries  the  Second,  in  1060,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  increased  to  nearly  3000,  and  that 
of  the  ships  to  about  thirty ;  an  increase  which  Mr.  Charlton 
ascribes  to  the  alum-wm^  at  Saltwick.:^  In  the  year  1690 
the  number  of  inh Aitants  in  Whitby  was  nearly  4000,  and  sixty 
tinps  of  eighty  tons  burthen  belonged  to  the  port.^ 

In  pursuance  of  two  acts  of  parliament  obtained,  one  in  the 
year  1702,  and  the  other  in  1728,  the  east  pier  was  built,  ex- 
tendk^  from  the  eastern  cliff  ahnost  200  yards  westerly  to  the 
diannel  of  tbe  liver  Eske.  This  was  a  great  security  to  the 
town  and  port  of  Whitby,  as  it  curbed  the  violence  of  the 
wavet,  wUeh  tiH  then,  whenever  die  wind  was  at  north-east, 
had  dwi^  flowed  over  the  rock  with  a  strong  current  mto  the 
harbotar.     Also  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  a  staith  was 

Y  2  erected, 

*  Hinderwell's  Hist  Scarborongb,  p.  S68. 

t  GtelteM  Hirt.  Whitby,  pp.  S13,  dl4.  t  Ibid,  book  $,  p.  Sift. 

f  Ibid.  Hook  3,  p.  3S6. 
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erectedf.  the  Scotch  Head  liras  built,  and  a  wegtem  pier  wtf 
fonned,  extending  more  than  200  yards  towards  the  sea,  and 
running  all  along  contiguous  to  the  channel  of  the  Eske.  The 
completion  of  Whitby  harbour,  however,  was  a  work  that  re- 
quired the  long-continued  efforts  of  industry  and  art  to  sur- 
mount the  obfltadei  which  nature  presented.  **  The  sand  that, 
daily  warped  into  the  harbour  around  the  west  pier,  and  the 
bed  of  sand  which  continually  lay  at  the  bead  of  that  pier, 
were  evils  that  called  aloud  for  redress,  as  they  seemed  to 
threaten  the  destruction  of  the  harbour ;  nor  were  they  to  be 
removed  even  by  the  land  floods.  To  remedy  this,  a  design 
was  formed  to  lengthen  the  west  pier,  and  to  extend  it  out* 
wards  so  &r  towards  the  north,  till  its  head  should  shelter  the 
east  pier  from  the  run  (^  the  sea  setting  along  the  coast;  a 
scheme,  than  which  nothing  could  have  been  better  contri?ed 
for  mcreasing  the  ftow  of  water  into  the  harbour,  and  removing 
those  huge  beds  of  sand  which  then  lay  every  where  about  the 
pier.''  In  order  to  carry  it  into  execution  another  act  of  par- 
liament was  obtained,  authorizing  the  trustees  to  borrow  money 
on  a  mortgage  of  the  duties  on  coals,  &c  in  pursuance  of  which 
the  west  pier  was  lengthened  100  yards,  and  made  to  terminate 
in  a  strong  circular  head,  on  which  was  erected  a  battery,  with 
a  good  parapet,  and  embrasures  for  five  pieces  of  cannon.^ 
To  strengthen  this  battery,  another  was  erected  in  the  east 
cliff,  where  three  pieces  of  cannon  were  planted.  A  third 
battery,  of  five  cannon,  was  also  erected  near  the  Scotch  Head. 
These  works  form  a  complete  line  of  defence  to  the  town  and 
harbour  against  the  privateers  and  ships  of  war  of  an  enemy, 
and  afford  protection  to  such  vessels  as  may  take  refuge  in 
Whitby  Road.  The  locfU  circumstances  of  the  phice,  however, 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  procure  successive  acts  of  pariia- 
ment,  and  to  be  almost  continually  attentive  to  the  repairing 
and  strengthening  the  piers,  and  making  additional  works,  in 

order 

*  The  e|[pence  of  erectuig  the  piers  was  defiajed  by  certain  port  datici. 
Charltoa,  p.  337.  &c. 
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c«rder  to  check  the  violence  of  the  sea,  which  some^es,  when 
the  wind  blows  strong  from  the  northeriy  points,  rolls  in  a  tre- 
mendous manner  up  Whitby  harbour ;  for  although  the  ships 
might  be  laid  safe,  by  hauling  them  up  the  river  to  some  dis- 
tance above  the  bridge,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  secure  the  town 
fnm  the  great  influx  of  the  ocean*  But  nothmg  could  be  done 
unless  the  piers  were  supported  in  the  most  substantial  manner,' 
as  any  considerable  breach  in  them  would  cause  immediate  de- 
struction to  all  the  houses  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Eske. 
All  these  acts  of  parliament  were  obtained,  and  the  works  greatly 
forwarded,  by  the  influence  and  exertions  of  theCholmley  flimily, 
who  have  always  patronized  every  project  calculated  for  the  be- 
nefit of  Whitby.  The  western  pier  makes  at  present  a  very  beau- 
tiful appearance,  being  regularly  built  of  squared  stone,  and  ex- 
toiding  nearly  520  yards.  *  It  terminates  in  a  circular  head,  with 
embrasures  for  a  battery.  One  of  the  other  piers  extends  from 
the  eastern  difl^  and  contracts  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
which  in  stormy  weather  is  very  difficult  of  access. 

These  improvements  so  greatly  increased  the  trade  of  the 
port,  that  in  1754^  no  fewer  than  130  vessels,  of  eighty  tons 
burthen,  belonged  to  Whitby ;  and  in  that  year  three  dry  docks 
were  constructed  on  the  east  side  of  the  Eske.  During  the 
war,  which  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chiqpelle, 
the  trade  of  this  port  continued  in  a  most  flourishing  state,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  were  able  to  expend  40  or  50,0001.  an- 
nually in  building  new  ships ;  and  many  of  them  being  em- 
ployed in  the  transport  service,  brought  in  a  considerable  profit 
Opulence  produced  elegance,  its  usual  concomitant,  and  the 
town  soon  assumed  a  new  appearance.  Till  that  time,  all  the 
houes  had  been  built  either  of  oak  timber,  framed,  or  of  stone, 
roughly  h^wed,  and  many  of  them  were  thatched ;  but  now, 

y  S  atone 

*  The  stone  is  broogbt  from  a  qtuurry  near  Woodlands,  four  miles  to  the 
sonth-wett  of  Whitby :  the  stones  are  of  m  very  large  size.  This  pier  wm 
DDdergoing  tone  altmtiona  wfara  the  writer  of  this  tolame  was  at  Wbithy, 
io  isio. 
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stone  being  almost  wholly  laid  aside,  the  people  of  Whitby 
began  to  construct  spacious  and  commodious  habitations  of 
brick,  and  many  of  them  in  a  s^le  of  magnificence**  In  the 
year  17579  some  of  the  shipbuilders  began  to  make  docks  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  alum-works  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  introduction  of  shipping  at  Whitby,  the  town 
has  been  continually  increasing  in  wealth  and  population ;  but 
the  increase  was  slow  so  long  as  the  harbour  was  without  piers. 
No  sooner,  however,  were  these  constructed  and  the  harbour 
made  commodious,  than  the  town  increased  with  rapidity.  In 
the  year  1777  there  were  251  ships  belonging  to  this  port,  be- 
sides those  on  the  stocks ;  and  both  the  marine  and  the  pqiula- 
tion  had  more  than  doubled  in  the  space  of  forty  years  pre- 
ceding, f  But  in  1796  there  appeared  to  have  been  a  decrease 
in  the  shipping;  for  by  a  register  in  the  custom*house,  the  ton- 
nage was  only  46,53S  tons,  and  the  whole  was  navigated  by 
2,452  seamen.  This  decrease  was  owing  to  the  number  of 
ships  taken  or  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  :t  ^  ^®  ^^  peace, 
Whitby  has  usually  sent  twelve  or  fourteen  ships  to  Greenland ; 
but  at  present  a  great  part  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  this  port 
are  engaged  in  the  transport  service. 

.  During  a  great  part  of  the  time  in  which  the  town  and  har- 
bour of  Whitby  was  receiving  successive  improvements,  the 
adjacent  country  was  greatly  neglected.  Till  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  the  roads  about  Whitby  lay  in  a  state  of  nature, 
rugged,  miry,  and  uneven :  it  was  dangerous  in  the  winter  to 
approach  the  town  on  horseback;  but  still  more  so  with  a 
loaded  carriage.    But  about  that  period  the  roods  nearest  the 

town 

*  Mr.  Charlton  says,  that  no  place  hi  England  has  greater  plenty  of 
day  for  brick-making,  or  of  a  better  quality,  Uian  is  met  with  at  Whitby; 
and  that  he  has  not  seen  so  good  brick  in  any  part  of  York.  Hist  Whitby, 
p.  538. 

t  The  tonnage  amonnted  to  55,000  tons.     Charlton's  Hist.  Whitby, 
p.  349. 

t  Hinderwdl's  Hist.  Scarborough,  p.  ie9» 
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town  began  to  be  rendered  panable,  and  aoon  after  commo* 
dtous.  Tbe  advantages  attending  these  improyementt  became 
so  evident,  that  in  1759  a  design  was  formed  to  join,  as  Mr. 
Charlton  expresses  it,  the  town  of  Whitby  to'the  other  parts  of 
,  En^and,  by  tompiking  the  post-road  over  the  vast  moora 
which  lie  to  the  southward  in  the  way  to  Pickering.  This  de* 
sign  was  soon  after  carried  into  complete  execution ;  and  tra* 
veDers  began  to  pass,  without  danger  or  fear,  over  those  deserts, 
which  no  stranger  before  that  time  ever  durst  venture  to  cross 
without  a  guide.  Many  other  public  roads  in  the  n^hbour- 
hood  were  successively  turnpiked;  and  the  town  of  Whitby 
soon  derived  great  advantages  from  bemg  rendered  easy  of 
aeeoH,  as  it  enabled  the  country  people  to  bring  to  the  market 
more  abundant  and  varioua  supplies.  Agriculture  has  since 
that  ttnae  been  greatly  improved  here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom;  and  so  early  as  the  year  1760,  about  1800 
acres  of  moor  were  taken  in  annexed  to  the  inclosed  lands  of 
Che  parish. 

Whitby  is  situated  in  lat.  54"  f  9^  north,  and  in  long,  (f  W  west 
from  the  meridian  of  London.  But  the  northern  aspect  of  the 
distriet,  and  Ae  rising  of  tbetand  to  a  considerable  distanco 
into  the  country,  cause  the  sun-beams  to  fall  so  obliquely  on 
the  town  sad  itt  immediate' viemity,  that,  in  regard  to  cold,  it 
mi^  bo  placed  nearly  on  an  e^iality  with  Shetland  and  the 
Oiimeya*  '  la  the  spring,  during  two  or  three  months  together, 
the  woids  ahnost  constantly  blow  Urom  the  eastern  points  of  the 
compass;  in  the  autumnal  season  the  Westerly  and  south- 
westerly  winds  sr«  the  most  frequent.  When  the  moon  is  in 
perigee  there  is  generally  a  great  flux  of  the  ocean,  irom  the 
polar  towards  thoequatoi^  parts  of  the  globe;  and  that  mo- 
tion of  the  waters  attracting  and  agitating  the  lower  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  these  agmn  operating  \n  a  sunilar  manner 
on  those  hmnediatdy  above,  the  combined  concussions  often 
generate  northerly  winds,  and  sometimes  dreadftd  storms,  on 
this  coast    It  is  not  possible  to  form  any  regular  system  con- 

Y  4  coming 
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ceming  those  tempests,  or  to  foretell,  with  precision,  their  be« 
ginning  or  ending ;  but  it  is  obsenrable,  that  they  seldom  sub- 
side till  the  tides  begin  to  decrease,  which  is  generally  three 
days  after  the  moon  has  been  in  perigee. 

The  climate  of  Whitby,  however,  tlioogh  stormy  and  cold» 
is  salubrious.  Charlton  produces  many  instances  of  longevity 
amongst  its  inhabitants. 

The  town  stands  on  two  opposite  declivities,  one  Sticmg  the 
east,  and  the  other  the  west,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Eske» 
which  forms  the  harbour,  and  divides  the  town  into  two  neariy 
equal  parts,  connected  by  a  draw-bridge^  so  constructed  as  to 
adroit  ships  of  200  tons  burthen  to  pass.  The  inner  haiboiir 
above  the  bridge  is  capacious  and  secure ;  but  the  outer  one  ia 
not  so  safe,  though  protected  from  the  violence  of  the  sea  by  five 
piers*  The  depth  of  water  in  the  haibour  in  neap-tides  is  ge* 
nerally  about  twelve  feet,  in  common  spring-tidea  about  ei^ 
teen  feet ;  fti^d  sometimes  not  less  than  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  feet  in  the  great  equinoctial  springs.  The  dock-yards  fin 
the  building  of  ships  are  above  the  bridge,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  Here  are  also  several  commodious  dry-docks ;  and  the 
business  of  ship-building  is  generally  carried  to  a  very  consider- 
able  extent. 

Whitby  is  very  closely  and  irregularly  buOt;  but  the  houses 
of  the  opulent  inhabitants  are  spacious  ~ind  degant.  The  8ita»- 
tion  of  many  of  them,  however,  appears  incommodious ;  and 
it  is  not  uncoounon  to  see  a  magniicent  edifice  surrounded  by 
habitations  of  a  mean  appearance.  The  streets  in  general  ere 
inconvenient,  most  of  them  narrow,  and  some  of  them  iQ- 
paved,  and  steep.  On  the  whole,  few  strangers  would  esteem 
this  town  an  agreeable  residence ;  in  winter  it  is  bleak  and  un- 
pleasant, being  exposed  to  violent  gusts  of  wind,  collected  be- 
tween the  hills,  and  rushing  impetuously  down  the  vale.  The 
martlets,  however,  are  well  supplied,  especially  with  butchers' 
meat  and  vegetables,  and  with  a  great  variety  of  fish. 
Here  are  no  public  buildings  that  are  worthy  of  notice.   The 

town-haU» 
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town-hall,  erected  by  the  late  Mr.  Cholmley,  is  a  heavy  pile,  of 
die  Tuscan  order.  The  poor-house,  which  is  on  an  extensive 
plan,  and  judiciously  managed,  is  a  comfortable  asylum  for  the 
distressed,  and  has  a  good  effect  in  diminishing  the  burthens  of 
the  parish  rates.  A  dispensary,  for  administering  advice '  and 
medicines  to  the  poor,  was  instituted  in  1786,  and  is  liberally 
patronized. 

The  parochial  church  is  seated  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  abbey, 
and  is  approached  from  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  by  an  ascent  of 
190  stone  steps,  which  renders  it  of  difficult  access  to  the  old 
and  infirm.  The  architecture  of  this  church  was  originally 
Gothic ;  but  it  has  undergone  many  modern  alterations,  and 
now  retains  little  of  its  ancient  form.  Around  the  commumon- 
table  are  tomb-stones  of  several  of  the  Cholmley  fiunily,  who 
have  been  interred  in  tins  place ;  but  the  inscriptions  contain 
nothing  remarkable.  Near  the  door  of  the  vestry  is  a  superb 
monument,  erected  in  1772  over  the  grave  of  General  Lascelles, 
who  was  a  native  of  Whitby.  The  epitaph,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows, may  be  regarded  as  a  biographical  memoir  of  that  excel- 
cellent  officer : — 

**  To  the  taeinofy  of  Ferine  Lsscellefl,  General  of  all  and  ungnlar 
hb  Mi^iesty's  forces,  who  served  his  country  from  the  year  1706.  In  the 
reign  of  Qneen  Anne  he  served  in  Spain ;  and  in  the  battles  of  Almanara, 
Sanfoan,  and  VillavidMa,  performed  the  dnties  of  a  brave  and  gUlant 
efioer.  In  tiM  rebellioo  of  the  year  1715,  he  served  in  Scotland ;  and  in 
that  of  1745,  after  a  ihiatless  exertion  of  bis  spirit  .and  abilities  at  the  dis<. 
graceful  rout  of  Preston  Pans,  he  remained  forsaken  on  the  field.  In  all 
his  dealingi  just  and  disinterested,  bountiful  to  his  soldiers,  a  father  to  his 
officers,  a  man  of  faith  and  principle,  in  short,  an  honest  man.  He 
died  March  26tb,  1772,  m  the  88di  year  of  his  age." 

The  churchyard,  which  contains  more  than  two  acres  of 
ground,  is,  in  consequence  of  the  great  population  of  the 
parish,  exceedingly  crowded  with  grave-stones.  But,  as  Mr. 
Charlton  observes,  the  sea-air  at  Whitby  is  so  destructive  to 

stones, 
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tUmeSf  of  whaterer  kind,  that  inacriptioBS  are  soon  oblite- 
rated. 

A  spacious  chapel  of  ease  has  been  erected  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  town  for  the  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants;  besides 
whidi  there  are  three  others  in  the  country  places  beloBging  to 
the  parish :  one  of  these,  at  Sleights,  four  miles  from  Whitby, 
is  rcmarkaby  elegant.  Dissenters  of  various  denoniinati<Nis, 
viz.  the  presbyterians,  the  independents,  the  Roman  catholics, 
and  the  quakers  have  their  respective  places  of  worship  in  the 
town.    The  methodists  have  also  a  meeting*hoiise. 

Whitby  Abbey  was  founded  by  Oswy,  King  of  the  Northum- 
brians, in  consequence  of  a  vow  which  he  had  made  previous 
to  the  sangumary  battle  of  Leeds,  A.D.  655»— that  if  God 
should  grant  him  the  victory,  he  would  build  a  monastery,  and 
oonsecrate  his  daught^,  then  scarcely  one  year  old,  to  the  ser- 
vices of  religion.  Oswy  obtained  a  complete  victory :  Fenda, 
King  of  Mercia,  was  slain  witli  most  of  his  nobles,  and  Nor^ 
thumbria  was  delivered  from  a  powerful  and  implacable  enen^. 
After  this  signal  success,  Oswy  immediately  began  to  think  of 
shewing  his  gratitude  to  heaven,  by  performing  his  voir ;  and 
built  the  famous  monastery  of  Streanshalh,  now  Whitby,  for 
monks  and  nuns  of  the  Benedictine  order,  of  which  St.  Hilda 
was  the  first  abbess.* 

This  celebrated  Lady  St.  Hilda  was  the  niece  of  Edwin*  the 

first  christian  king  of  Northumbria,  and,  together  with  him, 

had  been  converted  and  baptised  by  Paulinus,  Archbishop  of 

York.     Resolving  toi  devote  her  life  to  the  duties  of  rdigion, 

she  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Cole,  in  France,  where  her 

sister  was  abbess,  and  remained  there  about  a  year,  till  Aidan, 

Bishop  of  the  Northumbrians,  persuaded  her  to  return  to  her 

own  country.     She  afterwards  resided  some  time  in  a  convent 

near  the  river  Wear,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  till  the  fmit  of 

her  sanctity  induced  Oswy  to  esteem  her  a  fit  person  to  preside 

over  his  new  monastery. 

The 

*Th«  tv\TD  of  Streanshalh  stood  on  the  hill  between  the  abbey  and  the  sea^ 
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The  bnildbg  was  began  in  the  yev  657 ;  and  althofigh  it 
was  founded  and  endowed  by  Oswy,  King  of  the  Northum- 
bnansy  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  the  honour  of  its  fbondation 
was  ascribed  to  St.  Hilda,  and  the  monastery  was  always  called 
by  her  name ;  a  proof  of  the  veneration  in  which  she  was  hdd 
by  the  people.*  Her  name  is  still  famous  in  this  part  of  the 
country ;  and  although  we  are  not  possessed  of  sufficient  cre- 
dulity to  believe  the  mirades  which  monkish  writers  ascribe  to 
her  prayers,  and  cannot  but  smile  at  the  superstitions  of  the 
multitude,  we  still  must  acknowledge,  that  Uiis  universal  vene- 
ration is  a  strong  evidence  of  her  eminent  virtues.  **  I  shall,** 
says  the  historian  of  Whitby,  "  produce  only  one  instance  more 
of  the  great  veneration  paid  to  Lady  Hilda,  which  still  prevafls 
even  in  these  our  days  {L  t,  A.  D.  1776) — and  that  is,  the 
constant  opinion  that  she  rendered,  and  still  renders  herself 
visible,  on  some  occasions,  in  the  Abbey  of  Streanshalh,  or 
Whitby,  where  she  so  long  resided.  At  a  particular  time  of 
the  year,  viz.  in  the  summer  months,  at  ten  or  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  the  sun-beams  fall  in  the  inside  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  choir ;  and  'tis  then  that  the  spectators  who  stand  on 
the  west  side  of  Whitby  churchyard,  so  as  just  to  see  the  most 
northerly  part  of  the  abbey,  past  the  north  of  Whitby  church, 
imagine  they  perceive  in  one  of  the  highest  windows  there^ 
the  resemblanoe  of  a. woman,  arrayed  in  a  shroud.  Though 
we  are  certain  this  is  only  a  reflection,  caused  by  the  splendour 
of  the  sun's  beams,  yet  report  says,  and  it  is  constantly  be- 
lieved among  the  vulgar,  io  be  an  appearance  of  Lady  Hilda,  in 
her  shroud,  or  rather  in  her  glorified  state,  f  After  mention* 
ing  this  instance  of  popular  superstition,  we  must  still  agree 
with  the  historian,  that  the  profound  veneration  ever  paid  to 
the  memory  of  Hilda,  and  the  universal  consent  of  the  English 
nation  in  spontaneously  dignifying  her  with  the  title  of  saint, 
is  a  more  certain  testimony  of  her  m^rit,  than  if  she  had  been 

canonized 
*  Biirton*8  Monut  p.  «9.  f  Chariton's  Hiit.  Whitby,  p.  33. 
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canonized  by  the  bulb  of  every  pontiff  that  haa  fiDed  the  see 
of  Romeb 

While  Lady  Hilda  was  abbess,  the  ftmous  synod  of  Whitby 
was  held»  A.  D.  664»  for  fixing  the  tune  of  the  celebration  of 
Easter;  which,  notwithstanding  her  opposition,  and  that  of  the 
venerable  Colman,  was  determined  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
custom.* 

In  the  year  680  the  celebrated  Lady  St.  Hilda  died,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six,  and  was  succeeded,  as  abbess  of  Streanshalh,  by 
the  Princess  Elfleda,  daughter  of  Oswy,  King  of  Northumbria. 
The  monastery  continued  in  a  flourishing  state  till  the  year 
867,  when  it  was  annihilated  amidst  the  total  devastation  of 
diis  part  of  the  country  by  the  Danish  invasion,  under  the  tvo 
sons  of  Lodbrog,  Inguar  and  Ubba.  After  the  conquest,  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  this  neighbourhood  was  bestowed  on 
Hugh,  first  Earl  of  Chester,  who  granted  it  to  William  de 
Percy,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland.  This  noble- 
man having  gotten  Streanshalh,  or  Whitby,  into  his  possession, 
refounded  the  monastery,  which  then  lay  in  rubs,  and  gave  it 
the  title  of  a  priory,  f  He  appointed  his  brother,  Serlo,  the 
first  prior,  and  endowed  the  house  with  liberal  bene&ctions. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First  it  vras  changed  firom  a  priory 
to  an  abbey,  and  that  monarch  granted  to  the  monks  the  port 
or  haven,  with  the  wreck,  and  all  other  appurtenances.^     In 

the 

*  Bede,  lib.  3.  cap.  25.  Charltoa  thinks,  that  it  was  not  tiU  tliis  time 
that  the  Benedictine  monks  were  introdoced.    Hiit.  Whitby,  p.  28. 

f  This  William  de  Percy  died  near  Jerusalem,  in  the  crusade.  Chariton*^ 
Hist.  Whitby,  p.  61. 

t  The  story  intradoccd  by  Bortoo,  in  Us  Monastiooii,  eoneeninf  the 
mnrder  of  a  hermit  in  Eskdale,  and  the  extraordiaary  penance  cqieiiied 
is,  by  Chariton,  proved  to  be  fabohNU.    Hist.  Whitby,  p.  96. 

The  homgarth,  or  stake,  and  yether  hedge,  here  spoken  of,  was  a  fence 
constructed  every  year,  to  keep  ont  the  cattle  from  thfe  landing-place  fer 
goods  on  the  east  side  of  the  Eske.   TUi  was  a  service  wfaick  had  from 
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the  reign  of  Hemy  the  Second,  and  the  deys  of  Abbot  Ri- 
cbard,  vho  died  in  1175,  the  monsBtery  wat  pilleged,  and  the 
adjacent  cctuntry  laid  watte  by  a  Norwegian  fleet.*  But  after 
this  time  it  flouiiflhed  exceedingly,  tbrongh  the  favour  of 
princes  and  nobles ;  it9  revenues,  according  to  Speed,  who  gives 
the  gross  annual  rent,  amounted  to  5051.  98*  Id.  but  the  neat 
rent,  as  stated  by  Dugdale,  was  4S7L  28.  out  of  which  1881. 
58.  4d.  was.  paid  in  pensions  to  the  abbot  and  monks,  who  sur- 
rendered the  mcmastery. 

After  the  dissolution,  the  site  of  the  abbey  and  its  lands 
came,  partly  by  grant  and  partly  by  purchase,  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  Richard  Chohnley,  a  desendant  of  Hugh  Cholmon- 
deley,  who  was  a  branch  of  the  Cholmondeleyp,  of  Cheshire ; 
a  family  which  may  be  traced  at  least  as  &r  back  as  the  Nor- 
man conquest.  The  contraction  of  the  surname  of  the  York- 
shire family  is  said  by  Charlton  to  have  taken  place  about  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  or  Eighth. 

The  family  of  the  Cholmleys  has  produced  several  persons 
eminent  both  in  peace  and  in  war*  Among  these  was  Sir  Hugh 
Chohnley,  who  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war  bravely  defended 
the  Castle  of  Scarborough,  for  the  space  of  more  than  twelve 
numths,  against  the  pvliamentarian  army.  During  the  whole 
time  of  the  siege  his  lady  remained  with  him  in  the  castle,  and  at- 
tended the  sick  and  the  wounded.  At  lengtli,  having  surrendered 
on  honourable  terms,  in  164*5,  Sir  Hugh  and  his  family  wfent 
into  exile :  his  estates  were  sequestered,  and  his  mansion  at 
Whitby  was  converted  into  a  garrison,  and  plundered  of  evety 
thing  valuable  by  the  parliament's  troops.  He  contmued  in 
exile  tin  1649,  when  his  brother.  Sir  Henry  Chohnley,  found 
means  to  appease  the  parliament,  and  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  England;  after  which  he  joined  widi  his  brother.  Sir 

Henry, 

tine  imiDcmorial  been  performed  by  the  tenants  of  the  abbey ;  and  'after 
that  circomitaoces  had  rendered  the  homgarth  mmecetsary,  the  ceremony 
•tiU'CODtiniied. 

*  Lei.  Coll.  p.  17. 
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Henrf,  and  Sirllichard  Ciispe,  in  erecting  an  ahnn-wnrk  at 
Saltwick,  which  brought  a  great  influx  of  inhabitants  to 
Whitby.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  fiunOj  left 
¥rhitby,  and  retired  to  Hoasham,  near  Malton,  which  has  ever 
since  been  their  chief  country  residence.  The  late  Nathanid 
Cholmley^  Esq.  of  Housham,  betook  himself  early  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  and  had  his  horse  killed  under  him  at  the 
battle  of  Dettingen.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1755,  ho 
retired  to  his  paternal  estate,  and  represented  successively  in 
parliament  the  towns  of  Aldborough  and  Boroughbridge. 

Of  Whitby  Abbey  nothing  is  now  left  standing  but  the  rains 
of  the  churchy  the  dimensions  of  which,  according  to  Charlton, 
were  as  follows : — 

I'M*. 

VemfiQi" JOO 

Breadth    * » 

Extent  of  tlie  cross  aisle,  from  uortb  to  south    60 

Height  of  the  nave JO 

Height  of  the  tower,  which  rctee  from  the  centre  of  the  cross     50 

Only  a  very  small  pait  of  this  cnoe  supeib  structure  now  re* 
mains  for  the  inspection  of  the  antiquary. 

This  venerable  ruin  stands  in  a  conunandiag  situation,  on  a 
high  cilS,  on  tlie  east  side  of  the  town»  which  it  oreriotdo. 
The  eminence  on  which  it  is  seated  is  steep  towards  the  town^ 
but  dediaes  very  gently  towards  the  south-vest.  It  appean  to 
be  at  least  eighty  yards  abiyve  the  level  of  tha  sea,  from  which 
die  monastery  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  iwhe  distant,  and  com- 
mattds  a  picturesque  view  of  the  town,  the  river  Eake,  and  a 
beautiful  country,  with  the  frowning  hdghts  of  the  hlack  moon 
rising  in  the  horison. 

Although  tliie  town  of  Whitby  is  dose,  kregtahr^  and  un- 
pleasant, yet  it3  environs  are  romantic  and  beautiful,  especially 
in  the  summer  season ;  and  the  elegant  mansions  of  the  opulent 
inhabitants,  mostly  built  on  commanding  elevations,  greatly 
embellish  the  scenery.     Within   three  quarters .  of  mile  of 

Whitby 
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Whitby  are  the  following  seats  :-^ Airy  HOI,  Richard  Moorsom, 
Esq.;  Meadow-field,  H.  Simpson,  Esq. ;  Field  House,  Christ. 
Bichardson,  Esq.;  Prospect  Hill,  Miss  Boulby;  the  Mount, 
William  Reynirfds,  Esq.  besides  several  other  good  houses  that 
night  be  mentioned.  The  mansion  of  the  honourable  fiunily 
of  the  Chofanleys,  situated  on  the  hill,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
town,  between  the  church  and  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  is  a  spa* 
dotts  building ;  but  the  proprietor  seldom  makes  it  his  resi- 
dence. A  number  of  good  farm-houses  and  beautiful  indo* 
f  ores  contribute  to  enliven  the  appearance  of  the  country. 

The  ndghbourhood  of  Whitby  abounds  with  natural  cnriosi* 
ties ;  and  the  various  petrifiictions  almost  every  where  found  In 
the  alum-rocks,  have  long  excited  wonder,  and  puzzled  philo- 
sophy. Besides  the  petrified  shells  of  sea-fish,  3nu  such  as  have 
-dready  been  mentioned,  in  describing  Roseberry  Tapping, 
some  others  have  been  found  in  the  scarr,  or  cliff,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Eske,  which  cannot  be  arranged 
under  any  class.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Dr. 
Woodward  dug  up  on  the  scarr  the  petrified  arm  and  hand  of  a 
nan,  in  which  all  the  bones  and  jomts  were  perfectly  visible, 
and  seemed  regularly  formed  with  cavities  for  the  marrow. 
About  the  year  174*3,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Borwick  found  in  the  alum- 
rock  the  complete  skeleton,  or  petrified  bones  of  a  man ;  but 
although  the  utmost  caution  was  used  in  digging  it  up,  it  was 
broken  into  several  pieces,  and  greatly  mutilated :  in  that  con- 
dition, however,  it  was  sent  to  one  of  our  universities  as  a  great 
cariosity.  Afler  this,  in  the  year  1758,  the  petrified  bones  of 
a  crocodile,  an  animal  never  known  hi  this  part  of  th^  worid, 
were  taken  out  of  the  rock ;  and  these,  though  broken  into 
many  pieces,  were  sent  up  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  a 
particular  account  may  be  seen  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, VoL  L.  Part  II.  And  about  four  years  afterwards,  tlie 
ikdeton,  or  petrified  bones  of  a  horse,  were  found  in  the  alum- 
woffks  at  Saltwick,  at  the  depth  of  about  thirty  yards*  under 
ground,  which  were  taken  up  with  much  care,  though  not  with- 
out 
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out  being  considerably  broken,  and  sent  as  a  natural  nAty  t0 
the  university  of  Aberdeen.* 

Among  the  curiosities  which  abound  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  are  the  ammonitae,  or  snake^stones,  found  in  almost 
every  place  where  the  alum-rock  exists,  and  particularly  in 
Whitby  scarr,  between  high-water  and  low-water  mark.   "  Thig 
scarr,  or  rock,  is  formed  by  a  stratum  of  alum-mine,  nearly  on 
a  level  with  tlie  surface  of  the  ocean ;  and  the  snakes  are  all 
inclosed  in  hard  elliptical  stones,  which  seem  to  have  been 
stuck  therein,  being  coiled  up  in  spiral  volutes,  and  every 
where  resembling  that  animal  in  their  form  and  shape,  save 
only  in  the  head,  which  is  always  wanting.    They  are  of  tvo 
different  species,  some  of  them  being  round-bodied,  fluted,  or 
infulated,  while  others  are  flat-bodied,  ridged  on  their  backs, 
and  pitted  on  their  sides.    The  round-bodied  snakes  are  girt, 
or  encompassed  from  end  to  end  with  semi-circular  channels,  or 
cavities,  the  appearance  of  which  is  just  the  reverse  to  that  of 
a  cask,  bound  about  with  wooden  hoops  contiguous  to  each 
other ;  for  the  hoops  are  convex,  or  raised  above  tlie  body  of 
the  cask,  whereas  these  rings  are  concave,  or  let  into  the  body 
of  the  snake.    The  other  species  of  snakes  have  a  ridge  on 
their  backs,  and  are  flatted  on  the  sides,  as  if  they  had  been 
pressed  together ;  the  marks  wherewith  they  are  pitted  or  in- 
dented resembling  the  impression  made  by  a  man's  thumb  on  a 
soft  substance.    The  stones  wherein  these  snakes  are  indosed 
must  be  broken  very  carefully,  otherwise  the  snake  will  break 
also.    The  impression  which  the  snake  leaves  on  its  bed,  or 
niduSi  within  the  stone,. is  very  perfect  and  beautiful.    Some- 
times the  body  of  the  snake  is  powdered  with  shining  specks, 

and 

*  One  would  almost  be  iodnoed  to  suppose  that,  in  these  cases,  insgi* 
nation  has  exercised  its  activity  in  tracing  resemblances.  Nothing  can  be 
more  improbable  than  the  introduction  of  a  crocodile  into  this  rock.  Mr. 
Charltoo,  Hist.  Whitby,  p.  355,  relates  a  story  of  a  toad  being  found  alive 
in  a  solid  rock,  thirty  feet  under  ground,  totally  secluded  from  air,  and 
fioifei  every  species  of  food.  We  have  beard  other  stories  of  tkis  aatare, 
bnt  they  must  appear  doubtful. 
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and  Bometimet  it  it  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  as  if  it  were  gilt. 
The  snake  seems  to   be  a  different  mineral  from  the  stone  in 
irfaich  it  is  inclosed ;  and  when  broken,  its  substance  within  re- 
sembles  salt-petre     in  colour,    transparency,    and   hardness. 
These  snakes  are  of  various  sizes,  the  spiral  convolutions  being 
from  one  to  six  inches  in  diameter :  the  flatted  snakes  are  the 
largest ;  but  the  round-bodied  infulated  snakes  are  not  only  the 
most  numerous,  but  also  the  most  beautiful.***     These  ammo- 
nits  are  noticed  by  Camden,  Leland,  and  others ;  and  both  of 
them  observe,  that  fiune  ascribes  them  to  the  power  of  St. 
Hilda's  prayers,  f     Mr.  Cbarhon  says,  that  it  is  yet  a  constant 
tradition  among  the  vulgar  in  that  part  of  the  country,  that 
these  were  real  snakes,  with  which  Whitby  and  its  vicinity  were 
infested,  and  which  being  driven  dver  the  cliff  by  Lady  Hilda, 
and  losing  their  heads  by  the  fkll,  were  afterwards,  by  her 
prayers,  transformed  into  stones.     Such  is  the  credulity  and 
superstition  of  the  multitude :  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  these 
monkish  miracles  and  absurd  legends  are  treated  with  contempt 
by  all  persons  of  an  enlightened  tmderstanding.     The  historian 
of  Wbif3>y  adopts  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lister,  Camerarius,  and 
others,  who  suppose  all  the  petrifactions  resembling  shell-fish, 
or  other  animals,  found  in  rocks,  or  on  mountains,  Arc.  to  be  a 
mere  **  hisus  nature,'*  or  **  lapides  sui  generis,**  produced  by 
fermentation,  or  by  some  pecidiar  property  inherent  in  all 
alum-minea ;%    and  he  opposes  the  hypothesis  of  those  who 
imagine  that  they  have  once  been  living-  creatures,  and  been 
brought  into  their  present  situation  by  some  violent  convulsion 
Vol.  XVL  Z  of 

*  Charllon's  Hist.  Whitby,  p.  353, 
t  Camden's  Brit.  Gibson's  Edit.  fbl.  751.    LeUiidi  Collect.  S.  p.  36. 

I  It  is  crertflin  <biC  imnlar  petri&ctioMS  abound  in  the  ^nMnines  near 
Kooc,  Kochellc,  Lunenburg,  and  every  other  place  where  any  aloni-rock 
exists.  Bat  wc  read  of  them  also  being  met  with  in  large  quantities  in  other 
places  where  no  mention  ii  ma4e  of  any  alam  rock.  If  this  hypothesis 
be  true,  almn  might  he  prodnced  in  every  ptare  where  these  petrifiutians 
sre  met  with ;  bat  this  is  a  fact  not  yet  ascertained. 
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of  the  earth,  either  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  or  at  lome  other 
period,  grounding  his  argumenta  on  the  regularity  of  the  strata 
near  the  surface.    Hib  observations  on  this  curious  siAjea  mtf 
not  be  disagreeable  to  the  reader :— **  Let  any  one,"  says  Mr. 
Charlton,  **  sunrey  our  cliib,  and  he  will  soon  perceive  that 
there  is  the  most  exact  symmetry  and  order  to  be  traced 
through  the  several  strata,  and  that  they  adhere  together  in  a 
more  regular,  even,  and  orderly  manner,  than  they  could  ever 
have  been  placed  by  the  hand  of  man ;  in  short,  that  the  whole 
fabric  has  b  it  the  marks  and  characters  of  an  Ahni^ty  Ar* 
chitect,  where  nothing  has  undergone  any  considerable  change 
since  its  first  creation,  though  the  heaviest  strata  are  not  ahrayi 
found  at  the  greatest  depth ;  for  above  the  alum-mine  we  meet 
with  a  solid  body  of  iron-stone,  much  heavier  than  alum-rock; 
and  above  that  is  a  stratum  of  doggers,  still  heavier  than  the 
iron-Atone,  above  which  is  a  thick  bed  of  marl  or  earth,  and  that 
is  covered  with  a  heavy  bed  or  quarry  of  freestone,  over  which  ii 
found  several  different  strata  of  marl  of  earth,  till  we  come  at 
the  sur&ce.  The  floor  of  a  room  caimot  be  more  evenly  and 
exactly  laid  by  Uie  hand  of  the  most  skilful  joiner  or  carpenter, 
than  these  several  strata  are  placed  one  above  another,  while 
all  of  them  are  connected  together  with  the  utmost  regubiitj 
and  order.    What  signs  or  marks  then  do  they  bear  in  them  of 
a  deluge ?*    Or  how  can  we  su]q;M)se  them  ever  to  have  been 
so  much  convulsed  as  to  admit  animals  and  lai^e  pieces  of 
timber  under  them  ?     The  whole  of  this  is  certainly  a  chimcia, 
and  must  be  treated  as  such  by  every  intelligent  person  who 
carefully  views  them.    Perfect   resemblances  of  those  very 
cockle-shells,  before  mentioned,  are  to  be  found  within  the 
hardest  flints  under  our  cliff,  in  several  of  which  some  hundredi 
of  them  are  to  be  seen;  but  though  very  curiously  formed, 
they  still  preserve  the  colour  of  the  stone  to  whidi  they  behmg, 

aad 

-*  Charlton,  however,  suppose^  that  tke  trees  foimd  hi  the  groud,  ii 
vftrioos  parts  of  tbc  moor,  have  boea  overwhelmed  hj  the  deta^e,  nUck 
is  still  less  probable. 
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snd  cannot  be  •apposed  by  any  one  ever  to  have  been  bodies  or 
living  animals,  distinct  and  separate  from  that  stone.''*  These 
observations  of  Mr.  Charlton  are  certainly  worthy  of  notice^ 
although  his  arguments  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  decisive 
in  regard  to  this  curious  question,  which  has  exercised  so  many 
learned  pens,  and  given  rise  to  so  many  ingenious  specu* 
lations. 

RoUn-HootTM  Bay  J  is  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  south-east 
Irom  Whitby,  f  This  village  derives  its  name  from  that  famous 
outlaw,  Robin  Hood,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Richard;  but 
whoae  history  is  so  involved  in  obscurity  that  we  can  scarcely 
be  aasured  of  any  thing  concerning  him  but  his  existence^  and 
the  general  tenor  of  his  life*  Tradition,  however,  tells  us,  that 
when  military  parties  were  sent  out  to  apprehend  him  and  his 
men,  he  often  found  it  necessary  to  forsake  his  usual  haunts  fai 
Nottinghamshire  and  the  southern  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and 
retreating  northwards,  to  cross  the  moors  that  separate 
Whitby  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  where  gaining  the  sea- 
ooasty  he  had  always  in  readiness  a  number  of  fishing- 
vesseb,  on  board  of  which  he  could  take  refuge  if  he  found 
himeelf  pursued.  {  His  chief  place  of  resort  at  these  times  it 
said  to  have  been  this  bay,  to  which  he  has  communicated  his 
name ;  and  certain  tumuli  in  the  vicinity  were  long  believed  to 
have  been  thrown  up  by  him  as  buts,  to  exercise  his  men  m 
the  use  of  the  bow.  But  in  the  year  177l»  one  of  these  being 
opened,  a  quantity  of  human  bones  were  found ;  and  it  iqn 
peered  that  they  had  originally  been  burying^plaoes,  either  of 
the  Danes,  Saxons,  or  ancient  Britons,  all  of  whom,  like  most 
of  the  nations  of  remote  antiquity,  used  to  erect  such  monu- 

Z  2  mento 

*  Mr.  Qriirltoii  here  ipeaki  in  too  poiitive  »  manner.  Br.  Woodward 
WW  certaiirfy  an  fnteUi^eat  person,  and  be  had  exaniiced  theM  cttfli,  yet 
be  adopted  the  opposite  hypothesis. 

t  The  road  from  Whitby  te  Robin-Hood's  Bay  tics  ow  a  Tsry  elevated, 
bat  fettite  conatry.    Great  qnantittcs  of  lime  are  used  for  BMBtue. 

X  Charlton**  Hist.  WUtby,  p.  14S.    Hiaderweirs  Hist,  icaibr.  p.  eea. 
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ments  in  commemoratioii  of  the  dead.  However,  it  it  not  in- 
probable,  that  Robin  Hood  might  make  use  of  them  as  marki 
fbr  training  his  men  in  the  practice  of^  archery.  Tradition  alio 
informs  us,  that  in  one  of  his  peregrinations,  he,  attended  bj 
Little  John,  went  and  dined  with  the  Abbot  of  Whid>y,  who 
having  often  heard  of  their  dexterity  in  shooting  with  the  iong-4Hnr, 
requested  them  after  dinner  to  shew  him  a  specimen.  In  order 
to  oblige  a  person  who  had  well  entertained  them,  **  they  weat 
up  to  the  top  of  the  abbey,  and  each  shot  an  arrow,  which  M 
not  far  from  Whitby-Laths,  but  on  the  contrary  side  of  the 
lane ;  and  in  memorial  thereof  a  pillar  was  set  up  by  the  abbot, 
in  the  place  where  each  of  the  arrows  was  found,  whioh,  tup 
Charlton,  are  yet  standing  in  o;ir  days:*  the  field  where  the 
pHlar  for  Robin  Hood's  arrow  stands  being  still  called  Rohm- 
Hood's  Field,  and  the  other,  where  the  pillar  fbr  Little  John'ii 
arrow,  still  preserving  the  name  of  John's  Fidd."  Their  dis- 
tance from  the  abbey  is  more  than  a  mile ;  which  seeoM  very 
hx  for  the  flight  of  an  arrow,  and  is  a  circumstance  that  ap- 
pears beyond  the  limits  of  credibility^  Mr.  Chariton  does  not 
▼ouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  story ;  but  he  assertSi  that 
Hiese  pillars  are  mentioned,  and  the  fields  called  by  the  aleie- 
said  names,  in  the  old  deeds  for  that  ground :  and  so  many  ia- 
dications  acoompanying  tlie  consta&t  tmdition  of  ages,  seen  at 
least  to  authorise  a  bdief,  that  this  fainoas  robber  used  some- 
tfanes  to  frequeas  this  part  pf  the  country,  which  otherwiie 
would  not  appear  very  probable. 

The  Tillage  of  Robin-Mood  Bay  once  made  a  singular  ap> 
pearance^  the  houses  hmg  strangely  scattered  over  the  ftee 
of  a  steep  dii^  and  some  of  them  httiging  in  an  anrfid  manner 
on  the  projecting  ledges  of  the  precipice ;  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  this  place  underwent  a  great  alteration 
by  tlie  falling  of  the  cliff;  in  consequence  of  which  the.  pro- 
jecting 

*  The  writer  of  tbts  volwne,  when  lie  virited  Whitby,  is  the  jrear  iStO, 
not  being  acquainted  witli  tltis  circuiiistaiicc,  did  sot  eaqaire  for  these 
pilUra ;  bat  in  all  probability  thoy  yet  reoiaui  as  they  did  ia  Charlton's  tiaie. 
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jccting  houses,  and  the  pavement  of  the  principal  street,  a« 
br  u  the  fronts  of  the  hoiues  on  the  opposite  side,  are  ruined ; 
ind  a  new   road  has  been    made,   from  the  landing  place, 
through   the  interior    part  of  the  town*.     Notwithstanding 
however,  this  change,  its  appearance  b  still  romantic,  rising 
from  the  stnnd  to    the   top  of   a   high  cliff;   and  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  village,  many  of  the  houses  are  very  near 
the  brink  of  a  precipice.    The  village  occupies  only  a  small  ex- 
lent ;  hot  it  18  very  elosely  built,  and  populous.     The  bay  from 
vhich  it  takes  its  name,  is  nearly  a  mile  in  breadth,  but  extremely 
duUlowf,  beuig  left  nearly  dry  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  shore,  at  low- water.     The  sands  are  firm  and  level ;  but  the 
4iore,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  clifi;  is  rocky ;  and  there  is 
only  a  narrow  passage  from  the  sea,  where  the  fishing-boats  can 
had  with  safety.    The  fishery  is  the  chief  employment  of  the 
iohabitanis,  and  on  its  success  their  prosperity  depends.    They 
have  mostly  had  five  boats  employed  in  the  Yarmouth  trade  during 
the  herring  season ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  cod,  ling,  skate, 
&c.  is  said  to  be  generally  purchased  by  the  opulent  dealers  of 
Whitby. 

Aeroad  from  Robinhood  Bay  to  Stoupe  Brow  is  along  the 
ttndy  beach  under  a  higfa  and  steep  clili^  to  which  the  sea  flows 
as  the  tide  wtrances ;  and  the  passage  is  unsafe,  unless  there  be, 
when  the  traveller  sets  out,  a  spacious  area  of  the  sand  not  covered 
hy  the  water,  or  the  tide  be  receding  J .  In  ascending  Stoupe  Brow 
from  the  sands,  the  road  passes  the  alum  works  belonging  to  H.  and 
&Cook,  Esquires,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller  must  be  highly 
gntifiedin  viewing  these  immense  mountains  of  alum  rock:  the 
MMor  w^wka^  with  all  the  apparatus  for  preparing  the  alum,  are 
wthyofobaervation.  The  height  of  Stoupe  Brow,  as  has  been  al* 
f^y  observed,  is  899  feet,  and  few  appearances  m  nature  are  more 

Z  3  awfully 

•  Hndcrwdl't  Hist  Scwbraugh,  p.  969. 
t  Coatignow  to  the  bayu  a  fine  valley, 
t  As  tke  and  b  abDott  lewl  to  a  verj  great  dklaooe,  the  tide  puma  ground 
^A  a  iifiCtyal  which  a  ttmiffr  would  Marecly  fcna  aa  idaa. 
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awfully  grand  than  the  view  from  its  summit  when  a  thick  fof^  it 
rising  from  the  sea.  The  spectator  looks  down  into  an  immense 
9hjh»,  where  he  cannot  discover  either  bottom  or  boundaries, 
the  sea  being  entirely  concealed,  and  the  mist  ascending  in  pro- 
digious volumes,  often  as  black  as  the  shades  of  night,  and  seem- 
ing to  threaten  a  deluge  of  rain.  In  the  summer  season,  these 
mists  sometimes  rise  very  suddenly,  and  almost  immediately 
disperse;  and  sunshine  an;ain  enUvens  the  scene*.  As  the  de- 
clivity of  Stoupe  Brow  is  impracticable  to  carriages,  the  main 
road  from  Whitby  and  Robinhood's  Bay  to  Scarbrough  Ues  over 
the  moors,  in  some  places  at  a  greater,  in  others  at  a  less  distance 
from  the  clifft. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Stoupe  Brow  is  the  Peak,  where 
Messrs,  Cooks  have  other  extensive  alum  works  J.  Here,  on  the 
top  of  a  very  high  clifl^  according  to  Mr.  Charlton's  account,  the 
Danes,  under  Inguar,  erected  their  famous  standard  or  flag,  on 

which 

*  The  writer  of  this  volume  wu  highly  gratified  in  viewing  the  rise  of  one  of 
these  mints,  which  dispersed  in  less  than  90  minotes. 

f  On  this  road,  in  the  year  1 809,  there  happened  an  accident  of  which  tf  le 
circumstances,  were  they  not  so  well  attested  as  to  leave  no  room  for  donbt, 
would  appear  absolutely  incredible.  A  lady  and  two  young  gentlemco  tim* 
veiling  in  a  post-chaise  to  Scarbrough,  the  driver  on  some  occasion  aliglitcd, 
and  the  horses  being  left  to  themselves,  immediately  stmck  into  a  gallop.  Be- 
fore they  had  proceeded  fiff,  both  the  horses  and  chaise  fell  over  the  cliff,  dowa 
a  tremendous  precipice  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  of  which  about 
forty  feet  next  to  tlie  bottom  is  a  perpendicular  rock.  Neither  the  horses,  the 
chaise,  nor  tlie  passengers,  however,  saflfered  any  injury,  except  that  the  lady 
received  a  trifling  scratch  on  the  face,  and  the  party  immediately  proceeded  to 
Scarbrough.  In  the  month  of  July  1810,  Henry  Cook,  Esquire,  oondocted  the 
writer  of  this  \'olume  to  the  place  where  this  singular  jhccidcnt  happaned,  and 
to  the  house  of  a  respectable  person  who  was  a  spectator  of  the  whole  transac-> 
tlon.     The  chaise  turned  over  three  times  before  it  reached  the  bottom. 

t  The  Peak  is  the  most  southerly  of  all  the  alum  works  on  the  coast ;  and 
here  indeed  the  almn  rock  ieems  to  tenntnate.  It  may  not  here  be  amisa 
to  obseii-e,  that  the  oountr/  ailQacent  to  Whttbyi  throughout  an  extent  of 
nearly  thirty  miles  in  length  along  the  coast,  and  from  eight  to  nearly  twdvw 
in  breadth  within  land,  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  alum  rod,  lying  at  M^ 
ferent  depths,  and  that  this  is  the  only  part  of  England  where  alom  is  mada. 
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which  was  pourtrayed  the  figure  of  a  raven ;  and«  from  that  cir- 
rumstance,  the  place  has  ever  since  been  known  by  the  name  of 
Ravenhill*.    That  writer  relates,  that  the  Danes  landed  in  two 
divbions,  one  under  Ubba  or  Hubba,  in  Dunsley  Bay,  and  tb« 
other  under  Inguar,  at  the  Peak ;  and  he  seems  to  insinuate,  that 
after  destroying  the  abbey  of  Streanshalh,  or  Whitby,  they  ad- 
vanced further  into  the  country  f.     But  there  is  little  probability 
that  the  Danitih  commanders  would  march  their  army  over  the 
moors ;  and  aU  our  historians  agree,  that  they  entered  the  Hum- 
ber  with  their  fleet,  and  landing  their  men  on  its  northern  shore, 
made  their  grand  attack  upon  York  from  that  quarter.    It  is 
therefore  probable,  that  they  had  landed  some  troops  in  these 
places  for  the  purpose  of  pillage,  and  afterwards  sailed  to  the 
Humber :  the  name  of  Ravenhill,  connected  with  the  constant 
tradition  of  the  country,  ailbrds  a  strong  presumptive  evidence, 
that  the  Danish  banner  was  displayed  on  the  summit  of  this  pro* 
montory ;  and  the  total  destruction  of  Streanshalh  Abbey,  at 
that  time,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  dreadful  visit  of  these 
formidable  'invaders.     At  Ravenhill  was  found  a  curious  momu 
ment  of  antiquity,  bearing  an  inscription  which  may  be  justly 
called  a  "  Crux  Criticorum,'*  as  it  seems  to  be  incapable  of  ah 
interpretation  reconcileabk  to  any  thing  that  we  know  of  history^ 
We  shall  give  the  inscription,  and  Mr.  Charlton's  manner  of 
decyphering  it,  with  the  ideas  which  he  forms  on  the  subject,  in, 
hiflown  words: 

"  In  the  year  1774,  Captain  Child's  workmen,  on  digging  for 
the  foundation  of  Ravenhill  Hal],  near  the  place  where  it  is  be^ 
beved  this  flag  (the  Danish  Reafen  or  Raven)  stood,  met  with  a 

Z  4  stone 

•  The  Reafen,  w  Karen,  wm  a  sacred  or  magical  itandard,  laid  to  bava 
been  froren  by  the  danghten  of  Lodbrog,  tisten  of  Ingnar  and  Ubba.  To  tbia 
itandai-d  the  Danes  ascribed  supernatural  powers,  and  under  its  influence  they 
Heliered  tbemselTes  inrincible.  Turner  Hist.  Aug.  Sax.  I.  p.  259.  Asserii 
Vita  Alfred!,  p.  SS  He  38. 

t  At  the  place  where  the  Danes  are  said  to  have  landed  in  Dunsley  Bay, 
about  two  milct  to  the  Westward  of  Whitby,  is  an  eminence  also  called  BavMi 
Hill,  firoB  a  tradition  that  Ubba  there  erected  his  standard. 
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8tone  at  the  bottom  of  some  ruins,  on  which  is  the  foUowTag  in- 
scription : 


''jmmfmmmim^ 


MASBIERll/Xg" 


Leugtii  tweuty<two  kuche*. 

''  Which  inscription/'  says  Mr.  Chariton,  "  I  am  of  opinion, 
ought  be  read  as  follows,  viz. 

"  Justinistfius,  Pater  Patriae,  VindeHcianu^,  Mauritanus,  Afri- 
canus,  SarmaticuK,  Britannicus,  Imperator  excellentissimus  Ro- 
manorum,  quater  Pi-setor,  Maritimum  Castnim  efiecit  ad  na- 
vigantium  opu«i.'' — Which  may  be  thus  Englished :  *<  Justinian, 
the  father  of  his  country,  the  conqueror  of  the  Vandals,  Moon, 
Africans,  Sarmatians  and  Britons  ;  the  most  excellent  Emperor 
of  the  Romans,  four  times  Prsetor,  built  thb  markune  castle  for 
the  use  of  navigation." 

"  This  stone  seems  to  have  been  the  foundation  stone  of  a  fort 
or  castle,  built  during  the  reigift  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  for  the 
protection  of  the  sea-coast  here  in  Yorkshire ;  and  by  its  situation 
on  a  promontory,  or  head  land,  which  may  be  seen  at  a  great 
distance,  seems  also  to  have  been  intended  for  a  watch-tower, 
or  light-house,  to  direct  ships  at  sea  to  steer  a  proper  course, 
cither  for  that  place,  for  Flambrough  Head,  or  for  Whithy  Har- 
bour. It  has  been  built  on  a  square  plat  of  ground,  each  side 
thereof  extending  about  thirty  yards  in  length,  and  probably 

continued 
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continued  standing  there  on  the  coa«t,  till  the  arrival  of  Hungar 
and  Hubba,  who  demoh^hed  it,  that  it  might  be  no  impedimenl 
to  them  afterwards  in  their  march  into  the  interior  parts  of 
Britain.  Whether  die  model  thereof  Mas  taken  from  the  watch 
tower  at  Streant^hahl,  or  that  at  Streanshalh  was  really  taken 
irom  this,  seems  difficult  for  us  now  to  determine ;  for,  notwith- 
standing what  I  have  already  observed  at  page  7,  it  is  possible 
they  might  both  be  the  work  of  the  Uomans.  And  here  I  can- 
not help  animadverting  on  the  great  mistake  that  all  our  histo- 
rians have  fallen  into,  who  suppose  with  Gildas  and  Bede,  that 
the  Romans  entirely  quitted  Britain,  never  more  to  return,  about 
the  year  426  or  427 ;  seeing  this  stone  and  castle  plainly  prove 
that  they  were  there  above  a  hundred  years  after  that  period ;  via. 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  who  held  the  empire  from 
the  year  527  till  the  year  566.  We  will  indeed  raadily  allow,  that 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  the  Romans  withdrew  all  their 
forces  out  <^ Britain;  but  no  sooner  did  Justinian  assume  the 
reins  of  govenmieiit,  than  by  means  of  Bellisaritts,  Narses,  and  his 
other  victorious  generals,  he  extended  the  Roman  empire  to  its 
ancient  limits,  and  even  took  in  Britain,  as  this  stone  makes  it 
demomtraMy  appear.  Nay  further,  if  we  allow  B  in  the  afore* 
going  inscription,  to  stand  for  Britannic  us,  we  must  own  him  to 
have  been  master  of  the  whole  island,  and  that  both  the  Britons 
and  Saxons  were  his  vassals.  Nor  can  I  forbear  observing,  that 
all  the  mighty  feati  and  heroic  actions,  which  our  historians 
fabulously  ascribe  to  the  British  king  Arthur,  werc^  in  my 
opinion,  really  the  perfonsnanees  of  the  old  Romans;  and  that  it 
was  not  Arthur,  but  this  waiiike  peopk,  which  reduced  tiMae 
new-comersi,  the  Saxons,  to  so  low  an  ebb,  from  which  servik 
state,  however,  they  soon  recovered  themselves,  after  the  death 
of  Justinian ;  for  the  Roman  empire  falling  again  into  distraction^ 
their  garrisons  were  withdrawn  from  Britain,  and  the  Saxons 
once  mow  became  maatars  of  all  th^  formerly  poascywed  in 
Englsnd.'^ 

"  This  eastle,  on  Ravenhill,  seems  to  have  been  built  in  or 
H>on  after  the  year  534,  for  in  that  year  it  is  certain  Justinian 

was 
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wa»  th*  fourth  time  Consol,  and,  ino«t  probably,  Pnctor  afoft, 
since  those  two  dignities  had  then  for  many  ages  been  ahnost  al- 
ways united  together  at  Rome."* 

Notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  which  Ittr.  Charlton  has  dis- 
played in  decyphering  this  inscription,  we  cannot  adopt  his  his- 
torical conclusions.  There  is  no  passage  in  any  ancient  historian, 
either  British,  Saxon>  or  Roman,  that  can  authorise  a  belief  that 
Justinian  ever  possessed  any  territory  or  power  in  Britain.  His 
celebrated  Generals,  Bellisarius  and  Narses^  recovered  Africa 
from  the  Vandals,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Italy  from  the  Goths ; 
and  both  he  and  his  successors,  till  the  reign  of  HeracUus,  held 
several  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Spain ;  but  neither  Procopius, 
nor  any  other  historian  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  makes  mention 
of  any  expedition  to  Britain,  nor  does  it  appear  from  any  histo- 
rical evidence,  that  the  Court  of  Constantinople  concerned  itself 
with  the  afBiirs  of  this  island.  If,  indeed,  Justinian  had,  as  our  au- 
thor supposes,  been  master  of  Britain,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
the  learned  and  investigating  Bede,  who  was  bom  only  107  yean 
after  the  death  of  that  Emperor,  sliould  have  remained  totally  ig- 
norant of  so  public  an  a£6ur,  of  which  tradition  must,  for  so  abort 
a  space  of  time,  have  preserved  the  remembrance.f  We  cannot, 
therefore,  agree  with  Mr.  Charlton^  in  forming,  from  the  doubt- 
ful reading  of  an  obscure  inscription,  an  opinion  contrary  to  the 
uniform  evidence  of  history.  It  must,  however,  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  RavenhiU-stone  is  a  curious  relic,  and  its  in* 
icription  may  be  regarded  as  a  stumbling-block  to  antiquariea. 

Proceeding  still  south-easterly  along  the  road,  we  meet  with 
Stainton  Dale,  a  hamlet  consisting  of  a  few  widely-scattered 
houses,  and  situated  about  nine  miles  from  Scarbrough.    **  Thii 

manor, 

«  ChurHoii*t  Hist  Whitby,  Book  I,  p.  43  &  44.  Mr.  CbiufVboKk  sqggvcti 
another  mode  of  reading  the  la<t  line  of  the  inscription,  bj  rabetitatin^  for 
**  ad  oavigantinm  opus,"  **  A.G.  omnibnt,"  and  fanagines  the  two  l^len  A.  G. 
to  itand  for  the  name  of  the  general  who  acted  under  Jnitinian  in  Britain.  Sea 
Vttfaiot  to  Hilt.  Whitby,  XIII. 

t  Juftinian  died  A.  D.  566  :  Bede  was  bom  A.  D.  673.  When  Bede  was 
twenty  yean  old,  there  might  have  been  numbers  of  men  ttfll  living  tvhoM 
ftUhers  must  have  been  wcU  pcquainted  with  these  afiuia. 
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manofr,  about  the  year  1140,  was  granted  by  King  Stephen  to 
the  Knights  Templars,  on  condition  that  a  chaplain  should  con* 
ttantly  be  retained  by  them  to  perform  divine  service  there  daily, 
and  to  offer  up  intercession  for  the  Kings  of  England.  And  as  it 
was  a  desert  place,  they  were  also  to  entertain  such  poor  people 
and  travellers  as  passed  that  way,  and  to  provide  themselves  with 
a  good  sounding  bell,  and  a  bom ;  and  they  were  bound  to  ring 
the  bell,  and  blow  the  horn,  in  the  twilight  of  every  evening, 
to  give  notice  to  the  bewildered  passenger,  whither  he  might 
repair  to  meet  with  hospitable  lodging  and  entertainment.* 
About  four  miles  more  to  the  southeast,  is  the  village  of  Cloogh- 
ton,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  gentle  declivity,  with  a  southerly 
aspect,  but  remarkable  only  for  a  fine  quarry,  which  is  said  to 
have  furnished  the  stone  for  the  building  of  Scarbrough  Castle. 


SCARBROUGH 

Would  be  entitled  to  fill  ample  space  in  this  volume;  but  the  very 
accurate  history  and  description  which  Mr.  HinderweQ  has 
given  of  this  celebrated  town,  its  ancient  castle,  and  its  salubrious 
spaw,  has  precluded  the  necessity  of  copious  detail.f  The 
origin  of  this  place  is  unknown ;  but  its  ancient  name  Scearburg» 
is  of  Saxon  derivation,  scear  or  scar,  signifying  a  rock,  and 
burgh,  a  fortified  place.  Hence  there  is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  has  been  a  Saxon  town,  and  perhaps  on  a  Roman 
foundation ;  and  the  various  advantages  of  its  situation  tend  to 
favour  this  opinion.  There  is  not,  however,  any  mention  of 
Scarbrough  in  the  Doomsday -book.  The  Danish  invasions, 
the  destructive  contests  of  the  Northumbrian  Princes,  and  the 
vindictive  policy  of  the  Norman  conqueror,  who  desolated  a 

great 

•  HindcrweU't  Hist  Scsrbfoogb,  p.  817,  &c. 
t  No  penoo  wbo  TuiU  or  intcadi  to  niit  Scarbrough  ought  to  omit  rcsding 
HindcrweU't  Hilt.  Scwbroogfa,  and  iti  Ticinitr,  in  which  the  iim<ii1  and  tha 
agrecabk  arc  blended,  with  a  Judgment  worthy  of  imitatioB  in  all  topographicid 
weriis. 
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great  part  of  Yorkshire  with  (ire  and  sword,  might  poaaiUy 
have  reduced  this  place  to  a  misei-able  state  of  oll^curity  ;  but 
we  find  in  that  ancient  record  an  account  of  Walesgrif,  now 
Walsgrave  or  Palsgrave,  which^  before  the  Conquest,  had  be* 
longed  to  Tosti,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  brother  of  King 
Harold  the  Second,  and  in  the  manor  of  which  Scarbrough  was 
included.  At  that  time  the  manor  and  soke,  containing  84  ca- 
racutes  "  ad  geldum,''  had  on  its  lands  107  socmen,  who  cul- 
tivated 46  caracutes :  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  there  were  only 
7  socmen,  15  villans,  and  14  bordars,  who  had  only  7|  G«ra- 
cutes :  the  rest  of  the  land  was  waste,—-an  evident  proof  of  great 
desolation. 

The  first  authentic  record,  indicating  a  period  when  Scar* 
brottgh  had  begun  to  emerge  from  obscurity,  is  a  charter  granted 
to  the  town  by  Henry  the  Second,  which  shews  that  it  must,  in 
that  early  age,  have  been  a  place  of  some  importance.  In  the 
year  1352,  Henry  the  Third  granted  a  patent  for  making  a  new 
pier  at  Scardeburg;  and  in  one  of  the  charters  of  that  prince, 
recited  and  confurmed  by  Edward  the  Third,  in  1356,  men- 
tioQ  is  repeatedly  made  of  the  new  town,  in  cootradistinciion 
to  the  old.*  Leland  gives  the  following  description  of  this 
place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  "  Scai^burg,  where 
it  is  not  defended  by  the  Warth  and  the  Se,  is  wauUid  a  Itttk 
'with  ston,  but  most  with  ditches  and  wauUs  of  yerth*  In  the 
toune  to  entre  by  land  be  btit  two  gates;  Newburgh  Gate 
mealely  good,  and  Aldeburgh  Gate  very  base^  The  toune 
stondithhole  on  aslaty  dife,  and  shoith  very  faire  to  the  se  side. 
Ther  is  but  one  panoche  chirch  in  the  toune  of  our  ladie,  joyn« 
ijig  almost  to  the  caatelle.:  yt  is  very  feire,  and  isled  on  the 
sides,  and  crossie  isled,  and  hath  three  auncient  towres  for  belles, 
witih  pyramides  on  them,  whereof  two  toures  be  at  the  wcste 
ende  of  the  chirch,  and  one  in  the  middle  of  the  crosse  isle. 
There  is  a  greate  chapelle  by  side,  by  the  Newbuig;fa  Gate." 

"  There  were  in  the  toune  three  howsis  of  freres  Gray,  blackc 
and  white/' 

"At 
«  Hjaderwcll'a  Hist.  Scarbroufb,  Sec.  Sd  aad  3d. 
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V  At  the  soutlnett  point  of  Scarburgh  toune^  by  the  shore, 
15  a  bulwark,  nowe  yn  mine  by  the  se  rage,  made  by  Richard 
the  Thirde,  that  lay  awhile  at  Scardeburg  Castette ;  and  beside 
began  to  wau]  a  pece  of  the  toun  quadrato  Saxo''~i.  e.  squared 
stone. 

**  Ther  cummith,  by  south  este  of  the  bulwark,  a  nil  of  fresch 
water,  and  so  goith  into  the  se/' 

"  I  hard  ther  of  an  old  mariner  that  Henry  the  First  gave 
grete  privilege  to  the  Toun  of  Scardeburge/' 

"  The  peere  whereby  socour  is  made  for  shtppes,  b  now  sora 
decayid,  and  that  almost  in  the  midle  of  it''* 

"  The  town  of  Scarbrough  was  anciently  confined  within  nar« 
row  limits,  and  might  probably,  at  first,  have  consisted  of  the 
habitations  of  fishermen,  which  for  the  conveniency  of  the 
fishery,  would  be  situated  near  the  sea  shore.  As  it  increased 
in  respectability  and  opulence,  it  gradually  ascended  the  hill  to 
the  west." 

"  Some  of  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  are  yet  remain* 
ing,  and  the  line  of  their  direction  may  be  traced,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  boundaries  with  sufficient  accuracy ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  old  town  has  not  extended  westward  beyond  the 
present  market  cross. 

The  town  appears  to  have  been  defended  on  the  west  towards 
the  land,  and  on  the  south-east  towards  the  sea,  by  strong  walls : 
on  the  north  by  a  deep  moat  and  mounds  of  earth,  whilst  the 
castle-clifl*  formed  a  defence  on  the  east  totally  inaccessible* 
The  markets  appear  to  have  been,  at  difierent  periods,  hekl  in  dtf^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  town :  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  market- 
cross  are  yet  visible  at  the  low  Conduit ;  and  public  proclama- 
tions continue  to  be  read  there  and  at  the  sandgate.  f 

The  piers  for  the  secunty  of  the  flipping,  seem  to  date  their 
origin  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  who,  in  the  t^iirty- 
sixth  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  1253,  granted  to  the  bailifis,  bur- 
gesses, and  inhabitants  of  Scarbrough,  certain  duties,  to  be  taken 

during 

*  Lelandi  Itin.  toI.  I. 
t  In  the  nigo  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  market  was  kept  oa  the  nandi. 
See  HindciWcU,  p.  62  &  €9, 
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duringtbetpeeeof  five  years,  on  all  merchant  thips  andfiihinf 
fCiBels;  in  order  to  enable  them  *'  to  make  a  new  p<Nrt  with 
timber  and  stone/'  In  the  year  1646,  the  thirty-seventh  Heoiy 
the  Eighth,  an  act  of  parhament  was  passed,  imposing  a  duty 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  pier.  *  llie  confined  state  of 
the  hacrboar,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  ancient  pier  beii^  re- 
presented to  parliament,  an  act  was  passed  in  the  fifih  George  the 
Second,  for  enlarging  the  pier  and  harbour,  the  cost  being  esti- 
mated at  12,000/.  "  By  this  act,  which  is  called  the  New  Pier 
Act,  a  duty  of  a  halfpenny  per  chaldron  is  imposed  upon  all  coali 
laden  in  any  ship  or  vessel  from  Newcastle,  or  ports  belonging  to 
it;  together  with  sundry  other  duties  on  imports,. exports^  and 
•hippii^;  payable  in  Scarbrough.  In  consequence  of  thb  act  an 
experienced  engineer  was  employed ;  and  an  addition  was  made 
to  the  whole  pier,  the  whole  length  of  which,  including  the  addi- 
tional work,  is  1,200  feet ;  the  breadth  is  irregular  from  thirteen 
to  eighteen  feet :— the  new  part  is  wider  than  the  old,  and  near 
the  extremity  measures  forty-tiA^o  feet.  Notwithstanding  thin 
enlargement  of  the  old  t>ier»  it  was,  by  experience,  found  inade- 
quate to  the  intended  purposes ;  and,  upon  mature^nsideration, 
the  commissioners  judged  it  expedient,  in  order  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  harbour  still  more,  and  obtain  a  greater  depth  of 
water,  to  buikl  a  new  pier,  sweeping  into  the  sea,  with  a  kirge 
portion  of  a  circle.  This  was  an  undertaking  of  great  magnitude, 
it  being  necessary  to  build  it  of  extraordinnry  dimensions  to  resiiit 
the  violence  of  the  waves  in  so  exposed  a  situation.  The  foun- 
dation of  this  pier  is  sixty  feet  in  breadth,  and  at  the  curvature;, 
where  there  b  the  greatest  force  of  the  sea,  it  is  sixty-three  feet 
The  breadth  9X  the  top  is  forty-two  feet,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
pier  is  forty  feet''  llie  ponderous  rocks  used  in  the  buikiittg  of 
the  new  pier,  are  taken  from  a  quarry  called  the  white  Nab,  an 
opposite  point  about  two  miles  distant ;  and  conveyed  in  flat- 
bottomed  vesseb  called  floats,  lliis  quarry  (about  a  mile  beyond 
the  spaw)  is  a  great  natural  curiosity,  and  worthy  of  observation. 

It 

*  Mr.  HindemcU  eoumcraies  a  fmriety  of  granU  of  poit  dutkt  nade  in  Uie 
^TMfiw  oi  dilfttrcpt  kiap  of  Englaad,  for  repairing  the  port  of  SeaibroOfk. 
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It  it  a  vast  bed  of  flat  rocks  lying  upon  the  diore  in  regular 
strata.  They  are  separated  without  much  difficulty,  are  of  a 
close  texture,  and  almost  impenetrable  to  the  tool  by  their  ex- 
treme hardness.  Iron  chains  are  fixed  to  them  when  dry  at  low 
water,  and  as  the  tide  flows,  the  floats,  when  there  is  a  sufli- 
cient  depth  of  water,  take  them  in  by  means  of  cranes  fixed  on 
board  for  the  purpose.  Some  of  the  largest  rocks  are  only  weighed 
as  high  as  the  bow  and  stem  of  the  vessels,  and  suspended  by  the 
chains,  are  thus  conveyed  to  the  pier.''  * 

Of  this  stupendous  structure,  the  Rev.  Mark  Foster  has,  in  his 
poem,  entitled  Scarbrough,  given  a  fine  description. 


-"  Shooting  through  the  deep 


Hie  Mole  immeme  expands  its  massj  anM, 

And  fonns  a  spamons  haf«n.    Load  the  winds 

Mnnnor  aronnd^  impatient  ot  contronl. 

And  Ush,  and  foani,  and  thunder.  Vain  their  raga  ; 

Compacted  by  its  huganen  sTery^  stona 

With  central  firmnew  rests.    These  hills  of  rock 

Uptom  from  ocean's  bed,  where  fixed  they  slept 

In  bcanteotts  order  since  the  sea  was  formed ; 

Btftoming  tides  that  groan  beneath  their  weight. 

Bear  home  to  Scarbrough.    Each  a  Delos  seems !" 

.  ^The  harbour  of  Scarbrough  is  the  only  port  between  the 
Hamber  and  Tinemouth-Haven,  where  ships  of  large  burden  can 
find  refuge  in  violent  gales  of  wind  from  the  east ;  and  it  has  fre- 
quently af&irded  the  means  of  preserving  the  vessels,  their  car- 
goes, and  the  lives  of  the  mariners.  It  is  easy  of  access,  and  haa 
a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  at  full  tide,  to  admit  ships  of  large 
burden.''  f 

The  situation  of  the  harbour  unfortunately  exposes  it  to  be 
warped  up  with  sand ;  and  as  there  is  no  natural  stream  to  coun- 
teract 

*  Hinderweirs  History  of  Scarbroogb,  p.  164,  &c.  Some  of  these  stones 
weigh  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons. 

t  The  depth  of  the  water  at  the  extremity  of  the  pier,  at  foil  spring  tides,  is 
frimk  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet :  at  low  water,  only  three  or  four  feet-* 
MvultrwelL 
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teract  the  efftcts^  by  scouring,  it  seems  beyond  the  power  of  art 
to  devise  an  efiectu&l  remedy.  The  floating  sand^  brought  in  by 
the  tide,  subsiding  by  its  gravity  in  still  water,  gradually  accu- 
mulates; and  the  more  quiescent  the  state  of  the  harbour,  the 
greater  the  accumulation.  The  agitation  of  the  fsea,  in  stroTig 
gales  of  wind  from  the  east,  is  the  most  powerflil  agent  for 
cleansing ;  hence  we  find  that,  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  in 
the  storms  of  winter,  the  sand  collected  in  the  moderate  weather 
of  summer,  is  in  a  great  degree  removed,  otherwise  the  harbour 
would,  in  process  of  time,  be  entirely  choked  up.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  alarming  progress  of  the  encroaching  sand, 
by  reflecting,  that  Quay-street  has  evidently  formed  a  part  of  the 
old  hai*bour,  mooring  posts  having  been  discovered  in  the  cellars 
of  some  of  the  houses  in  that  situation ;  and  it  is  within  the  me- 
mory of  some  old  men  yet  living,  when  fish  were  taken  with 
angling-lines,  towards  high  water,  from  the  staith  on  the  sancb, 
where  the  sea  now  scarcely  washes  at  high  spring  tides.  * 

Scarbrough  is  a  borough,  and  sends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. It  was  incorporated  by  charter  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Second;  and  its  customs,  liberties,  &c.  were  confirmed  by 
king  John  and  Henry  the  Third.  It  ranks  among  the  most  an- 
cient boroughs  that  sent  members  to  parliament.  The  earliest 
grant  for  murage  or  tolls  for  inclosing  and  fortifying  the  town, 
occurs  in  the  ninth  ytSLr  of  Henry  the  Third ;  and  the  most  an- 
cient record  of  paveage^  or  grant  of  tolls  for  paving  the  town, 
bears  date  in  the  twenty->eighth  of  Edward  the  Third ;  although 
the  Dominicians  had  paved  a  street  in  Scarbrough  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First.  The  corporation  consistt^  of  two  bailif&,  two 
coroners,  four  chamberlains,  and  a  common  council  of  thirty- 
six  members  classed  into  three  benches  or  twelves,  f 

Scarbrough  is  situate  in  the  recess  of  a  beautiful  bay  on  the 
borders  of  the  German  ocean,  lat.  54''  21'  north,  and  long.  0^  28' 

west; 

*■  Some  verj  judicious  remarlu  and  scientific  reasoning  on  these  subjects, 
nay  be  seen  in  Hinderwelfs  Hist.  Scarbrough,  sect.  5. 

f  In  the  parliament  that  was  held  in  the  year  12S3,  the  clerenth  of  Edward 
the  First,  Scarbrough  was  the  only  town  in  Yorkshire,  except  the  city  of  Torh^ 
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West;  in  almost  a  centn^l  position  between  Whitby  and  Flam* 
borough-head.  The  town  riseft  from  the  shore  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre^  and  has  a  picturesque  appearance  on  the  concavd- 
siope  of  its  semicircular  bay.  The  situation,  which  is  admired  for 
its  various  beauties,  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  lan« 
guage  of  Hinderwell.  **  To  the  east  stand  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
castle,  whose  venerable  walls  adorn  the  summit  of  a  lofty  pro* 
moDtory.  To  the  south  is  a  vast  expanse  of  the  ocean,  a  scene 
of  the  highest  magnificence,  where  fleets  of  ships  are  frequently 
passing.  The  recess  of  the  tide  leaves  a  spacious  area  upon  the 
lands,  delicately  smooth  and  firm,  equally  convenient  for  ex* 
ercise  and  sea-bathing.  The  refreshing  gales  from  the  ocean, 
and  the  shade  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  give  an  agreeable  tem- 
perature to  the  air  during  the  sultry  heats  of  summer,  and  pro* 
dace  a  grateful  serenity.  ♦" 

The  view  of  Scarbrough,  in  approaching  it  from  the  sea,  is 
thus  described,  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Foster,  in  his  elegant  poem. 

*'  The  gasing  leamen  here  entraneed  ftaads, 
Whilst  &ir  unfolding  from  ber  concaye  alope 
He  Scarbrough  Tiewi.    The  sandy  pediment 
Itrtt  gently  raised  above  the  waf  ry  plain. 
Embraces  tride  the  waves,  the  lower  domes 
Next  lift  their  beads :  then  swiftly  roof  o'er  roof, 
Vtnih  many  a  weary  step  the  streets  arise, 
Testttdinoos,  till  half  overcome  the  cliff, 
A  swelling  fabric  dear  to  heaven  aspires ; 
M^estic  even  in  ruin,  f 


But  see  yoo  citadel  with  hoary  walls 
That  rise  still  prouder  on  the  mountain's  peak, 
FVom  Earns,  Boreas,  and  the  kindred  itonat^ 
Shielding  the  favoured  haven !" 

SGARBROUOH — K  POkSli 

Vol.  XVI.  A  a  'Th« 

that  was  sommoned  to  s«'nd  representatives.     See  Hinderwell's  Miit.  Scarb. 

*  HinderweU's  Hist  Scarb.  p.  1 79.  f  St  Maiys  Chnrab. 
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The  town  is  well  built,  and  various  circumstances  concur  f» 
render  it  a  charming  summer's  retreat.  The  principal  streets  io 
the  upper  town,  are  spacious  and  well  paved,  with  excellent  flag- 
ged footways  on  each  side;  and  the  houses  have,  in  general,  a  hand- 
some api)earance.  The  new  buildings  on  the  clifT  stand  almost 
unrivalled,  in  respect  of  situation,  having  in  front  a  beautiful  terrace 
elevated  neara  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sands,  and  com- 
manding a  variety  t>f  delightfid  prospects.  As  lodging  houses, 
these  buildings  are  equally  elegant,  conunodious,  pleasant,  and 
healthful ;  being  agreeably  ventilated  by  refreshing  breezes  from 
the  sea.  In  diflerents  parts  of  the  town  there  are  many  excelleul 
lodging-houses,  where  visitors  may  be  accommodated  in  a  genteel 
and  agreeable  manner.  There  are  gardens  with  pubUc  walks, 
which,  for  a  trifling  subscription,  aflbrd  a  pleasant  and  salubrious 
amusement;  and  an  elegant  assembly-room,  and  a  handsome 
theatre,  are  alternately  open  in  tlie  summer  evenings.  The  shops 
are  well  stored  with  various  articles  of  utility  and  el^;ance. 

'^r^e»oelebrated  mineral  watei-s  of  Scarbrough,  which  have  ren- 
dered the  town  a  place  pf  general  resort  for  the  nobility  and 
^gentry,  who  repair  thither  for  the  sake  both  of  pleasure  and 
health,  owe  their  discovery  to  the  following  circumstance  : — 
"  Mrs.  Farrow,  a  sensible  and  intelligent  lady,  who  Uved  at  Scar- 
brough about  the  year  1620,  sometimes  walked  along  the  shore, 
and  observing  the  stones,  ov-^er  ^vhich  the  waters  passed,  to  have 
received  a  russet  colour,  and  finding  it  to  have  an  acid  taste, 
different  from  the  common  springs,  and  to  receive  a  purple  tinc- 
ture from  galls,  thought  it  probably  might  have  a  medicinal  pro- 
perty.    Having,  therefore,  made  an  experiment  herself,  and  per- 
suaded others  to  do  the  same,  it  was  found  to  be  efficacious  in 
tome  complaints,  and  became  the  usual  physic  of  tlie  inhabitants. 
It  was  afterwaads  in  great  reputation  with  the  citizens  of  York, 
and  the  gentry  of  the  county,  and  at  length  was  so  generally 
recommended,  that  several  pei'sons  of  quality  came  from  a  great 
distance  to  drink  it ;  preferring  it  before  all  the  others  they  had 
formerly  frequented,  even  the  Italian,  French,  and    German 
.^ws."  *  Suck 

«  HioderweU'fi  Hist.  S^rbroug b,  p.  ITS. 
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Such  was  the  origin  of  this  famous  fountain  of  health,  which  has 
maintained  its  reputation  during  the  space  of  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. The  spaw-house  is  situated  on  the  sea-shore,  at  the  foot 
of  the  clifi)  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  town :  in  the  year  1698,  was 
built  a  cistern  for  collecting  the  waters.  "  In  the  month  of  Decern* 
ber,  1737,  the  ^taith  of  the  spaw,  composed  of  a  large  body  of  stone, 
bound  by  timber,  as  a  fence  against  the  sea  for  the  security  of  the 
spaw-house,  gave  way  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  A  great 
mass  of  the  clift^  containing  near  an  acre  of  pasture  land,  with  the 
cattle  grazing  upon  it,  sunk  perpendicularly  several  yards.  As 
the  ground  sunk,  the  earth  'or  sand  vender  the  cliff  rose  on  thtt 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  staith,  out  of  its  natural  position, 
above  100  yards  in  length ;  snd  was  in  some  places  six  and  in 
others  6e\'en  yards  above  its  former  level.  The  spaw  wells  as- 
cended with  the  earth  or  sand ;  but  f^o  soon  as  the  latter  began 
to  riiie,  the  water  ceased  running  into  the  wells,  and  for  a  time 
seemed  to  be  lost.*'  * 

"  The  ground  thus  risen  was  twenty-six  yards  broad ;  and  tJie 
staith,  notwithstanding  its  immense  weight,  (computed  at  246;3 
tons)  rose  entire  twelve  feet  higher  than  its  former  position,  and 
was  forced  about  twenty  yards  forward  to  the  sea." 

**  The  springs  of  the  mineral  waters  were,  by  diligent  search, 
recovered,  and  the  staith  being  repaired,  the  spaw  continued  in 
great  reputation."  * 

The  spaws  consist  of  two  wells,  the  north  or  chalybeate  well, 
and  the  south  or  saline  well. 

Their  waters  have  been  repeatedly  analized,  but  the  results 
of  diflerent  experiments  are  not  found  exactly  to  agree.  The 
followuig  analysis,  is  considered  as  the  nearest  approximation  to 
truth,  that  has  yet  been  published. 

Aa2  The 

«  In  Mr.  Hinderwell's  deicnredlfHielebrttted  **  Hist  of  Scvbrough,*'  book  IL 
Hct.  I, may  be  mcd  an  excellent disaertatioa  on  the  nature  and  qualities  of  thete 
vaten,  in  which  be  exhibits  the  opinions  of  different  writers  on  the  subject. 
And,  considering  the  great  resort  to  Scarbrough,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  say,  that 
Mr.  HinderweU's  work  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  nobleman  and  gentleuan'i 
Cbrary. 
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The  south  well  or  purging  ,,water,  contains  of 

Vitriolated  magnesia    ---«--  138  grains. 

Muriated  magnesia       -     -      -    -     -     -  16 

Carbonate  of  limq        -.--..  ^g 
Carbonate  of  iron    _--.---         2,6 
Vitriolated  lime       -    -     -       -    -      -    -       58,4 

Muriated  natron      ---      --      -.  4 

237  grains. 
Carbonic  acid  ga2  or  fized  air,  98  ounce  measures  per  gaUon. 

The  north  wdl  or  chalybeate  water. 
Vitriolated  magnesia    -.•-.-.  98   grains* 
Muriated  magnesia       -.-     -     -     -.-       14 
Carbonate  of  lime    --.----       61^ 
Carbonate  of  iron    --     -     -      -.--       S 
Vitriolated  lime      - .  -      -     -     -      -.    -       54,4 
Muriated  natron     -.-----         3,1 

233   grains. 

Carbonic  acid  gaz,  100  ounce  measures  per  gallon.  And 
each  water  contains  a  small  quantity  of  phlogisticated  air. 

No  part  of  the  British  coast  affords  a  situation  more  conuno- 
dious  for  bathing,  than  Scarbrough.  The  bay  is  spacious  and 
open  to  the  sea,  and  the  water  is  pure  and  transparent.  The 
sand  is  clear,  smooth  and  level,  and  the  inclination  of  the  beadi^ 
towards  the  sea,  is  scarcely  perceptible.  No  considerable  river 
dilutes  the  brine,  nor  is  the  beach  so  extensive  as  to  be  uncom- 
fortably hot  even  under  a  summer's  sun.  "  The  sea,  in  the 
month  of  August,  is  many  degrees  cooler  than  at  Brighton, 
and  possibly  than  at  Weymouth,  or  any  place  southward  of  the 
Thames."  *    And  bathing  may  be  performed  at  all  times  of 

the 


•  For  a  judicious  atul  acientific  dissertatioa  on  te»-baUiiii^,  and  tbe  i 
foe  which  it  is  proper,  see  Hinderwell's  Hist.  Sciurbrongfa,  book  IL  sect.  9.  And 
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tbe  tide,  and  almost  in  all  sorts  of  weather  with  security  and 
case. 

The  pari^  church  of  St.  Mary  formerly  belonged  to  the  Cis- 
tercian monastery  here  established.  The  abbot  was  rector  of 
Scarbrough,  and  the  vicar  was  appointed  by  him,  and  removeable 
at  his  pleasure.  Afler  many  changes  and  dififerent  grants,  both 
before  and  since  the  reformation,  the  rectory  and  patrons^e  are 

now  held  by  sir Wotham,  bart.  of  South  Dalton,  in  the 

East  Riding.  This  church  was  formerly^  a  spacious  and  magni- 
6cent  structure.  The  ruins  still  seen  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
church-yard,  the  dismembered  appearance  of  the  western  end  of 
the  church,  the  subterraneous  arches  extending  to  the  west, 
and  the  great  quantity  of  foundation  stones,  discovered  in  the 
new  burial  ground  contiguous  to  it,  are  sufficient  proofs  that  it  is, 
in  its  present  state,  only  a  small  part  of  a  vast  edifice  which  may 
have  formed  the  Cistercian  abbey  and  the  church.  In  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was,  according  to  Leland,  adorned  with 
three  ancient  towers,  two  of  which  were  at  the  west  end,  and  the 
other  was  over  the  centre  of  the  transept  *  This  last,  having  been 
greatly  shaken  during  the  siege  of  the  castle  in  the  year  1644, 
fell  in  October  1659,  and  considerably  injured  a  great  part  of 
the  nave.  The  present  steeple  which  now  stands  singularly  at 
the  east  end  of  the  church  was  erected  on  the  ruins,  and  occupies 
the  place  of  the  transept  tower.  The  time,  and  the  cause  of  the 
demcdition  of  the  two  western  towers,  do  not  appear  to  be  well 
ascertained,  f  This  is  the  only  church  now  in  ScarbroUgh ; 
but  the  Independants,  the  Bsaptists,  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
Quakers,  and  the  Methodists,  have  theirrespective  places  for  re- 
ligious worship. 

A  a  3  The 

hat  we  mnit  again  reoomincnd  the  penual  of  that  excellent  work  to  thoee  who 
visit  Scarbrongh,  or  other  bathing  places,  either  for  health  or  amiuement. 

*  See  Leland  Itin.  obi  sppra. 
f  There  were  formerly  three  other  churches  in   Scarbrough,  viz,  St.  Ni- 
cholas, on  the  cliif  in  the  front  of  the  new-buildings ;  St  Sepulcre,  in  the  street  of 
that  name ;  and  St.  Thomas,  in  Newboiongh,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  fire 
ftsM  tbacasUc  daring  the  siege  hi  1S44. 
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The  ancient  and  stupendous  castle  was  once  the  glory,  and  its 
venerable  i-uins  are  yet  the  ornament^  of  Scarbrough.  It  was  first 
built  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  by  William  Le  Gross*,  £arl  of 
Albemarle  and  Holdemess,  grandsion  of  Odo  de  Campania,  who 
rAarried  Adeliza,  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror.  William 
Le  Gross  was  a  penion  highly  di«tinguished  for  his  warlike  ex- 
ploits^ and  had  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of  the  Yorkshire 
barom,  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  near  Northallerton,  where 
they  gained  a  complete  victory,  as  already  related.  He  ruled  in 
those  parts  with  princely  authority ;  and  the  possession  of  this 
impregnable  fortress  could  not  fail  of  gi*eatly  strengthening  hii 
power  and  influence.  But,  Henry  the  Second,  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  which  eclipsed  the  au- 
thority of  the  croM'n,  commanded  all  the  castles,  erected  during 
the  anarchical  reign  of  bis  predecessor,  to  be  demolished.  The 
earl  of  Albemarle  resisted  the  royal  mandate,  until  he  was  com- 
piled by  force  to  deliver  up  a  fortress,  which  at  an  immense 
ex|)ence,  he  had  rendered  almost  impregnable.  The  kiog  came 
into  the  north  to  ^ee  his  orders  carried  into  execution;  and 
the  situation  of  Scarbrough  castle  appeared  so  well  adapted  to 
the  defence  of  the  coast,  that  he  not  only  preserved  it  from  de* 
struction,  but  greatly  augmented  its  strength  and  magnificence. 

The  castle  being  now  in  the  king^s  possession,  governors  were 
appointed  by  the  royal  authority ;  and  nothing  of  importance 
occurs  in  its  history  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  whose 
favourite,  Piers  de  Gaveston,  a  Gascon  knight,  had  by  his  inso- 
lence, so  exasperated  the  barons  of  England,  that  they  entered  into 
a  confederacy  for  the  purpose  of  ex|}elling  him  from  the  krag- 
dom.  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  a  prince  of  the  blood  roydrf 
England,  being  grandson  of  Henry  the  Third,  had  the  command 
of  their  army,  and  hid  first  aim  was  to  surprise  the  king  in  the 
city  of  York.  Edwartl  and  his  favourite,  however,  fi-ustrated  bif 
design  by  suddenly  retiring  to  Newcastle ;  but  finding  them^ 
selves  hotly  pursued,  they  abandoned  that  place,  and  took  refuge 
in  Scarbrough  Stetle,  which  was  considered  as  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  the  kingdom.  Here  the  king  left  Gaveston  as  in  a 
place  of  security,  while  he  himaelf  went  into  Warwickshire,  in 

the 
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Ibc  vain  e.vpectation  of  raising  an  army  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
rebellious  barons.  In  consequence  of  these  movements,  the  earl 
of  I^ncaster  detached  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Warren  to 
besiege  the  castle  of  Scarbrough,  while  he  himself,  with  the  rest 
of  the  army,  marched  towards  the  centre  oFthe  kingdom,  in  order 
to  oppose  the  designs  of  the  kii^.  The  two  earls  advancing 
to  S$carbrough,  formed  the  sieg^  of  the  castle,  and  carried  it  on 
with  great  vigour.  This  fortress,  notwithstanding  its  strength 
and  advantageous  situation,  was  so  ill  provided  with  the  requi- 
sites for  sustaining  a  siege,  that  Gaveston  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  capitulating,  on  the  eonditioiis  thai  he  should  be 
conducted  to  the  king/and  tried  by  his  peers^  llie  capitulation, 
however,  was  dishonourably  ^olatedi  Gavesten  was  seized  by 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  otliers  of  the  most  violent  of  the  party 
and,  after  a  summary  tria)v.beheaded,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  the  respect  due  fremsubjecte  to  their  sovereign.  * 

About  six  years  afterwards,.  A^  IX  1318,  while  Edward  the 
Second  was  carrying  on  an  unsuccesful  war  against  Robert 
Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,.  Douglas,  the  Scottish  general,  ravaged 
the  north  of  England;  and*. having' burned  Northallerton  and 
Boroughbridge,  and  pillaged  Ripon  and  several  other  places,  he 
reduced  Scarbrongh  and  Skiptonto  ashes>  and  returned  to  his 
own  country  with  a  vast  quantity  of  plunder,  and  a  great  mtmb(^^ 
of  prisoners,  f  But  it  is  probable  that  the  situation  of  Scarbvough 
castle  preserxed  it  from  the  fury  of  these  invaders,  as  wc  Rhd  no 
account  in  history  of  its  having  sufiered  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  year  1377,  a  daring  Scotti^  freebooter,  of  the  name  of 
Mercer,  entered  the  harbour  of  Scarbro%igh>  and-  carried  away  a 
number  of  merchuit  vesseb.  Elated'with  this  success,  he  continued 
a  long  time  cruising  in  ihoseseas,  to  Ihe  great  damage  of  trade. 
But  at  length  alderman-  Pbtlp^t,. of  London,  at  his  own  expense, 
fitted  out  a  squadron,  withwhich  he  went  in  quest  of  the  pirate, 

A  a  4  whom 

«  Bapin*s  Hist.  Eogland,  vith  TiodaVs  notes,  I.  foL  39  K  This  happened 
A.  P.  1819. 
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whom  he  defeated  and  made  prisoner,  and  i^oyercd  the  ehipi 
that  hejiad  taken.  * 

At  the  time  of  the  rebeUion,  called  the  pilgrimage  of  grace,  in 
the  year  1536,  Robert  Ashe,  with  his  fanatical  army,  made  an 
imsuccessfnl  attack  on  Scarbroi^rh  Castle.  In  the  year  1553,  at 
the  time  of  Wyat's  rebellion,  Thomas  Stafford,  second  son  of 
lord  Stafibrd,  surprised  this  castle  by  the  following  stratagem.— 
Having  disguised  his  small  troop  in  the  habit  of  peasants,  he 
came  to  Scarbrough  on  the  market  day,  under  the  most,  unsus- 
picious appearances,  and  gained  an  easy  admittance  into  the 
castle,  where  he  strolled  about  with  a  careless  air,  apparently  with 
no  other  object  than  to  gratify  his  curiosity.  About  ^irty  of  hb 
men  also  entered,  without  exciting  the  least  suspicion,  andt  at  i 
favourable  opportunity,  secured  the  centinels,  took ,  possession  of 
the  gate,  and  admitted  their  remaining  companions.  But  the 
triumph  of  Mr.  Stafibrd  was  transient :  he  retained  possession 
only  three  days,  when  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  with  a  strong 
force,  recovered  the  castle.  Mr.  StafiR>rd,  Captain  Saunders,  and 
three  others  pf  the  leaders  being  made  prisoners,  were  conducted 
to  London,  where  they  wer^  brought  to  trial,  convicted  of  high 
treason,  and  soon,  after  executed  f . 

From  that  time  no  other  memorable  incidents  relative  to  Scar- 
brough Castle  occur,  till  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  during  which  calamitous  period  it  was  twice  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  parliamentarian  forces.  It  first  surrendered  to  Sir 
Matthew  Boynton,  July  25tb,  1645,  and  secondly,  to  Colonel 
Bethel,  December  19th,  1648.  The  first  t^id  most  important 
siege  was  begun  by  Sir  John  Meldrum,  a  Scotch  soldier  of  for- 
tune, whose  intrepidity  and  enterprising  spirit,  caus^  him  to 
be  selected  by  the  parliament  for  that  difficult  service.  On 
the  18th  Feb.  1644,  the  town,  with  the  church  of  St  Mary, 
was  taken  by  assault;  and  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley retired  into  the 
castle.  The  parhamentarians  took,  in  the  town  and  the  church, 
thirty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  great  quantity  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  120  ships  in  the  harbour.    After  this 

success, 

Bapin,  ^vith  Tindal's  notM,  I*  P«  454.     f  HindcnraU'i  Hist.  Scaib.  f^  6$p 
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sttCGeas,  Sir  John  Meldnun  regularly  invested  the  castle^  and  ' 
having  made  a  lodgment  in  the  churchy  opened  a  battery  from 
the  east  window.  The  garrison^  at  the  same  time>  kept  up  an 
incesaant  and  weU-directed  Bre,  by  which  the  choir  was  demo- 
lished ;  and  the  ruins  at  the  eastern  part  of  the  church*yard>  are 
monuments  of  this  destruction.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1645,  the 
parliamentarians  made  a  general  assault  on  the  castle,  but  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss :  several  of  their  best  officers  were  killed, 
and  their  commander.  Sir  John  Meldrum,  received  a  mortal 
wound,  of  which  he  died  on  the  Sd  of  June. 

Sir  Mathew  Boynton  was  appointed  by  the  parliament  to  suc- 
ceed. Sir  John  Meldrmn,  and  brought  a  strong  reinforcement  to 
the  siege,  which  was  eontinued  with  unremitted  vigour  till 
July  32,  1645,  when  the  fortifications  being  ruined  by  in- 
cessant battering,  the  Mores  nearly  exhausted,  the  garrison 
worn  out  by  excessive  fatigue  and  sickness,  and  entirely  dis- 
ipirited^  the  brave  governor.  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  seeing  no 
prospect  of  relief,  after  having  defended  the  castle  more  than 
twelvemonths,  surrendered  it  on  honourable  terms.  The  garri- 
son was  greatly  reduced  in  number  by  the  scurvy,  which  had 
caused  a  dreadful  mortality.  Many  of  the  soldiers  that  remained 
were  in  so  weak  a  condition,  that  some  were  carried  out  in 
sheets,  others  were  supported  by  two,  and  the  rest  were  unfit  to 
march. 

The  parliament  appointed  Sir  Matthew  Boynton  governor  of 
the  castle,  who  died  in  the  spring  of  1647.  His  successor,  CoL 
Boynton,  having  declared  for  the  king,  the  town  and  castle  of 
Scarbrough  sustained  another  siege,  which  commenced  about  the 
middle  of  September  1648,  and  continued  till  the  19th  of  De- 
cember, when  the  garrison  growing  mutinous,  the  governor  found 
himaelf  obliged  to  surrender.* 

In  the  year  1746  the  government,  convinced  of  the  important 
ntuation  of  Scarbrough  Castle,  gave  it  some  stight  repairs,  and 

deposited 

*  In  giviiig  thti  diglit  iketeh  of  tbe  history  of  Scarbroiigh  Cattle,  Huring 
tbe  oril  wv,  ,we  miift,  for  a  man  drcimistantial  aocoont,  refer  the  ctuioos 
rMden  to  Mr.  HinderweU's  Hirt.  Book  L  MCt  a. 
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deposited  therein  a  considerable  quantity  of  militaiy  stores.  At 
tliat  alarming  crisis,  the  pubUc  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scar« 
brough  was  displayed  in  liberal  subscriptions,  both  for  geneitl 
defence  and  local  security.  The  ditch,  at  the  western  extremitj 
of  the  town,  was  cleared,  and  ninety-nine  pieces  of  canmm, 
brought  on  shore  from  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  were  planted 
on  diilerent  batteries,  which  were  manned  chiefly  by  the  seamen.* 
Since  that  time,  two  batteries  have  been  made  on  the  southern* 
and  ORQ  on  the  northern  side  of  the  castle- yard. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Scarbrough,  are  situated  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  on  a  lofty  promontory,  ele- 
vated more  than  300  feet  on  the  southern,  and  330  on  the 
northern  side,  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  presenting  to 
the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south,  a  vast  range  of  perpendi- 
cular  rock,  completely  inacce88il>le.  Its  western  aspect  also  is 
bold  and  majestic,  being  a  high,  steep,  and  rocky  slope,  com- 
manding the  town  and  the  bay.  The  level  area,  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  is  upwards  of  nineteen  acres  of  excellent  soil,  gently 
sloping  near  twenty  feet  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  side. 
Under  an  arched  vault,  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  castle- 
yard,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  chapel,  and  within  thirty  yards 
of  a  perpendicular  clifi^  is  a  reservoir  of  water,  called  the 
"  Lady's  well,''  and  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  from  what  source  this 
spring  is  supplied,  as  the  nearest  land,' of  equal  or  greater  da^a- 
tion,  is  more  than  a  mile  distant,  and  with  wluch  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  the  least  communication.  The  following  circum- 
stance is  mentioned,  as  offering  the  most  probable  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  "  It  is  said  that  the  engineer  who  superintended 
the  building  of  the  barracks,  and  other  military  works,  -  about  the 
year  1746,  ordered  the  workmen  to  dig  a  circular  trench  round 
the  rescFvoir,  in  order  to  trace  the  source ;  and  that  they  dis- 
covered several  subterraneous  drains  or  channels,  which  appeared 

t» 

*  The  cleansUig  ,4>f  the  ditch,  and  tbe  mounting  of  nincty-iitiie  ^ceei  tf 
Monon,  is  commemorated  in  an  inscription  at  Ncwborough  OstOy  at  the  OF 
Srencc  of  tbe  town  from  Falmrave. 
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to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  into  it^  the  rain 
water  that  might  fall  on  the  Castle-hill.* 

For  the  illustration  of  this  curious  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  otMerve,  that  if  we  suppose  only  twenty-four  inches  of  rain 
to  fall  every  year  on  the  Castle-hill^f  and  allow  that  what  falU 
00  two  acres  of  ground,  round  the  edges  of  the  area,  drips 
into  the  sea,  we  shall  fmd,  by  an  accurate  calculation,  that  if 
only  one-fourth  part  of  the  water  that  falls  on  the  remaining 
feventeen  acres,  can  be  collected,  and  brought  to  the  reservoir,  it 
will  amount  to  2,268,780  gallons  annually,  or  about  6,216  gallons 
per  day,  of  Winchester  ale-measui-e ;  a  [circiunstance  which 
fccms  to  alferd  an  easy  solution  to  this  problem  of  natural 
history.^ 

This  reservoir,  when  full,  contains  about  forty  tons  of  water, 
which  is  very  transparent,  and  has  been  found,  by  experiment, 
to  weigh  lighter  by  one  ounce  in  the  Winchester  gallon,  than 
any  other  water  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Rev.  Mark  Foster,  in  his  beautiful  poem,  entitled  "  Scar* 
brough,"  elegantly  describes  the  combined  advantages  of  the 
Htuation  of  this  celebrated  castle,  in  the  following  passage  : 


-"  Nature  here 


Exhausted  all  her  powers.     For  site  she  gave 
A  mountain  neighbour  to  the  moon  ;  fur  walls 
A  pensile  cliff,  whence  down  the  boldest  eye 
With  diszy  horror  looks :  for  moat  th'  abyss 
Of  boundless  ocean  spiked  with  guardian  rocks  i 

Then 

*  llinderwell's  Hist.  Scarbrough,  p.  80. 

t  1  do  not  know  whether  any  observations  have  been  made  on  the  quantity 
«r  nin  that  fiadls  at  Scarbrough,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  to  afford  sul>- 
tiattial  data  for  calculation  ;  but  from  those  made  in  other  places,  this  appears 
to  W  the  least  quantity  that  foils  in  any  part  of  England,  taking  the  average  of 
«  aambcr  of  years. 

I  The  arrm  of  ooe  acre  is  6,972,640  square,  inches,  which,  multiplied  by  ly, 
fives  106,634,8SO  square  inches,  the  area  of  17  acres.  This  divided  by  983, 
the  Bumber  of  inches  contained  in  a  Winchester  gallon  of  ale,  gives  378,130 
fsUons,  the  quantity  sufficient  to  cover  17  acres,  at  one  inch  deep,  vrhtch,  mul- 
tiyiicd  by  6,  the  product  b  9,368,780  gallons,  at  6  inches  deep.  In  this  calcu- 
latiou  fractioos  are  nyected. 
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Then  decked  the  moantaxli's  top,  a  ipaciovt  mead. 
With  ever-yerdaBt  robes,  and  taogfat  a  TeSn 
Of  wat«r,as  updrawn  by  kindred  doiidiy 
Straining  thro'  porous  sand  its  briny  drops. 
To  rise  a  dolcet  well.*    The  bulwark  thus 
In  strength  consummate,  next  she  kindly  deigned. 
To  wed  it  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land. 
To  Britain,  Qneen  of  freedom.     She  with  pride 
Received  thepredoos  gift,  and  as  some  prince^ 
Pnsented  with  an  orient  gem,  inlays 
The  precious  prize  in  gold,  begirt  it  round 
With  lofty  towers,  that  IvObf  still  in  age. 
Display  their  scarry  fronts  to  distant  leagues/* 

**  In  andent  days,  Death  firom  those  walls  has  heard 
The  qnlT'ring  bo#Btzings  twang ;  thence  the  bold  soot 
Ofchimlry,  with  clouds  of  shafts  o'erwhelmed. 
The  war  of  proud  besi^en.    Here  too  have  bled 
The  yktims  destined  to  an  injured  reahn. 
But  now  no  more  the  crimson  tides  of  war 
Rush  headlong  from  this  hiU,  nor  dying  groan. 
Pierces  the  ear ;  yet  History,  in  her  scroll. 
Preserves  each  long-forgotten  clash  of  fight. 
Each  hero's  glory,  and  each  warrior's  fii^*' 

The  approach  to  the  castle  is  by  a  gateway,  on  the  summit  of  a 
Yiarrow  isthmus,  on  the  western  side  above  the  town.  Without 
the  ditch  is  an  out-work,  which  was  the  ancient  Barbican. 
At  a  small  distance^  within  the  gate,  b  the  draw-bridge,  and 
under  it  a  very  deep  fosse^  which  extends  to  the  southward 
along  the  foot  of  the  western  declivity  of  the  Casde-hill,  the 
whole  length  of  the  line  of  the  wall.  Within  the  draw-bridge 
is  an  easy  ascent  to  the  keep  or  dungeon,  a  very  loffy  square 
tower,  which  appears  majestic,  even  in  ruin.  It  is  97  feet 
high,  and,  in  its  original  state,  its  height  can  scarcely  have  been 
less  than  120  feet,  having  been  crowned  with  an  embattled  pa- 
rapet 

*  Mr.  Foster  seems  here  to  give  into  the  opimoa  of  thoee  who  imagine  tliai 
mountains  act  as  Nature's  alembics,  through  which  springs  are  niMd  bj  tfte 
eircumambient  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
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npet  Tbe  walls  of  this  tower  are  tweke  feet  thick,  cased  witb 
squared  stcme ;  and  the  mortar  having  been  mixed  in  a  fluid 
state,  has  acquired  a  consistency  that  renders  it  harder  and 
more  durable  than  even  the  stone  itself.  The  different  stories,  as 
in  other  structures  of  this  sort,  have  been  vaulted  and  divided' 
bj  strong  arches :  those  of  the  windows  are  semicircular,  sufiH 
pcHted  by  round  pillars,  and  are  larger  than  is  usual  in  such 
buildings.  Tlie  area  of  the  Ballium,  in  which  the  tower  is  si- 
tuated, contains  above  half  an  acre  of  ground.  From  hence 
to  the  scmthem  extremity  of  the  Castle-yard,  the  summit  of  the 
hill  was  defended  on  the  western  side  by  an  embattled  wall, 
flanked  with  numerous  semicircular  towers,  with  apertures  from 
whence  arrowsi  and  other  missiles  were  discharged ;  but  these 
are  now  falling  into  rapid  decay.  It  is  also  said,  that  large  and 
p<»derou8  pieces  of  timber  were  so  placed,  as  to  be  in  constant 
readiness  to  be  rolled  down  upon  an  enemy  attempting  to  ap* 
proach  the  walls. 

From  a  view  of  the  venerable  ruins  of  this  once  formidable 
castle,  may  be  perceived  the  extreme  difficulty  that  must  have 
attended  any  hostile  attempt  against  a  fortress  rendered  so  strong 
both  by  nature  and  art,  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that 
battering  engines  could  not  be  brought  to  act  against  the  walls, 
by  reason  of  the  steep  declivity  in  front  It  therefore  appears, 
that  before  the  invention  of  artiUery,  this  ancient  and  famous 
castle  was  absolutely  impregnable. 

The  trade  of  Scarbrough,  notwithstanding  the  convenience  of 
its*  port,  is  on  a  contracted  scale.  The  exports  consist  chiefly 
of  com,  butter  in  firkins,  hams,  bacon,  and  salt  fish.  The  im- 
ports are  coab  from  Newcastle  and  Sunderland ;  groceries,  &c. 
firom  London;  timber,  deals,  hemp,  fiax  and  iron,  from  the 
Baltic ;  and,  in  time  of  peace,  brandy  and  Geneva  from  France 
and  Holland.  The  tonnage  of  the  shipping  belonging  to  the 
port  is  about  30,000  tons,  but  many  of  the  vessels  are  freighted 
and  registered  at  London.  In  time  of  war,  many  of  the  ships 
belonging  to  Scarbrough  are  employed  in  the  transport  service. 
In  the  year  1730,  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  shipping  bdonging 
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to  this  port«  was  estimated  at  no  more  than  12,000,  and  ii 
1797  it  was  computed  at  24,319  tons;  so  that,  although  die 
txude  of  Scarbrougfa  is  not  very  flouridiing,  the  shipping  wu 
more  than  doubled  in  the  space  of  sixty*seren  years.  Ship- 
building here  forms  a  very  considerable  branch  of  business; 
4>ut  it  is  subject  to  frequent  and  sudden  fluctuations ;  the  num- 
ber of  ships  built  at  Scarbrough  having,  in  one  instance,  varied 
from  fourteen  to  four,  in  the  space  of  five  years.*  Here  arc 
no  manufactures  except  those  of  cordage  and  sail-cloth. 

The  fishery  might  be  a  profitable  branch  of  trade,  if  carried 
on  in  a  spirited  manner ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  not  been  sue* 
cessful ;  and  it  is  a  general  observation  among  the  fishermen, 
that  fish  are  less  plentiful  than  formerly  on  this  coastf  Hie 
decline  of  the  Scarbrough  fisheries,  however,  appears  to  be  owing 
to  other  causes,  as  those  of  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  und  Filey,  are 
sufficiently  productive. 

But  the  want  of  a  communication  by  water  with  the  in- 
terior country,  is  a  great  impediment  to  the  commerce  of 
Scarbrough.  This  is  so  universally  admitted,  that  in  the  year 
1794  a  plan  was  formed  for  cutting  a  canal  to  Malton,  with 
a  branch  running  from  it  to  Pickering.  The  necessary  surveys 
were  made  by  an  able  engineer,  and  the  reports  were  com- 
pletely favourable ;  but  some  circumstances,  not  pubhcly  known, 
caused  the  project  to  be  abandoned. 

The  markets,  which  are  held  twice  in  the  week,  viz.  cm 
Thursday,  and  Satuixlay,  are  well  suppUed  with  exceDent  pxth 
visions ;  and  there  are  two  annual  fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle,  one 
#n  Holy  Thursday,  and  the  other  on  Old  Martinmas  Day.  But 


•  From  1785  to^789  mclusive.     HiiiderweU'«  Hist  Scarbrough,  p.  «17. 

f  On  the  lOtli  Dec.  1760,  about  the  same  time  in  the  following  year,  sock 
ttumbers  of  haddocks  came  upon  the  coast,  and  continued  in  full  peifcctioD  tiD 
February,  that  the  markets  were  glutted,  and  the  smaller  sort  sold  as  low  as 
a  penny,  or  even  a  halfjpcnny  per  score.  At  the  same  time  provisions  were  ei- 
cesitvely  scarce  and  dear  ia^the  interior  parU  of  the  kingdom.  For  a  curions 
account  of  the  fisherie»|  and  the  mo^e  of  fishing,  see  Hipdenrall's  Hist.  Seu^ 
1^.  ^,  sect  9. 
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«iie  of  the  chief  supports  of  Scarbroniigh  is  its  celebrated  spaw^ 
and  convenient  sea-bathing,  which  attract  great  numbers  of  the 
nobiUty  and  gentry  from  erery  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Tlie  population  of  Scarbrough^  in  the  year  1801,  amounted 
lo  6,409,  and  that  of  Falsgrave,  which  is  in  tha  same  parish^ 
was  279.  By  the  late  returns  in  1811,  it  appears  that  Scar- 
brough  contains  6,573,  and  Palsgrave  357  inhabitants,  and  about 
500  may  be  regarded  as  a  probable  estimate  of  its  fluctuating 
population  of  sailors,  &c.  The  climate  is  healthy :  the  average 
number  of  deaths,  from  the  year  1790  to  1797,  was  about  one 
in  47  annually ;  at  present  it  appears  scarcely  to  amount  to  one 
in  48.  Scarbrough,  indeed,  is  remarkable  for  the  longevity  of 
several  of  its  inhabitants.  Wittiam,  governor  of  the  spaw,  died 
in  1775,  having  Uved  to  the  age  of  103,  in  the  possession  of  all 
his  faculties.  His  attainment  to  extreme  age,  without  its  usually 
attendant  infirmities,  was  the  more  wonderful,  as  he  was  far 
from  having  lived  temperately.  He  was  once  asked  if  he  could 
make  any  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  liquor  which  he  had  drank. 
He  replied,  "  as  much  as  would  have  floated  a  first-rate  ship 
of  war.''  Whenever  he  was  questioned  respecting  his  regimen, 
his  usual  answer  was,  that  he  had  always  Uved  well,  and  that, 
when  his  health  was  disordered,  the  spaw  water  was  his  sovereign 
remedy. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Johnson,  musician,  a  highly  respectable  cha- 
racter, completed  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age  on  the  third  of 
October,  1811 ;  and  on  this  occasion  a  jubilee  was  celebrated  at 
fiJcarbrough,  by  a  party  of  his  friends,  who  were  highly  gratified 
with  the  musical  performances  of  the  day,  in  which  he  bore  a 
distinguished  part.  The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Mulgrave,  wh« 
honoured  the  meeting  with  his  presence,  afterwards  sent  Mr. 
Jackson,  an  eminent  artist,  from  London,  to  take  tlie  portrait  of 
this  venerable  personage,  which  his  Lordship  has  since  pre- 
sented to  the  Corporation. 

During  the  ten  years  which  elapsed  from  1801  to  1811,  no 
fewer  than  207  persons  died  between  70  and  80  years  of  age, 
146  between  80  and  90,  21  between  90  and  100,  and  one  at  the 
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age  of  103^*— instances  of  longevity  which  must  be  considered 
as  remarkably  numerous  in  so  small  a  population. 

Scarbrough  appears^  in  a  great  measure,  to  owe  its  salubrity 
to  its  situation  on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill,  lying  exposed  to  the 
sun,  well  ventilated  by  the  southerly  and  south-westerly  winds, 
and  by  the  current  of  air  which  accompanies  every  flowing  tide. 
The  winds  from  the  north  and  north-east  blow  also  with  consi- 
derable ibrce;- and  being  checked  by  the  €astle-hill^  fonUian 
eddy,  which,  mounting  over  the  rocks,  is  forced  down  upoDi 
the  town,  by  the  strength  of  the  superior  currents^  and  venti- 
lates the  narrow  lanes  and  passages.  "  These  winds  are  often 
very  inconvenient  to  the  houses  situated  near  tb^  foot  of  the  hitf, 
as  the  eddy  Mowing  directly  down  the  chimnies,  fills  the  rooms 
with  soot  and  smoke/'* 

The  country  adjacent  to  Scarbrough  is  finely  diversified  witfa 
hills  and  daies,  exhibiting  a  variety  of  romantic  scenery.  Towardi 
the  northy  vast  tracts  of  elevated  moors  raise  their  bleak  and 
barren  summits,  forming  a  sublime  and  striking  contrast  to  the 
cultivated  country  that  lies  to  the  westward.  And  to  the  south 
and  sondi-west,  the  Wold  HiHs,  in  the  East  Riding,  present  i 
grand  and  extensive  line  of  boundary  to  an  agreeable  prospect 
Weaponness,  or  Oliver's  Mount,  f  1^^^  ^o^  th^i^  &  ^^  ^^^ 
the  town,  possesses  every  requisite  that  can  render  an  excur- 
sion .  to  its  summit  delightful.  The  roads  are  judiciously  laid 
out :  their  breadth  is  thirty-five  feet,  and  their  ascents  are  easy, 
seldom  exceeding  seven  or  eight  feet  in  a  hundred.  Thus  the 
tourist  ascends,  without  difficulty,  to  one  of  the  most  delightful 
terraces  iis  England,  elevated  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
From  this  commanding  eminence  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  coast,  the  Castk-hill,'  the  town,  the  harbour,  the  piers,  and 
the  ocean,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon ;  and,  in  the  western 

prospect, 

*  For  a  lerie^  of  philo6ophical  obsenrations  on  the  climate  of  Scarbioqsk 
and  iU  Ticinity,  the  carious  reader  may  consult  HinderwelVs  Hist.  Scarb.  b.II. 
sect  1. 

t  So  called  from  the  rulgar,  but  improbable  tradition,  that  a  batterv  wa< 
planted  bsre  against  the  caitle,  during  the  siege  in  1644. 
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pr0BpcCt  the  moon,  tbe  wokL,  and  the  extensive  vale  stretching 
out  towards  Matton  and  Pickering,  exhibit  a  highl^divcrsified 
scenery.  Bat  the  imniediate  vicinity  of  Scarbrough  is  strikingly 
deficient  in  one  grand  Component  of  picturesque  landscape,  be* 
ing  almost  totally  destitute  of  wood.  Some  plantations,  however, 
have  been  attempted  on  Weapon-ness,  but  they  have  not  at 
present  a  very  thriving  appearance.  The  sea^air  is  prejudicial 
to  9io£t  kinds  of  trees ;  but  yet  with  due  care,  in  sheltering 
them  while  young,  several  species  of  the  pine  might,  in  all 
probability,  he  raiaeti ;  and^  perhaps,  many  of  the  naked  sum* 
mits  of  hills  about  Scarbrough,  may,  in  process  of  time,  be 
crowned  i^ith  clumps  and  thriving  plantation^/  which  would 
give  additional  beauty  to  the  landscapes.  RainchlF  Wood  is 
scarcely  more  than  four  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  trees  there 
seem  to  be  in  a  flourishing  state.* 

HACkNESS 

Is  a  small  village,  in  a  most  romantic  situation,  at  the  distance 
of  six  miles,  nearly  west,  from  Scarbrough.  It  is  seated  in  a 
delightful  vale,  from  which  several  others  run,  in  various  direc- 
tions, into  the  country.  Tlie  principal  road  thither,  from  Scar- 
brough, lies  over  Haybrow,  a  lofty  eminence^  from  the  summit 
of  which  is  a  noble  view  of  the  castle,  the  coast,  and  the 
ocean.  The  subjacent  couiitry,  and  the  village  of  Scalby, 
also  form  a  picturesque  landscape.  In  the  descent  from  this 
hill  to  the  vale  of  Hackness^  the  road  lies  along  the  precipitous 
edge  of  a  glen,  of  which  the  sides  are  adorned  with  lofty  trees/ 
Thb  deep  and  picturesque  ravine^  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the 
road^  meeting  at  length  with  another  from  the  right,  which  is 
equally  romantic,  their  junction  forms  the  ccMximencement  of 
the  valley  of  Hackntfss.    In  proceeding  a  little  way  farther  are 

Vol.  XVI.  B  b  two 

*  For  a  copious  catalogue  of  the  plants,  zoophytes,  corallines,  petrifactions/ 
and  other  natural  productions  of  thr  enTiions^  see  Hinderwell's  Hist.  Scarb/ 
K.  H.  sect,  f,' 
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two  other  glens,  of  which  the  declivities,  down  to  the  bottom, 
are  covered  with  a  prolusion  of  wood.  And  at  the  western 
extremity,  the  valley  divides  itself  into  two  branches ;  one  of 
these,  in  which  the  present  village  of  Hackness  is  seated,  ruos 
into  the  moors :  through  the  other  the  Derwent  pursues  his 
course  towards  the  village  of  Ayton.  The  hills  which  surroaixl 
.  the  picturesque  vale  of  Hackness,  are  from  100  to  130  yards 
in  perpendicular  height,  and  their  steep  declivities  are  pro- 
fusely adorned  with  lofty  trees  of  the  richest  foliage.  The  hand 
of  Nature,  indeed,  has  here  been  laviith  of  h^r  ^mbdlishments 
and  has  moulded  those  sylvan  scenes  into  such  different  forms 
and  projections,  as  render  them  at  once  sublime  and  beautiful. 
Springs  of  water  bursting  from  the  sides  of  the  hills  in  natural 
cascades,  or  falling  with  gentle  murmurs,  contribute  to  enliven 
the  scenery.  And  the  Derwent,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
mountainous  country  to  the  north,  glides  with  a  gentle  stream 
past  the  village,  to  the  westward  of  which  the  bleak  and  bar- 
ren moors  fonn  a  striking  contrast  to  the  luxuriant  scenes  of 
Hackness. 

To  this  delightful  solitude  Lady  Hilda,  the  pious  and  illui^trious 
foundress  of  Whitby  Abbey,  retired,  in  the  evening  of  life,  to 
spend  her  days  in  contemplation  and  prayer.  Being  charmed 
with  a  situation  so  suitable  to  her  purpose,  she  erected  a  nunnery 
or  cell  in  this  place,  which,  according  to  Charlton,  she  caDed 
Hactenus,  because  it  was  near  the  utmost  limits  of  the  church* 
lands ;  a  name  which  the  common  people,  through  their  igno- 
rance of  Latin,  corrupted  to  Hackness.  Some,  however,  give  to 
this  name  a  more  recent  date,  and  a  different  origin,  deriving 
it  from  Hawk,  the  bird  so  called,  and  Ness,  a  headland.  Ac- 
cording to  this  derivation,  Hackness  would  signify  a  headland 
frequented  by  hawks,  which,  says  the  judicious  historian  of 
Scai'brough,  is  the  more  probable,  as  William  Rufus,  who  was 
the  proprietor  of  this  place  more  than  four  centuries  af^er  the 
time  of  St.  Hilda^  was  greatly  attached  to  the  diversion  of 
hawking. 

The  cell  founded  by  St.  Hilda,  was  undoubtedly  involved  in 

the 
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the  general  desolation  caused  by  the  Dianish  invasion.  But  on 
the  refounding  of  Whitby  Abbey  by  William  de  Percy,  his 
brother  Serio,  the  abbot,  being  annoyed  by  the  robbers  with 
which  Pickering  forest  and  all  that  part  of  the  country  abounded, 
as  also  by  pirates  from  the  ocean,  who  frequently  landed  on 
the  coast,  obtained  his  permission  to  erect  a  monastery  on  his 
manor  at  Hackness,  as  a  place  of  greater  security.  But  some 
difference  arising  between  the  said  Serlo,  the  prior,  and  his 
brother  William  de  Percy,  the  latter  attempted  to  drive  away 
the  monks  from  this  place,  and  to  repossess  himself  of  the  lands 
he  had  granted.  In  con^sequence  of  this  afiair>  the  prior,  Serlo 
de  Percy,  applied  to  the  king,  (William  Rufus,}  with  whom  he 
had  been  educated,  and  who  had  been,  in  early  youth,  his 
familiar  associate.  This  monarch  not  only  afforded  to  the  monks 
his  protection,  but  also  became  their  benefactor,  granting  them 
two  carucates  of  land  in  Hackness,  and  four  in  Northffeld, 
now  called  Peaseholm,  near  Scarbrou^h.  Being  thus  secure 
from  his  brother's  resentment,  and  seeing  the  possessions  of 
the  monastery  enlarged^  Serlo,  with  his  monks,  continued  here 
for  some  time.  At  length,  however,  they  returned  to  Whitby, 
leaving  some  of  the  monks  to  reside  at  Hackness,  in  or  near  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  which,  from  that  time,  became  a  cell  or 
religious  house,  subordinate  to  the  prior  or  abbot  of  Whitby.* 
It  is  uncertain  what  number  of  monks  resided  here,  as  this 
seems  to  have  depended  solely  on  the  will  of  the  abbot  of  Whitby ; 
and  as  there  is  no  account  of  their  separate  estates  or  revenues, 
it  is  most  likely  that  they  were  cast  into  the  common  stock, 
and  that  their  support  was  by  some  allowance  from  the  AW)ey. 

The  lordship  or  manor  of  Hackness  was  purchased  of  Sir 
John  Sydenham,  in  1696,  by  John  Vanden  Bempde,  Esquire, 
who  came  from  the  Netherlands  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  received  from  that  monarch  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. And  by  his  daughter  and  sole  heiress,  the  Marchioness 
of  Annandale,  it  descended  to  her  son,  the  late  Richai-d  Bempde 
Johnstone,  Esquire,  who   was  created  a  baronet  in  1795,  at 

B  b  9  which 
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which  time  he  was  member  of  PisLrtiaiDent  for  Weymouth  and 
Melcombe  Regis. 

The  lite  Sir  Richardk  Vanden  Bempd^  Johmtone^  bart  huilt 
&  very  elegant  modem  mansion  at  Hackness,   near  the  ra{h 
posed  site  of  the  ancient  cell  of  St.  Hilda,  and  the  cottigei 
composing  the  aticient  village  were  removed  to  the  northern 
lulley,  where  the  Derwent  descends  from  the  moors.  Spacious 
gardens  ^ere  also  laid  out  with  taste^  in  difierent  stages,  on 
^e   southern  decUvity  of  the  hili,.  directly  Ikcing  and  orer- 
looking  the  mani^ion,  the  church,  and  the  vale.    The  whole  is 
planned  and  executed  in  a  sttperior  stile  of  elegance ;  but  the^ 
height  of  the  walls  townxls   the  souths  somewhat  precludes  the 
prospect  which  these  fine  terraees  might  command.    The  green- 
houses, &c.   displary   a  great   and  splendid   variety  of  exotic 
plants  and  flowers,  to  which  the  southern  exposure  of  the  «i- 
liuation  is  extremely  ftn^orable.    The  pleasure-ground  are  beau- 
liful,  but  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  valley,  are  on  too  con- 
tracted a  scale :  by  extending  them  to  the  hills,  they  might 
be  rendered  sublimely  rotnlintic.*    This  charmrag  district,  in- 
deed, might  be  converted  into  a  terrestrial  paradise ;  but  it  it 
to  be  doubted,  whether  any  artificial  embellishments  would,  by 
an  admirer  of  nature  and  antiquity,  be  thought  superior  to  the 
original  scenery  of  Hackness. 


'•^  HadoMM,  loted  ntnat. 


Thai  circled  roond  with  goafdian  biUi,  that  lav'd 
WiUk  geo'roiis  itreams,  that  cheer'd  wiUi  ipaciouB  i 
Of  flower-bespangled  green,  that  nobly  crown'd 
With  pensile  groves,  arrests  the  Sons  of  Taste, 
And  btlrsts  upon  the  eye,  complete  in  ev'ry  cfasrm.*' 

SeAxsao«QB«-HL  POCM. 

EAST 

*  The  writer  of  this  volume,  although  he  could  not  avoid  aakis^  theM  ob- 
servations, must  confess,  that  in  all  his  tour»  thwugh  different  parts  of  Toik- 
shire,  he  has  not  seen  gardens  more  finely  situated^  ar  in  a  move  iioarisbiag 
rtate,  than  those  of  Lady  Johnstone,  at  Hackness. 
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EAST  AND  WEST  AYTOK 

Are  two  villages,  about  five  miles  from  Scarbrongh,  pleasantly 
situated  ou  the  -opposite  sides  of  the  Derwenti  over  which  is  a 
bridge  of  four  arches.  From  Hackn^ss  to  East  Ay  ton,  th« 
Toad  is  delightfiilly  romantic,  lying  along  the  banks  of  the 
Derwent,  in  a  charming  valley,  embosomed  between  lofty  hills, 
f  ising  almost  perpendicularly,  and  clothed  with  pendant  woods, 
exhibiting  a  luxuriant  variety  of  foliage.  About  a  mile  from 
Ayton  is  a  forge,  in  a  sequestered  situation,  surrounded  with  a 
scenery  grotesquely  rural ;  but,  from  the  want  of  water-car- 
riage, and  other  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  manufactur« 
of  iron  is  not  carried  on  in  this  foundery  to  any  great  extent. 

This  village  was  the  Lordship  of  Gilbert*  who  from  it  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Ayton*  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First. 
The  heir  of  this  family,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second, 
inherited,  in  right  of  his  mother,  the  estates  of  William  Lord 
Vesci,  who  died  without  issue.  From  this  family  it  came, 
by  marriage  with  the  heiress,  into  the  possession  of  Henry  de 
Bromflete ;  and,  by  the  same  mode  of  inheritance,  it  became 
the  property  of  the  martial  family  of  Clifford,  of  which  four 
Lords  successively,  father,  son,  grandson,  and  great-grandson, 
were  slain  in  battle.  The  last  of  these  was  John  Lord  Clifibr4# 
who  had  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  de 
Bromflete,  and  by  her  left  issue  two  sons  an4  a  daughter* 
Henry,  the  eldest  of  the  sons,  was  very  youpg  yrhaa  ti^is  father 
»«s  slain  at  Ferrybridge,  in  the  Lancastrian  cause,^  The 
iaoose  of  York  being  victorious,  and  established  on  the  throne, 
the  life  of  you^g  CliiTorJ  wfLs  in  danger.  His  mother,  i|i 
order  to  provide  for  bis  safety,  placed  him  in  a  secure  retreat 
at  Londesborough,  with  a  shepherd,  who  hfA  m^irried  hisr  nurse- 
maid, 4:harging  the  woman  to  bring  kivft  up  »3  her  owipi  child; 
aD4»  9i  the  same  time,  she  sent  Richard,  1^  at^er  so^,  ^|o 

Bb3  the 
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the  Netherlands.  Being  examined  respecting  her  children,  she 
answered,  that  she  had  sent  them  abroad  to  be  educated,  but  did 
not  know  whether  they  were  living  or  dead.  This  answer  was 
satisfactory  for  the  time;  but  a  report  afterwards  reaching 
the  court,  that  young  Chfibrd  was  alive,  his  mother,  appre- 
hensive for  his  safety,  caused  him  to  be  removed,  together 
with  the  shepherd,  to  a  farm  in  Scotland.  On  the  accession 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  throne,  this  young  nobleman  was 
restored  to  the  honours  and  estates  of  his  ancestors,  and  rose 
to  distinguished  eminence. 


SEAMER,  OR  SEAMOOR, 

Is  nearly  two  miles  south-east  from  Ayton,  and  about  four 
miles  south-westward  from  Scarbrough.  This  lordifhip  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Percys,  Earls  bf  Northumberland.  It  wa* 
some  years  ago  the  property  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
who  sold  it  to  Joseph  Dennison,  Esquire,  an  eminent  banker 
in  London. 

Richard  the  Second,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  to 
Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  that  a  market  might  he 
held  at  Seamer  every  Monday,  and  a  fair  in  July,  provided  diat 
it  were  not  to  the  injury  of  the  neighbouring  markets  and  fairs 
that  were  previously  established.  But  the  market  had  long  been 
disused  till  it  was  revived  by  a  confirmation  of  the  grant  in  the 
nineteenth  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  As  it  was  found  extremely 
detrimental  to  the  trade  of  Scarbrough,  a  suit  was  instituted  hy 
the  bailifl^  and  burgesses  of  that  town  for  the  suppression  of  the 
market  at  Seamer.*  The  affeir  was  in  htigation  several  years; 
but  at  length  the  letters  patent  were  revoked  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First.  The  fair,  however,  continues  to  be  held  on  the 
fifteenth  of  July,  for  horses,  horned  cattle,  woollen  cloth,  boots, 
shoes,  &c. ;  being  much  frequented  by  people  from  Scarbrough 
and  all  the  surrounding  country. 

Seamer 
•  Hinilcrwdl'i  Hist  Scuhroi^i  p.  ai9. 
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Seamer  is  rendered  somewhat  memorable  in  history  by  an  in- 
snrrection  which  took  place  in  the  village  and  its  neighbourhood 
in  the  year  1548,  the  Second  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  The  prin- 
cipal authors  of  this  sedition  were,  Thomas  Dale,  the  parish 
clerk  of  Seamer ;  a  man  of  the  same  place,  named  Stephenson ; 
and  William  Ambler  or  Ombler,  a  yeoman  of  East  Heslerton. 
These  men  rose  under  the  pretence  of  reforming  the  abuses  crept 
into  religion ;  and  having  set  on  fire  the  beacon  at  Staxton,  col- 
lected a  tumultuous  crowd  of  3000  persons.  A  party  of  thid 
ferocious  rabble  went  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  White,  and  took 
him  and  Clapton,  his  wife's  brother ;  Mr.  Richard  Savage,  a 
merchant  of  York,  whom  Drake  supposed  to  have  been  the 
sheriff;  and  Berry,  a  servant  of  Sir  William  Mildmay,  out  of  their 
beds,  and  carried  them  upon  the  Wolds,  near  Seamer,  where 
they  barbarously  murdered  them,  and  left  their  naked  bodies  to  be 
devoured  by  birds  of  prey.  The  Lord  President  sent  a  detach- 
ment from  York  against  the  insurgents,  with  a  genera]  pardon 
'  to  those  who  should  immediately  return  to  their  duty.  On  this 
most  of  them  dispersed ;  but  Dale,  Stevenson,  Ombler,  and  six 
other  of  the  ringleaders,  refusing  the  offered  mercy,  were  soon 
afler  taken  and  carried  to  York,  where  they  were  tried  and  ex- 
ecuted. * 


HUTTON  BUSHEL, 

A  VILLAGE  about  six  miles  south-west  from  Scarbrough;. 
derives  its  name  from  the  Buscel  family,  which  came  into 
England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  obtained  considerable 
possessions  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  now  adorned  with  the 
d^iant  mansion  of  Mrs.  Osbaldeston,  situated  on  a  rising  ground 
near  the  road  leading  from  Scarbrough  to  Malton  and  York.  In 
the  church,  which  is  close  to  the  mansion,  is  a  marble  monument 
ered^  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Richard  Osbaldeston,  son  of  Sir 
Richard  Osbaldeston,  Esq.  of  Hunmanby,  in  the  East  Riding, 

Bb4  and 

•  Drake's  Eboncum,  p.  188. 
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and  Bishop  of  London,  «rhodied  in  1764;  besides  Komc  oth^isi 
of  a  more  recent  date. 


WIKEHAlf 

Is  situated  sevien  miles  tp  t(ie  south-west  of  Scarbrough,  in  the 
road  to  Malton  and  York.  At  the  western  extremity  are  the 
^ins  of  an  ancient  tower,  said  to  be  remains  of  a  chapel  dedir 
cated  to  St.  Helen.  The  parish  church  is  a  neat  and  commo- 
dious structure^  having  been  repaired  and  embellished  by  the 
liberality  of  Richard  I-angley,  Esq.  the  worthy  lord  of  the 
manor. 

At  this  place  w«s  formerly  a  priory,  of  which  some  venerable 
Gothic  ruins  remain.  It  was  founded  by  Pain  Fitz-Osbert, 
about  the  yeai*  1 15B,  the  eighteenth  Stephen,  for  nuns  of  the  Cis- 
tercian order,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Helen, 
At  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  there  were  nin^  rehgious  in  this 
house,  and  its  revenues  were  valued  at  25/.  I7s.  6d.  per  annum. 

In  the  year  1543,  the  thirty-fifth  Henry  the  Eighth,  this  reh-r 
gious  house  was  granted  to  Francis  Poole^  to  whom  the  king 
afterwards,  in  the  same  year,  gave  licence  to  alienate  the  manor 
of  Wikeham  and  its  appurtenances,  to  Ricliard  Hutchinson  and 
his  heirs.  *  But  in  the  year  1546  the  rejctory,  with  all  the 
tythes  of  demesne  lands,  was  granted  by  the  king  to  WiUiam 
Ramsden,  to  whom  he  soon  after  gave  licence  to  alienate  it  to 
the  said  Richard  Hutchinson,  whose  descetidants  are  the  pre- 
sent possesspfs ;  but  the  family  name  \lras  changed  to  that  of 
Langley. 

The  mansion-house,  which  is  near  the  ruins  of  the  oW  abbey, 

and  a  little  to  (tie  westward  of  the  village,  is  a  spacious  m<Mien> 

buildihg  erected  in  an  elegant  style;  and  the  plantations  judi. 

ciously  dispiersed  have  a  beautiful  appearance ;  but  the  neigh-r 

bouring  low  grounds,  caHed  the  Carrs,  present  a  disagremAile 

aspect. 

BROMPTON, 

t  Burton's 'Monan.ftt,  985. 
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BROMPTON, 

A  VILLAGE  eight  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Scarbrough ;  k 
said  to  have  once  been  a  residence  of  the  Northumbrian  kings. 
"  The  foundations  of  an  ancient  building  are  still  visible  on  an 
eminence^  called  Castle-hill,  now  surrounded  by  venerable  pines, 
planted  by  the  late  Sir  George  Cayley,  Bart.  *  This  estate, 
together  with  Ayton  and  others,  came  into  the  Gif!brd  family  by 
the  marriage  of  John  Lord  Clifford  with  Margaret,  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Henry  de  Bromfletc.  At  present  it  belongs  to  the 
Caleys,  a  very  ancient  andlionourable  family.  They  were  for- 
merly of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  where  Hugh  de  Cayley  was  a 
persoQofnote  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First;  and  it  is  up- 
wards of  two  centuries  since  they  settled  at  Brompton.  In  the 
year  1661,  WiUiam,  the  head  of  this  house,  was,  for  his  senices 
to  two  fucoeaaive  sovereigns,  Charles  the  First  and  Second, 
created  a  baronet;  having  twenty  years  before  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  His  son.  Sir  WiUiam,  the  second  baronet, 
was  nominated  one  of  the  aldermen  of  Scarbrough  in  the  charter 
granted  thirty-sixth  Charles  the  Second.  He  filled  the  office 
of  mayor  in  1(86,  and  died  in  1708.  Sir  Arthur  Cayley,  his  son, 
the  third  baronet^  i£ed  in  1727.  Sir  George,  his  only  surviving 
son  and  suocessor,  was  a  very  useful  magistrate  for  a  long  serie<i 
of  years :  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  A.  D.  1790 ;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son.  Sir  Thomas,  who  survived  him  only  six  months, 
leavmg  issue  the  present  Sir  George  and  four  daughters.  The 
late  Sir  George  Caley  left  several  sons,  highly  esteemed  in  their 
respective  vocations;  the  church,  the  navy,  agriculture  and 
eomiiiefoe.  f 

Brompton  is  usualfy  considered  as  the  birth-place  of  John  de 
Bronpton,  the  English  historian,  whose  chronicle  commencing 
urith  the  arrival  of  Austin  in  558,  and  ending  with  the  death  of 

Richard 

•  HiadcrweU*s  Hist.  Scarbrough,  p.  SOS  and  804. 
f    ■  ■  p  .aos. 
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Richard  the  First,  is  published  among  the  X  Scriptorej.  Ac- 
cording to  Charlton,  he  took  the  habit  of  a  benedictine  monk, 
and  lived  twenty  years  in  the  abbey  of  Whitby.  The  chronicle 
is  chiefly  valuable  for  giving  the  Saxon  laws  at  large ;  and  beings 
\Try  copious  on  Saxofi  affairs ;  but  it  is  greatly  doubted  whether 
Brompton  was  the  author. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius  and 
great  erudition ;  yet  the  time  in  which  he  lived  is  not  ascertained, 
and  critics  disagree  very  much  concerning  him  and  his  work. 


EBBERSTON, 

A  VILLAGE  three  miles  to  the  west  of  Brompton,  and  about 
eleven  miles  from  Scarbrough;  is  adorned  with  a  small  but 
elegant  country-seat,  constructed  on  the  plan  of  a  Roman  villa, 
for  the  rural  retreat  of  one  of  the  Hotham  family. 

It  is  situated  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  York  road,  at 
the  foot  of  a  fine  eminence,  decorated  with  an  amphitheatre  of 
plantations ;  and  a  small  sheet  of  water  rushing  down  the  decli- 
vity and  falUng  in  cascades  behind  the  house,  round  which  it  is 
conveyed  by  an  aqueduct,  adds  gi*eatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene ;  which  the  villa,  the  groves,  the  church,  and  the  scattered 
cottages,  all  concur  to  render  picturesque  and  delightful. 

On  the  hill  above  the  house  is  a  small  cave  in  a  rock,  called  by 
the  country  people,  llfrid's  hole ;  ft  corrupt  name  for  Alfred's 
cave.  Tradition  informs  us,  that  Alfred,  King  of  Northumber- 
land, being  wounded  in  the  battle  near  this  place,  escaped  his 
pursuers  and  took  shelter  in  this  cave ;  from  whence  he  was  con- 
veyed the  next  day  to  Little  Driffield,  in  the  East  Riding,  where 
he  died  and  was  buried.  And  the  name  of  "  Bloody  Close,"  by 
which  a  piece  of  ground  at  the  west  end  of  the  village  is  called,  is 
a  strong  indication,  that  a  battle  has  been  fought  at  thb  place,  f 

About 

t  The  writer  of  this  volume,  who  has  betn  many  times  at  Ebbentoo,  most 
acknowledge,  that  be  could  never  observe   much  consistency  in  the  traditioat 

that 
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About  the  year  K90,  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  Bart,  the  worthy 
proprietor  of  this  estate,  erected,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  within 
twenty  3rards  of  the  cave,  a  plain  structure  of  rude  stones,  in  me- 
mory of  this  Northumbrian  king,  who,  from  the  inscription  in 
die  church  of  Little  Driffield,  appears  to  have  died  A.  D.  705,  in 
Ihe  twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  The  commemorative  monument 
erected  at  Ebbereton  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  crowned  with  a 
dome. 

EAST  RIDING. 

The  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  the 
west  by  the  little  river  Hertford  and  the  Derwent,  which  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  North  Riding  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Stamford 
Bridge.  An  irregular  line  from  the  Derwent  to  the  Ouse,  com- 
mencing about  a  mile  above  Stamford  Bridge,  and  joining  the 
litter  river,  about  a  mile  below  York,  form  the  rest  of  the  boun- 
dary between  the  two  Ridings.  From  that  place,  the  East 
Riding  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  south  west  by  the  Ouse, 
which  divides  it  from  the  West  Riding.  On  the  south  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Humber,  and  on  the  east  by  the  German 
«cean. 

Tlus  Riding  is  dinded  into  the  foUowing  Wapentakes : 

DICKERING, 
BUCKROSB, 
HARTHILL, 
HOLDEBNESS, 
HOWDENSHIRE, 
OUSE  AND   DERWBNT, 
AND  THE  TOWN  AND  COUNTY  OP  KINGSTON  UPON  HULL. 

The  Riding  contains  three  boroughs:  Hedon,  Hull,  and  Be« 
vcrky. 

Face 
Ikai  fvenul  in  tlus  ne^bbmirhood;  bnt  this  is  not  be  wondered  irt,  since  the 
ttrtory  of  UioiC  tmuactioiis  is  not  less  obscure. 
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Tace  or  THE  COUNTRY. — Tbis  divisiOD  of  Yofluhire^  iJkho»gh 
it  displays  a  great  variety  of  aspect,  is  fiir  less  conspiciioiuly 
marked  with  the  bold  features  of  nature,  thau  the  other  parts  of 
the  country.  But  if  it  contains  no  scenery  that  can  he  called  truly 
romantic,  some  parts  of  the  Riding  are  beautifully  pictuiesque, 
and  afiord  very  extensive  and  even  magnificent  prospects,  espe- 
cially where  the  sea  or  the  Humber  enters  into  the  view.  Froai 
'  its  topographical  appearance,  it  may  be  considered  as  three  dif- 
ferent districts  :  the  Wolds,  which  arc  lofty  ranges  of  hilU,  ex- 
tending almost  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  limits  of  the 
Riding ;  and  the  two  level  tracts  which  lie  to  the  east  and  the  west 
of  that  elevated  country. 

The  level  tract  akmg  the  coast  may  be  said  to  begin  at  Filey, 
the  northern  limit  of  the  East  Riding.  As  far  however  as  Brid- 
lington, the  face  of  the  country  is  diversified  with  lofty  swelk^ 
and  the  Wolds,  in  some  places>  extend  to  the  coast,  which  near 
the  villages  of  Speeton,  Bempton,  and  Hamborough,  vises  in 
cliffi  of  a  100  or  even  of  a  150  yards  in  perpendicular  height. 
At  Bridlington,  the  country  sinks  into  a  flat,  which  continues  for 
eight  or  nine  miks  to  tht;  southward,  without  almost  any  varia- 
tion. At  about  the  distance  of  seven  miles  to  the  south  of  Briffling- 
ton,  begins  the  wapentake  of  Holdemess,  the  eastern  part  of  which, 
towards  the  sea-coast,  is  a  finely  variegated  country ;  but  the  west- 
ern edge  is  a  fenny  tract,  of  about  four  miles  in  breadtli,  extend- 
ing nearly  twenty  miles  in  length,  to  the  banks  of  the  Hum- 
ber. The  southern  part  of  Hokiemess  also  falls  into  marshes 
t>ordering  on  that  vast  river,  or  sestuary ;  and  the  county  termi- 
nates in  a  point  at  Spumhead,  the  ''  ocellum  promontorium'*  of 
Ptolemy.  In  almost  every  part  of  Holdemess,  the  prospects  are 
rendered  more  agreeable  by  a  view  of  the  Yorkshire,  and  in  some 
places  of  the  Linoohishire  Wolds ;  one  or  the  other  of  which, 
and  sometimes  both,  make  a  beautiful  appearance  from  every 
ekrvafcieii.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  district,  day  and  loom 
are  the  predominant  soils. 

The  Wolds  are  a  magnificent  assemblage  of  chalky  hills,  ex- 
tendii?^,  -as  already  observed,  nearly  from  the  northern  to  the 

southern 
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southern  extreniity  of  the  East  Riding.  The  ascent  to  them  i* 
tfomewhal  steep«  except  on  the  eastern  side,  where  they  rue  in 
gentle  and  sucoesMve  swells,  presenting  a  beautiful  aispect  to- 
wards the  flat  country.  But  their  height,  which,  in  the  most 
elevated  pails,  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  600  fett>  is  inconsider- 
able, when  compared  with  that  of  the  eastern ;  and  more  eape» 
cially  of  the  western  moors  in  the  norths  and  the  hills  of  Cravtsn, 
in  the  West  Riding.  Many  parts,  however,  of  the  Wolds» 
afibrd  magnificent  and  delightful  prospects.  From  their 
northern  edge  the  vale  of  the  Derwent  is  seen  extended  below, 
like  a  map,  and  beyond  it  the  black  moors  towards  Whitby 
rising  in  sublime  grandeur.  The  western  hills  command  an 
extensive  view  of  the  southern  part  of  the  vale  of  York,  reaching 
far  beyond  that  city,  into  the  West  Riding ;  and  the  eastern 
elevations  afibrd  a  beautiful  prospect,  in  some  {^aces  of  the 
German  Ocean,  and  in  odiers  of  Hoklemess,  rising  with  a  very 
gentle  swell  from  the  intervening  tract  of  fenny  land,  called  the 
Carrs.  But  the  southern  edge  of  the  Wolds  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished for  the  beauty  and  diversity  of  its  prospects.  From 
several  of  the  elevated  points  between  the  Humber  and  the 
high  road  from  Klrk-£Ua  by  Riplingham  to  Cave,  York- 
Minster,*  Howden  Church,  &c.  on  the  west>  and  Flambrougk 
Head,  Bridlington  Priory,  Beveiiey  Minster,  the  churches  of 
Hull  and  Hedon,  towards  the  east,  may  be  distinctly  seen.  The 
eaalem  part  of  this  elevated  district  Girting  the  Humber,  com- 
mands a  most  magnificent  view  of  that  vast  aestuary,  extending 
to  the  south-east  tiO  it  vanishes  in  the  horizcm.  It  presents 
to  the  eye  an  interesting  spectacle  of  numerous  vessels  trading 
to  the  port  of  Hall ;  while  that  opulent  and  commeretal  town, 
in  its  low  situation,  close  to  the  banks,  and  surrounded  with 
the  masts  of  its  shipping  in  the  docks,  seems  to  rise,  like  Venice, 
«mt  of  the  water ;  and  the  farther  distances  are  filled  with  « 
wiew  of  the  shores  of  Holdemess  and  Lincolnshire.  Tlie  western 
liiUs  towards  Cave,  a£R>rd  a  very    extensive  prospect  over  an 

immense 

*  9^N«  tome  ttetioiii  ia  thn  tract,  the  catbedrak  of  York  and  Liiicoln  are 
•aid  to  be  at  once  dtitiiictly  vuible. 
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and  the  gpnoond  htvtag^  thus  lain  a  year  or  two,  is  plougfafld  up 
for  wheat.  In  the  Carra,  the  Holderaess  marahes,  and  Sunk 
Island,  when  the  old  lands  are  hroken  up,  the  mode  has  ge- 
nerally been,  that  of  sowing  rape  fbr  the  first  crop,  in  the 
Carrs,  the  practice  of  paring  and  burning  is  universal :  in  Sunk 
Island,  and  the  marshes,  the  sward  is  often  ploughed  without 
undergoing  that  process.  The  rabbit  warrens,,  which,  in  the 
more  uncultivated  state  of  the  Wolds,  formed  a  prominent  fea- 
ture, are  rapidly  disappearinfr.  The  largest  now  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  is  the  property  of  General  Foord  Bowes,  of  Cow- 
lam  ;  but  this  will,  in  all  probability,  soon  share  the  fate  ol 
many  others  that  have  been  ploughed  out,  as  warrens  give  an  air 
of  desolation  to  an  estate,  and  are  a  tix>ublesome  neighbourhood 
to  those  immediately  adjoining. 

But  in  propoition  to  the  extirpation  of  rabbits,  the  breed  of 
sheep  has  been  improved  by  crosses  from  the  Leicestershire ;  and 
one  flock  entire,  of  the  South  Down,  has  been  introduced  by 
Humphrey  Osbaldeston,  Esq.  of  tihnmanby.  The  gentlemen 
of  this  part  of  the  Riding,  indeed,  pay  a  laudable  attention  to 
agricultural  improvements.  Tallon  Sykes,  Esq.  brother  to  Sir 
Mark  Masterman  Sykes,  hart  is  among^it  the  first  breeders  of 
rams,  Leicestershire  entire,  which  he  lets  every  year  at  a  great 
price.  The  sheep  walks  are  generally  on  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  the  Wokis;  and  Mr.  Leatham  says,  perhaps  with  some 
degree  of  exaggeration,  that  "  although  the  fertile  plain  may 
boast  of  its  miki  air,  meandering  streams,  aiMl  luxuriant  produce^ 
yet  it  is  not  of  greater  importance  than  this  district,  and  must 
even  yield  to  it,  on  account  of  the  numerous  flocks  these  pastarea 
support.  *  Mr.  Marshall,  in  his  Rural  Economy,  observes,- 
that  ''should  the  day  arrive  when  the  higher  swells  shall  be 
crowned  with  wood,  and  the  intervening  vales  be  covered  with 
living  fences,  forming  enclosures  of  eight  or  ten  acres,  the  climate 
of  the  Wolds  will  be  rendered  some  degrees  of  latitude  more  con- 
genial than  it  is  at  present ;  and  the  produce  be  increased  in  a 
duplicate  ratio.'  It  is  difficult  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion 

*■  Agriculiurftl  lUpott. 
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tioa  in  its  full  extent.  But,  it  is  ceitain,  that  very  graat  improve* 
mentj»  have  already  been  made,  both  by  ihcIosiireD,  andplanta- 
tions.     Inclosures  have   of  late  years  become   ahnost  general ; 
and  probably,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  very  few  fields  in  this 
district  will  be  left  open.      On  the  Wold  soil,  quick^^t  fences 
grow  remarkably  well,  if  taken  care  of  the  fir^t  two  or  three 
years.    The  late  Sir  Christopher  Sykes,  baronet,  was  one  of  the 
first  that  planted  on  the  Wolds,  to  any  great  extent.  In  conse* 
quence  of  his  laudable  exertions,  Sledmere,   as  will  hereafter 
be  more  particularly  observed,  is  now  surrounded  with  thriving 
planutions  of  Scotch  and  spruce  furs,  larch,  beech,  ash,  &c.  to 
the  amount  of  some  hundreds  of  acres.   The  late  Sir  George 
Strickland,  Bart,  planted  much  ground  at  Boynton,  near  Brid- 
lington.   Humphrey  Osbaldeston,  of  Hunmanby,  Esquire,  has 
also  formed  some   flourishing  plantatiiMis.    To  the  names  of 
these  improvers  of  the  Wolds  may  be  added  that  of  Edward 
Topham,  Esq.  whose  seat,  at  Wokl-cottage,  exhibits  a  proof  of 
what  may  be  done  by  the  exertion  of  genius  and   taste :  the 
estate  has  not  been  above  twenty  years  in  his  possession ;  and, 
in  respect  of  farming  and  planting,  the  whole  is  his  own  crea- 
tion. 

The  improvements  now  the  most  wanted  on  the  Wolds,  are 
good  high-roads.  These,  indeed,  are  in  as  bad  a  state  as  iu 
ahnost  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, as  materials  are  in  great  plenty.  A  stratum  of  chalk  as 
a  foundation,  well  covered  with  gravel,  is  found  to  be  the  best 
and  most  durable  composition  for  roads ;  and  these  materials 
every  where  abound  on  the  Wolds.  Good  roads,  and  a  little 
more  planting,  in  well-chosen  situations,  with  the  agricultural 
unprovements,  which  have  already  Uken  place,  would  render 
this  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  beautiful  districts  in  England. 

The  extensive  level,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Wolds 
to  the  western  limite  of  the  Riding,  has  also  received  great  im- 
provements by  drainage,  enclosures,  and  the  new  mode  of  agri- 
culture. Within  less  than  thirty  years,  the  vast  commons  of 
Wallinfen  and  Bishopaoil,  containing  upwards  of  9,000  acres. 
Vol.  XVL  C  c  have 
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have  been  enclosed  and  caltivated>  besides  several  others  of  in« 
ferior  extent ;  and  a  vast  and  dreary  waste^  full  of  swamps  and 
broken  grounds*,  which,  in  foggy  or  stormy  weather,  could  not 
be  crossed  without  danger,  is  now  covered  with  well-built  farm- 
houses, and  intersected  in  various  directions  with  roads,  of 
which  some  are  in  a  very  good  state.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  plain,  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  principal 
roads ;  but  many  of  the  by-lanes  and  cross-roads  are  yet  in  very 
bad  condition,  from  fhe  scarcity  of  materials,  and  the  difficulty 
with  which  they  are  procured,  in  places  at  a  distance  from 
the  Ouse  and  iDerwent ;  yet,  in  these  unfavourable  situations, 
considerable  eflR>rts  are  made  ;  and  in  some  townships  recourse 
has  been  had  to  the  expedient  of  burning  brick  to  serve  in- 
stead of  stone,  for  the  foundation  of  highways.*  In  the  rich 
and  strong  lands  about  Howden,  considerable  qnantitiesofflu, 
and  also  of  beans  are  produced.  The  whole  of  this  level,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  East  Riding,  is  a  considerable  com  coun- 
try. Although  there  is  no  extensive  woods  between  the  Wolds 
and  the  Onse,  there  are  abundance  of  plantations  and  trees  in 
the  hedbge-rows  of  oid  inclosures.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
too  much  wood  to  have  any  good  effect  in  so  level  a  country, 
as  it  tends  to  make  the  air  damp,  and  to  prevent  the  roads  from 
drying.  The  East  as  well  »  tlie  North  lUding,  is  famous  for 
the  breeding  and  making  up  of  horses. 

The  dimate  of  the  East  Riding  admits  of  aome  variation,  being 
edder  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side  of  the  Wolds, 
which  break  the  force  of  the  cold  and  raw  winds  from  the 
German  ocean.  Near  the  coast,  the  country  is  exposed  to  fogi 
from  the  sea  and  the  Humber ;  on  the  Wolds,  the  air  is  much 
sharper,  and  the  «now  Ues  longer,  by  reason  of  their  elevation. 
The  levels,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Riding,  eqioy  a  milder 
climate,  by  being  sheltered  from  the  easterly  winds. 

Noblemen 

*  The  bricks  thus  burned  for  the  hightvap  are  not  of  the  statute  form,  but 
are  made  in  irregular  lumps,  so  that  they  cannot  be  converted  to  the  purpose  of 
•building,  and  ant  consequently  exempted  from  the  payment  of  any  dnty  or  tax. 
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NOBLBMXN  AMD  GBNtLEMENi'  SEATS  IN  THE  EAST  RIDING. 

Londesbrough,  tv^'o  miles  and  a  half  from  Market  Weighton,ftv« 
miles  from  Pocklington  .  .         Duke  qf  Devonshire, 

Wressle,  four  miles  from  Ilowden,  six  miles  and  a  half  from 

Sclby Earl  of  Egremoni, 

Birdsai,  four  miles  from  Malton,  eight  miles  from  Sledmere. 

Lord  Middleton. 
Holmc-on-Spalding-moor,  six  miles  from  Market- Weighton, 
seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Howden 

Lord  Siourton,  Rev.  Dean  qf  Peterborough. 

Holme  House        .  Bernard  Clarkson,  Esq. 

Addlethorpe,  five  miles  from  Malton^  fourteen  miles  from  York 

Joseph  Field,  Esq. 
Aldbrough,  eight  miles  from  Hedon^  thirteen  miles  from  Hull 

Scott,  Esq. 

Addlerthorpe,  two  miles  from  Pocklington,  eight  miles  from 
Market- Weighton         ....         J.Duesberry,Esq. 
BeU*ha!l,  ftve  miles  from  York,  ten  miles  from  Selby 

H.  J.  Baines,  Esq. 
Benninghohne  Grange,  seven  miles  from  Beverley,  ten  miles 
from  Hull  .  .        .        ,        .        J.  Harrison,  Esq. 

Bessingby,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Bridlington,  ten  miles 

from  Driffield H.  Hudson,  Esq. 

Bolton,  three  miles  from  Pocklington,  ten  miles  from  York 

Rev.  John  Meniihorpe. 
Boynton,  three   miles^  from  Bridlington,  eleven  miles  from 
Driffield  .         .  Sir  fViiHdm  Strickland,  Bart. 

Brantin^am,  two  miles  from  S.  Cave,  twelve  miles  from  Hull 

J.  BroadUy,  Esq. 
Buckton-hall,  five  miles  from  Bridlington,  five  miles  from 
Hnnmanby  ....  Sir  W.  Foulis,  Bart, 

Burton- Agnes,  fhre  miles  and  a  half  from  Bridlington,  six  miles 
and  a  half  from  Driffield  S^  Francis  Boynton,  Bart. 

Bishop-Burton,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Beverley,  seven 
miles  and  a  half  from  Market- Weighton  R.  Watts,  Esq. 

Burton  Constable,  five  miles  from  Hedon,  nine  miles  from  • 
HuU  Francis  Constable,  Esq. 

C  c  2  Cheny 
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Cherry  Burton,  two   miles  and  a  haSf  from  Beverley^  niue 
miles  from  Market  Weighton         .  Burton  Fo>wUr,  Esq, 

Camerton^  three  miles  from  Hedon,  seven  miles  from  Pathng- 
ton Edward  OmbUr,  Eiq. 

Catfoss,  nine  miles  from  Beverley,  fourteen  miles  from  Brid- 
l^ington         ....  .  .  R.  Bethel,  Esq, 

Cave  Castle,  twelve  miles  and  a  half  from  Howden,  twelve 
miles  and  a  half  from  Hull        -         -       H.  B.  Barnard,  Etq, 

Cotham,  five  miles  from  Drii&eld,  eleven  miles  from  Bridling- 
ton .  .  .  .  jR.  Knowdey,  Esq, 

Cottingham,  five  miles  from  Hull,  six  miles  from  Beverly 

Geo.  KnowsUy,  Esq, 

Here  also  several  of  the  opulent  merchants  of  Hull  have  coun- 
try-seats. 

Cottingham  Castle,  1  mile  west  from  Cottingham 

T.  Thompson,  Esq.  M,  P.  Hull 

Dalton,  South,  six  miles  from  Beverley,  six  miles  from  Market 
Weighton         ....       Sir  Charles  Hotham,  Bart. 

Ella,  Kirk,  five  miles  and  a  half  from  Hull,  seven  miles  and  a 
half  from  South  Cave  R.  C.  Pease,  Esq.  and  J.  Sykes,  Esq. 

Ella,  West,  six  miles  from  Hull,  seven  miles  from  S.  Cave. 

Rev.J.Syka. 

At  Kirk  Ella,  and  West  Ella,  several  of  the  opulent  merchanu 
of  Hull,  have  places  of  residence. 

Elvington,  seven  miles  from  York,  seven  miles  and  a  half 
from  Pocklington        ....        Charles  Blois,  Esq.. 

Escrick,  six  miles  from  York,  eight  miles  from  Selby 

Richard  Thompson,  Esq. 

Etton,  four  miles  from  Beverley,  seven  miles  from  Market 
W^eighton  •  Lady  Legard  and  H.  Grimston,  Esq. 

Everingham,  five  miles  from  Market  Weighton,.  five  miles 
from  Pockhngton       .        .  Maxwell  Constable,  Esq. 

Falconer's-hali,  Foxholes,  ten  miles  from  Bridlington,  twelve 
dUiles  from  Scarbrough      .        ,        ,        .        Col.  Thornton. 

Fangfoss,  four  miles  .from  Pocklington,  nine  miles  from  York 

Mrs.  Overend. 
Ferriby, 
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Fcrriby,  five  miles  from  S.  Cave,  «even  miles  from  Hull 

Sir  H.  Etherington,  Bart,  and  J.  C.  Broadley,  E$q. 

Foxhoks,  ten  miles  from  Driffield,  eleven  miles  from  Scar- 
brough Rev,  Christopher  Sykes. 

Fulford  Gate,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  York 

Thomas  WiI$on,  Esq. 

Fulford  Water,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  York 

John  Kay,  Esq. 

Canton,  one  mile  from  Ilunmanby,  eleven  miles  from  Scarb. 

Sir  Digby  Legard,  Bart. 

Grimston  Garth,  ten  miles  from  Hedon^  fourteen  miles  from 
Hull T.  Grimston,  Esq. 

Hayton,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Pocklington,  four  and  a 
ha]  f  miles  from  Market  We  ighton  .       R.  Cover  dale,  Esq. 

Heslerton  West,  nine  miles  from  Malton,  nine   miles  from 
Sledmere     .....     John  Robinson  Foul  is,  Esq. 

HesUngton,  two  miles  from  York,  eleven  miles  and  a  half  from 
Pocklington Henry  Yarburgh,  Esq, 

Hessle- Wood- House,  five  miles  from  Hull,  seven  miles  and  a 
half  from  South  Cave  .  J.  Robinswi  Pease,  Esq, 

Hornsea,   fourteen  miles  from  Beverley,  fifteen  miles  from 
Hedon Peter  Acklam,  Esq. 

Hotham,  three  miles  from  South  Cave,  five  miles  from  Market 
Weighton  .         .         .         .         R.  Christie  Burton,  Esq. 

Houghton,  six  miles  from  South  Cave,  three  miles  from  Mar- 
ket Weighton  ....     Philip  Langdale,  Esq, 

Howsham,  eight  miles  from  Malton,  twelve  miles  from  York 

Henry  Cholmley,  Esq, 

Hidl  Bank,  three  miles  from  Hull,  six  miles  from  Beverley. 

Hunmanby,    ten  miles  from    Scarbrough,  ten   miles    from 
Bridlington  .      *  .         .  H  B.  Osbaldeston,  Esq. 

Kilnwick  Percy,  two  miles  from  Pocklington,  nine  miles  from 
Market  Weighton      ....       Robert  Denison,  Esq. 

Kilnwick,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Driffield,  eight  miles  from 
Beverley  .         .  ...     Thomas  Grimston,  Esq. 

Langton,  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Malton,  nine  miles  from 
Sledmere         .        .  ...      Thomas  Norclijfe^  Esq. 

C  c  3  Lockipgton, 
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Lockin^on,  six  miles  and  a  half  from  Bererley,  eight  milen 
andahalffromDiiffield       .        .         .      Rev.  Francis  Lundy. 

Marton,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Bridlington,  fourteen  miles 
and  a  half  fi'om  Driffield  .  RafphCrcyke,Esif 

Melbum,  Rve  miles  from  Pocklington^  nine  miles  from  Market 
Weighton         .         .  .         .     Sir  Henry  Vavasour,  Ban. 

Melton,  five  miles  from  S.  Cave,  nine  miles  from  Hull 

B.  blaydes,  Esq. 

Melton  Hill,  five  miles  and  a  half  from  S.  Cave,  nine  miles  and 
ahalf  from  Hull         ....      J.  S.Williamson,  Esq. 

Moorby,  five  miles  and  a  half  from  York,  nine  miles  from 
Selby Rev.  Thomas  Preston. 

Nabum,  four  miles  from  York,  eleven  miles  from  Selby 

George  Palmes,  Esq, 

Noswick,  six  miles  from  Driffield,  ten  miles  from  Malton 

John  Grimston,  Esq. 

Newland,  two  miles  from  Hull,  seven  miles  from  Beverley 

B.  B.  Haworth,  Esq. 

Newton,  eight  miles  from  Malton,  eight  miles  from  Sledmere 

Sir  W.  Strickland,  Bart. 

Norton,  one  mile  from  Malton  Tkomas  NorcUffe,  Esq. 

Paul  High,  three  miles  from  Hedon,  seven  miles  from  Pattrinnr- 
ion Hugh  Blaydes,  Esq. 

Podcthorpe,  four  miles  from  Driffield,  ten  miles  and  a  half 
from  Bridlington    .....        Rev.  John  Watts. 

Sagweil,  five  miles  from  Beverley,  six  miles  and  a  half  from 
Hull Darnel  S^kes,  Esq. 

Biccall,  Bve  miles  and  a  half  from  Selby,  nine  miles  and  a  half 
from  York  .  .  Toft  Richards&n,  Esq. 

Rise,  ten  miles  from  Hull,  twenty  miles  from  Bridlington 

Mrs.  Bethel. 

Eiseome  Garth*  four  miles  from  Patrington,  thirteen  mile« 
from  Hedon  ....  Geo.  Sherwood,  Esq, 

Saltmarsh,  foiur  miles  from  Howden,  fourteen  miles  from  S. 
Cave      ......        Philip  Saltmarsh,  Esq. 

Scampstoo,  six  miles  from  Malton,  nine  miles  from  Sledmere. 

Settrinjton, 
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Setthngton,  four  miles  from  Malton^  eight  miles  from  Sled- 
mere  .         .         .       ^/>  Mark  Mastennan  Sykes,  Bart, 

Sureby^  two  miles  from  Bridlington,    fourteen  miles  from 
Driffield        .         .         .         .  .     John  Greame,Esq. 

Skipwith,  six  miles  from  Selby,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from 
Howden Robert  Hudson,  Esq. 

Sledmere^  eight  miles  from  Driffield,  twelve  miles  from  Maltoa 
iSir  MartMastertnau  Sykes,  BarU 

Sunderlandwick,  two  miles  froip  Driffield,  eleven  miles  from 
Beverley S,  Homer,  Esq, 

Swanland,  six  miles  and  a  half  from  South  Cave,  six  miles  and 
ahalffi*omHuU Mrs,  Pater. 

I'horpe  Hall,  four  miles  from  Bridlington,  dght  miles  from 
Driffield William  Bonillt,  Esq, 

Tickton  Bridge,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Beverley,  eleven 
miles  and  a  half  from  Hornsea        .        .        ,    Major  Coates. 

Tormond  HaU,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Selby,  seven  miles 
and  a  half  from  Howden  John  Burton,  Esq. 

WapUngton,  three  miles  from  Pocldington,  seven  miles  from 
Market  Weighton  .         .  Thomas  Chatterton,  Esq. 

Warter  Hall,  four  miles  from  Pocklington,  six  miles  and  a  hatf 
from  Market  Weighton        .        .        .       Lady  Pennington. 

Wassand,  eleven  miles  from  Beverley,  two  miles  from  Hornsea 

Marmaduke  Constable,  Esq. 

Wntton   Abbey,  six  miles  from  Driffield,  seven  miles  from 
Beverley .       Mrs.  BetheL 

Welham,  one  mile  from  Malton,  eleven  miles  from  Sledmere 
>  Robert  Bower,  Esq. 

Welton,  four  miks  from  South  Cave,  ten  miles  from  HuU 

T.  Williamson,  Esq. 

Westow,  six  miles  from  MaUon,  fourteen  miles  from  York 

Joseph  Field,  Esq. 

Wilberfoss,  five  miles  from  Pocklington,  seven  miles  and  a  half 
from  York    .        .  Robert  Wright,  Esq. 

WiUerby,  six  miles  from  HuU,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  d, 
Cftve  Thomas  Odwme,  Esq. 

Winestead,  two  miles  from  Pattrington,  seven  miles  and  a 
C  c  4  quartai 
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quarter  from  Hedon 

Sir  Robert  D^Arcy  Ilildyard,  Bart,  if  Henry  Maisiers,  Esq. 

Wold  Cottage,  eight  miles  from  Bridlington,  ten  miles  from 
DriiBeld Edward  Topham,  Esq. 

Wood-House,  one  mile  from  Pocklington,  eight  miles  from 
Market  Weighton         •         .         .         .    Robert  DenUon,  Esq. 

On  entering  the  East  Riding  from  Scarbrough,  the  first  places 
worthy  of  notice  are  Filey  and  Hunmanby.    Filey  is  a  fishin;; 
village,  situated  in  both  the  North  and  the  East  Ridings,  the 
church  being  in  the  former,  and  the  town  in  the  latter,  at  the 
distance  of  eleven,  miles  south-east  from  Scarbrough,  and  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  nearly  east  from  Hunmanby.     The  situation 
of  this  village  on  the  shore  of  a  spacious  bay,  having  on  the 
land-side  a  pleasant  and  fertile  plain,  rising  from  Hunmanby 
towards  the  bea  in  gentle  swells,  and  covered  with  luxuriant 
crops,  is  very  agreeable.     Though  Filey,  when  seen  from  the 
Wolds,  seems  to  stand  in  a  very  deep  valley,  it  is  elevated  near 
a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  sands  being 
smooth^  firm,  and  extensive,  it  is  resorted  to  as  a  bathing  place 
by  many  who  prefer  its  retirement  before  the  elegant  amusements 
and  hveiier  scenes  of  Scarbrough.    A  deep  vaQey  or  glen  which 
separates  the  church  from  the  village,  and  runs  to  the  sea,  gives 
to  the  place  a  romantic  appearance.     Near  the  bottom  of  this 
dale,  which  is  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet  in  perpendicular  depth, 
is  a  spring  of  excellent  water ;  and  a  stone  bridge,  which  forms 
the  communication  between  the  two  opposite  declivities,  alibrds 
a  commodious  road  to  the  church,     llie  village  being  chiefly  in- 
habited by  fishermen,  is  but  indifferently  built ;  but  a  row  of 
handsome  lodging-houses  has  been  erected  for  the  acconmioda- 
tion  of  strangers  who  resort  .to  this  place  during  the  summer 
season. 

.  Filey  contains  between  5  and  600  inhabitants,  the  greater 
part  of  which  population  is  composed  of  the  Bshermen  and 
their  families.  The  fishery,  indeed,  is  carried  on  here  with 
great  spirit  and  success ;   and  not  fewer  than  eight  five-men . 

boats 
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boats  are  usually  sent  from  Filey  to  the  herring  fishery  at  Yar- 
mouth ;  a  greater  number  than  is  employed  by  any  other  fishing- 
town  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  except  Staiths^  eleven  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Whitby. 

At  the  noiAi-eastem  extremity  of  th^  bey  is  an  extraordinary 
ridge,  or  mole  of  natural  Tock»,  called  "  Filey  Bridge/'  which 
prcgects  near  half  a  mile  into  the  sea,  and  is  overflowed  at  high 
water,  but  is  left  perfectly  dry  when  the  tide  is  low.  These 
rocks  are  a  great  protection  to  the  bay  in  tempestuous  weather, 
as  the  sea  often  breaks  against  them  with  such  violence,  that 
the  foaming  waves  may  be  seen  from  Flambrough-head  and 
Scarbrough.  Upon  the  beach,  to  the  southward,  are  found 
cornelians,  which  indeed  abound  along  this  coast,  with  pebbles 
of  various  kinds ;  and  pieces  of  amber  have  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  been  met  with  in  walking  on  the  sands. 


HUNMANBY, 

About  the  midway  between  Scarbrough  and  Bridlington,  h 
well-built  and  pleasantly  situated,  being  surrounded  by  6,000 
acres  of  fertile  land,  and  adorned  by  -a  considerable  quantity  of 
ornamental  wood,  chiefly  growing  on  an  elevated  site,  called 
the  Castle-hill,  where  are  still  to  be  traced  the  foundations  of 
an  ancient  fortress.  From  this  place  the  ground  slopes,  with  a 
regular  and  almost  imperceptible  descent,  toward  the  beautiful 
and  picturesque  bay  of  Filey.  Hunmanby  had  formerly  a  mar- 
ket, which  was  held  on  Tuesday ;  but  has  been  long  discontinued, 
in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  increase  of  those  of  Bridling-  , 
ton  and  Driffield,  occasioned  by  the  amelioration  of  the  port 
of  the  former,  and  the  canal  cut  from  tlie  latter  place  to  the 
river  Hull- 

From  an  inquisition  taken  2d  Edward  the  First,  at  the  death 
of  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  great-great-grandson  of  Gilbert  de  Gaunt, 
uncle,  by  the  mother^s  side,  of  the  Conquennr ;  it  appears  that 
this  chieflain  held  the  manor  of  Hunmajnby  by  barony ;  and  that, 

on 
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on  the  marriage  of  his  son  Gilbert  with  Lora  de  Baliol,  he  settM 
it  in  dowry  upon  his  new  daughter-in-law.*  This  marriage, 
however,  pro\  ing  unproductive  of  issue,  tlie  lordship  passed,  by 
the  union  of  his  daughter  Margaret  with  William* de  KerdesUm, 
into  the  Kerdeiiton  family  ;  and  a  parliamentary  baron  of  that 
namt:  died  34th  Edward  the  Third,  possessed  of  tlie  manor  of 
Holagh,  inSwaledale,  "  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Hundemanby:*' 
one  third  of  it  also  was,  a  few  yeans  ago,  afterwards  eiyoyed, 
most  probably  in  like  manner,  through  female  deri^'atioo,  by 
John  dc  Clifton,  who  engaging  in  the  crusade,  fell  at  Rhodes 
12th  Richard  the  Second,  and  was  bequeathed  by  him,  together 
with  some  other  estates,  to  his  son  Constantiae. 

These  divided  manorial  righU,  anciently  tripartite,  under  the 
names  of  Ross,t  Lennox,  and  Rossmore,  are  now  u^iited  to- 
gether, with  the  propejty  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  town* 
ship,  in  tlie  hands  of  Humphrey  0:sbaldeston,  Esquire,  who 
has  recently,  by  building  new  farm-houses,  and  making  nu- 
merous plantations,  as  well  as  by  embellishing  the  grounds 
more  immediately  contiguous  to  his  residence,  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  and  ornament  of  the  estate.  Ihe 
mansion  house  is  an  ancient  structure,  adorned  with  modem 
^  embeUishments ;  tlie  gardens  are  spacious,  and  the  plantation! 
flouribhing.  A  sumptuous  monument,  on  the  nortli  side  of  the 
chancel  in  the  parish  church,  commemorates  those  of  the  Os- 
baldeston  family,  who  died  within  the  last  century,  from  William 
Osbaldeston,  Esquire,  who  died  A.  D,  1707,  and  whose  name  was 

inserted 

•  This  favored  leader,  tlie  first  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  who  was  endowed  by  h» 
royal  nephew  witli  the  laads  of  a  Uaoish  rebt^l  named  Tour,  'a  said  to  hare 
possessed,  besides  these,  majiy.iordships  ui  Bturks,  Oxfordshire,  Yorkshhc,  Cuii> 
bridgesUire^  Bucks,  Herts,  Xortbaiuptoashire,  Uutlandshire,  and  Leicester- 
shire;  aud  130  in  Lincolnshire  alone,  in  \\bich  county  he  marie  FoUungham 
the  head  of  his  barony.  Frequent  mention  of  him  occurs  of  course  in  Dooms- 
day book.  To  extend  still  farther  this  enormous  area  of  property,  he  married 
Alice,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Hn^  de  Mcntfort.  He  died  in  the  reign  of 
William  RuAis,  and  w«s  buried  in  Bardncy  Abbc)-. 

t  A  fine  tract  of  fertile  taond,  near  .tte  fom-p,  stiU  rctahis  Hit  oame  of  JLtm- 
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inserted  in  the  list  of  the  intended  knig^hts  of  the  Royal  Oak,* 
down  to  Fountayne  Went  worth  Oshaldeston,  Esquire,  M.  P.  for 
Scarbrough,  who  died  June  10,  I770.t  The  church  contains 
two  or  three  other  monuments,  remarkable  chiefly  for  their 
•impUcity. 

Over  the  central  arches  of- the  church  are  emblazoned,  in 
eleven  distinct  fields,  the  armorial  bearings  subscribed  with 
the  names  of  ancient  lords  of  the  place.  Of  the^e  tlie  first  is, 
by  lapse  of  time,  rendered  illegible.  The  2d,  Sylvester  Grim- 
ston  ;X  3d,  Edward  Lord  Ross ;  4th,  Hugh  Giiunt,§  Earl  of  Ches- 
ter, and  Agnes  his  wife  ;  5tb,  John  CouNtable,  and  Beatrix  his 
wife;  6th,  Gilbert  Gaunt, l|  and  Lady  Howell  his  wife; 
7th,  Alan  Lord  Percy, ^  and  Lady  Emma  his  wife;  8th, 
Peter  de  Manley,  Lord  of  Dela^ue,**  and  Lady  Jane,  his 
wife ;  9th,  Ralph,  Lord  Fitzwrig^ht,  and  Dame  Anne  his  wife; 
jOth,  William  Osbaldeston,  Esquire,  who  married  Anne,  third 

daughter 

*  This  order  wm  intended  tn  liave  been  instituted  by  Charlee  the  Second,  at 
the  Restoration  ;  but  throug^h  the  fear  of  revi%'ing  or  keeping  alive  party  dis* 
tinctions,  the  design  was  judiciously  abandoned. 

f  Of  this  fomily,  which  came  from  Osbaldeston,  in  Lancashire,  and  is  car- 
ried up  by  a  pedigree,  attested  by  Dugdale,  to  the  year  1485  ;  the  first  men- 
tioa  occurs  in  the  parish  register  of  Hunmanby,  in  the  baptism  of  Frances, 
daughter  of  Edi^-ard  Osbaldeston,  Esq.  Jan.  24,  1627-8. 

X  The  Grimston  interest,  in  Hunmanby,  was  derived  through  a  female  line, 
from  the  r>*£sloterilles  or  Stoutvilles,  who  can  be  traced  up  to  the  earliest  pages 
of  the  parish  registers  of  Hunmanby,  commencing  A.  D.  1584,  in  which  year 
occur  two  of  the  name  of  Hundemaodeby,  and  of  whom  tbe  progenitor  is  found 
in  tbe  original  roll  of  Battle  Abbey  as  *<  Le  Seigneur  D'EstoteviUe.'* 

§  A  Gaunt  of  this  name  is  recorded  as  son  of  the  Conqueror's  uncle  Gilbert 
de  Gaunt ;  but  perhaps  he  assumed  his  motlicr*s  name,  and  founded  the  family 
of  the  Barons  Montford,  of  Beldesert 

1]  Gilbert,  grandson  of  the  Conqueror's  uncle  of  that  name,  is  said  to  have 
been  compelled  to  marry  Hawyse,  (as  the  Howell  in  the  maral  inscription 
KhouUi  undoubtedly  be  read,)  niece  of  Bauulph,  Earl  of  Chester,  and  daughter 
•f  William  de  Bomare,  Earl  of  Lincoln. 

f  This  nobleman's  wife  was  daughter  to  the  Conqueror's  uncle  so  often  mea- 


**  This  name  first  occurs  in  tbe  Gaunt  pedigree,  as  the  husband  of  Nicholas 
daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  who  died  2d  jEdwmnl  tk«  First. 
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daughter  of  Sir  George  Wentwortb,  of  Woolay,  knigbt,  by 
his  second  wife  Everild,  daughter  of  Christopher  Maltby,  Esq. 
and  11th,  Sir  Christc^her  Osbaldeston,  his  son,  who  married 
Ist,  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Strickland,  of  Boynton, 
Bart,  and  2d,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Fountayne,  of  Mel- 
ton, Esq. 

A  grant*  preserved  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  mentions  Hon- 
demanby  as  the  "  Matrix  Ecclesia  cum  Capellis  eisdcm  (fore, 
eidem)  pertinentibus  cujus  parochia  est.  Burtone,  Newtone,  For- 
dune,  Mustune,  Folethorpe,  (now  quite  extinct,) "Rutone  et  Bar- 
kerdale.'*t  Of  these  affiliated  chapelries.  Burton,  (North  Burton) 
Wold  Newton,  Muston  and  Reighton,  continue  to  pay  a  email 
annual  sum  towards  the  repairs,  &c.  of  the  mother  churcb ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  last-named  place,  to  bury  their 
dead  in  the  church-yard.  At  Barkerdale,|  or  Bartondale  there 
is  no  chapel  at  present,  and  only  a  single  farm-houae  remaining; 
and  the  chapel  of  Fordun  has  service  performed  in  it  by  the 
vicar  of  Hunmanby  only  twice  in  the  year,  viz.  on  Good-Friday, 
and  the  feast  of  St.  Stephen. 

The 

*  Entitled,  **  Cbarta  Roberti  (rather  Walteri]  de  Gaunt,  de  restanraUoiM 
Bardcneycnsis  Comobii.** 

t  Dugdalc  Monatticon,  II.  847. 

X  Of  the  name  of  this  place,  and  also  of  tliat  of  Hundenianby  or  Hunmanbv, 
a  derivation  has  been  suggested  from  the  ancient  existence  of  wolves  in  the  ri- 
cinity,  as  if  the  hounds,  kept  for  their  extirpation,  had  been  kennelled  in  Barker- 
dale,  and  the  hounds-man  or  huntsman  had  resided  at  Hundcmanby.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  charter  of  25th  Henry  the  Sixth,  that  Achomr,  Lord  of  Flixtoo, 
a  vilkige  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  about  foar  miles  nearly  nortii-west  froD 
Hunmanby,  in  the  reign  of  King  Athelstan,  "  built  an  hospital  for  one  aldci^ 
man,  and  fourteen  brothers  and  sisters,  at  Flixton  aforesaid,  for  the  prtserrt- 
tion  of  people  travelling  that  way,  that  they  might  not  be  deroared  by  woItcs, 
and  other  wild  beasts,  then  abounding  there  ;  endowing  the  said  hospital  with 
!;everal  possessions  at  Flixton,  which  were  afterwards  augmented  by  other  be- 
nefactions, and  confirmed  by  the  aforesaid  King  Henry,*'  &c  Dngd.  Monasti- 
con. A  certain  portion  of  land,  in  this  vicinity,  is  still  distinguished  by  tfat 
name  of  <'  Wblfland  ;"  and  on  the  spot  where  the  hospital  stood,  is  now  a  (uu- 
house  called  Spittal. 
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The  vicarage  house,  which  stands  near  the  church,  has  been 
greatly  improved  and  embeUished,  both  by  buildings  and  planta- 
timis,  under  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Francis  Wrangham^ 
M.A.  F.R.S.  Of  this,  and  of  the  expense  (above  1,300/.)  a 
alight  memorial  is  preserved  upon  a  stone  placed  in  an  incon- 
spicuous,  part  of  the  wall  of  the  mansion,  by  the  following  in* 
scription. 

iBDJES-  HASC£- 

ANTE  A. 

MALE-  MATERIATAS*  ARCTAS  •  RVIXOSAS* 

C-  L-   GO  •  PLVS.  MINVS-  H-  S- 

DE-  SVA-  PECVNIA- 

IMPENSIS- 

QVOD.  FELIX-  PAVSTVM-  QVE-  SIT- 

REFEcrr-  Avxrr-  ornavit- 

FRANCISCVS.  WRANGHAM. 

VICARIVS. 


A-  D.    M-  DCCC-  in- 

The  population  of  Hunmanby  has  been  augmented  by  the 
unusual  proportion  of  a  full  fifth  part,  from  757  to  904,  from 
no  other  assignable  cause  than  its  inclosure,  which  took  place 
about  the  commencement  of  that  period.  From  the  average  of 
births  and  deaths,  indeed,  and  the  ages  at  which  the  latter  fre- 
quently occur,  the  situation  of  the  town,  and  its  neighbourhood, 
appears  to  be  favorable  to  health  and  longevity.  In  one  year,  1807, 
when  the  number  of  births  was  twenty-seven,  that  of  the  deaths 
amounted  only  to  seven;  and  of  the  latter,  one  took  place 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  In  the  same  year  were  buried,  at  Hun- 
manby, two  persons  from  the  neighbouring  village  of  Reighton, 
of  eighty-two  and  eighty-four,  and  one  from  Bridlington  of 
eighty-three  years  of  age.  In  the  preceding  year,  there  died 
at  Hunmanby,  one  person  of  eighty-six,  and  two  at  Muston  of 
eighty-two  and  ninety-three  years  of  age :  and  in  the  following 
year,  when  the  whole  number  of  burials  amounted  to  thirteen,  five 
of  them  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Hunmanby,  were  of  the  ages 
of  80,  82,  82,  84,  and  89.     In  the  twenty-one  years  at  the  end 
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of  the  h&t  txninrj,  the  annpal  sn'erage  of  births  wis  eleven  adl 
three  quarters  males  and  eleven  females^  and  of  deaths  nine  males 
and  nine  and  a  half  females.  This  disproportion  of  bir^  and 
deaths  may  be  ascribed  to  the  infhix  of  young  couples,  which 
of  hde  years  has  considerably  increased.  But  from  the  average 
number  of  deaths,  supposing  the  population  of  the  whole  parish, 
at  that  time,  to  have  been  1,300,  it  appears  that  the  ratio  is  onW 
one  in  seventy,  which  must  be  considered  as  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  mortality,  and  a  striking  proof  of  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate. 

\f  OLD  NEWTON, 

A  SMALL  village,  nearly  five  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Hun- 
manby,  is  rendered  remaikable  by  certain  natural  phsnomeoa, 
which  merit  the  attention  of  the  philosophical  tourist.  One  ofthe»e 
is  the  sudden  eruption  of  very  clear  and  cold  water,  called  the 
Gipsies,*,  which  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  vicinity,  in  winter 
or  early  in  the  spring.  It  is  then  seen  trickling  through  the  grass 
where  the  ground  is  not  broken,  and  sometimes  rushing  with 
considerable  force  through  the  surface ;  and  the  emission  of  water 
is  oflen  so  copious  as  to  constitute  a  very  considerable  stream, 
filling  a  drain  twelve  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep,  caHed  by  the 
country-people  the  Gipsey^race,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
sea.  This  is  probably  the  re*appearance  of  a  Wold  stream, 
running  eastward  till  it  is  absorbed  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of 
this  village ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  accelerated  and  augmented 
by  a  continuance  of  heavy  rains ;  and  indeed  the  Gipsies  never 
make  their  appearance  except  in  a  very  wet  season,  when  they 
sometimes  flow  during  two  or  three  months,  and  then  totally 
cease,  leaving  scarcely  a  mark  to  distinguish  the  place  from 
which  the  water  issued. 

But  one  of  the  most  exti*aordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  ever 
observed  in  this,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  occurred  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wold  Newton,  on  the  thirteenth  of  December, 

1795, 

•  It  must  he  •bserred  that,  in  this  word,  the  G  is  sounded  hard. 
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1795,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  when  ft  stone,  of  the 
weight  of  fifty-six  pounds,  fell  from  some  superior  region.  The 
place  where  it  fell  is  about  one  third  of  a  mile  nearly  west  from 
Wold  Cottage,  the  seat  of  £dward  Topham,  Esq.  who,  in  order 
to  commemorate  the  event,  has  erected  an  obelisk,  with  this  in- 
scription : — 

"  Here 
On  this  spot,  Dec.  IStb,  179S, 
Fell  from  the  atmosphere 
An  extraordinary  stone. 
In  breadth  twenty-eight  inches, 
lo  length  thirty-six  inches. 
And 
Whose  weight  was  fifty-six  pounds. 
This  colomn, 
In  memory  of  it, 
Was  erected  by 
EdM-ard  Topham, 
1799. 

The  following  account  was  communicated  by  Major  Topham 
himself,  *  and  is  published  in  a  work,  on  British  mineralogy,  by 
Mr.  Sowerby,  in  whose  museum  the  stgne  is  now  deposited. 

"  The  stone  in  question  fell  within  two  fields  of  my  house. 
The  weather  was  misty,  and  at  times  inclining  to  rain;  and  though 
there  was  some  thunder  and  lightning  at  a  distance,  it  was  not 
till  the  falling  of  the  stone  that  the  explosion  took  place,  which 
abrmcd  the  surrounding  country,  and  which  created  so  dis- 
tinctly the  sensation  that  something  very  singular  had  hap- 
pened." 

#  "  When  the  stone  felt,  a  shepherd  of  mine,  who  was  returning 
from  his  sheep,  was  about  159  yards  from  the  spot;  and  John 
Shipley,  one  of  my  farming  men,  was  so  near  the  spot  where  it 
fell,  that  he  was  struck  very  forcibly  by  some  of  the  mud  and 
earth  raised  by  the  stone  dashing  into  the  earth,  which  it  pene- 
trated to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches,  and  seven  afterwards  into 

the 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  writrr  of  this  voIuBie. 
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the  chalk  rock ;  making  in  alL  a  depth  of  nineteen  inches  from 
the  burface.  ♦" 

''  When  the  gtone  was  pacing  through  the  air,  which  it  did 
in  a  north-west  direction  from  the  sea-coast,  numbere  of  persons 
distinguished  a  body  passing  through  the  clouds,  though  notable 
to  ascertain  what  it  was ;  and  two  sons  of  the  clergyman  of 
Wold  Newton,  (a  village  near  me)  saw  it  pass  so  distinctly  by 
them,  that  they  ran  up  immediately  to  my  house  to  know  if  apy 
thing  extraordinary  had  happened. 

"  In  the  different  villages,  over  which  the  stone  took  its  di- 
rection, various  were  the  people  who  heard  the  noise  of  some- 
thing passing  through  the  air,  accurately  and  distinctly,  though 
they  could  not  imagine  what  was  the  cause  of  it ;  and,  in  maoy 
of  the  provincial  newspapers,  these  accounts  were  published,  at 
the  time,  from  difierent  persons." 

''In  fact,  no  circumstance  of  the  kind  had  ever  more  concur- 
rent testimonies ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  stone  itself,  while  it 
resembles  in  composition  those  which  are  supposed  to  hate 
fallen  in  various  other  parts  of  the  world,  has  no  counterpart  or 
resemblance  in  the  natural  stones  of  the  country,  f" 

"  The  stone,  in  its  fail,  excavated  a  place  of  the  depth  before 
mentioned ;  and  of  something  more  than  a  yard  in  diameter.  It 
had  fixed  itself  so  strongly  in  the  chalk  rock,  that  it  required 
labour  to  dig  it  out.'* 

"  Onbei  ig  broifght  home,  it  was  weighed,  and  the  weight  at 
that  time  w as  fifly-six  pounds,  which  has  been  diminished  in  a  small 

degree 

*  The  coluiim  is  erected  exactly  over  the  place  which  the  gtone  excarated  hf 
its  fall. 

t  The  writer  of  this  rolume,  in  one  of  his  tours  through  Yotkshire  in  181^, 
copied  Uie  inscription  on  the  column,  and  saw  a  piece  of  the  stone  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Re?.  Francis  Wrangham,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  Vicar  of  Hunmanbj.  It 
has  a  black  and  vitrified  surface,  exhibiting  marj£S  of  a  volcanic  origin,  or  st 
least  of  having  been,  by  some  means,  exposed  to  the  action  of  iSre :  the  inside  is 
white,  and  of  a  granulated  but  very  compact  texture  :  its  weight,  in  proportioQ 
to  that  of  marble  is,  according  to  the  Count  de  Boumon's  analjsb,  as  3,508  ts 
3,716,  and  its  composition  is  totally  different  from  that  of  any  Iciad  of  stone  fvt 
discovered. 
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deg^M  it  prMn^  b^  diAMBt  yieees  beiiig  Weea  frdm  i^  m  pre^ 
Mils  to  diAmit  literati  of  tke  ttlwa^.  ib.  Uijag,  tkft  aati« 
ftmty,  bk  Us  MMuit  of  "  8ky«iilkft  stones''  has  paUished  sii 
Aoesiut  of  this,  vidi  jtosijr  ouiom  sad  lesmsd  raiiaifcsi,  on  thooe 
vkich  hftiPe  ftJkn  si  dUftrait  potiods.^' 

"  .AH  ttete  three  wteesses,  who  esir  H  M,  agrae  peifeetly  ia 
their  aiWNBl  of  the  1101111^  of  its  feS,  and  that  they  sew  »  dork 
My  poasii^  thnmgh  the  air,  and  ritinalely  strike  the  gMond; 
ind  thoogh^  fram  their  aitnation  ahd  charaetera  in  life,  they  ctnU 
hSTo  no  poaaU^  ohfett  in  detailiiif  a  febe  aoeoiint  of  this  trans- 
netioB,  I  feii  ao  desitoiia  of  giTiBg  this  matter  erery  degree  of 
attihnnticity,  that  is  a  msgislrate,  I  took  their  aoeoont  nfon  oath^ 
hnnedialely  oh  my  retori  into  the  odimtry.  I  aaw  no  reaeon  to 
donbt  any  of  their  etidenoe,  afler  the  most  adnnte  intestigatioD 
ofrt/' 

The  notion  of  stones  iklH^g  from  aboTo,  hae  prerailed  hi  Va- 
tions  oooniriosj  and  in  dnoM  orery  period  of  aodety ;  hot,  im  it 
l^peared  inqioSBible  to  neooolit  by  natural  cMaes  for  this  phieno- 
mennn,  phifessphors  in  general  rejected  the  fact,  or  affirmed,  s4 
leaa^  that  if  stones  did  actoally  fall,  they  had  first  been  ejected 
ikMB  the  earth  by  aoaae  Tolcanie  emptiott.  The  ancient  aoeounto 
of  naiiail  phnmsaMna,  indeed,  were  generally  supported  by  sos* 
picions  endeaoe,  or  di^paised  by  fiction;  and  the  finst  Wrative  of 
Una  kind,  that  has  been  presented  to  the  woiU  under  circnv-« 
i  of  credible  aeeumcy,  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Gaasendi, 
himself' the  eye  witness  ef  what  he  relates.  On  tho 
97th.  Nov.  1627,  the  dty  being  dear,  he  saw  o  burning  stone 
fen  on  Moant  VaiBir,  between  the  towns  of  CkltHanmes,  and 
PeOie,  in  Ptorence.  Its  fall  was  accompanied  by  a  noise  like  the 
discharge  of  artillery,  and  its  weight  was  found  to  be  fifty  nine 
pounds.  Having  only  this  one  solitary  instance  to  examine,  I10 
concluded  fliat  the  stone  came  from  some  neighboaring  monntaii^ 
which  had  been  in  a  transient  state  of  volcanic  eruption.  But 
snoeessire  instances  of  this  ki&4»  being  wHnassed  daring  the 
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hcrt  two  centari^*^  the  attention  ^f  jphiloaophers  "Vti^  'ai-kngtli, 
seriously  di¥)BCted  to  this  cuiioas  suhject  Aocnnte  aoc«dnttf  of 
the  fall  o?  $tdne6  were  collocted  fffkn  different  qnartent.  Thf 
stones  themselves  were  care^y  examiaedy  and  cheadetlly  ma- 
lized.  And  the  result  of  variooi  etperimiaitB,  made  by  M.  di 
La  Lande,  M.  La  vomer,  M.  VavqueliB,.Connt  de  Boahioii,  and 
our  tngcniottif  couatrymaa,  Mr*  Howard,  pfroves  ib  a  dononatiadoBt 
that  the  stones  wiii<4i  have  lalleift  at  diiRtent  tiiii^B  ott  the  earth', 
in  France,  Italy,  England,  ahd  the  Eaoit  Indidsi  are  prectaely  al 
the  same  natarb,  ctonaisting  of  the'isanie  simple  subataneea,  nearly 
in  the  same  proportions,  and  comhined  in  the  same  manner,  ao  as 
to  form*  heterogeneous  aggregates,  ^f  which  tiiB  genetid  reaeoh 
blanee  to  each  otfter  is  complete.  And  it  is  not  less  '^oithy  al 
observation,  that  no  other  bodies 'compoaed  of  the  sane  ingre- 
dients have  yet  been  discovered  on  our  globe. 

Bat  the  origin  of  these  stonea  whidi  fall  from  the  atmosphate, 
is  the  qnestkm  that  puzzles  philosophical  sagacity  and  reaeafdu 
To  those  who  would  ascribe  them  to  the  action  of  Tolcanoes,  it 
may  be  answered  that  no  volcano  is  known  in  India,  in  Bohemia, 
in  France,  or  in  Britain :  or  if  it  be  supposed  that  theae  bodi^ 
are  proje^ed  by  Etna,  Hecla,  &c.  to  so  vast  distances,  thia  ia 
evidently  explaining  what  is  mysterious,  by  assmaing'  what  aecna 
impossible.  As  the  Yorkshire  stone  fdl  within  seven  miles  ai 
tiie  sea  coast,  and  is  said  to  have  come  with  aii  oblifne  deaottt 
from  that  quMer,  it  has  been  surmised  fay  some,  that  it  night 
have  been  projected  by  the, sadden  eruption  of  a  snb-maane  vol* 
caiio,  and  that  the  volcano  itadf  might  have  been  nMttantaneoaalj 
Istinguished  by  the  immense  mass  of  waters  ruahingr  "i^  ^ 

Crater. 

.'*  Two  of  these  stones. fell  in  the  year  1672>  neiir  Verona  in  Italj,  ont 
of  them  weighed  three  haudred,  nnd  the  other  two  hundred  pounds.  On 
the  17ih  March,  17<«8.  one  fell  in  France;  and  on  the  l9th  December,  tW 
6)*nie  yckr  a  shuwer  of  stonek  fell  near  Benares,  m  India. 

t  See  obtetvations  on  M.  ProQst*#'pftper,  J^riHil  Phjsiqn^,  Vol.  IX  Ba- 
(rofpect  of  philosophical,  &c.  Discoveries,  1.  p.  {08. 
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Cifster.  This  oonjeetnre,  however,  cafinot  apply  to  stones  of 
a  similar  nature  which  have  ftllen  at  a  vast  distance  from  tlie 
fca.  Another  hypothesis,  which  supposes  that  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  stones  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  and  are  united  hy 
the  ignition  of  a  meteor,  or  hy  the  electric  fldd,  is  still  more 
vagoe  and  improbable*,  than  that  of  a  volcanic  origin.  It  is 
possiMe  that  iron,  silica,  &c.  may  be  compounds  of  osygen,  hy- 
drogen, &c.  but  we  have  no  grounds  to  believe  that  to  be  the 
case;  and  the  hypothesis  must  be  extremely  hazardous  that  rests 
on  mere  possibilities. 

The  Edinburgh  reviewers,  after  having  examined  all  tie  va- 
rious  opinions  formed  on  this  subject,  thus  conclude  their  inves- 
tigation. ''  But  an  hypothesis  may  perhaps  suggest  itself  vnin- 
cumbered  by  any  of  the  foregoing  diiBculties,  if  we  attend  to  the 
snowing  undoubted  truths :" 

*'  As  the  attraction  of  gravitation  extends  over  the  whole  pla* 
netary  system,  a  heavy  body  placed  at  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
is  affected  chiefly  by  two  forces,  one  drawing  it  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  another  drawing  it  towards  that  of  the 
noon.  The  latter  of  these  forces,  however,  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison greatest  at  or  near  the  moon's  surface.  Bat  as  we  re- 
cede from  the  moon,  and  approach  to  the  earth,  this  force  de- 
creases, while  the  other  augments;  and  at  one  point  between  the 
two  planets,  these  forces  are  exactly  equal,—- so  that  a  heavy 
body  phced  there,  must  remain  at  rest.  If,  therefore,  a  body  is 
projected  from  the  moon  towards  the  earth,  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  carry  it  beyond  this  point  of  equal  attraction,  it  must  necessa- 
rily fall  to  the  earth.  Nor  would  it  require  a  very  great  impulse, 
to  throw  the  body  within  the  sphere  of  the  earth's  superior  at- 
traction^  Supposing  the  line  of  projection  to  be  that  which 
joins  the  centre  of  the  two  planets,  and  supposing  them  to  remain 

2D2  at 

*  This  is  the  hypothcsii  of  M.  Ivirn,  Vide  hii  treatise,  "  Des  pierres 
tomb^es  da  del,  on  Lithologie  Atnospheriquei  Paris,  An.  llroe^  de  is  Rcpul* 
Ji^te. 
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^  re5t»  it  haa  b«eii  demonatrato^^  <mi  the  NfwtonifLii  estiiimtioii 
of  the  moon's  niass^  that  %  force  of  pnpectioii  m^viqg  the  body 
(2^000  feet  in  a  second^  would  entirely  detafh  it  firqin  tl^^  mooi;^ 
and  throw  it  upon  the  earth*  This  en^mate  of  the  mooi'v  xj^m, 
\»,  howevec^  ii^w  adqutted  to  be  ^^ish  gtf^v  ikign  the  tni^i 
and  upon  M.  de  hi  Place's  c^cu^tiqa,  it  has  been  shewn  thai  a 
force  of  little  metre  than  one  half  the  above  pfiwe^^  would  be  «uf- 
$cient  to  produce  the  effect.  A  proje^ik,  thenar  moving  from  tbe 
9100^  with  a  velocity  ^bo|^  three  tim^  greater  than  that  of  ^ 
cannon-ball,  wobH  in&Ilibly  reach  the  earth;  and  there  can  bft 
little  doubt,  th^t  such  forces  are  exq^  by  Tolcipses  during 
eruptions,  as  well  as  by  the  production  of  steam  from  subt«r« 
can?ous  hea|.  We  i|Bi^y  easily  inmguie  such  cai^se  of  motion  to 
exist  in  the  moon,  as  wcfl  aa  in  the  earth.  Indeed  several  okficr- 
vations  have  rendered  the  existence  of  volcanoes  there  extremely 
probable.  In  tbe  ca^cubntion  just  now  referred  to,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  no  allowance  is  made  ibr  the  resistance  of  any  medium 
an  the  placeu  Vfhere  the  motion  is  generated.  In  6ct,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  from  opti^  oonsidecalien%  that  the  moon 
has  no  atmosphere/' 

"  A  body  falliiiig  from  the  m9<w  «pen  the  earth,  after  htsipg 
impelled  by  such  a  force  as  we  h^ve  beeii  describing,  wonld  set 
reach  us  in  less  tha^  fif o.  days  and  a  half.  U  would  enter  omr 
atmosphere  v^ith  a  velocity  of  nearly  25,000  feet  in  a  second ;  but 
the  resistance  o(  the  air  inereatiji^  with  the  velocity,  wenld  soon 
greatly  reduce  it,  and  render  it  uuifornL  We  may  remark,  hov* 
ever,  that  all  the  accounts  of  fellen  stones  Dgree  in  attributuig  to 
the  luminous  bodies  a  rapid  n^otion  in  the  air,  and  the  effects  t>f 
a  very  considerable  momentivn  to  the  fragments  w^iieh,  reach  the 
ground.  The  ohUque  direction  in  which  they  always  fell,  muit 
tend  gceatiy  to  diminish  tliieir  penetrating  power*/'  As  to  tbe 
momentum  here  mentioned,  it  ia  necessarily  common  to  all  bodies 
of  considerable  weight  falling  from  a  great  elevation.    But  the 

obli^ty 

*  Edinburgh  ReWew,  iii.  p.  399,  and  400. 
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•Uiquity  pf  their  descent  appew*  to  Bulitate  against  the  hypo- 
thesis of  their  lanar  orig:in;  as  they  seem  to  be  acted  upon  by  an 
ifflpnlK^  diSreni  from  the  power  of  f^nmwitmt  %hktt,  it  might 
lie  piesyluril>  ^ald^  Isng  befera  t&ey  rteelt  tiie  eavth^  gife  thenr 
a  perpenfi^ilnr  dKreetidn  tothofli  its  centre.  Anether  diAcnlty 
aba  arisei  frai*  the  high  stM  of  igtiiiion,  in  whieh  the  greatest 
naAiher of tiieae  ^ingdsffbtfdiea hare <ktirst appeared.  Itdoes  not 
MMid  aeem  emif  to  coneeite  how  their  ptesi^e  thtfotfgli  so  rare 
m  iMas  thcf  a^BMapberti^  o6ohly  by  tlie  gtsaMsiriipidity  6f  Aotiau, 
hme  ifaneritfld  ally  ebiMimAMr  degree  of  hM,  ^  sajpposhig  f h«m 
ta  Ittfebeen  piir»je^ted  in  dh  %ntted  stifte  fr6m  limar  volcanoes^ 
it  appMra  aeareely  prMiaMey  that  tte  ignMMi  should  be  pre- 
§etiH  daring  tbe  spaice  ^f  time  thai  h  neeeagary  Ibr  Aeir  pas- 
flggerftoari  the  AMMMi  to  the  eaitk  '*  Viewing  an  we  do^  say  tha 
Bdhibtti^h  levlewM^^'  the  hypotheais  6(  their  hmar  origin,  as  by 
§m  tte  feaMf  pvobahte  in  every  ather  respeet,  we  wiH  acknowledge 
thai  this  dlfcunmanee  pitvanta  as  from  adoptng  it  with  en- 
tire satisAutlian.  And  irhfl^  we  see  so  many  intinctble  objections 
to  all  the  other  theories,  which  have  been  offered  for  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  -we  sinst  adnit  tint  thA  snpposition  least  liable 
to  contradiction  from  the  facts  is  nerertheless  sufficiently  excep- 
iionable  on  a  single  ground,  to  warrant  us  in  concluding  with 
VauqueliA  "  Le  parti  le  plus  sage  qui  nous  reste  a  prendre,  dans 
cet  ^tat  des  choses,  c'est  d'avouer  franchement  que  nous  ig- 
nofons  enticement  Forigine  de  ces  pierres,  et  les  causes  qui 
out  pu  les  produire.^'  The  most  prudent  measure  that  remains 
ibr  us  to  take,  in  this  state  of  things,  is  candidly  to  acknowledge 
that  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  these  stones,  and  of 
the  causes  by  which  they  may  have  been  produced*. 
At  the  distance  of  little  more  than  a  mile  from  Uunmanby,  is 

2D3  CANTON, 


*  It  it  nsl^  however,  «ai»to  «bs5rte>  that  the  h^potheui  of  the  lonar 
erigin  of  thete  ttone«,  b  generslly  ftdopted  by  men  of  the  greatest  scientific 
attatDmeott.  And  it  it  corroborated  in  no  small  degree,  by  the  far  greater 
dificalttef  aifociatcd  with  eHiy  ofter  hypotbetii. 
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GANTON, 

The  aeat  of  the  hoDovible  hnSlj  ef  Legard.  This  fiumi j, 
which  is  of  Noman  extraction^  beeame  posMssed  of  the  Lordship 
of  Anlaghby,  or  Anlaby,  near  Hull,  ia  the  year  1100,  by  the 
■wrriage  of  the  heiress  of  that  estate.  Tho  first  of  the  &nily 
that  settled  at  Ganton,  was  John,  commonly  distingoished  by  the 
name  of  John  de  Ga&ton,  a  younger  son  of  Ralph  Lsgard  of 
Aolaby,  Esq.  His  great  gwndsoii,  John  Legaid  Esq.  hmng 
given  proo&  of  his  loyalty  and  atUehment  to  Kiilg  Charles  IL 
as  bis  &ther  and  grandfather  had  to  Charles  I.  was  on  the  29th. 
Dec.  1660,  created  aBaronet.  He  married  Grace, oneofthedanglii> 
ters  of  Conyers  Lord  D'Arcy,  and  afterwards  F^rancea  eldest 
danghtisr,.  and  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  Sir  Thomas  WiddriogUnu 
By  this  second  marriage,  he  became  allied  to  the  noUe  tally  of 
Buckinghamshire.  Sir  John,  the  first  Baronet,  died  at  Gaaton^ 
in  1678,  and  his  &mily  has  ever  since  flourished  si  this  place, 
and  been  greatly,  respected  throughout  the  neighbourhood. 

SCAMPSTON, 

The  seat  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  St.  Quintin, 
is  about  sixteen  miles,  nearly  west  flrom  Hunmanby,  and  at  the 
same  distance  almost  south-west  from  Scarbrough*.  The  road 
from  York  and  Malton  to  Scarbrough,  lies  through  the  park;  and 
the  mansion,  which  is  seed  within  half  a  mile  to  the  north,  has  an 
elegant  appearance.  A  handsome  stone-bridge  crosses  a  fine 
stream  of  water,  which  flows  through  the  paik;  the  grounds  are 
agreeably  embellished  with  plantations,  and  numerous  herds  of 
various  kinds  of  deer,  browsing  by  the  side  of  the  road,  give 
animation  to  the  scene.  The  situation  of  Scampston,  however,  is 
low,  and  extremely  flat,  and  the  adjacent  country  dull,  and  unpic- 
turesque.  But  the  judicions  taste  of  the  late  Sir  William  St. 
Quintin,  Bart  who  died  in  1795,  grtetly  improved  the  scenery ; 

and 

*  6|  miles  eattvsrd  llrosi  Malton. 
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mA  a  BlefOe.  pUn  desiitale  of  every  naienU  advMilage^.haB  at 
a eensiteabl^ejcpfase beea  tendered lieautiful  by  art*. 

The  aneieiitaBd  baooaraUe  ftiaily  of  St  Qinntin,  derives  its 
mufue^wa  the  town  of  8t  Qoiiitiii^  in  France,  and  entered  Eag- 
la^  mi  the  Norman  invaaion.  The  name  ia  recorded  ^  the 
''  itoU  of  BMp  Abbey ;"  and  in  the  burial  vault  of  the  family  at 
Harphain;  about  five  miles  and  a  half  to  the  eastwf^d  of  Driffield, 
ia  a  -aeriea  of  moral  inacriptious,  commemorative  of  all.  the  Chiefa 
of  4his  name  and  title  from  Sir  Herbert  do  St  Qnintin,  vbo  ac- 
companied the  Duke  of  Normandy  .into  England,  and  died  a  few 
years  after  the  conquest,  to  tl^e  late  Sir  William  St  Quiotin, 
Bart  who  died  greatly  regretted,  as  be  'had  been  universally 
esteemed  for  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  the  liberality  of  hia 
disposition.  His  nephew  Williain  Darby,  Esq.  son  of  the  late 
Admiral  Darby,  succeeded  to  the  estsAes  of  the, family,  and  as- 
snnied  the  name  of  St  QointiiL  But  he  died  a  few  years  after* 
«kaid,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  is  yet  a  minor  about 
finrteen  yieais  of  age. 

SEtTRINGTON, 

About  three  miles  from  Scampston,  and  four  mites  from  Mai- 
ton»  is  the  seat  of  Sir  Mark  Masterman  Sykes,  Bart.  It  for« 
merly  belonged  to  the  honourable  fsmify  of  the  Mastermans,  and 
by  marriage  with  the  hetpess  came  into  the  possession  of  the  pre- 
sent proprietor.  •  The  situation  is  not  unpleassnt,  and  the  mansion 
has  received  many  modem  improvements. 

KIRKHAM^  PRIORY. 

At  the  distance  of  six  miles  southward  from  Malton,  and  very 
near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Derwent,  are  the  vestiges  of  this 

2  D  4  monastery 

*  n*  writer  of  this  ▼olumej  ow«t  4  tear  of  gratitude  and  respect  to  the 
nemory  of  Sir  William  St  Qointtn,  Bart,  who  died  A.  D.  1795,  with  ^hoiu 
he  celtiTsted  an  intimate  acquaintance,  during  a  long  scries  of  ^ears^  and 
turn  whofe  friendship  he  received  many  favours. 
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W  Adelina  ktt  wife,  and  defieiAWl  to  Ihe  Hdy  Tii^  Hii 
iftid  tohaTe  owecl  Mb  iMndatiMi  to  llie  Mkmb^fktnautmMi 

Sir  Walter  L'Eqpee  Ind  by  Ids  wife  AdeimA  oily  one  son,  irfto 
was  oKlravagantty  ibnd  of  nfiag  swift  iionei*  BatwUefcewis 
mie  day  indalging^  liiiiisdf  in  this  dirersioB^  near  Kirlebaa^  hii 
horse  happened  to  hB,  and  tiie  ymmg  naa  was  unfertmately 
kffled.  The  inconsolable  fiither^  hairing  now  no  heir  to  his  vaat 
estate^  resolred  to  devote  a  part  of  it  to  the  serrice  oF  CM;  aa4 
¥y  the  advice  of  his  ancle  WiRiam,  then  rector  of  flartoa^  Is 
fiNHided  a  priory  at  Kiikham^  and  endowed  H  wtth  ^  tens 
churches  appropriated  thereto^  the  pvofts  of  which^  together  wiA 
the  feofts,  and  other  poDScssions  in  Yorkshire,  and  Nbrtinmler* 
httid,  amounted  to  1  K)9  maritsf.^ 

Previous  to  the  generri  dissolution,  this  priory  was  vahed  at 
3001;  15s.  6d«  according  to  Speed,  hot  only  at  2691.  flr.  9d.  in 
Dogdale's  acconnt.  And  there  helonged  to  it  thtrtyMder  of 
lead^  fear  handred  and  forty  two  onnces  of  pfato«  and  seven  beHr, 
It  was  sarrendered  on  the  8th  Dec,  A,  D.  1539,  the  30th  of 
Henry  YIIL  by  John  Kildwicfc  the  prior,  and  seventeen  caaoDii 
In  Ae  32iid  Bwy  VIIL  H.  waa  gmtod  to  ak  Homy  Knevet, 
Knt  apd  Anne  bis  wife^  but  in  the  Mof  Edwnid  VI.  the  Eaii 
ff  Rotlaad  held  it  '<  do  Mge  in  d^  per  servia  miUtor.t"  ^ 
iriwai  QaacQ  SUzabelh«  19  the  ^  year  of  her  reig«,  gave'Us«M 
to  9im^  thia  manor^  wth  those,  of  BiUesdale,  St^eitos,  and 
Ryvalx,  to  Edward  YachowBi^  aniBjdwd  Laaftbert. 

The  priory  of  Ktrkham  is  sitasted  in  a  delightfol  vale,  watered 
by  the  Derwei^  U  ia  ^tMit.  t4  mtmVibk  the  area,  which  it 
pnoe  oovered;  but  the  foondations  now  visible,  though  modi 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  herbage,  are  very  extensive.  The 
scattered  rains  of  this  venerable  structure  are  sufficient  evidences 
of  its  ancient  magnificence*    A  noble  Gothic  tow^  beantifuDy 


^  Or  Feb*  «f pd,  A.  D,  llt2,  ride  Mon.  Aiig.  1.  p.  729. 

t  Burton*!  Monasticoa,  p.  573. 

t  "  In  chief  of  tfie  kingly  nilitvy  tervice," 
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with  ivy.  sto#«  1UI  the  jmtlTM,  nhm  H  ww  Movi 
MmhymhighwWl  Thfrwigihqmyrtqfth6g<te,i>Hieffh. 
cifJ  v^lig»  nw  iiwMHiMg  ef  the  — nirtofy.  Te  the  Mnlh^ 
veni,  the  eeBeni  ete  yet  te  he  eeen,  hat  hi  a  nuiMM  etele;  enl 
e  flnH  pert  ef  the  ivett  vf  the  ehnrael  hat  wHhelood  the  nregei 


HOWSHAM  HALL, 

The  seat  of  Henry  Cholmley,  Es^*  is  situated  at  the  disliMe 
ef  tuDo  miles  and  a  half  fnm  Kiridiam;  and  a  conaidenhle  part  ef 
the  stone  used  in  its  erection,  ia  said  to  have  heen  brovght  from 
the  ruins  of  the  priory.  The  mansion  is  large  and  el^gant^  the 
ailuakion  on  a  gently  rising  ground,  in  a  beantifiil  valley,  and 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  Denrent,  is  charmingly  agieeahle,  and 
the  pleasure  grounds  are  findy  embellished  with  plantations;  hut 
the  prospects  are  not  extensiYef. 

MKDSAL^ 

The  seat  of  Lord  Riddleton,  is  about  three  miles  and  a  half  to 
the  norCh-eastwsrd  of  Howsham,  and  nearly  five  miles  to  the  south- 
eastwvd  of  Malton.  It  stands  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Wolds, 
m  a  fine  sporting  country.  The  mansion  is  spacious  and  commo- 
&NIS,  and  die  pleasure  grounds,  adorned  with  extensive  planta- 
tiens,  contrihote  to  render  it  an  agreeable  residence. 

In  returning  eastward  towards  the  coast,  we  meet  with 

SUilMiEBS). 

The  highljr  enanented  sect  of  Shr  Mask  Mksferman  Sykes, 
fartl  silntfMl af  the distaneeof  twenty^lbur m9es north eastwaid 
fien  Turk,  eighteen  miles  nearly  south  ffom  Scaihrough,  and  se- 
venteen mifee  a&nest  west  firom  BridKngtom  The  mansion,  whid 
was  erected  by  the  btr  Sir  ehristopher  Sykes,  Bart,  from  his 


^  For  aikaceoeac  of  this  aneieat  sad  hononUe  hmWj  of  Cholmleji^  lee 
article  Whitbjr. ' 
f  Eowsham  ia  aiglrt  nilea  from  Matton,  and  twelve  miles  ftooi  Vor^* 
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f>wn  de»igB,  is  plaaoeclaq^  oftecated  in  «  8fif«rior  alyl^of  elfegtaee; 
the  library  in  iiartiaihr,  is  9,  qiaciouB  and  iiM^;iiiiic6nt  room,  wUh 
9.  8iq[»erUy  finished  ceiling. .  Jhe  p»vilioBS»  hpt  houses^  greei- 
housesi  and  other  omunental.  appendages^  are  all  in  the  most  de- 
gant  and  appropriate  styles  And  a-  lo%  arched;  gateway  ereeledi 
over  the  present  and  ancient  Roman  road  from  YoriL  to  Bridling* 
ton,  is  seen  at  a  considerable  distance  from  every  qaarter,  and 
has  a  fine  effect. 

^  Sh^dmere  is  situated  in  si  spacious  vale,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Yoritshire  Wolds,  and  may  lie  considered  as  the  ornament  of  that 
Bleak  and  hilly  district.  All  the  surrounding  scenery  displays 
the  jndicious  taste  of  the  late  and  present  proprietors :  the  cir- 
cumjacent hills  are  adorned  with  elegant  farm  houses  covered  with 
blue  slate,  and  resembling  villas  erected  for  the  purpose  of  rural 
retirement.  The  farms  are  in  as  high  a  state  of  cultivation  as  tiie 
soil  will  admit;  and  in  summer  the  waving  crops  in  the  fields,  the 
houses  of  the  tenantry  eleg^antly  constructed,  and  jodiciously  dis- 
persed, the  numerous  and  extensive  plantations  skirting  the  tUifCs 
of  the  hills,  and  the  superb  mansion  with  its  ornamented  grounds^ 
in  the  centre  of  the  vale,  form  a  magnificent  and  luxuriant  assem- 
blage, little  to  be  expected  in  a  country  like  the  Wolds;  and  to 
a  stranger  on  his  sudden  approach,  the  "  coup  d'oeil,''  is  singu- 
larly novel  and  striking. 

This  description  of  Sledmere  cannot  be  better  concluded,  than 
with  the  judicious  observations  of  the  historian  of  Scarhrongfa, 
respecting  the  improvements  made  by  Sir  Christopher  Sykes. 
"  The  pages  of  history  have  blazoned  the  deeds  of  heroes;  wlio^  in 
the  career  of  amlntipn  and  conquest,  have  subdued  and  descdated 
the  fertile  provinces;  but  how  much  more  dignified  a  character, 
in  the  eye  of  reason,  is  he  who  clothes  the  land  with  the  beauties 
of  a  new  creation,  converts  the  barren  waste  into  a  fertile  r^on; 
^nd^  diffuses  peace,  plenty,  and  cheerfulness,  through  an  extensive 
district*.*' 

BRIDUNGTON*. 

*  Uioderweirt  Hist  Scarbioogb  6«  9rd.  Sect  1st  p.  964. 
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BRIDUNGTON* 

1m  m  coBsidenible  nutiket  town,  in  the  wapentake  of  Dickering^ 
«l  ^ke  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  Scarbrongb,  and  one  mile 
§tam  the  sea.    It  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  extending 
aloiig  the  sooihern  declivity  of  a  small  elevation ;  and  its  sitok 
I  torn  is  both  pleasant  and  salubrious.     Towards  the  north,  the 

eouBliy  rises  for  more  than  a  mile  by  a  gentie  ascent :  to  fh» 
asoAb^  the  ground  gradually  slopes  into  a  beautiful  Valley,  which 
is  watered  by  a  considerable  rivulet.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
town  are  fertile  meadows,  and  pasture  grounds,  lying  along  the 
9ige  of  the  vale,  and  on  the  east  is  a  small  plain  extending  to 

^  At  the  east  end  of  the  town  stood  the  priory,  which  was  founded 

hf  Wateer  de  Gaunt  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

Ar  Ae  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  was  dedicated  to 

Ife  Yiighi  Mary.—"  This  priory,  says  Burton,  was  pleasantly 

aiteaiedy  being  defended  (or  sheltered)  on  the  north,  and  north- 

wert  by  the  Wolds,  having  a  pleasant  prospect  towards  the  sea 

M  the  east,  and  south-east  aide ;  but  although  the  canons  reiqied 

'  advantages  from  such  a  situation,  they,  nevertheless,  some- 

aofiered  by  the  enemies'  ships,  that  entered  this  harbour; 

I  npon  a  proper  representation  thereof,  king  Richard  11: 

A.  D.  1388,  granted  them  his  licence  to  inclose  this  priory 

walk,  and  houses  built  of  stone  and  lime>  and  the  same  to 

'  ibr  the  time  to  come,f 

Ckcat  privileges  and  immunities  were  granted  to  the  prior  and 

CMMla  of  Bridlington,  by  several  Popes.    Under  the  pontificate 

^ClBBOcent  ni.  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  1198,  to  A.  D.  1216, 

tta  caaoDS  having  "  complained  that  the  archdeacon  of  Ricfa- 

giHikg  to  one  of  their  churches,  had  travelled  with  ninety 

horses,  twenty  one  dogs,  and  three  hawks,  ''  tribus  avibns 

whereby  he  eonsmned  more^af  their  provisions  in  one 

honr, 

*  QStm  Bf«llii^|M»*od  now  lor  the  iMti  part  called  Burlington. 
t  If  oBaHieoD,  p.  at9. 
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hoar^ "  horn  brevi''  ihm  inM  hsre  naintaiiied  that  house  te 
a  long  time ;  the  Pope  forbade  for  the  time  to  come,  that  he  should 
iravel  with  any  more  attendance  than  is  allowed  by  the  statutes 
of  the  councifof  Lateran*/' 

This  monastery,  at  the  dissolution,  was  endowed  with  annual 
rents  to  the  amount  of  547L  6s.  Id.  as  valued  by  Dugdale^  or 
6821.  Ids.  9i.  according  to  Speed.  William  Wode,  or  Wolde^  the 
last  prior,  was  hanged  at  London  for  treason,  and  the  estates  be* 
loQging  fo  the  priory  were  therefore  confiscf tedf. 

The  church  of  the  priory  appears  by  its  remains  to  have  once 
Seen  a  noble  structure.  At  the  west  end  it  had  two  towers, 
which  are  now  demolished.  The  east  end,  and  the  transepts,  are 
also  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  remaining  part  is  only  a  fin^gment 
of  the  ancient  building.  The  west  end,  however,  yet  displays  no 
inconsiderable  degree  of  Gothic  magnificence,  and  the  date  1106^ 
preserved  on  a  slone  placed  rery  conspicuously  over  the  entrance^ 
is  supposed  to  mark  the  year  of  its  foundation.  Of  the  walls  and 
ibrtifications,  that  once  inclosed  the  priory,  nothing  remains  e^* 
sept  an  arched  gateway,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  from  the  west  end  of  the  church :  above  the  arch 
is  a  large  room,  now  used  as  a  town's  hall,  and  in  the  lower  part 
of  this  Gothic  structure,  are  some  gloomy  cells,  which  serve  as 
places  of  confinement  for  petty  delinquents. 

This  monastery  has  been  the  residence  of  several  peramis,  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  talents  and  erudition.  Among 
these  may  be  reckoned  Robert  the  Scribe,  a  prefect  of  the  canons 
ngubr  in  this  house«  He  flourished  about  the  year  1180,  and 
derived  his  name  firom  his  extraordinary  dexterity  in  writing,  an 
art  of  great  importance  before  the  invention  of  printing.  He  did 
not,  however,  confine  himself  to  the  profession  of  merely  tran* 

scribing 

*  Kfonastieod  Bbor.  Qhi  suprs;  By  the  twcntkitli  ranoa  of  the  sleveaih 
coundl  of  Lateran,  it  waf  decreed  that  in  vUiutiont,  an  archbibhopsiioiild  have 
no  more  than  fifty  horses  in  kit  retinoe,  a  Bisbop,  no  more  than  tbir^,  a  la- 
fate,  only  twentj-five,  and  an  archdeacon,  no  more  than  teteil.  MtnLp.  31S. 

t  Burton's  Monast,  Qbi  supra. 
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ifriUiig  the  wtrka  of  •then,  bat  left  U  ppsUrity  uifml  booto^if 
fai»  ovrn  coaqmBitiop. 

Joha  da  Bridliagtoii,  a  oitive  of  Ou  to«ni«  wm  emuifnUy  did* 
tingiiioli^  §09  hm  obiUlies  and  lo^rnii^.  Ho  woo  oducaled  at 
Oxford*  and  on  Ua  retvQ  fron  4mI  oqivani^y,  enlerod  buaaelf  n 
canon  vegnlpr  in  tfao  ponfenft  of  PridU|igioii»  where  he  4ie4»  A,  I>. 
1^,  a^r  having  establiahed  «o  greal  a  repntation  for  bolinoii^ 
01  lobe  related  o  aaint 

Sir  George  Ripley,  if  not  a  nati?e  of  BridliagMi,  woo  fi  <milQll 
la  tbw  nonaslery,  wb^«  having  oontinued  oome  time,  and  do^ 
f^ted  himself  to  the  atndy  of  Alchemy,  be  traveUed  into  Itldy*  ooA 
e»p)oyo4  i^early  twenty  y^  aio  in  ahatroo^  and  chimoricol  reoooitheo, 
|o  find  ont  the  phitooofJier'a  itono,  thegrmd  deoidonilamof  im 
ignofimt  and  ecednloifi  ago.  ''R«toniii^tohiooativooo«olry«ond 
wioiiing  \o  apend  hfa  old  age  in  eooe  and  rotireiiient,  h^  oblaittad  • 
ditponnatiion  frf»  tho  pppo,  to  ki^ve  his  caooniy,  and  hocomo  t 
Car^i^lito  Ai|<sly>nte  at  9^1^^  wh^pe  ho  wvole  twoiity4ivefaook%  * 
ff  whioh  tl^idi^ef  w^  Imo  **  Copiponod  of  Alehemy/'  tto  died  . 
ID  the  year  1692,  and  some  of  his  works  wero  poUiohod  by  EKof 
Ashmok^  Es^.  in  hia  "^  Thealiwra  Chymiewn  BritsjNiknpi V 

Bridlington  has  a  weddy  market,  which  is  held  on  Saturday, 
and  was  formerly  a  considerable  mart  for  com,  which  was  brought 
hithop  ftom  ^  a^'aoent  eomitry  for  exportation,  or  to  be  conveyed 
nii<wi|ya  to  LooAm.  Bnl  tiie  opening  of  the  navigable  canal  to 
DriiieM,  and  the  eenlval  oitaalton  of  that  place,  have  earned  th4 
ooni  trade  al  Bridlington  to  docllBe.  Rere  are  two  foira,  on  tho 
Monday  before  WfaHsutide,  and  tho  ^Ist  of  October. 

The  vicinity  of  Bridfington  is  healthfol  and  pleasant.  Tho- 
ralley  which  skirts  the  town  on  the  south,  extend  many  miles 
lo^  west,  and  is  adorned  by  the  seats  of  Sir  William  Stncklaad; 
Bart  at  Boynton,  and  of  Wm.  BosviUe,  Es^.  of  Thorpe-haB. 
9oih  these  mansions  are  agreeably  silttated  wittin  a  mile  of  eaeh 

other* 

*  Hinderweiri  Hist.  Scubrough^  p.  t57.. 
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«liier*.  hi  a  pleasant  and  fertile  vale,  watered  by  a  beavtiiiif 
riTiilel,  and  sheltered  by  rising  grounds  on  the  north  and  the 
800th.  The  lionses,  aHbiongh  not  very  large,  are  handsome,  and 
with  the  pleasure  grounds  hare  a  fine  appearance  from  the  roa^, 
between  Bridlington  and  Kilham.  On  the  elevated  ridge  to  th« 
south,  is  a  very  lofty  pavilion,  erected  by  the  late  Sir  George 
StntklBod,  Bart.  The  upper  room  of  this  building,  which  ia 
supported  by  a  circular  colonnade,  and  ascended  by  steps,  eom- 
ttands  a  very  eiAensive  prospect  both  of  sea  and  land,  particularly 
of  Bridlington  bay,  and  the  level  country  at  the  southern  foot  of 
the  Wolds,  and  the  northern  edge  of  Stoldeniess. 

About  a  mile  to  the  south-west  of  Bridlington,  on  the  south 
aide  of  the  road  from  that  town  to  Driffield,  is  Bessingby,  the  seat 
of  Harrington  Hudson,  Esq.  The  house  is  an  elegant  modem 
building,  on  a  gently  rising  ground,  with  a  southern  aspect.  The 
ttpper  nooms  command  a  fine  prospect  of  the  country  towards  the 
•outh ;  and  on  the  northern  side,  the  house  and  the  gardens  are 
sheltered  by  elevated  gtonnds,  with  thriving  plantations  and 
groves  of  lofty  trees. 

At  the  distance  of  a  mile  to  the  .south-east  of  Bridlington,  is 

THE  QUAY, 

A  pleasant  and  healthful  place,  to  which  there  is  a  considerable 
resort  of  genteel  company,  in  the  summer  season,  for  the  purpose 
of  sea-bathing.  Bridliqgton  Quay  constitutes  of'  itself  a  small 
town,  and  has  a  brisk  and  handsome  appearance.  The  houses  are 
in  general  well  built,  and  the  principal  street,  which  opens  di- 
rectly on  the  harbour,  is  of  a  remarkable  Iweadth. 

The  harbour  is  formed  by  two  piers,  which  extend  a  considerable 
way  into  the  sea,  the  northernmost  of  which  having  a  eonvenaeni 
phtfonn,  furnishes  an  agreeiible  promenade,  commanding  a  de- 
lightful view  of  Flamborough  head,  and  the  bay  ;  and  the  number 

of 

•  Bojnton  is  about  three  miles  sad  s  half,  aod^  Thorpe,  about  four  nikf 
Bod  •  half  west  from  Bridlington*^ 
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«r  coasting  TCiflek'llikl  tie  eftea  4etaift6d  here  by  ooMtry  triads, 
gives  at  sacli  times  a  peculiar  aaunatMn  to  tlie  scene.  The  port, 
though  small^  is  clean  and  secure :  a  consiAeraUe  strsam  of  fnA 
water,  running  tfanogfa  it,  keeps  the  hettom  clear  of  mad;  itnd 
it  is  sheUeited  on-eiery  nde  by  the.ooast,  the  town,  nnd  the  pi«r»} 
the  depth  of  water  at  the  spring  tides  is  ftom  fifteen  to  eighteen 
feet,  but  the  harbenr  is  dry  at  lo^w  water :  the  chief  dissdvaa* 
ti^  is  the  narrownssa  of  the  entranoe,  which  renders  the  access 
somewhat  diffieuH.  The  harbour  is  defended  i^nst  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  by  twn  batteries,  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the 
south  side  of  the  town.  Those  batteries  enfilade  the  entrance  ef 
the  p<Hrt,  and  form  a  cross  fire  at  ri||^t  angles. 

Bridlington  Bay,  is  the  saftst  and  most  commocBoas  andioriig 
pboe  on  this  coast  It  is  sheltered  fipom  the  north  winds,  by  the 
lofty  promontory  of  Flamborongh  head;  and  on  the  east,  the 
Ibroe  of  the  wares  is  very  mnch  .broken  by  the  Snhthick  sand^ 
which  extends  in  a  direction  neaily  north  eastiand  soniUi  west, 
across  the  bay,  and  has  only  from  twdve  to  twenty  feet  ef  water,  at 
the  recess  of  the  tide*.  When  the  wind  is  unfitvenrable  for 
dfwUing  Flamborottgh  head,  the  Bay  is  oftea  crowded  with  coast- 
ing vessds. 

Near  the  road  firom  Bridlington  to  Flamborongh,  and  abouttwo 
miles  distant  from  theformer  place,  is  . 

SBWERBY, 
The  seat  ef  John  Gream,  Esq.    Tlie  mansion  stands  in  a  lofty 
and  pleasant  situation :  H  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
Bay  towards  the  sontfa,  and  ef  a  considerable  extent  of  coast. 

MARTON,       • 

The  seat  of  Ralph  Creske,  Esq.  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
northward  from  Sewerby,  and  nearly  three  miles  distant  ftovi 
Bridlington.  This  mansion  is  agreeably  situated,  commanding 
a  view  of  the  sea  to  the  northward  of  Flamborough  head.    The  ad* 

jacent 

•  Ttie  north  end  of  the  Smithick  sand,  is  within  a  mile  of  the  coott  of  the 
promontory,  and  Dcarly  sooth  (torn  the  new  lighthonse. 
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thi  koitfie  aro  ift  ft  mure  tfarinogaiiiditioathaD  might  be  expcetei 
iB.ft  BitniiMi  90  near  die  coast 

Oiieof  tkesMMIrenafkftbleramaiisof  femerageB^  ifaatisl^ 
be  aeea  in  tUa  naif  hbouilMod,  ta  ft  4iftcfa,  or  nMrine,  of  iMftesae 
vidlb  aftddaplk,  neaily  at  the  baae  of  tbe  triangle,  whidilbraBi 
thefRNBanloqrofFlaiahinroghhead.  This  ditch,  which  ia  callei  ^ 
"  Dnea-Dike/'  ia  i^parcnay  the  efliM^  of  art,  and  coBtains  t«# 
lines  of  defcnee,  one  abore  the  other,  with  hreaat  woika.  It  ex« 
ieoda  above  a  aula  and  ft  qoarter  fron  the  aoatii  slwre,  #here  ita 
bettonij  ia  en  ft  letd  with  the  beach,  and  beeomea  gradnaOy 
ahallower,  till  it  entiiely  disappeara.  It  doea  not  atieteh  in  n 
diieoi  Una,  but  irregniari j ;  and  the  pn^eeUona  greyly  reaeable 
the  aaKeilt  angka  of  ft  ioriMeHtion.  History  aiiMds  no  aceonaft 
#f  tfaia  atopendooa  woik;  biit  tndition  aacribes  it  with  great 
fVobability  to  the  Danaa* .  Thcne  Barbarians  night  endaftvoor 
to  inadhia  the  pmaMntory,  and  tfana  render  it  an  impregnahla 
pea^  aa  the  aitoatieB  w«a  extriinaly  advantageoas  for  reeetTinf 
anppUea  and  rainiiHroeBMats  flfom  their  own  conntry.  Notwith<* 
standings  howa?er,  the  Indition  wbith  aacribea  it  to  the  Danea,  il 
might  have  beena  w<Mrk  of  the  Saxons,  as  it  aflbrded  the  aaaM 
ndvaalagea  to  hoth  nationa  m  their  iaTasioaa.  Camden  obeerrai^ 
the  Sasum  writera  rehte  that  Ida,  who  irai  aubdned  theae  porta, 
landed  at  this  promontory*.  The  fact,  however,  is  doubtfiil,  and 
the  hiatory  of  thcse-times  ia  enveloped  in  the  deep  gloom  of  ob- 
cnrify,  Bnt  whoever  they  were  that  began  thia  extraordinary 
work,  it  had  apparently  been  their  design  to  insulate  the  prooMMH 
tory,  for  a  place  of  retreat  and  defence,  and  its  being  left  inoom* 
plete,  was  probably. owing  to  the  success  of  their  arms,  which 
rendered  such  a  measore  unnecessary. 

FLAMBOROUOH 
Is  a  Tery  aacient  town,  and  waa  ibrmeily  of  some  note :  at 
f  Mmnt  it  is  only  a  large  fishing  village.    It  stands  in  a  hollow, 

neariy 

t  CandcD'a  Bttt.  ibl.  7li.    Qibson's  lAiU 
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aettfy  in  the  oentre  of  Ute  pniuwuUiry,  fife  mileB  from  BriAing* 
ton,  and  at  Ae  same  distance  from  the  quay.  The  popnlation  is 
between  aeren  and  eight  hnndied^  of  which  the  fishennen,  and 
their  ftunilies,  conatitnte  more  than  one  half:  the  rest  of  the  in« 
iuJiitants  consist  of  fiumers,  labonrets,  and  the  necessary  me^ 
chanics,  which  are  met  with  in  all  country  Tillages.  The  fishery - 
is  here  carried  on  with  great  spirit  and  aetiTity.  In  the  year  1 7M, 
near  twenty  of  the  fishermen  perished  in  a  storm  at  sea«  and  there 
was  scarcely  a  fiunily  in  Plamhorongh^  that  had  not  to  lament  the 
loss  of  somfe  Moved  relative,  yet  so  powerful  is  the  force  of  cus* 
tom,  and  an  habitoal  acquaintance  with  danger^  that  tiie  survivora 
continued  as  adventurous  on  the  sttmny  element,  as  if  no  such 
event  had  occurred*.  The  Flamhorongh  fishermen  chiefly  con- 
fine themsehres  to  their  own  coasts^  and  seldom  send  more  tiian 
four  boats  to  the  herring  fishery,  at  Yarmoutht. 

The  name  of  this  town  and  promontory  is  of  uncertain  deriva- 
tion. Camden  says,  "  some  think  that  it  took  its  name  from  a 
watch-tower,  in  which  were  lights  for  the  direction  of  ships;  for 
the  Britons  still  retain  the  provincial  word  **  Ham**  and  the  ma« 
riners  paint  this  creek  with  a  flaming  head  in  their  charts. 
Others  are  of  opinion,  that  this  name  came  into  England,  out  of 
Angloen,  in  Denmaric,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Angii ;  for  tiiere  is 
a  town  called  Fbnsbnrg,  from  which  they  think  the  English  gave 
it  that  name|/'    In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Oonfessor,  the 

Vol.  XVI.  2  E  Lordrfiip 

*  The  nciMr  of  this  volone  mided  in  the  aeighbottihopd  of  Flsiubovosgb 
•iwa  thit  aMknehoiy  Mcideac  hsppened. 

f  The  a<Mft8  tent  to  Ysrnioolh  from  tbe  diffsreat  fiibiog  towns  on  ihi» 
Qtm^  have  gcaemlly  been  of  l«t«  yean  in  the  follow ing  proportion : 

ftm  Stiithi •• 16    Scaxbrough    ••••. 8 

BoiMwick   ••     S    Filey ^ 8 

Bobin  Hood's  btt^'****    5    Flamborough    •* 4 

Tflil  4J> 

t  Cund.  Bnt.  741,  Qfl>t(m*s  Edit 
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tordship  of  Flamborough  belonged  to  Harold,  Earl  of  ike  WoC. 
Saxons,  and  afterwards  king  of  England,  who  was  slain  al  tlie 
memorable  batile  of  Hastings.    It  subsequently  came  into  the  pot- 
session  of  William  Le  Gross,  the  founder  of  Scarbrough  eastie^ 
In  later  times  it  belonged  to  the  honourable  &mily  of  the  Cob' 
stables,  whom,  says  Camden,  some  derived  from  the  Lades  Con* 
stables  of  Chester*.    This  family  flourished  here,  during  boos 
centuries ;  and  in  the  church,  which  is  an  ancient  building,  is  a  on* 
rious  monumental  inscription,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  ManBadniw 
Constable,  Knt  who  lies  buried  under  a  tombstone  in  a  place 
%hich  was  formerly  used  as  a  vestry,  but  since  as  a  school.    The 
inscription^  which  has  been  removed  from  thence,  and  placed  oa 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  is  on  a  brass-pUle^  and  the  letters 
are  in  the  old  text  in  relievo.    It  is  without  a  date ;  but  it  in- 
forms us  liiat  the  valiant  Knight,  whose  name  it  commemorateB, 
fought  in  France,  under  the  banners  of  Edward  IV^  and  Heuy 
VII.  and  that  at  the  age  of  threescore  and  ten,  he  was  present 
"  with  his  sonnes,  brothers,  sarvants,    and  kjmsmenne,"    at 
''  firankiston  field,  where  the  king  of  Scottys  was  slain.''    This 
part  of  the  inscription,  however,  is  obscure,  and,  in  regard  to  hiS' 
torical  information,  somewhat  erroneous.    The  Braiduston  field,, 
here  mentioned,  can  be  no  other  than  Flodden ;  bnt  the  inscrip' 
tion  says,  that  Sir  Marmaduke  took  this  journey  ''  withe  the 
gude  Duke  of  Northefolke ;"  and  it  was  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who 
commanded  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  where  James  IV^  king  of 
Scotland  was  slainf.    Stowe,  Hall,  and  Lord  Herbert  have  given 
djfetailed  accounts  of  this  action.    The  van  of  the  English  wu 
led  by  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  the  right  wing  was  commanded  by 
Sir  Edmund  Howaid,  and  the  left,  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable: 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  commander  in  chief,  brought  up  the  rear. 
Of  the  Scots  tliere  fell  in  this  battle,  besides  their  king,  one 
archbishop,  two  bishops,  four  abbots,  twelve  earls^  and  seventeen 

baroM^ 

^  Camd.  nbi  inpra.    Gibson's  Edit* 

t  The  battle  of  Floddca  wu  fought  on  the  9th.  S^t  A.  0. 15  S3. 
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Wnms,  with  eight  or  ten  thovsand  floMiem*.  The  Englbb  did 
ait  loee  one  povon  of  aay  considerable  diatinetion.  Branchea 
of  tUs  hnHj  have  long  been  settled  at  Waasand  and  ETering* 
barn,  hot  the  Lordship  of  Flamborongh  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
difierent  proprietors. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  town^  stands  an  ancient  ruin  called  the 
Danish  tower,  which  is  now  almost  wholly  demolished:  ftom 
tiie  irtegnlar  monnds,  which  i^ pear  around,  there  seem  to  hcf^e 
been  many  contignovs  buildings ;  but  neither  history  nor  tradi* 
tioa,  giTea  any  aoooont  of  the  period  of  its  erection. 

The  new  light  house  is  erected  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  eastward  of  the  town,  about  four  Jinndred  yaids 
within  the  extreme  point  of  the  promontory^,  close  ,to  a  bloff  cm 
the  sooth  side  of  Silex  bay,  which  is*  the  only  place  where  a  boat 
can.  land,  or  any  person  ascend  the  cliff.  The  light  is  a  re- 
▼olnng  light,  with  three  iaces  of  seven  reflectors  each;  and  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  reyolving  lights  of  Tinmouth  and 
Cromer,  which  shew  a  ftoe  every  minute,  this  light  on  Flambo- 
rongh Head,  exhibits  a,fiice  every  two  minutes,  and  one  of  them 
coloured  red,  whereby  the  light  from  that  frice  being  diminished, 
it  will  not  in  hazy  weather,  or  at  a  great  distance,  be  visible  so 
6r,  or  so  strong  as  the  other  two  faces;  and  when  in  such  cases, 
only  two  &ees  are  seen,  the  interval  of  time  between  them  is  two 
mkiutes,  and  four  minutes,  alternately,  which  sufficiently  distin- 
guishes this  light  from  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  From  this 
light  on  Flamborough  Head,  the  lights  at  Cromer,  Spurn  point, 
and  the  Dndgeon,  bear  by  the  compass,  S.  10  J,  E.  dist.  29|  leagues, 
S.  by  W.  11  leagues,  and  about  S.  13°  £.214  respectively,  the  va« 
nation  being  25°  west  of  the  true  meridian. 

2  E  2  Flamborough 

*  See  Stuwc,  p.  492— H«11,  fol.  58,  Lord  Herbert,  p.  18.  and  Tindars  note 
so  lUpin,  1— p.  724. 

t  Lat.  54*  7'  North;  Long,  if  6'  W.  from  Grfenwich.  The  new  liglit 
booM  if  fix  or  seven  hundred  yards  to  thecastward  of  the  roins  of  the  old 
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F1&mlK>roag1i  head  is  a  magnificent  obje)^,  and  one  of  fte 
^eatBSt  curiosities  of  which  this  kingdom  can  boast    The  cUfll 
iure  of  an  amazing  grandeur,  and  stiit>endous  height,  fhott  a  ban- 
dit to  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  perjpendicular.    They  tat  eon- 
posed  of  a  mouldering  limestone  rock,  of  a  snowy  i^hiteneai,  aat 
at  the  bottom  are  several  extensive  caverns,  formed  by  the  taAa- 
hnt  violence  of  the  ocean,  or  by  some  uiiknown  catilTe  of  di^bmt 
origin.    The  nfost  remarkable  of  t^^e  excavations  ^'e  Uie  boVs 
Cote,  sO  called  fh>ni  being  the  tisual  breeding  place  df  f^'ck  pi* 
geons,  the  Kirk  Hole  Which  is  said  to  extend  frbifi  tk^  t^ttttb 
ihore,  under  Flamborough  Church,  altho'  there  16  lio  f^6tt  to 
beliigve  that  it  has  ever  be^n  explored  so  far*,  ind  Robtn  L^^th'ft 
^Hole,  so  denominated,  according  to  sotne,  fronoi  a  person  of  tliiit  n)liine, 
Iv'ho  was  dHven  into  this  cave  by  a  tempest,  and  pfo^ittelithily 
saved,  though  others  as^rt  that  lie  WaS  a  robbel*  of  pirate,  irfuj 
used  to  conceal  himself  and  his  ptundek',  iii  tbid  i^tte&t,  asfd  t6 
issue  out  at  seasonable  opportunities.    This  caveHl  hi  kvX^fiJ^ 
the  others  in  its  dimensions  and  grandeur,  and  is  thus  dei^b^ 
by  the  eloquent  historian  of  Scarbrough.     "  It  has  two  openingt, 
one  commimicating  with  the  tand,  tbe  other  with  the  sea.    The 
former  is  lo^  Wnd  nairo'w,  giving  solemn  admission  into  the  ca- 
vern, which  at  the  first  entrance  is  surrounded  with  a  tenebrose 
gloom ;  but  the  darkness  gradually  dispersing,  the  magnificence 
becomes  unfolded,  and  excites  the  admiration  of  the  exploring 
iftranger.  *  The  floor  is  a  solid  rock,  formed  into  broad  stepis  iJt 
an  easy  descent,  and  the  stones  at  the  sides  are  curiously  va- 
riegated.   The  roof  Is  finely  arched,  and  nearly  fifty  teet  high 
at  the  centre.    The  many  projecting  ledges  and  fragments  of 
suspended  rocks,  joined  to  the  great  elevation,  give  it  an  awfiil, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  majestic  appearance ;  and  when  looking 

upwards 

*  The  writer  of  this  volaroe,  who  is  well  acqaainted  with  the  neighbour* 
hpod,  and  has  examined  thes«  traditions,  could  never  laeet  wilh  any  an- 
Ihentic  or  eren  saffieiently  plausible  account  to  induce  him  to  believe  that 
the  Kirk- Hole  bad  ever  been  explored,  so  far  aa  Flamborough  chnrcb,  which 
is  at  the  least,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distanL  ' 
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pfjni^  to  tffn^y  the  \o^  ^rcbi  and  reflect  upea  the  iiperin* 
ciim^Dt  01889  |iu«|)uiied  by  it«  there  is  a  diflJcoHy  in  suppnmiiig 
thoee  ideas  of  danger  which  ii^trade  iippu  such  aa  oqcMioo.  Q9 
fljipcmchiB^  Ijhe  e^urtero  ^xtr^niiity^  9^  nobh  viato  is  farmed  by  ita 
dpenii^  to  the  aea,  which  appears  in  its  highest  graadeur  on 
emerging  fropn  the  glqoqi  of  Uke  cnyem.*"  The  huge  maases 
also  of  insulated  iocl(9  of  a  pynuDiid^l  fonn,  ^^joiued  from  tha 
elifl^  either  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  or  by  some  vipleqt  coficusaion, 
which  raise  their  hroj^en  and  irregular  summits  to  a  coosideraUf 
eleration^  and  have  from  time  immsmarial  withsto^  the  shock  of 
tempestuous  storms^  and  the  fury  of  the  ragiug  oc^an,  make  a 
gix>te8que  and  romantic  appearance. 

In  the  summer  season  these  immpusely  elevated  cliffii  are  tha 
rendezvous  of  myriads  of  aquatic  fowls,  which  resort  hither  from 
taiioofl  xegipaa  to  build  their  nests^  and  rear  their  tender  off* 
MfiWi'  Their  ooustitutipns  bepig  fitted  for  cold  climates^  they 
choose  the  north  side  of  the  promontory,  where^  screened  from  tha 
heat  of  the  splsjr  rays^  they  breed  in  these  inaccessible  retreat^ 
free  from  intrusion  or  da{^er|  unless  disturbed  by  the  curiosity  of 
man,  or  endangered  by  that  wan^n  cruelty  which  aometimea 
seeks  to  destroy,  for  the  sanguinary  pleasure  of  destmotioa  At 
the  breeding  season  these  enormous  masses  of  rock  seem  alto* 
gether  animated,  h^jlig  covered  with  inuumeiable  birds  of  various 
^nmage,  and  present  an  interesting  scene,  bustle,  and  agitation. 
Thovsb  these  imm^ense  numbers  of  fowls  are  chiefly  of  the  aq uatif 
kin^  yet  the  rook^  the  daw,  the  rook  pigeon,  and  sometimes  thii 
soUturgriBven,  do  not  scruple  to  fix  their  habitations  amidst  thia 
h^terpgei^ns  SjfSemblsge. 

"  It  is  a  high  gra^fication  to  those  who  delight  in  the  wild,  tha 
gKsnd,  and  the  subjipe,  to  view  from  the  sea  in  calm  weather 
this  iiB'»^!V»^  region  of  birds,  and  the  diversified  scenes  of  the 
ftqpendous  prmnontfsry.  At  the  report  of  a  gun,  the  feathered 
inbsbit^nts  are  instantly  in  motion.    The  eye  is  almost  dazzled 

2£3  with 

•  HindmeU's  Uiit  Scsih.  p.  95t. 
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with  the  waring  of  innumerable  wings  brightened  by  the  rtyi 
4f  the  son,  and  the  ear  ia  atiinned  with  the  clamour  of  a  thousand 
&conhnt  notes.  The  strange  dissonance  of  tone^  resoun&g 
in  the  air  from  so  vast  a  collection,  accompanied  by  the  loleain 
roar  of  the  waves  dashing  against  the  rocks,  and  reveiberated  by 
the  caverns,  form  a  concert  altogether  rude  and  extraorfinary, 
which  affects  thtf  mind  with  unusual  sensations*." 

The  vicinity  of  Flamborough,  Bridlington,  and  the  Quay,  con« 
stittttes  on  the  whole  a  range  of  agreeable  and  interesting  scenery, 
in  which  the  beantiiul  and  the  subHme  are  finely  blended,  and 
strikingly  contrasted, 

BURTON  AGNES, 

The  seat  of  Sir  FVands  Boynton,  is  six  miles  to  the  south-wett 
of  Bridlington  The  house,  which  was  designed  by  Inigo  Jonei, 
stands  on  an  eminence  fronting  the  south,  and  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  level  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds. 

About  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Burton  Agnes,  and  five  miles 
and  a  half  westward  from  Bridlington,  is  Rudstan,  a  viUage  seated 
in  a  fertile  valley.  In  Doomsday  Bwik,  it  is  called  Rodestane, 
and  is  probably  so  named  from  an  Obelisk,  which  stands  in  the 
Churcb-yard.  Dr.  Gibson,  in  his  additions  to  Camden's  Bri- 
tannia, speaks  of  it  in  this  manner ;— "  more  inward  into  the  Isnd  is 
Rndalan,  where  in  the  Church^yard  is  a  kind  of  pyramidal  stone 
of  great  height  Whether  the  name  of  the  town  may  not  hsf  e 
some  relation  to  it,  can  be  known  only  from  the  private  hisUny  of 
the  place;  but  if  the  stone  beara  any  resemblance  with  a  Cross 
"  Rod,''  in  Saxon  signifies  as  mnchf."  The  Obelisk  is  one 
entire  natural  stone  of  the  coarse  rag,  or  mill«sUme  grit,  of  the 
same  kind  and  shape  as  the  celebrated  stones  near  Boroughbridge, 
which  Camden,  Ldand,  and  Drake,  suppose  to  be  Roman  tn^bieo 

erected 

*  Hinderwen*iHbt.  Scwbroogh.  p.  S5i— S5f, 
t  0ibioii*8  additions  to  CamdeD,  p.  744, 
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«redteiin  commemoration  of  lome  yictor^f**  Dr.  Gitwon^  how* 
«Ver,  seeoui  indiiied  to  doubt  of  their  Romaa  origin;  and  gome 
conjecture  them  to  have  been  British  monumentsf.  But,  as  Drake 
judiciouBly  obsenres,  it  scarcely  seems  probable  that  the  ancient 
Britons  possessed  the  tools  that  were  requisite  for  hewing  such 
vnormons  blocks  out  of  the  quarry,  or  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  mechaoical  powers  for  transporting  them  to  the  place  of 
erection^.  This  obelisk  at  Rudston,  is  twenty-nine  feet  four 
inches  in  height,  and  its  length  within  ground  has  been  traced  to 
the  d^h  of  more  than  twelve  feet,  without  reaching  its  bottom. 
it  stands  at  the  distance  of  near  forty  miles  from  any  quarry, 
where  this  kind  of  stone  is  found;  and  neither  history  nor  tra- 
ction records  either  the  time  or  the  cause  of  its  erection  §.  All 
therefore  that  can  be  said  concerning  its  origin  or  use,  amounts  to 
no  more  than  conjecture.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that,  like 
Uie  pyraoridal  stones  si  Boroughbridge,  it  exhibits  no  marks  of 
Boman  elegance,  nor  the  least  traces  of  any  inscription ;  but  the 
stone  is  of  that  kind  which  the  Romans  used  in  their  temples, 
palaces,  and  Mher  public  structures,  and  monuments  in  this  part 
of  Britain,  as  may  yet  be  seen  in  what  remains  of  the  ancient 
gates  of  York;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  Roman 
road  from  that  city  to  Bridlington  or  Sewerby,  laid  through  Rud- 
ston  ||. 

Kilham,  eight  miles  to  the  westward  of  Bridlington,  had  once 
%  mariLet  on  Thursday,  but  it  has  long  since  declined,  and  is  now 

2  E  4  wholly 

•  Cnd.  Brir.  Gibwn's  Edit.  716.  Lelandi  itin.  Voh  VIII.  DraLe^bo- 
ncDm,  p.  i6. 

t  GibMo'i  •dditioiii  to  Camd.  p.  7S$,  and  734. 

t  Drake's  £bor.  p.  97, 

i  The  writer  ol  tbb  Yolume,  who  is  perfectly  acqaainted  with  Rudttoo, 
and  iu  neighbourhood,  has  never  been  able  to  learn  that  any  traditions  threw 
Ibe  least  light  on  the  origin  of  this  remarkable  monument  of  antiquity. 

I  The  Romans  used  the  grit  on  account  of  its  durability,  not  only  in  t^eir 
public  Unutatm,  but  in  their  Sarcophagi,  &c.  in  every  part  of  the  island 
where  it  conld  be  obtained.  See  Dr,  Lister  ap,  Drake**  Eborecum,  p.  tl. 
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wholly  disiwed,  in  eonseqaence  of  the  incMase  of  tlioM  of  Brid- 
lington and  DrifEleld.  But  here  are  yet  two  annual  iairg^  one  oa 
the  2l8t  of  Anguat,  and  the  other  on  the  12ih  of  NoveidNar.  The 
town  is  sitaated  in  a  pleasant  T«le  amidit  the  Wold  hills*  and 
the  soil  is  fertile  in  com.  A  Yalley  extends  from  Kilham  into 
the  flat  country  to  the  south,  and  is  watered  by  a  considerable  ri- 
Tulet  which  might  easily  be  enlarged  into  a  navigable  canalj 
opening  a  communication  with  the  river  HnlL 

Harpham,  nearly  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Kilham*  and  aboat 
seven  miles  south-west  of  BridlingtoiH  is  the  burial  place  of  tke 
honourable  family  of  St.  Quintin.  The  vault  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  choir,  and  in  it  there  are,  as  has  ahready  been  men- 
tioned, mural  inscriptions  commemorative  of  the  chiefr  of  thip 
house,  from  Sir  Herbert  St  Quintin,  who  came  from  France  ute 
this  country,  at  the  time  of  the  conqnest,  to  Sir  William  St.  Quio^ 
tin,  Bart,  who  in  his  life  time  erected  an  elegant  monnqient  in 
this  church,, where  bis  bones,  with  those  of  his  consort,  repose. 
He  also  repaired  and  embellished  the  church,  which  is  now  botk 
handsome  and  commodious*.  A4joining  to  the  church  yard  on 
the  western  side,  are  some  grounds  where  has  formerly  hew  the 
mansion  of  the  possessors  of  this  estate.  No  remains  of  the 
building  are  left;  but  the  foundations  are  easily  traced^  and  tiie 
vestiges  of  the  fish  ponds  are  yet  visible.  Thb  small  villags, 
which  contains  no  mwe  than  about  thirty  booses,  enjoys  the  tra- 
ditionary ftuae  of  being  the  birth  place  of  the  celebrated  St  John 
of  Beverley,  who  was  Archbishop  of  York  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventh,  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  f ;  and  a  well 
of  ^cellent  water  near  the  east  end  of  the  viHsge  ceiled  St. 
John's  well,  commemorates,  as  it  has  done  from  time  immemorial^ 
the  name  of  that  pious  prelate.  Drake,  grouiding  his  opinion  on 
the  authority  of  Stubbs,  tKinks  it  more  probable  that  he  was 
bom  at  Beveriey.    Goodwin^  however,  asserts  that  Harpham, 


*  It  ii  prop«r]y  an  affiliated  ebapelry  to  tibe  psriik  of  Burton  Agnet. 
.  t  St.  John  of  Be?erl«y9  5th  Arcbhisbop  of  York,  govotnsd  thai  See  fiem 
AD.ti87,toA.D.7SJL. 
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"was  the  natire  place  of  that  Saxon  Saint;  #nd  it  ia  lUflicttlt  to 
oonoetve  that  the  constant  tradition  of  ao  many  centuries,  shonld, 
without  some  grounds,  have  given  the  honour  of  his  hirth  to  thia 
ohscore  village. 

DRIFFIELD, 

About  eleven  milaa  and  thSree  quarters  sQutb-weat  from  Bridr 
lington,  is  a  pleasant  vmkei  town,  delightfully  situated  in  a  fer- 
tile phiin  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Wolds.  Tbj^  tovm  eooaialii 
chiefly  of  one  bog  and  broa^  street  running  nearly  Iroip  north  to 
aoutb«  parallel  to  whicb>  at  the  distance  of  abont  one  bundled  and 
fi%  yards  to  the  east,  there  runs,  amidst  straggling  bouaes  and 
small  incloeurea,  a  beautiful  and  eonsidemUe  atream  of  traaspar 
rent  water  murmuring  over  a  gravelly  bottom.  At  the  southern 
estrenotity  of  the  town«  this  brook  is  enlarged  into  a  navigable 
canal,  which  passes  through  Wanaford,  three  nnlea  to  tba  fouth> 
whera  there  is  a  considerable  cotton  and  guptt  manu^tory, 
and  at  length  joins  the  river  Hull  Thjs  inland  navigation  hap 
W^  of  very  great  advantage  to  Driflield,  by  opening  a  coi|ii|iu)» 
ideation  by  water  between  that  town  and  Hull,  to  wbieb  port  com 
is  sent  from  the  Wolds,  in  order  to  be  shipped  for  London,  or  for, 
the  manufacturing  parte  of  Yorkshire.  From  thia  circumatance, 
and  from  the  centnil  situation  of  the'pbwe,  the  com  trade  at 
Driffield  has  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  greatly  increasedr 
while  «t  Bridlington  it  baa  experienced  a  proportionate  decline ; 
and  tjie  market  at  Kilbam,  where  there  ia  no  water  carriage,  19 
entirely  annihilated.  The  market  ia  on  Thursday ;  the  four  an- 
nual faira  on  Easter-monday,  Whit-monday,  August  26tbj  and 
September  19th  for  horses,  homed  cattle,  and  sheep,  are  held  at 
littte  Driffield,  which  is  only  one  mile  distapit,  and  though  now 
an  inconsiderable  village  is  said  to  have  anciently  beep  one  of  tbo 
royal  reaidencea  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kioga  of  Northnmbria* 
Here  the  virtuous  king  Alfred  died,  and  was  interred;  and  the 
following  inscription  in  the  chajiGel  of  tbe  ebwcb,  f^ommworates 
the  event:  9 

•Hero 
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^  Here  lia  the  body  pf  Alfred  king  of  Northomberland,  wbt 

departod  this  life  Janoarj  l9Ui  A.  D.  705,  id  the 

XXthybarof  hisreicp." 

"  Stattttum  est  omnibiis  senel  mori." 
**  It  is  appointed  for  all  once  to  die.** 

The  death  <^  Alfred  at  this  place,  however,  does  not  proTe  it 
lo  hate  possessed  a  royal  palace.  Traditioii  says,  thai  thb 
Prince  being  wounded  in  battle  near  Ebberston*,  was  earned  to 
Driffield,  where  he  died,  and  was  boned.  FVom  this  we  moit 
suppose,  that  Driffield,  was  a  fortified  place  to  which  Alfined  rt- 
fired  for  safety,  bat  we  have  no  certain  evidence  that  it  wu  in 
ordinary  residence  of  the  Northnmbrian  kings;  and  the  qaeili<m 
must  therefore  be  left  to  the  future  discussion  of  historiaos,  and 
antiquaries. 

Driffield  appears  to  be  not  less  healthful  than  pleasant  Tlie 
poputation,  which  amounts  to  1857,  exhibits  an  increase  of  SS8, 
within  the  last  ten  years  (viz.)  from  the  year  1801,  to  1811: 
the  aggregate  nnmber  of  baptisms  during  this  period  was  d42, 
and  that  of  the  burials  261,  the  former  exceeding  the  latter  only 
by  281,  which  shews  that  the  increase  of  inhabitants  has  been 
owing  in  part  to  the  influx  of  new  families.  But  the  average 
Bumber  of  deaths,  which  appears  to  be  only  one  in  61  anniiallf» 
exhibits  a  very  low  ratio  of  mortality,  and  a  strong  proof  of  the 
salubrity  of  the  situation,  although  it  may,  perhaps,  in  some  mea- 
«ure  be  ascribed  to  the  openness  of  the  town,  and  the  active  oc* 
eupations  of  the  inhabitants,  who  have  among  them  a  great  ded 
of  ftrming,  and  few  of  whom^  are  confined  to  sedentary  employ- 
mentsf. 

At  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  north-east  from  Driffieldj 
is  a  £urm  called  Danes  dale,  where  are  several  tumuli,  whidi 
from  time  immemorial  have  been  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Danes'  graves.     History  is  silent  concerning  their  origin; 

bst 

*  About  ten  miles  west  of  Seaibroagb. 

t  In  Ibis  calculatioa  of  the  average  nnmbcr  of  deaths  a  mean  is  ttikU 
between  the  population  of  1801,  and  that  of  181K 
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bill  H  is  kigUy  proboUe  that  the  Danes*  who  appear  to  have  had 
« Ibitilled  camp  near  Flamborongh*  may  have  issued  from  tiienoe 
la  ravage  the  country,  and  hare  Men  victiBs  to  Saxon  valonr. 
The  vestiges  of  ancient  militafy  rosds,  entrenchments,  and  tii* 
avli,  are  variously  dispersed  e«er  the  Wolds,  aflbrding  obscurs 
indtcstioiis  of  wsriike  tnuMactions,  of  which  history  has  not  pr^ 
served  the  n  m  lahrance  ♦, 

WATTON  PRIORY. 

At  the  distance  of  six  miles  U  the  south  of  Dtifield,  and  di- 
reetly  in  the  road  from  that  town  to  Beverley,  is  Watloa,  the 
ancient  Vetadnn,  a  j^aoe  which  at  an  early  period  was  cons^ 
crated  to  religion.  It  appears  from  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory,  that  here  was  a  nunnery  about  A.  D.  686 ;  but  by  whom 
iranded,  or  how  demolished,  does  not  occur.  In  all  probability  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  About  the  year  lldO,  Eustace 
Fits  Jckat  founded  here  a  priory  of  Gilbertine  nuns,  of  the  order 
of  Sempringham,  and  thirteen  canons.  The  number  of  nuns  was 
fi%-three.  Before  the  dissolution,  the  revenues  of  this  monas* 
tery,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  were  valued  sft 
S60L  16s.  iOd.  accoiding  to  Dugdsle,  and  at  4d31.  7s.  8d.  ac 
cordiqg  to  Speed.  The  site  was  granted  in  the  3rd  of  Edward 
VI.  to  John  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  now  bebngs  to  the  bmily  of 
the  Betheb,  of  Rise  in  HoUemess.  It  is  in  a  low,  and  marshy 
intuation,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  priory,  was 
almost  surrounded  with  waterf.  On  the  north  west,  and  south 
vest,  the  high  lands  of  Beseck,  and  Swinckill,  are  scarcely  a 
mile  distant ;  but  towards  the  east,  the  carrs  or  fens,  stretch  out 
to  a  vast  extent;  ai^  it  appears  that  the  founder,  Eustace  Fits 

John, 

•  At  the  loUage  of  Wtnilbrd,  about  throo  miles  to  the  losth  of  Driffield,  is 
•  ooniderible  cotton  and  cvpet  mannfiwtory,  the  oiUj  esisblishiDeDt  of  tbe 
kind  in  this  part  of  the  coimtrj. 

t ''  In  loco,  qui  aquis  et  palodibus  stptnt/'  &c.  Hist.  Angl.  Script  snti4» 
CoL415.— Mooast.Asgl.S.p.9$.  t 
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4ohn^  cut  It  trendi  fipooi  tihiiL  pboi  t^  Um  mer  Hull,  ibr  thepv 
pose  of  drumng  these  k>Y  groi|]id»*.  Th^  litqfitkM^  hove? cr^  if, 
«t  the  be^,  unpictoreiqiie^r  and  impl^ftmit  I4be  «ll  oilier  idi- 
gio«s  hoiwes,  this  moBasteiy  ha«  wCerad  gro«t  ^ibpiitoionii;  kt 
the  worthy  fimily  of  t)ie  O^thi^  )WT#  pre^^ried  wl^at  mmd 
of  the  buildings,  uoce  it  caqie  into  ihm  pgeyfition;  ^  Hie 
Tenerable  relics  of  this  andent  stmctoM  ftill  merit  the  ittssti^i 
of  the  antiquary. 

On  entering  Holdemess,  at  the  dintaace  of  a  mile  and  abalf 
from  the  sea-coast,  nine  miles  south  from  Bridlington,  and  alimit 
devea  soath  east  from  Driffield,  is  the  Yillage  ^i  Skipsea,  vitk 
the  Jhamlet  of  Skipsaa^-Broogh,  sepanted  from  k  by  a  Bsmh  tf 
«sme3rhatmorethanaquarterof amileinhreadtfi.  AttUspbM 
«as  an  ancieat  castle,  bniit  by  Dnigo  4»  Bnierar  s  Reming,  wko 
aeeompanied  the  Dnke  Af  Niinnandy  to  Engimid,  and  after  Ikt 
conqnest  w^s  rewarded  with  tiie  teriitary  of  Hoidenessf.  No 
remains  of  the  building  are  mw  to  bo  seen;  btt|  in  tbe  middle  ef 
the  marsh  between  Skipsea  and  ftnngfi,  is  an  crtifieial  meoad  ef 
A  ciKuiar  fbnn,  and  oansideiaUe  height^  on  the  t^  of  wl|ieb  n^ 
^  traced  the  fonndations  of  aa  ancient  easde  or  towet  (.  iLid 
«n  the  western  side  of  ^  manh  is  a  stapendons  uaofut  tf 
earth,  faeed  with  a  deep  tresoh,  and  ranniog  aeithwaid  fiew 
§kipsea  Brongh  in  the  form  ^f  a  crescent,  presentqig  tewyds  tiK 
inland  country  on  the  west,,  a  bold  front,  of  about  tea  yaeds  la 
perpeadiealar  height,  and  neatly  half  a  mile  in  oatent.  Oii  tte 
paraph  of  this  Htupendons  entrMchment,  are  seon  the  (betSMiki 
•f  two  warriors,  who  an  said  to  have  Allen  tnaiagle  combat  wilii 


^  BortOQ*!  Monast  £bor.  p.  415. 

t  Tills  Drago  married  the  niece  of  the  conqueror^  and  seems  to  h»r9  itood 
high  in  his  faTonr,  but  having  poisoned  his  consort,  he  was  ibrced  to  Hy,  ind 
bis  estntes  wtr«  given  to  Stephen,  the  ton  of  Odp,  £srl  of  Ailyeeuvlc  is  Vor- 
mandy.  Camd.  p.  740,  and  f  4t,  Gibson's  editioo. 

X  This  mound«  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Castle4ii|l,  hasasteepasocnt* 
te4  appears  to  be  elevated  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  perpeiu}iciilir  aborr 
the  miish.    Tlie  area  at  the  top  is  only  of  tmall  eilco^ 
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ctd  other,  ftnpecttng  the  mtiaft  to  whtdi  they  belMged,  and 
tte  time  of  the  tfftft8iietkm«  tradition  is  silent ;  irat  Ubie  prints  of 
ftor  feet  in  the  placea  where  th^  aN  sapposed  to  have  atoed  in 
deaing  their  feftal  oanlBBt^  tave  heen  from  time  iibmemtitial  kepi 
ofea;  aod  a  saptntitkuu  apinfaai  prevails  in  the  ndgfahenirfaoad, 
thM  if  theie  were  llhid  ap>  the  abgry  spirita  af  the  eombafcanta 
veidi  retam,  and  Mtitf  those  iribo  ahoald  pass  this  wiy  in  the 
■ighi  This,  iMweter,  like  other  popular  sop^ntltiotu  b^ns 
Mf  to  hjse  ct«dit|  la  pteportiM  ea  the  people  are  mon  eidigh* 

MOftNSfiA. 

A  natt  maiket  town>  in  the  wapentake  of  Holdemesa^  is  within 
laJf  a  Biik  of  tke  coast,  beinf  about  fifteen  miles  ooathwaid  from 
Mfiagtei^lmd  sixteeamiles  nearly  N.  £.  from  Hall.  The  charch 
althis  place  was  formerty  noted  lor  ite  lofty  8pire>  or  broachi  which 
vn  a  veil  imown  aea-mark,  till  abovt  the  b^ghming  of  the  last 
cmtiiy*  whei  it  was  blown  down  by  a  hnrneane*. 

Tie  town  ia  sitiated  in  a  valley^  hsring  rising  grounds  on  the 
Mrth  aad  the  aoath^  t  large  piece  of  water  called  the  mere  on  the 
w^aad  the  sea  at  a  short  distance  to  the  east.^  It^f^nsistBoffonr 
teggliag  streets,  and  a  market-place  of  considerable  breadth.  The. 
■tfkil»  however,  wkieh  is  on  Monday,  has  long  been  on  the  decline, 
ml  is  sow  almost  discofttiauted.  Here  an»  two  frurs  held  on  the  12th. 
rf  Aagnsl^  and  the  17th  ef  I>Member»  for  hmrses^  homed  cattle 
md  sheep.  The  popvlation  A»ea  net  exceed  seTen  or  eigh  thmi* 
M,  «d[  egH<^Uire  is  the  chief  occapation  of  tiie  inhabitants. 

Hsrasty  if  ere,  which  b^ns  within  about  a  fanndied  yards  of 
the  vest  end  of  the  town,  is  remalkable  for  being  the  only  hike 
ie  Ycikahire,  except  Malham  Water,  in  Ciaven*  Its  dimensions 
WBOfdiig  ton  snrvey  takiefi  about  the  year  1760,  are  as  follows : 

Length  fbm  ettt  to  West    ..^..one  mile  and  {w 
Breadth  in  the  widest  part . .  .  .three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

Circuit 

^  It  a|»pean  to  have  prcTiooiI^  beea  in  a  rainous  stale.  CibionS  Edit* 
0fCuid.7tf. 
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Circuit      .•••.••.••..•..•••..fiTeinileiairfl 
Area ••••.•.... 467 1 


But  as  some  parts  near  the  edges,  wbich  were  geoenHj  irf 
lune  months  in  the  year«  have  since  the  time  of  this  smrrey,  been 
thrown  np  into  hanks,  and  planted  with  alders,  &c»  the  length  of 
the  water  is  now  supposed  to  be  about  one  mile  and  three  qnar« 
ten,  and  the  area  about  four  hundred  and  thirty*nx  acres.  At  the 
distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mfle  from  the  south-west  eomer, 
is  Wassand,  the  seat  of  Marmadnke  Constable,  Esq.  who  bdsgr 
sole  proprietor  of  the  northern  banks  of  the  mere,  and  also  of 
that  part  of  the  land  on  the  southern  side  which  lies  towards  the 
western  extremity,  has  embellished  the  contiguous  scenery  with 
thriving  plantations.  Wassand  ip  a  pleasant  rural  retreat,  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  mere^  or  lake,  renders  it  more  agreeaUe. 

About  five  miles  to  the  south  west  of  Hornsea,  is  Rise,  which 
anciently  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  Fauconbei^^  but  is  now 
the  seat  of  Mrs.  Bethel.  This  house,  and  the  pleasure  gnwnds, 
were  greatly  improved  by  the  late  William  Bethel,  Esq.  iHio  ent 
down  a  considerable  part  of  the  extensive  wood,  on  the  northern 
edge  of  which  the  mansion  was  situated,  and  totally  changed  the 
surrounding  sesneqr,  so  as  to  give  the  place  an  entirely  new 
aspect 

Two  miles  more  to  the  south-west,  is  the  village  of  Skirlangh, 
or  Skirlaw,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  Swine,  but  has  a  chapel 
constructed  in  a  highly  ornamented  style  of  Gothie  architecture, 
and  said  to  have  been  built  by  Walter  Skirlaw,  Bishop  oi  Dor- 
ham,  about  the  end  of  the  14th  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century*.  At  Swine,  about  three  miles  and  a  half  to  the  sonth 
of  this  village,  and  six  miles  from  Hull,  there  was  onoeardi- 
gious  house,  which,  at  the*  time  of  the  dissolution,  contained  a 
prioress,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  nuns  of  the  Cistertian  order.  It 
was  founded  by  Robert  de  Verli,  in  the  reign  of  lung  St^hen, 


*  Walter  Skirlaw  was  a  native  of  this  place,  and  boilt  there  a  most  bean* 
tifol  chapel.    Godwin,  VU.  Epiic.  p.  134. 
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waA  dedicated  to  tbe  Virgiii  Mary.  The  site  In  tliua  described  by 
fiortoo.  "  As  Holderness  in  general  is  very  flat^^  this  priory 
vas  bnilt  iqpon  the  highest  paii  of  the  land,  given  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  was  properly  placed  to  prevent  too  many  people  going 
to  disturb  them ;  for  the  land  is  so  flat,  and  the  roads  so  deep^ 
that  in  winter,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  get  to  it  At  prosent 
there  are  no  remains  of  the  building  to  be  effaced,  there  being  only 
a  hrm  housef/'  The  annnal  revenue  of  this  honse,  was,  accord- 
ing to  Dngdale,  821.  3s.  9d.  hot  1341.  Gs.  9d.  according  to  Speed. 
It  was  surrendered  by  Dorothy  Knight,  the  last  prioress,  who  re- 
ceived a  pension  of  131.  6s.  8d«  per  annum :  each  of  the  nun&  had 
pensions  of  from  31.  6s.  8d.  to  21.  per  annum.  The  site,  &c.  was 
9M  by  Henry  VIIL  in  the  year  1540,  to  Sir  Robert  Gresharo, 
Knt  and  soon  afterwards,  that  prince  sold  to  the  same  person,  the' 
rectory  of  Swine,  with  all  its  appurtenances  in  Swine,  Coniston, 
and  Ganstead,  and  the  tythes  in  the  other  parts  of  the  parish  to 
be  held  "  de  rege  in  capite  perservic.  milit;^''  The  Swine  es*. 
tate,  now  belongs  to  Sir  Francis  Wood,  Bart 

BURTON  CONSTAfiLE, 

The  seat  of  Francis  Constable,  Esq.  is  five  miles  north  from 
Hedon,  and  nine  miles  north-west  from  Hull.  The  situation  is 
not  advantageous,  being  a  perfect  flat,  and  commanding  neither 
fine  nor  extensive  prospects.  The  park,  however,  is  spacious, 
and  <Hnamented  with  clumps  of  trees^  and  extensive  walks,  as 
also  with  a  large  piece  of  water,  over  which  is  an  elegant  bridgej^ 
with  a  fine  gravel  road,  leading  to  a  porter's  lodge.  "  Consta- 
ble Burton/'  says  Camden, "  is  so  named  from  the  Lords  of  it,  who 
by  marriages  are  allied  to  very  honourable  families,  and  flourish 


,  *  Thb  deterifNion  is  appropriate  to  the  vicinity  of  Swine,  bnt  a  oontider- 
able  part  of  Holderness  is  far  from  being  a  Aat  country,  like  ibe  fens  of  Lin* 
eolnshire,  &c.    The  roads  are  also  greatly  improTcd. 

t  Barton*!  Monasticon,  p.  f5t. 

t  Borton*s  MonafticoD»  p.  154.^ 
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In  great  splenddol*  at  this  day.  Robert  of  this  house,  at  we  M 
il  in  Bleaiix  Abbey  Book,  was  one  ot  the  Knights  of  the  Eul  d 
Albemarle,  who  being  old,  and  Ml  of  days,  took  open  hiia  the 
cto8B,  and  went  with  King  Richard  to  the  Holy  Land*."  the 
fiuhily  had,  during  a  long  space  of  time,  the  title  of  Lordi  of 
tlunbar;  and  the  mansion  and  estates,  devolved  by  ioheritsnee 
on  the  present  honourable  proprietor.  The  mansion  is  an  aadent, 
large,  and  magnificent'  sti>ucture,  with  two  superb  fronts.  The 
west  front  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  feet  in  length :  the 
east  front  extendu  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  fbet,  being 
shortened  by  two  wingfi  of  seventy-eight  feet  in  length  eadi, 
projecting  from  its  extremities,  and  the  chara6ter  of  an  andaA 
baronial  residence  ia  preiserved  in  four  square  towers  with  battle- 
ments,  two  at  each  end  of  the  edifice,  but  raised  very  litde  abore 
the  roof.  The  magliificence  of  the  interior  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  exterior ;  the  great  entrance  hall  is  sixty  feet  in  length, 
and  tlurty-one  feet  in  breadth  and  height,  which  are  both  equal 
In  this  room  are  emblazoned  the  arms  of  the  family,  in  npwaidi 
of  seyenty  escutcheons.  On  one  side  of  the  fire  place,  is  the 
statue  of  Hercules,  with  his  bludgeon  on  hb  shoulder,  aooon^ 
nied  by  two  blood-hounds,  and  on  the  other,  that  of  the  cefe- 
brated  orator  Demosthenes.  The  gallery,  which  is  one  hondnd 
and  thirteen  feet  long,  and  nineteen  feet  high,  is  adorned  vith 
twenty  five  hmily  pictures,  and  furnished  with  a  great  variety  ef 
mathematical  instruments,  and  an  excellent  library,  besides  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  natural  curiosities.  Here  are  also  four  heao* 
tiful  tables  of  black  marble,  richly  inlaid  with  composition  of  va^ 
rioua  colours,  the  work  of  Italian  artists.  The  proprieWra  ef 
this  superb  mansion,  have  during  several  centuries  possessed  the 
aeigneurial  rights  over  the  district  of  Holdemess. 

BEVERLEY, 

A  Tery  considerable  market  town  in  the  wapentake  of  HarthiR, 

at  the  distance  of  nine  miles  from  Hull,  thirteen  from  Driffield, 

and 
*  Camd.  Brit.  740,  Gibsou'i  Edition. 
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Mid  tw^tj  nine  from  Yofk^  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  tbe 
Woldfl^  about  a  mile  from  the  river  Hull,  which  runs  through  an 
efctensiVo  range  of  low  couutry,  that  akiris  the  whole  length  of 
Holder^e8a  from  north  to  aouth^  as  fro*  as  the  Humber.  The 
ptaee  where  the  town  now  stands  being .  covered  with  wood,  was 
anciently  called  Deirwald,  or  the  wood  of  the  Deirians.  It  alter- 
fmida  obtained  the  name  of  Beverlac  "  quasi  locus  vel  lacus  cas* 
tromm  a  castoribus  qnibus  Hulls  aqua  vicina  abundabat*'  "  the 
place  or  lake  of  beavers,  with  which  animals  the  neighbouring 
river  Hull  abounded*''  The  sera  of  the  foundation  of  the  town, 
however,  is  totally  unknown,  and  the  tibcori  which  assigns  it  to 
the  reign  of  the  British  king  Lucius  can  only  be  regaided  as  a 
monkish  fabie»  Its  ancient  history  indeed,  as  well  as  its  origin, 
is  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity  till  the  time  of  the  celebrated 
St  John.of  Beverley,  who  founded  in  this  place  a  church,  which 
he  deitieated  to  St.  John., tbe  Evangelist,  and  allerwar^  con* 
verted  into  a  .monastery.  To  the  south  of  the  church,  he  built 
•  an  oratory  dedicated  to  St  Martin,  and  added  to  his  monas« 
tefy  seven  presbyters,  and  tbe  same  number  of  clerks.  After 
having  filled  during  the  space  of  thirty*three  years  tbe  archiepis- 
eopal  chair  of  York,  St  John  retired  to  Beverley,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  died  A.  D.  721  •  History  records 
the  death  of  the  first  three  abbots  of  Beverley,  viz.  Brithumus  who 
died  A.  D.  733,  Winvaldus  who  died  A.  D.  751,  and  Wulfeth  who 
died  in  773.    The  names  of  tbe  rest  of  the  abbots  are  unknown. 

In  the  year  867,  a  period  so  fatally  distinguished  by  the  Da^ 
ntsh  invasion  under  Inguar  and  Ubba,  the  monastery  of  Beverley 
was  destroyed  by  these  Barbarians,  and  during  the  space  of  three 
years  remained  totally  desolate.  The  presbyters  and  derks  a|> 
terwards  returned,  and  repaired  the  place ;  .but  till  tbe  reign  of 
Athebtan,  ii^  the  early  part  of  the  10th  century,  there  is  a  chasm 
in  its  history.  In  marching  against  the  confederate  Britons, 
Scots,  and  Danes,  Athelstan  caused  the  standard  of  St  John  of 
Beverley  to  be  carried  before  his  army,  and  on  returning  victo- 
rious, be  granted  many  privileges  to  the  town  and  th^  monastery. 

VOL.XVL  2F  He 
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fte  Iniflt  a  new  allege  of  geeukr  oatioiis,  ind  cdnfenped  on  tlie 
chnrdi  and  its  libefties  the  firivikgt  «f  a  aanctmry,  of  yMch  tlie 
KmitB  were  marked  liy  fonr  creases,  each  of  them  erected  at  the 
distance  ef  one  mile  in  different  Erections,  from  Oeif«iley.  9nm 
this  time  Bererley  began  to  increase  with  rapiditjr  by  the  iaiat 
^f  inhabitants,  and  soon  became  a  ^ace  of  considemhte  impenaace. 
Kinsins  the  23rd  Ardibiaiiop  of  Yortc,  who  was  raised  to  thift  see 
in  the  year  \9§0,  adorned  the  church  of  Befeiiey  with  a  li^ 
tbwer,  and  presented  it  with  two  beHs.  His  snocesoer  AldMss 
bttitt  a  new  choir,  adorned  the  pulpit  with  c«rion»  ifoik  k  hrsss, 
tnlver,  and  gold,  and  decorated  the  whole  church  with  a  prsfbiton 
of  painting.  At  the  request  of  this  prelate,  king  Edward  tha 
Confessor  gave  to  the  church  of  Beveilej  a  lordship  in  Levea. 
Aldred  first  established  the  eight  canons  prebendaries.  WilKflR 
the  Conqueror  also  pnofeseed  a  gr6at  veneration  for  Bererley,  sad 
4at  St.  John,  and  being  witiiin  seven  miles  of  tliat  plnce,  give 
strict  orders  that  hia  army  should  do  no  damage  to  the  ehurdi*. 

In  later  times  the  history  of  Beverley  is  not  maiked  by  aajr  i»* 
fortant  events.  During  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and 
the  parliament,  it  was  alternately  the  prey  of  eacb  party.  At  the 
commienoemeut  of  the  quarrel,  tiie  king  had  his  quarters  at  Bevoley, 
when  he  attempted  to  nmke  himself  master  of  flull,  and  was  refased 
admission  into  that  town  by  Sir  John  Hotham  the  governor.  It 
fell  soon  after  under  the  power  of  the  parliament;  and  iht  wtte 
Sir  John  Hotham  having  taken  some  steps  towards  a  reconciliation 
irith  the  king,  and  opened  a  negotiation  for  delrrerrng  TMH  to  bis 
majesty,  was  arrested  at  Beverley,  and  afterwards  executed  rt 
London,  by  the  sentence  of  those  to  whom  be  had  rendered  saeh 
essential  services. 

"  On  the  13th  of  September,  A.  1^1664,  upon  openmg  a  graw, 
they  met  with  a  vauH  of  squared  free-stone,  -fifteen  feet  long,  and 
two  feet  broad  at  the  head,  but  at  the  (eclt  a  foot  and  a  half  broad. 

Within 

*  For  theie  fiistoricnl  notices  of  Beverley,  flee  DrakeV  Bbar,  Appeal* 
1ir»  88, 89,  and  LelaDcTi  CoJteet.  Tom  9,  and  3, 
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VHUnft  viB  t  ABt^otlmi  Inirfotft  long,  and  ia  tbal  tba  ludief^ 
mx  hrniB^  nbooeof  three  emmbled  to  dnst  irilh  »  tp^ob^  of  th^ 
tiuee  reMiniag,  two  weie  iopiMMi^  to  be  ccmeUaos)  urith  tlur^ 
great  hnuw  pm^  a«d  fowr  hige  ivoB  noils.  Up<gi  Ijhe  i)i^t  l%id  f^ 
kedea  piste  vHh  this  insarqAioB  in  oapitab. 

^  +  Aim  •!»  hiflafiMiioiie  Vonm  UOIXSLXYUJ.  combat  fait  hm^ 
0uUm  m  metaiw  Septembri  in  Mqneoti  ope^  pott  fefftvin  3ancti  M^ttba^i 
(ApoyteJI :  ct  ip  Ao*  MCXCVII.  VI.  idus  Martii  fact«  fait  inquititio  reliqoa- 
ram  bead  Jol^kpnis  in  boc  loco  et  iaventa  supt  ame  ossa^  in  orientali  pane 
sepulchri,  et  bic  recondita ;  et  paWis  cemento  mtatat  Ibidem  iuTentus  est  ek 
recooditns." 

"  4"  In  ^^  J^f  <>^  ^^  incarnate  of  our  Lordj  1 188,  this  cbanrb  wai  d«- 
strojed  hj  fire  in  tbe  night  foUowing  tb«  feast  «if  $r.  Matthew  the  Apostle ; 
and  in  the  jrear  1197,  on  the  6th  ides  of  March  an  inquisition  was  made  for 
tbe  reliques  of  the  blessed  John,  and  the  bones  were  found  in  the  eastern  part 
of  tbe  sepolcbre,  and  here  replaced ;  and  tbe  doat  being  ntstd  icith  qem0q^ 
vea  in  tbe  tame  place  ioiind^  and  rr-inletied." 

*'  Cress  over  this  there  lay  a  box  of  leadj  about  ^eveu  inches 
Joog,  six  broad,  and  five  high,  whejreiA  were  seTeral  pieces  of 
bones  gnuxed  vith  »  little  dast,  and  yielding  a  sweet  smell.  AU 
these  vere  carefully  re-interred  in  the  middle  alley  of  the  body  pf 
the  minster,  where  they  were  taken  up,  which  circumstance  does 
JAot  by  any  mi^ns  agiiBe  with  what  Bishop  Godwin  has  left  us 
4y>nceniiiig  this  Saint,  namely  that  he  w^s  buried  in  the  churqb 
poBc;b«  For  although  what  is  mentioned  i^  the  ioscriptipn,  wa^ 
nfiiy  a  re-intepn^nt  tigon  the  inquisition  made,  yet  it  looks  a  littlp 
odd  that  th^y  sliould  not  lay  the  reliques  in  the  same  place  where 
tb^  $)tnnd  them* ;  unle)»s  one  should  solve  it  this  way,  t|iat  pnlv 
apart  of  the  church  was  thjm  standing,  and  they  might  lay  him 
there,  with  a  design  to  remove  him,  when  it  should  be  rebuilt, 
but  afterwards  either  neglected  or  forgot  if 

"  The  minster  here  is  a. very  &ir  and  neat  straeture:  the  roof 
^  F  2  is 

*  Tbe  inscription  eKpreypIy  ,sa}s  tHat  they  were  found,  and  re-interred  in 
tbe  same  place.       , 
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is  an  arch' of  stone.  In  it  are  several  monvihenU  of  the  Barls  r. 
Nor^umberland,  who  have  added  a  little  chapel  to  the  ffom ;  in 
Che  windows  whereof  are  the  pietures  of  several  of  that  ftmily, 
drawn  in  the  glass.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  quire  on  the  right 
side  of  the  altar-place  stands  the  freed  stool  mentioned  hy  oof 
author  (Camden)  made  of  one  entire  stone,  and  said  to  have  been 
removed  from  Scotland,  with  a  well  of  water  behind  it.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  body  of  the  church  next  the  quire,  hangs  an 
ancient  table  with  the  pictures  of  St.  John,  (from  whom  the  chmvh 
is  named)  and  of  K.  Athelstan  the  founder  of  it,  and  between  tEem 
this  distich : 

"  Ah  ft«e  make  I  tbee 
As  heart  can  wish  oregb  cmiee:"' 

Hence  the  inhabitants*  of  Beverley  pay  no  toll  o(  edsibni  in 
any  port,  or  town  of  Englandf."  So  far  Dr.  GMwon.  But  sbce 
the  time  of  his  writing,  the  church  of  St  John  of  Beverley,  com- 
monly called  the  minster,  has  undergone  a  thorough  repair,  with 
some  alterations,  and  is  now  a  most  superb  edifice^.  The  west 
end  is  adorned  with  two  loily  towers,  or  steeples ;  and  the  whole 
building  displays  a  magnificence  equal  to  that  of  some  of  onr  ca- 
thedrals. The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  also  a  large  and  handsonie 
atructure. 

From  this  slight  sketch  of  its  history,  it  appears  that  Beveilej 
derived  its  first  importance  from  befng  the  favourite  retreat  of 
St.  John,  and  from  the  veneration  which  Athelstan,  and  otiiO' 
kings,  entertaincrd  for  his  name  and  memory.  His  fame,  iiideed, 
was  so  great,  that  in  a  convocation  held  at  London,  in  the  year 
1416^  the  day  of  his  death  was  appointed  ta4>e  annually  kepf  Mj, 

and* 

*  i.  e  the  burgesses. 

t  Gibson's  additions  to  Cani#eti».for.  743,r&c; 

I  Thtse  repairs  were  begun  about  the  year  1717,  when  by  a  licence  froa^ 
his  Majesty  George  I.  a  great  quantity  of  stone  was  carried  by  water  from' 
St.  Mary's  Abbey  at  York,  for  the  repair  of  Bercfley  Mimtrr*  DratsS 
XboMCHin,  p..  697. 
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and  also  the  fetat  of  hia  translation  on  the  25th  of  October,  as  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  which  was  supposed 
lo  have  been  gained  through  the  merits  and  intercession  of  this 
saint*. 

The  town  of  Beverley  is  extensive  and  pleasant.  Its  length 
from  north-west  to  south-east  is  more  than  a  mile.  The  entrance 
from  the  Driffield  road  is  remarkably  fine :  a  spacious  street  with 
degant  houses,  particularly  on  the  north-eastern  side,  terminates 
at  an  ancient  gateway,  through  which  the  road  lies  into  the  town. 
The  market-place  is  spacious  and  beautiful :  the  streets  .in  ge- 
neral are  broad,  and  the  houses  large,  and  well  built.  Many 
persons  of  fortune,  therefore,  choose  Beverley  as  an  agreeable  re- 
sidence. Tlie  market,  which  is  held  on  Saturday,  is  well  supplied, 
and  the  sale  of  com  is  very  considerable.  Here  are  also  several 
fithrs,  viz.  on  the  Thursday  before  old  Valentine's  day.  Holy 
Thursday,  July  5th,  Wednesday  before  Sept.  25th,  Nov.  6th,  for 
homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses;  and  every  alternate  Wednesday 
for  homed  cattle,  and  sheep.  A  navigaUe  canal  cut  from  the 
river  Hull,  opens  a  communication  between  Beverley  and  the 
Humber,  and  is  very  advantageous  to  the  town. 

In  the  year  1801,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Beverley  was 
6001 ;  but  since  that  time  there  has  been  an  increase  of  763,  aa 
the  census  of  1811,  gives  6764  for  tlie  amount  of  its  present  po- 
pulation. 

Beverley  is.  a  borough,  and  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 
The  number  of  burgesses  who  voted  at  the  election,  iu  1807,  was 
1203.  Many  persons  aip  induced  to  purchase  their  freedom  frY>m 
a  consideration  of  the  Kuva^iriges  with  wiiich  it  is  accompanied, 
particularly  in  regard  to  stocking  the  pastures,  which  are  fertile, 
imd  very  extensive.    These  are 

1st  Westwood,  containing    -    504        acres, 
3nd  Hum  -        -        -     IJO 

2  F  3  .         3rd  Figfaam 

*  Draie^ft  Eboraeoni,  p.  407.  Linwood's  ProTinciale,  p.  104.  In  xhi^ 
cTiurch  are  some  wpcrb  luoiiuoieuts  of  (he  ancient  Eirls  of  Northuinberlaud. 
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Sfi  PigfaLtii       •        .       .    M7 
4th  Bwinetfoor  -        *    SOS 


Total  1174       acres. 


£]aoh  freeman  may  torn  three  Lead  of  cattle  into  Westwood— « 
six  into  Swinemoor — three  into  Figham^  and  one  into  Hum. 
For  this  priTil^e  only  78.  per  head  is  paid-for  cattle,  when  turned 
into  Westwood;  10s.  6d.  per  head;  when  turned  into  Swinemoor; 
$8.  per  head  in  Figham;  and  in  Hum  2b.  6d.  per  head  is  paid 
for  the  first  eatage,  from  May  day  to  the  races  in  Jane,  and  d&  6d. 
per  head  from  the  races  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  number  of 
cattle,  depastured  in  these  grounds,  varies  according  t^the  nam* 
her  of  resident  freemen,  and  their  ability  to  procure  stock. 

In  the  dififerent  pastures  the  numbers  of  cattle  in  the  yean 
1808,  and  1810,  were  as  follows, 


Iri  Westwood. 
BrnsM 
18<)S      dU 
1810     as9 


Hurn. 

HoncA. 
157 
149 


Fi^atti.  f        Swinemoof. 

Borset  and  BeaiU.  1  Hones  and  Baacti. 

453  I  SOS 

498  I         ess 


The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  thir* 
ieeh  of  the  principal  burgesses,  chosen  annually  on  the  Monday 
before  Micliaelmas  day.  There  are  few  places^  however,  where 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people  have  a  greater  ascendancy ;  and  it 
often  requires  the  greatest  activity  and  vigilance  in  the  magis- 
trates to  maintain  their  dignity,  and  preserve  order  in  the  munici« 
palitjr. 

The  vicinity  of  Beverley  towards  the  west,  is  elevated  and 
(pleasant.  The  common  pasture  of  Westwood,  which,  from  its 
haine,  appears  to  have  anciently  been  a  forest,  but  is  now  totally 
destitute  of  trees,  affords  in  fine  weather  an  airy  and  agreeable 
wdk  to  the  inhabitants.  It  commands  a  beanttfhl  view  of  the 
town  and  the  minster,  and  of  the  western  parts  of  HoM^mess,  in 
a  range  of  above  twenty  miles  from  north  to  south,  rising  in  gentle 
swells  from  the  eas^m  side  of  the  cam.    The  port  of  Hull,  £•« 

tinguished 
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Iti^abiMd  ky  the  mHteof  its  imncflOM  tUffiBg,  lit  miXk,  and 
the  MIy  atotple  o£  Tmatj  ehweb,  fPP^VB  in  the  ■QHtbtrnpoinl 
oftb«ii«ftnii;  «idaMfttibiiQielollttYMl»tliefi«ilMUyBkpWi 
edg«  <iCtbe  If  Mb,  divsniied  with  mods  and  viUafes>  eoptribulM 
to  the  enlMlluhiBeal  of  tlie  pranpoct  To  tke  ewt  aivi  Mmth  0f 
Bowiffciy,  «Im  uwnUy  to  the  dkAanoe  of  MVoml  mIds  in  »  parfi»ct 
flat,  oxtrenoly  dull,  and  u^pietiiresfae.  Bat  evon  hsm^  tha 
ry  k  gratly  uaproved  by  dndaage,  iaohaare*  aad  caltivjii- 

t;  aad  this  exteasifa  traet  of  h$  laiid»  vhich  half  a  eontwry 
a^  mm  mfy  a  aalitafy  vaate,  flooded  duriag  the  greater  part 
of  the  viater,  aaw  pfeaenta  an  aspeet  of  lertiiity *. 

Ahotti  fife  flulea  to  the  easlwaid  of  Bererley,  is  the  siaaU 
hamlet  of  Melsa»  or  Meaux,  which  name  was  given  tq  it  by  its  ia« 
hahitaiita,  who  eaae  with  the  coaipieior  inm  Meaux,  in  Nar« 
Biaady.  It  was  formerly  famous  for  its  abbey,  foaaded  A.  D. 
1150,  by  William  Le  Gross,  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  Holdemess, 
who  was  also  the  founder  of  Scarbroagh  castle.  It  is  said  that 
the  Earl  was  so  charmed  with  the  pleasaat  situation  of  thii  spot, 
that  a  little  time  before  founding  the  abbey,  he  had  given  in  ex- 
change for  it  to  John  dc  Melsa,  a  double  quantity  of  land  at  Be- 
wick, near  Aldbrougb.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  couceivc  what 
beauties  oould  be  found  in  such  a  situation;  for  at  that  time  it 
iras  overgrown  with  woodsi  and  almost,  if  not  wholly,  surrounded 
with  morasses.  At  present,  when  these  extensive  carrs,  or  fenns, 
oa  the  edge  of  which  it  is  situated,  are  well  drained,  and  brought 
into  cultivation,  Meaux  has  nothing  to  boast  of,  except  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil;  for  nothing  caa  be  more  dull,  and  unpicturesquc^ 
than  the  scenery  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  In  this  upleasant 
place,  however,  ou  a  rising  ground,  but  very  little  elemed  above 
the  adjoining  marshes,  the  Cistercian  monks,  whom  William  le 
Gross  invited  from  Fouatain  Abbey,  near  Ripon,  chose  to  build 

2  F  4  their 

^  At  Leckonfield,  aboot  three  miles  nearly  north  from  Beverley,  wm  a 
celehrated  msnsioD  of  (he  tncient  Sarb  of  Northamberlendi  but  of  ihk  ao- 
thiag  new  resMiDs. 
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their  mondMery,  which' vfl»  Ubenlly  endowed  by  the  pious  kmsti 
der.  Several  charteiB  of  privileges  and  immumties  vcce  granted 
to  this  house  by  successive  kings  of  England;  and  many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  increased  its  revenues  by  lib^al  donations. 
Thus  the  abbey  of  Meaux,  flourished  in  great  splendou*  till  the 
dissolution.  The  number  of  monks  was  fifty ;'  and  when  the  nM>-. 
nastery  was  suppressed^  its  revenues  amounted  to  209L  €s»  4d« 
according  to  the  valuation  made  at  that  time.  From  the  small 
remains  of  a  curious  mosaic  pavement  of  brick,  the  IbundatioBS  of' 
buildings  yet  to  be  traced,  and  the  extensive  moats,  or  ditches,  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  and  which  are  yet  discoverable,  it  i» 
evident  that  this  fiunous  monastery  onoe  displayed  considerable 
magnificence. 

On  the  Hoidemess  coast,  about  five  or  six  miles  to  the  south* 
east  of  Burton  Constable,  is 

GRIMSTON  GARTH, 

The  seat  of  Thomas  Grimston,  Esq.  The  mansion  is  a  superh 
structure,  of  a  castellated  form,  and  although  of  modem  erection^ 
displays  in  its  architecture  much  of  the  ancient  style  of  baronial 
magnificence.  It  is  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  north-east  iVom 
Hedon,  fourteen  miles  nearly  east  from  Hull,  and  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  sea;  and  being  in  one  of  the  most  elevated  situadona 
in  Hoidemess,  it  is  both  a  very  conspicuous  object,  and  commands 
a  variety  of  extensive  and  magnificent  prospects.  The  greatest 
part  of  Hoidemess,  the  town  of  Hull,  and  the  river  Humber,  are 
ftill  in  view :  Flamborough  Head,  nearly  thirty  miles  to  the  north, 
is  distin^^  seen;  and  the  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  Wolds« 
fill  up  the  western  and  southern  distances, 

PATRINGTON, 

A  small  market  town,  in  the  wapentake  of  Hoidemess,  tea 

miles  south-eastward  from  Hedon,  and  eighteen  miles  hi  nearly 

the  same  direction  from  Hull,  is  supposed  by  Camden  to  be  th« 

t  ancievt 
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JhrtttariuM  ineilMDeiibthefinftlteofAAtcmiriiu.  BA 
pnetoriom  is  a  word  of  gml  latiknde  in  the  Ronuui  langvage:  in 
its  mosl  oomnon  aeoeptatMu,  it  Mgiiifiti  a  coiai  of  jufllice;  b«l  it» 
is  MMnetinLW  and  to  deaote  »  viQa^  or  other  stalely  buiUiag,  iMd 
i  fre^Dtlyollio  |MmUo%  or  tent  of  the  genenl  in  an  enemp-. 
Drake  lalher  snppoeea  the  poetorium  of  Antoninus  lo. 
be  the  ooelltun  pronieBtoriniii  of  Btfikmy,  vhich  oan.be  jm. 
other  than  Spninheaid.  This  pronoBAocy*  however,  ^  is  at  top. 
gieat  a  distance  6om  Delfovitia,  Id  conei^nd  with'  the  Iler« 
unless  we  sappose  sn  error  in  most  of  th^  copies,  and  snbstifnle 
thirty-five  for  twenty-fire  milea  Patrington,  therefore  appeam 
the  most  probable  aitnation  lor  the  pifBtorium  of  Antoninns^ 
as  it  is  not  less  than  twenty-five  miles,  by  the  most  direct  mad 
that  could  be  made,  firom  Delgovitaa»  whether,  we  fix  thnt  stntioft 
at  Londeafarofigh,  or  Market-Weighton. 

The  sitnation  of  Pslrington,  though  in  a  flat  country,  is  not 
u^leasant  From  the  chercb-yard,  and  from  sev^  parts  of 
the  vicinity,  are  delightfiil  views  of  the  Hmnber,  and  its  fertile 
shores  as  ftr  as  Spurnpoint,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  laacoln- 
shire  renders  the  prospect  more  beautiful.  The  town,  howevel; 
is  little  better  than  a  village,  the  houses  in  general  being  low, 
and  indifibrently  built,  and  the  population  amounting  to  little 
more  than  nine  hundred.  Here  is,  however,  a  market  on  Satnr-i 
day,  where  a  considerable  quantity  of  com  is  bold,  and  three  an* 
nnal  fiurs  are  held  here  on  the  28th  March,  18th  July,  and  6th 
December;  but  these  are  chiefly  for  drapery,  millinery  waiei^ 
shoes,  &c.  Fatrittgtffli  is  within  leas  than  a  mile  of  the  Humber^ 
and  a  small  creek  forma  a  kind  of  a  haven  for  small  craft;  but 
there  is  no  canal  cut  to  the  town.  The  only  building  that  is 
worthy  of  notice,  is  the  parish  church,  which  is  large,  and  has  a 
lofty  spire,  forming  a  very  conspicuous  object  in  many  of  the 
Holdemess  prospects,  and  also  in  those  which  are  seen  firom  the 
mosite  parts  of  lincolnshire. 

8pum*keadf 

^  pptius  dc  Milit  Rom.  lib.  3.  p.  40,  ^p. 
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apna  t— d,  01  Bimt  PimdI^  wheie  mtm  steiii  ft  liffct  Iimmo 
ftf  Hie  dfodkNi  erf  maiiien,  k  a  nottA  pionunilofy  at  tb»  «* 
tmMe  ol  tlw  Hunktr^  and  at  the  dialaiioe  of  nmij  tea  milea 
fMilh^caatteii  Paimiglim.  TUa  is,  bajmd  all  daaH  tke  oeeW 
hna  pomaBUriaBi  of  Ploleny.  Ita  fveaant  naow  of  Sparafaaad, 
eAM  la  oar  old  Eagllik  CAroakiaa»  ''  Sfanwfc^lmd"  ia  ecU 
daatty  dofived  (bm  tlie  Saxon  vaA*  **  Bfmwn/*  to  look  oal»  apy^ 
or  exploia;  and  ao  rawaifcaWa  a  jwomontocj  ma  an  ascdknt 
ailaatioa  far  Uiat  parpoaa.  la  theae  paita  ma  onoa  a  notad  aea« 
pott,  called  Rafonaar,  or  RaTanapar,  eelebatad  hy  oar  hiafa 
iteafbrlfcttdeaaeBlaof  Hanry  IV.  A.  D.  iai»»,  anl  of  Edmid 
IV.  A.  D.  1471,  vhan  thaaa  prinaea  oamo  to  oaatond  far  lbs 
anam  of  England,  Tliia  town  liaa  long  alnoa  bean  avattoved  op 
\j  Hio  son,  or  the  Hnttbar,  and  the  pboa  where  it  atoad  ia  nn» 
known.  SoYeral  other  towna,  or  viUagea,  in  thia  part  of  HoU 
danieaB^  bntia  experienced  the  aame  fidn.  Mention  ia  particnlarly 
amde  of,  Priamerk)  Thariethorpe^  RediMiyv^  PeMtysmerk,  UpaaW 
and  A>1lerdeet>  whioh  have^  several  eentaiiaa  ago  ftllen  a  prey  to 
the  encroaching  witera.  The  time  when  they  penakad  ia  not 
cnrtoialy  known ;  but  Dr.  Gibaon^  jvappoaca  it  to  have  bean  ahont 
the  BOlk  or  38th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  when  the  tides 
In  the  Iluaiber  leae  to  an  extraordinary  height,  and  overflowing^, 
or  bntking  the  baaka,  inundated  tiie  adjacent  conntry*. 

>  Aa  the  nnlera  made  these  encroaohBenta  on  aome  parte  of  the 
Noid^  lliey  rodeded  from  otihera.  Along  the  Holdemesa  ahora  off 
the  MfUfiber,  extensive  tracta  were  gradaally  left  dry.  Abont  the 
aommencement  of  the  nign  of  Charlea  L  &uak  iatand  began  te 
appeaf  in  the  Humber,  nearly  oppaaito  to  Patringtonf.    At  the 

*  Gibson'a  additions  to  Camden,  fol.  747.  It  coold  not,  however,  be  ia 
the  SOth  of  Edward's  reign,  as  in  liis  33rd  year,  Ratenser  was  re^oired  to 
ibrfiish  one  vhip,  and  twent^'-scven  sianners  to  his  'fleet.' 

t  Tl)e  north-east  corner  of  Sunk  island,  is  v«ry  ucmi  PjuriagloD  Hav«n» 
and  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Patrington.  This  valuable  tract  of 
land  belongs  to  the  crown,  and  is  let  on  lease.  The  lessees  let  it  agaio  to 
the  farmers. 
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iil  ft  inr  MM  were  kftdry  al  l<m  iraler;  b«t  as  it  teclMiKril 
if«r3fiirni  •gdoHyit  im  nt  lait  embarii^d^  mk|  eoiivctf«4  iiM 
fMtee  groimd.  As  the  waters  receded^  suceessiye  ernktsAttettlB 
me  made,  and  large  tracts  of  land  being  gained  from  the  Hnnii* 
kr,  tiie  island  towards  the  west  end  is  separated  by  a  ditch  ctf 
saljr  ft  isw  In*  ift' breadth  fiMitiie  H^eiiiess  asmImi^  Sunk 
Haftd  now  ooutan  4670  acrai  tff  fertUe  soil,  dtvidi^  liit4yKifara| 
ftias;  aad  a  obatroh  has  li^y  beifm  bwlt  for  the  tise  of  tha  !*» 
UKtaBrts*.  The  HoldenieaB  taomhes  were  also  ^xnshdad  by  tiM 
mess  of  the  watiia,  and  a  largo  1i«ct  ^land  oaUei  ''  Cheify^ 
esb  sands"  being  left  drf,  and  enAatak^d,  becaiae  a  vftlaabtef  ad« 
iUm  to  the  estaies  of  Ihe  Gonsiable  Aunily>  of  Barton  Oottslftbia! 
At  the  village  of  Halshan^  aboat  toot  miles  north  west  ft«ia  Pfe^ 
tringtoB^  is  a  sqierb  maasoleftm  erected  at  a  vety  eonsid^mMf) 
flense,  by  the  late  Wllliaai  Constable^  Esq.  as  a  barymg  fUuse 
fcr  that  ftflufty.  It  stands  en  a  gently  risiiig  ground,  Siittt>ftndel 
arith  a  plantnion  of  besmtilkl  trees,  and  shrabs,  and  dic^lays  in 
the  Mdomedj  but  elegant  style  of  its  architeetttre,  a  siufie  kind 
sf  nagttiflaeiMie,  which  at  osee  appears  striking  to  the  eye,  and 
spfsoprifttn  to  the  nse  f<»'  which  the  stractnre  is  designed, 

WINESTEAD, 

A  phftflftUt  tillage,  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Fatringfon,  and 
light  totfeU  and  a  iMdf  from  Hedon,  at  a  small  daMsBtce  to  tha 
north  of  the  tiptmpfte  KMd  between  these  two  placies,  is  kit&tntA 
by  tte  ssirtb  Hf  Shr  Robert;  D'Arey  Uildyard,  Baronet^  and  of 
■esry  Maiaters,  Esq.    These  two  elegant  villas  situated  oa  a 

gcnttf 

*  The  old  island  first  eiiilwnl«d 1500        acres. 

Taken  in  by  the  embankment  in  1800    •  •  f  870 
Taken  in  180S 900 


Tot.il  4570 


There  an  now  about  fif€  hnndred  acres  more,  ready  foe  (akin|  in  by 
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gently  risutg  guoimd,  thongh  inoonsiderably  devaled^  oonuniiil 
»  pletBiiig  prospect  of  the  town  of  Palmgton,  Sunk  Idend,  Md 
the  Hnmber* 

HEDON, 

Ib  a  vKiiet  towB,  at  the  distance  of  tea  miles  west  from  Pa« 
triagtoiv  and  eight  loiles  east  from  Hall^  pleasantly  situated  in 
the  auddle  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Holderness,  In  a  level, 
fcrtile^  and  well  cultivated  coimtry,  abonnding  with  opnlent  fiur- 
mers.  Of*  this  towB»  and  its  ancient  state,  Camden  makes  die 
fidlowiug  remarks :  "  the  fifst  place  a  man  comes  at  on  this  wind- 
ing Bhore*>  is  Ileadon,  which  foiineriy>  (if  we  will  believe  lame, 
w.bich  always  magnifies  trnjth)  was  a  very  considerable  place,  by 
reason  of  mercMoits  and  shipping.  For  my  part>  I  have  fiuth 
enough  to  believe  it»  notwithstanding  it  is  now  so  diminished 
partly  by  reason  of  its  being  top  near  Hull,  and  .partly  becaose 
the  haven  is  blocked  up,  and  useless;  that  it  lias  not  the  lessl 
shew  of  that  grandeur  it  pretends  to  have  had,  which  may  teach 
as  that  the  condition  of  towns,  and  cities,  \b  every  jot  as  unstable 
as  the  state  and  happiness  of  man.  King  John  granted  to  Bald* 
win.  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  Holdemesse,  and  to  his  wife  Hawis, 
free  burgage  here,  so  that  the  burgesses  might  hold  in  free  bur- 
gage by  the  same  customs  with  York,  and  Nicholf.  At  present 
the  town  begins  to  ftourishagsdn,  and  has  some  hopes  of  attaining 
to  its  former  greatness;/'  Camden's  Conunentator,  adds, "  what 
ear  author  has  told  us  from  common  £une,  concerning  tiie  floo- 
Tigfaing  condition  of  Headon,  may  be  eonfirmed  from  the  remains 
and  marks  of  two  churches  (besides  that  one  they  have)  which 
must  argue  its  former  populousness,  and  by  consequence  a  flou- 
rishing trade.  In  St.  Austin's,  the  present  church,  are  the  pio* 
tures  of  a  king,  and  a  bishop,  with  this  iniscription : 

"AU 

*  The  shore  of  the  Hamher,  in  going  eaitirard  from  Hull 

t  Nichol.  i.  e.  Lincoln. 

X  Camd.  Brit.  foL  739—740. 
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^  All  free  make  I  tVec 
Ab  heart  mqr  think  or  eigh  lee*." 

The  old  Haven  nigh  the  town,  being  grown  np,  there  is  a  mar 
cat  made  on  the  sonth-east,  which  helps  to  secure  that  part  of  tht 
Haven  now  left,  but  without  any  hopes  of  rendering  it  so  nseM 
as  formerly  it  was.  In  the  year  1656,  a  great  part  of  the  town 
was  consumed  with  fire,  and  about  two  years  ago,  several  houses 
in  the  market-place  suffered  the  same  fate ;  but  now  the  greatest 
part  is  rebuilt,  and  the  town  thereby  rendered  more  beautiful.  Of 
late  years,  they  have  grown  in  wealth  more  than  formerly,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  owing  principally  to  the  several  hm  procured 
fer  them.  The  inhabitants  have  a  tradition,  that  the  Danes  de- 
stroyed this  town ;  and  there  is  a  close  belonging  to  it,  called 
Danes-field  to  this  day f."  This  tradition  docs  not  refer  to  any 
particular  period ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  three  invading 
armaments  of  that  nation  entered  the  Humber,  and  ravaged  its 
northern  shores.  The  first,  was  commanded  by  Inguar  and  Ubba, 
in  the  year  867,  the  second,  by  Swein,  King  of  Denmatk,  in 
1013,  and  the  third,  by  Osbom,  brother  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
who  came  in  the  year  1069,  to  assist  the  Northumbrians  in  their 
revolt  against  William  the  Conqueror  {.  It  may,  however,  be  sup- 
posed, that  this  part  of  the  country  would  suffer  less  from  the 
last  invasion,  than  from  either  of  the  former,  as  the  Danes  came 
now  with  the  character  of  allies,  and  most  of  the  NorthumbriauB 
joined  their  standard.  But  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  our 
accounts  of  the  Danish  expeditions  to  this  kingdom,  nte 
very  imperfect;  and  that,  during  the  time  of  their  continu- 
ance. Several   of  their  prsedatory  squadrons,  not   mentioned  in 

history, 

*  Nearly  the  sarae  as  at  Beverley. 

♦  Carod.  fol.  747.  Gibson's  notes. 

t  Rapin  1.  fol.  89.  Ifl.  171.  Matt.  We«t,  p.  296.  Sim.  nimefm.  p.  194» 
&c.  As  the  Norwegian  armament  under  Hatold,  Hadrada,  or  Harfager,  and 
fijvl  Toiti  in  1066,  proceeded  as  far  as  Ri0ca)^  within  aboat  tea  nil«t  of 
York,  before  they  Isnded  their  foKei^  H«k»n  siglie  probabl/»  1  tkst  tm§, 
atcape  pilUge  and  destruction* 
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iiistoiy,  may  have  entered  the  Hamber^  and  ravaged  the  adjacent 
country.  F^m  the  sitoation  of  Hedon,  ao  near  to  the  shore  of 
thai  estuary^  it  would,  in  all  probability^  feel  Ae  dreadM  eflbeli  of 
most  of  theae  hostile  descents.  B«t  whatever  might  have  been 
fthe  atajte  of  this  jdace  prior  to  these  oalaastiea,  it  ^oes  not  appear 
io  haye  possessed  any  greai  eofmnenciAl^  or  maritinke  importance 
after  (the  foundation  of  Hull,  by  Edward  I.  for  ip  the  33rd  year 
<if  Edward  lU.  A.  D.  1359^  when  that  monarchy  pfepsring  (w 
Oke  invasion  of  France,  mada  a  requisition  of  ships,  and  mariseEi^ 
irom  the  different  ports  of  the  kingdom,  JSedon  is  not  mentioDo^ 
Ahoogh  the  quota  demanded  (rom  Hull  was  sixteen  vessels,  and 
four  hundred  and  sixty-si:^  meu ;  a^  even  Bavenaer  was  rated  4 
one  ship,  and  twenty-seven  seamen'^. 

Hedon  is  an  aacioQt  borough,  and  sends  two  members  to  par- 
liament ;  hnt  the  present  town  is  smaU,  consisting  chiefly  of  one 
Mraet,  in  the  middk  of  which  is  the  market  place ;  and  the  popo- 
latioB  fclls  short  of  a  tiiousand.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday, 
and  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  town  is  derived  from  itsfciniy 
which  are  on  the  15th  JaQumy,  2nd  August^  SSod  &pt.  be 
horses,  &c.  Nov.  7tJi  and  December  6th  for  homed  cattle,  dra- 
pery, &c.  and  every  alternate  Monday  for  homed  cattle,  and 
ahe^.  Bedon  is  situate  within  about  a  mile  and  a  hsif  of  the 
Humber ;  and  the  haven  cut  from  that  river,  extends  to  within  a 
■quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town;  but  it  is  navigable  only  for  smaU 
.craft.  This  place,  indeed,  has  for  many  oeatiiries  given  nf  sB 
pretensions  to  maritime  commerce,  but  the  farming  business  i^ 
camied  on  with  great  spirit  and  skill  in  the  jaeighbourbood*  At 
Jledon,  the  members  of  the  Holdemess  agricultural  society  hold 
their  meetingsf.  This  society  is  composed  of  most  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, and  principal  fiurmers,  and  breeders  of  cattle  in  that  fer- 
tile, and  highly  cultivated  district,  and  it  possesses  a  valuable  and 

select 

**  Thit,  as  •4re«dy  o()teiv«d,  overthrows  ihe  opinion  of  Dr.  Gibion,  1^ 
liaifemtr,  wfti  •«MkUo4vdd  up  no  oarly  wcht  SOCb  Gdtwd  UL 

f  The  meetings  arc  quartcdy. 
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■eieil  fibniy  of  A%  be«t  1mm*«  tkft  IiATe  baea  wrilta  om  «gfi- 
vriture ;  as  wdl  m  «ft  cltkcr  atbjeeti  iritii  wkiok  tfavt  mcmbm  » 

CCHlIKCtC^L 

Ob  the  h^An  of  the  H^mber,  abest  two  miles  and  a  half  acailf 
Botfth  from  Hedon,  is  (he  vilhge  of 

PAUL, 

Rematlcahle  for  Hs  doek  yard,  where  MfB  of  fihe  lino  af  m 
high  a  rate  as  serenty  fourB  are  aometiffiea  built.  Here  is  alio  m 
eaap  maanfiMftorf  earned  on  by  Mesara.  Newstead,  and  Oa. 

HULL,  OK  KINGSTON  UPON  HULL, 

So  called  from  the  rirer  HiiH,  on  Ae  bonka  ef  which  it  ataada, 
is  a  town  ef  great  commeretai  impottance,  thoagh  tt  camet  tmee 
its  tattqinty  flother  hack  -^n  the  reign  ef  Edward  I.  in  tiie  latter 
part  of  tiie  thirteenth  centory.  This  monarch  returning  ^cto- 
ttona  from  his  expedHion  agatmft  Beotland,  honoured  the  Lord 
Wake  of  Cottingham  wfth  a  Tisit.  During  his  irtay  Hi  this  plaoe, 
where  he  frequently  took  the  diversion  of  hunting  along  with  hi» 
woblea,  he  was  one  day  led  In  purBuit  of  his  game  to  the  flace 
where  Hull  now  stands ;  and  viewed  with  attention  and  delight, 
the  advantageous  situation  of  this  hitherto  obscure,  and  neglected 
comer.  Before  this  tim^  the  point  of  land,  on  whi^h  this  lasgo ' 
And  conmiercial  town  ia  aitnated,  was  oecupwd  by  two  iwrnail 
iiamiela,  Myton,  «ad  Wike,  eopaisling  of  a  iem  acaitterad  ootlagea 
inhabited  by  shepherds,  cowherds,  and  "fiilhennen. 

The  prudent  and  politic  Edward,  immediately  percerved  tiie  ad- 
vantages of  the  aituation  feu*  a  fortified  town,  and  commercial 
4iort.  He  made  ioguiries  conceniiog  the  depth  of  the  river  Hull, 
the  height  to  which  the  t^dos  flowed,  and  •other  local  .oincam- 
ctsORea;  and  iiaving  ohta«ed  satiaiaDtory  n^es,  he  sent  Im*  the 
abbot  ^t  MeauK,  who  was  Lord  of  the  aoil,  and  obtained  poaaea- 
^on  of  the  ground,  in  exchange  for  some  lands  of  considerably 

9^  greater 
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fresler  valae.  The  river  HoU  discharging  itteif  here  into  lh« 
Humbcir,  Ibrtned  n  commodioiui  hariboar,  affording  aa  easy  etk- 
trance  to  ships  with  a  perfect  security  from  tempests ;  and  the 
high  flofwing  of  the  tides,  enabled  the  laigest  vessels  used  in  that 
age  to  lie  close  to  the  shore,  in  loading  or  delivering  their  car^ 
goes*.  On  the  land  side  it  might,  from  the  low  elevation  of  the 
ground,  he  reiidered  almost,  or  absolutely,  impr^;nable.  The 
ditches  might  always  be  kept  full  of  water,  by  a  communication 
.with  the  Hull  and  the  Humber;  and  the  adjacent  country  being 
afaaoKt  every  where  lower  than  the  high  water  mark  in  those 
rivers,,  might  easily  be  inundated,  for  several  miles  round,  on  the 
approach,  of  an  enemy f.  As  a  military  station,  indeed,  the  si- 
tuation of  Hull  is  almost  unparalleled.  From  its  commaiid  of 
water,  it  might  on  the  land  side,  as  already  observed,  be  rendered 
impr^^able  against  every  mode  of  attack;  and  it  would  require 
two  armies,  one  on  the  Wolds,  and  another  in  Holdemess,  with 
a  fleet  in  the  Humber,  to  Ibnn  the  blodcade.  Hull,  might  theie* 
fcre,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  so  fortified,  as  to  bid  defiance  to  uy 
effiMt  of  hostility,  unless  the  enemy  were  master  of  the  oeeai^ 
a  circumstance  of  which  the  naval  ^periority  of  Britain  haa  hap* 
pily  annihilated  ev^  apprehension. 
Edward  having  completed  his  transactions  with  the  abbot  of 

Mens, 

*  At  a  period  previous  to' the  year  1174,  the  river  Hutl  discharged  itself 
into  the  Humber,  to  the  east  of  Drypool.  The  present  river  Hull,  w«s  tliHi 
only  a  se«er«  or  drain ;  bat  by  the  waters  breaking  into  it,  and  taking  that 
coana,-it  became  a  large  river,  and  'he  oki  Hall  in  fwocess  of  time  cimpe^ 
up.    Tickhiirs  Hist  Hall,  p.  6,  and  7. 

t  This  may  be  easily  observed  by  any  person  who  walks  on  the  bmsAJt  ol 
the  Humber,  eastward  to  Marfleet,  or  westward  towards  Hessle.  The  neigh- 
bouring country  has  been  frequently  inundated,  sometimes  by  aceideof,  and 
'sometimes  for  defence.  And  the  writer  of  this  TolnaM  well  reueaiben  llMrt 
about  fdrtr-nttie,  or  fifty  rears  ago,  the  covatiy  about  Hull  %ras  estiiely  ^ 
'fluwed  tb  a  great  depth  by  the  breaking  of  die  Innka  of  Hk  merib  n  ^ 
lime  tfveral  persons  wer#  drowtied  in  attempting  t»  past  on tbeiunft-fike 
^oad  leading  into  Holdrrnes^.  The  writer  t^a▼e^(^i  on  this  toad,  ifhile  it 
was  still  in  some  parts  overflowed* 
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Umsn,  $aA  obCthied  posiet^ion  of  tlie  ml,  immedialely  issued  n 
offering  great  privileges  and  imnranities  to  all 
trha  should  fe  their  hatntations  in  the  place.  He  also 
I  a  DHDior^house  to  be  creeled  for  bimsdf,  and  honoured  the 
leva  with  ^  royal  appellalion  of  Kingston,  or  King's  town^ 
by  vhieh  it  is  stiD  called  ia  all  poblio  or  legal  writings.  In  the 
iMi  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  1299,  the  hailwnr  was  finished;  and 
the  town,  by  a  royal  eharter,  eonstitnted  a  free  borongh. 

Hie  priTiIcges,  fcrovrs,  and  iamnnities,  granted  to  the  il(iMt 
iMn,  brongkt  thither  in  aahorttime  soeh  an  influx  of  people,  that 
the  hols,  and  the  sheepioMs,  soon  gare  place  to  spaoious  and  ele- 
giBi  habitations.  Kingston,  in  a  few  years,  aboonded  with  ship- 
fbg,  oierehaiiti,  and  tradesmen,  draining  by  .degrees  all  the  most 
inririiing  towns  of  those  parts,  such  as  Ravenser,  Patrington, 
Bsdon,  GMmaby,  and  Barton,  of  their  inhabitants  and  trade.  As 
HaH  has  eontinnally  increased,  these  towns  have  declined ;  and 
St  pifssnt  scsaroely  one  of  them  carries  on  any  commercial  con* 
sens,  except  Grimsby,  the  trade  of  which  has  lately  revived,  and 
iiaowo»tfie  increase. 

Hall  beconiittg  almost  immediately  a  town  of  some  importance, 
it  waa  neccsaary  to  form  an  easy  commonication  with  the  neigh- 
bomiag  coontry ;  for  as  there  were  no  highways,  and  scarcely  any 
isdosares,  passengers  most  have  been  exceedingly  incommoded 
by  the  qaantity  of  water,  which,  resting  on  a  level  surfoce  without 
my  drainage,-  rendered  the  town  of  very  difficalt  access.  In  order 
l9  laniiij  tliis  inconvenience,  roads  w^re  in  the  year  1902,  made 
t0  Hessle,  Anlaby,  Beverley,  Cottingham,  and  Holdemess,  which 
|isbsbly  sre  the  same  that  remain  to  this  day. 

Is  the  year  1312,  the  5th  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  was  built 
the  laige  aa4  stately  charoh  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  This  monarch, 
ihs  was  than  at  Yoric,  eontriboted  liberally  to  the  pious  work : 
tbemoehants,  and  tradesmen  of  the  town,  assisted  by  the  donations 
•f  the  principal  genUy  of  the  neighboorhood,  supplied  the  rest ; 
sad  thua  was  raised  a  fund  sufficient  to  complete  the  east  end  and 

Vol.  XVI.  2  G  steeple 
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sleeple  of  that  TeneraUe  pile*.    In  the  ninth  ymt  of  tke  tfjgft 
of  this  king,  wa»  estahli»hecl  the  feiry,  to  ancl  firom  Btite  in 
Lincolnshire.    Ahonft  ths  year  1319^  the  paving  of  the  8ti««li  of 
Hail  was  begim,  a  gtant  heing  obtaiAed  fvom  the  king»  ossUiiig 
the  bailiffli  of  the  town  to  lay  a  toll  for  the  term  of  seven  y^an  os 
all  oommoditiea  sold  in  the  aariLet^  in  order  to  defrny  the  ex« 
penses.    Tfaw  toll  proved  snfficieotty  produotive  for  the  purpose. 
According  to  Lebad  and  Ganden^  aU  the  atonea  mti  in  paving 
the  Areets  were  braogbt  in  ships  for  baUastf.    Bnt  the  jadidvos 
historian  of  HuH,  thinks  it  mere  prshabk  that  they  were  bought 
from  spam-poinft  for  the  sale  porpoae  of  paving  the  town^. 
•  The  inhabtanto  heing  now  gresAIy  enriehed  hy  their  trade  to 
Iceland  lor  stockfish,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  ficat  metean* 
tile  concern  in  which  they  had  extensively  aigaged»  the  town  wis 
in  the  16th  year  of  Edwaid  II.  A.  D.  1333,  fortified  with  a  diUsh» 
and  wall  of  atone,  with  strong  castles,  and  towers.    The  expenaei 
of  this  work  were  defi^yed  by  a  tall  far  three  years,  of  one  peanj 
in  the  pound,  on  all  goods  faraught  in  or  carried  ont  of  tiie  p]a90§% 
Jn  the  year  1331,  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustiiie  was  feandsd  by 
Gilfrid  de  Hotham  in  the  street  which,  froaa  tiie  VMl  habit  of 

the 

*  If  we  may  credit  a  marginal  note  in  an  old  mariuicript,  the  west  end  was 
not  built  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIT.  Tickhiirs  Hist.  Half.  p.  15. 

t  "  At  such  tyme  as  aithe  trade  of  stoekfiaeb  earn  from  blelMid  to  Kinf 
tton,  beoanso  the  Herden  of  stoekfiach  was  light,  the  ■ht|W  vera  belinid  with 
great  cobble  stoaea  bfouglit  oat  of  lalelasd,  tba  which  ya  coatiniusKe  pt^iA 
el  the  tova  of  Kingston  thoroughout"    Lelandi  Ituk  5d. 

Camden  after  speaking  of  the  opnlence  to  which  Hull  attained  bj  the 
trade  of  "  IdeUnd  fish  dried,  and  hardened,"  says  "  Immediately  opoo  tbis 
rise  they  fortified  the  pface  with  a  brick  wall,  and  many  towers,  en  that  side 
where  they  are  ))ot  defended  by  the  river,  and  brought  in  siich  a  qeantitj  of 
stones  for  ballast,  rs  wm  sufficient  to  pe>*e  ell  parte  of  the-lowo/'  deed. 
Brit  7591,  GibM)B's  SdSlion.   .  * 

i  Tiek^ilKs  Hist.  HulU  p.  17. 

§  Toward^  the  letter  end  of  tbis  reignj  the  government  of  the  town  wss 
changed  from  a  warden  to  a  bailiff.    Tickhill's  Hist  HqII.  p.  19. 
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the  aovki,  obtained  ^tm  mme  of  Bladtfrlan  gale.  Thia  vaa  a 
MIy  aad  apaeimis  edifice :  the  back  part  extended  as  ^  aa  the 
naikel*plaoe,  where  they  had  a  ohapel,  and  a  cemetery  for  buiying 
their  dead.  Thia  nenaatery  waa  also  ornamented  with  ddight* 
M  gardena  and  fnmtaiBa.  Soaie  parta  of  the  building,  whioh 
nfpeara  to  have  been  wholly  of  brick,  were  atanding  a  few  yeara 
^o,  hot  in  eooBeqaeoce  of  alterataoai  latdy  made,  they  hare 
been  deraolkhed,  or  at  least  mixed  with  modem  improvements,  so 
aa  not  to  be  easily  distingnishable. 

At  thiB  period  tonrished  William  de  la  Pole,  a  native  of  Rates* 
ser,  or  Ravenapnr,  at  that  time  a  ridi  and  popnloas  town,  though 
en  the  decline  by  reason  of  its  vieinity  to  the  rising  port  of  Hnll. 
Daring  seveial  yMrs  he  had  been  one  of  the  principal  merchants 
of  that  place ;  but  at  length  he  removed  to  Hull,  where  he  canied 
on  an  extenrire  oommeroe,  and  aequited  immense  wealth.  In  the 
year  1392,  Edward  III.  in  hia  expedition  against  Scotland^  paid 
a  visit  ta  HuH,  where  he,  and  the  noUea  by  whom  he  was  at* 
tended,  were  entertained  by  Willinm  de  la  Pole  with  the  most 
spfendid  inagniflcenee.  The  monarch  foand  the  stivagth  of  the 
place  to  surpass  his  expectations;  and  being  highly  pleased  witt 
tile  exceDent  condition  of  the  ftiftifications,  and  the  reception 
which  he  had  met  with,  he  knighted  his  loyal  and  generous  hort; 
and  changing  the  Ibm  of  the  manioipal  goTemment  of  the  toWn» 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  maiyor,  and  four  boflifia.  Sir  Wiiliant 
de  la  Pole,  was  the  first  who  held  the  hpnooiabie  office  of  mayor. 

In  1338,  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  Edward  III.  resolving  to 
proaecnte  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Prance,  from  ^hich  he  saw 
himself  exdnded  by  the  pmvisions  of  the  Salic  law,  sailed  on  the 
IfKh  of  July,  with  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  vessels  and  a  nvmevona 
army,  which  he  disembarked  at  Antwerp,  where  he  remained  fiyr 
some  time  to  eoncertf  with  his  allies,  the  most  appropriate  mea* 
sures  for  executing  his  vast  designs.  Those  who  are  aoqaainted 
wHfc  Engfi^  history,  know  the  straits  to  which  Edward  was  re-* 
dnced,  through  the  want  of  money  to  support  his  amiy,  and  which 
threatebed  to  frustrate  the  whole  purpose  of  his  expedition.    In 
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these  difficult  eircaiDstanceB,  he  endeavook^  to  boffov  supplic* 
l>f  all  the  foreign  princes,  who  were  able  to  assist  him,  sad  ef«u 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  priyste  persons 
to  take  np  such  sums  as  they  were  willing  to  lend*.  8ir  WiHian 
de  la  Pole,  who  wss  then  at  Antwerp,  for  the  mani^pement  of  his 
SBereantile  concerns,  not  only  funiished  the  king  irilh  all  the  ready 
vftoney  he  had,  which  amounted  to  a  very  hige  som,  hat  sIm 
mortgaged  the  whole  of  his  estates  for  his  use*  This  maik  of  loy- 
alty, and  attachment,  was  generously  rewarded  hy  Edward.  He 
made  Sir  William  de  la  Pole;  a  Knight  Banneret  in  the  MA,  sod 
by  letters'patent  conferred  on  him,  and  his  heirs,  fife  huadred 
marks  per  annnm^  in  crown  rents,  with  a  promise  of  an  additiosal 
thousand  marks  per  annum,  in  case  the  kingdom  of  France  shooM 
be  conquered. 

Sir  William  de  la  Pole  now  emerged  fiom  private  to  public  life 
The  king  was  no  sooner  returned  from  FVimce,  than  he  made  bin 
first  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  and  confisired  oa  him  the  seig- 
niory of  Holdemess.  He  afterwards  advanced  him  to  otha 
places  of  honour,  and  emolument^  and  at  length  made  him  chief 
Baton  of  the  Exchequer.  In  this  exalted  station  Sir  WiUiaia 
oontinned  a  constant  benefactor  to  the  town  of  Kingstoa-iqKm- 
Hull,  and  arailing  himself  of  the  fovour  of  his  soTereigttj  cbtsine' 
for  it  an  increase  of  its  privileges,  and  immnnitiea.  And  in  eider 
to  testily  his  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Being,  who  had  raised  Urn 
to  such  a  height  of  prosperity,  he  resolved  to  foond  at  that  plsee  a 
monastery  and  hospital,  to  the  glory  of  God»  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  The  structure  was  accordingly  begun,  but  its  illsa* 
trious  founder  being  called  out  of  the  world,  A.  D.  1956,  foft  it  to 
be  finished  by  his  son  Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole,  idio  in  1377  eosi- 
pleted  the  pious  woriL.  The  monastery  was  a  large  and  stately 
building,  in  which  were  placed  twelve  moi^,  and  a  prior  of  the 
Carthusian  order:  the  hospital,  which  stood  a  litUe  to  the  esat of 
the  priory,  was  endowed  for  thirteen  poor  men,  and  as  many  p^ 

women,  and  placed  under  excellent  regulations. 

Edward 

^  IUpin«  Hiat,  Eng.  1.  p.  418L 
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Bliviid  lUL  ttd  Sir  Willini  de  la  Pole,  irare  now  laid  in  the 

pm;  but  Sir  Michael  de  la  Vole,  was  not  less  a  AkTourite  with 

tlM  jonog  king  Richard  II.  than  his  &ther  had  been  with  the 

ffwdiBg  WNHHreh.    In  the  ninth  year  of  this  reign,  he  was  made 

Lnd  Chaaedlor^  and  afterwards  created  Eari  of  Saffi>lk,  and  a 

iVTcaaa  of  IS20L  per  annuin  was  granted  him  hy  the  king  for  the 

mppofft  of  hia  dignity.    About  this  time  Michael  de  la  Pole» 

"  began  to  erect  that  stately,  and  siiperh  palaoe,  known  after«^ 

nidiby  the  naaM  of  Suftdk's  palace,  which  stood  opposite  to  the 

aeit  end  «f  St  Mary's  chnrch^  in  a  place  at  this  time  called  mar*» 

ket-gile.    At  thr  mtianoe  iato  this  spadoos  edifice  there  stood 

akfty  and  iliand  gateway,  oter  which,  supported  by  strong  tim- 

kr,  vereeveeted  two  chambers.    At  the  end  of  a  passage  leading 

km  the  gateway,  npwaids  of  thirty  yards  long,  and  sis  Inroad, 

ilisd  a  spaciens,  and  handsome  tower,  three  stories  high,  co* 

fiisd  vlth  lead,  in  whi^  were  diamben  eighteen  feet  sqnare. 

A^fwaing  tida  tower  was  a  ooart  yard,  contmning  two  roods  of 

gisaad,  neatly  covered  with  a  large  sqnare  pavesMnt ;  and.  each 

fldeof  the  yard  was  adorned  with  beantifhl  and  el^|;ant  bnildings. 

-^  one  nde  was  a  laige  hall  bailt  of  brick,  and  stone,  sixty  feet 

iak«gth,  and  ivrty  in  breadth.    At  the  west  end  was  a  beantifid 

of  bnldiags,  which  occupied  the  whole  side  of  the  square ; 

in  the  east  side  were  pantries,  £&c.  with  lodging  rooms  oTer 

,  behind  which  was  a  kige  kitchen,  twenty  feet  square,  co- 

with  load,  with  other  small  lAces.    North  of  this  court 

i^  tnsther  yard  neatly  waBed,  containing  an  acre  w  more  of 

hni,  mnamfted  with  fish  poods,  and  a  beautifal  dove-cote,  and  tf> 

Ibe  west  of  this  was  a  pleasant  spot  of  ground,  containing  two 

neresof  pastuo,  indssed  wtth  a  brick  wall  nine  feet  high,  and  two 

Wdto  and  a  half  thick;  a  great  part  of  which  is  now  standing, 

the  manor  hoarding-school.     Before  the  great  hall 

i  a  mort  diligbtfal,  and  spacious  flower  garden*,  of 

\  of  an  acre;  and  eontigaous  to  it  was  the  kitchen  garden, 

2  03  wherein 

*  Is  (he  yssr  1T87,  thb  fwdcn  vsi  bid  oat  for  the  purpose  of  l^uilding. 
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whereift  are  now  eracted  nurelKNuos,  Bh$Aea,  ^m.  add  clUMr*|MrU 
are  oooipiad  aa  yards  by  diieceat  artf  fiitett  in  the  lawn.  Adjmn- 
JBg  to  the  graai  hall,  dti  the  aavlb  aide,  was  a  ooalt  of  eae  nod 
eatait,  aboal;  wUch  ware  eraoted  houaea  for  bakiag,  hvewiog^aad 
atheraimUar  purpoaaa ;  on  the  north  aide  atood  a  beaaftifid  ehapel 
adf posed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  St  Miohfel  iiOd  arehaasa^* 
This  chapel  lim  twenty-height  feet  in  length,  and  fifteen  in  braadtb, 
^binlt  of  .bnek  and  atanc»  and  covered  with  lend/' : . 
>  **  Beaidea  this  pahite,  the  £arl  of  Snffoflc  eraetod  thrae  ¥kn 
aplendid  and  BMignificent  hooaes^  adorned  with  alAtely  towcn»  tm 
of  which  atood  within  the  town^'  hatthe  other  waa  aitoatad  at  • 
email  diatancefrani  it,  and  eonunanded  an  eactenflkvanddelighlM 
pniapect  of  the  country  adjacent*. 

The  Earl  of  SnflMk  by  ftrming  the  enstova,  and  by  other  taw* 
tomento,  had,  within  leaa  than  ayear  fram  the  time  of  hia being 
made  chancellor,  imrofaaaed  ianda  to  the  amoauft  ef  a  thotoaad 
poanda  per  annnm,  beaidea  acennwlatiag  great  auaM;of  OMMMj; 
and  it  was  alrongly  anapected  that  he  oould  not  ao  aaddenly  hafe 
amaMed  ao^  mach  wealtii,  bat  by  the  abnae  of  tie  royal  ftvonr. 
The  parliament  therefore  preaented  an  addraaa  to  the  kiag«  de* 
•airing  that  the  treaanrer  John  de  Foidain,  Biahop  of  Dorham,  aai 
the  Chanoallor  Michaei  de  la  Pdk^  Earl  of  SuMk,  might  be  ^ 
miaaed  fiom  their  offieea.  Riehaid  leceifed  the  addraaa  with  aa 
tadignatioa  wUch  he  conid  not  conoeaU  and  haogfctily  anawersi 
thatto  pleaae  the  parliament,  he  woaM  not  tarn  oaf  the  moaaeit 
wcollion  in  hia  kitchen.  Afker  whinh,  he  immediately  fetiied  to 
Kllham,  withoni  waiting  for  a  reply.  Apprehenaiv^  howertfi  of 
ikt  ill  oonaeqnenoea  that  might  Mlow  thia  raah  oondnct,  he  re> 
tamed  to  the  parliament,  where  he  foand  hiomelf  unaide  to  protect 
hia  ftvourite.  The  Bail  of  SaAdk  wm  not  only  removed  from  bia 
office  of  Chancellor,  bnt  alao  anmmoned  to  give  aa  aaeeunt  of  his  ad- 

mimstration;  and  being  foand  guilly  of  peculation,  waa  eoaylhJ 
to  reatore  all  the  granto  he  had  recaivvd  firom  the  kingf.    He  aaa 

afterwards 

•  Tickhiirs  Hist.  Hall,  p.  39,  and  40. 
t  Knight.  Collect,  p,  tftO/  fitc* 
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mtniiit;  for  no  sooner  was  the  parliament  iMrokett  np,  ihantbo 

king  recalled  Um  to  court,  together  with  his  other  ftvonrite  the 

the  Ihike  of  Ifelaad,  wheals  estate  had  been  confiaeeied.    llieae 

twa  noUemen,  and  the  archbiihop  of  York,  were  the  only  penom 

h  whom  tile  Itlng  placed  any  confidence ;  and  they  endeavomvd 

to  uBprove  the  royal  fiiTour  to  their  own  adnmtage,  ftnd  the  miii 

of  theif  enemies,  among  whom  the  chief  were  the  Dnlce  of  Gloa- 

eeiler,  and  tito  Barl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been  the  most  aetlTe  in 

pmemlng  theiir  condemnation.    In  order  to  proseente  their  de* 

1^,  they-  khoved  to  render  the  king  abeohite;  advising  him 

ta  nise  an  army,  and  to  snmmon  a  parliament  to  be  chosen  in 

mch  t  manner,  as  to  consist  of  persons  whblly  demoted  to  the 

Mart    The  opinions  of  the  jndges  were  alao  extorted  on  a  va* 

fiety  of  qncstions  tending  to  implicate  the  obnoxious  nobles,  and 

their  party,  ni  a  charge  of  high  treason.    The  Duke  of  Gloneester, 

tad  the  otlf  er  Lords,  seeing  their  destruction  detetmined,  resolved 

t»  have  teewuse  to  arms,  and  having  assembled  abont  forty-thoa* 

mod  men,  marched  at  their  head  to  the  king,  and  denouncing  tlie 

Mistefs  ma  traitors,  demanded  their  remeval,  and  punishment. 

Tb  this  address  Richard  found  it  necessary  to  give  a  favourable 

nsner;  htit  the  confederate  lords,  suspecting  his  sincerity,  re* 

ioived  to  k€ep  their  forees  together  tin  the  meeting  of  parliament 

During  tliese  transactions  the  accused  peers  had  considted  Iheir 

•vnsafoly,  by  absenting  themselvea  from  the  comt;  and  the  Duke 

cT  Ireland  had  drawn'together  an  army  with  great  expedition,  and 

begun  Us  march  for  London,  where  he  expected  to  reoeive  such 

andstance,  as  might  enable  him  to  subdue  his  opponents.    Bui 

the  tmH  of  Derby,  with  a  part  of  the  eonfoderate  army,  gave  him 

batde  at  Radeot  bridge  in  Oxfordshire,  and  gafaied  a  complete  vie* 

iBry.    This  defeat  proved  the  ruin  of  the  party.    The  Didce  of 

Iidand  fled  into  Holland,  where  he  died  four  years  after  in  exile. 

The  Earl  of  SufUk  took  refage  at  Calais,  wHh  his  brother  Ed- 

■and  de  la  Pole,  who  was  governor  of  the  castle ;  bnt  f^ord  Wil- 
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Ham  Beauebimp,  gafwnor  of  Hie  Uimn,  cntaittd  him  to  be  letf 
Ibatk  prisoner  to  Englaiid. 

On  tlteardoTFebniiuy  1388,tfaepmrliMMBtaaMmHad.  Tiie 
eeraion  opened  with  an  acenaation  of  high  treaaen  againtl  the 
jodgesy  and  the  late  ministen.  Judge  Treailian,  and  Sir  NicholaB 
Brember,  were  es^ecnted  at  Tyharn.  The  rest  of  the  jndgei^  with 
the  Biahop  of  Chicheater,  received  the  same  aeatenoey  which  was 
afterwards  changed  to  banishment  into  Ireland,  The  Jhtke  ef 
Ireland,  the  Eari  of  8affi>lfc,  and  the  Archbiahep  of  Yoik,  weie 
condemned  to  exile^  and  their  estates  were  seised  hr  the  king's 
nse.  Amidst  the  mtrigaes  of  courts,  and  the  misreprcsoatathwMi 
of  parties^  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  on  the  meri^  or  de* 
merit  of  persons  in  office.  But  prosperity  nataraliy  excites  eavy, 
and  po^haps,  idl  prejudice  set  apart,  the  chief  crime  of  these  mi- 
liisten,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  waa  the  superior  share  which 
they  had  m  the  fitvonr  and  confidence  of  their  soYcieign.  Mi- 
chad  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffiilk,  being  thus  hurled  from  his  high 
state  of  greatness  and  splendor,  retired  into  France,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1388,  the  year  in  which  he  was  banished. 

The  history  of  the  de  la  Poles  is  intimately  eooneeted  with  tbst 
of  Hull.  Few  towns  can  boast  of  having  given  rise  to  so  eek* 
brated  a  fiunily,  thus  emerging  from  obscurity  to  endnenee,  floa* 
rishing  in  such  splendour,  and  experiencing  such  a  variety  offer* 
tune.  Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  second  Earl  of  Suffiilk  of  that 
name,  was  restored  to  the  titles  and  estates  of  hia&ther,  andae- 
companied  Henry  V.  in  his  first  expedition  to  France.  At  the 
siege  of  Harfleur,  he  gave  signal  pcoofe  of  hia  ooosage  and  capar 
city  for  mi^tary  affiurs.  But  he  did  not  long  wear  the  lanrds  he 
bad  won.  He  fell,  with  many  others,  a  victim  to  a  nmlignast  dis- 
ease, which  made  dreadful  ravages  |#  the  army,  and  left  his  ho* 
noura  and  eittates  to  his  son  Michael,  who  had  nko  attended  the 
king,  and  was  then  at  Haifleur. 

Michael  de  Ja  Pole,  the  third  Eari  of  Suffolk,  enjoyed  the  title 
oclv  a  very  short  time.    A  few^weeks  after  the  death  of  his  fiither, 
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ke  w  ihiii  it  the  WMttUe  Utile  ef  A^MMrt^  irUiii 
ibttghtomtheafttliof  Oetober,  1416^Mid  which  ehiiieeao  gkriottdy 
in  the  aueb  of  Eei^uid.  ht  thie  aolion  the  yoiuig  Earl  of  Siif- 
Uk,  ge.¥e  aetoniahiiig  pneb  of  iBiwpidily,  and  Ml  veUandf 
fghting  bythosideofhieioTerNgn.  Two  of  hie  bnthen  niae^ 
Mi  long  after,  loot  their  li^ea  in  Fncnoe,  in  Ibe  Mme  oonleat 

Hie  eon  WiUiam  de  la  Pbfe,  fiMiilh  Earl  of  Suffolk,  diiliegaiih^ 
hhwdfe^HOly  in  the  field,  and  the  calottet.  Honadetworty-fav 
eeapeigne  in  nmee,  end  aeived  eeventeen  yeaie  in  that  eonntqfi 
wikhoot  ever  onee  vieitiay  England*.  In  the  b^inning  of  the 
leigirer  Heniy  VL  when  the  Eq|^  wen  extending  their  eon- 
^eete  in  nanee>  nnd«r  the  oendaet  of  the  Doke  of  BedCwd,  the 
Beil  of  Saliebery,  a«d  other  eeMiraled  cMnmndere,  WiUiani  de 
la  Pole,  Eari  of  Snftdk,  bore  a  dietingwiahed  part  in  the  war^  and 
gained  nany  eignal  victoriee.  At  the  uenHwable  aiege  of  Or* 
kene,  in  1488,  the  Eerl  of  Saliebnry,  the  moot  renowned  geneiil 
ef  that  ege»  bekig  killed  by  a  shot  from  a  cannon,  the  chief  com* 
■end  defolved  on  the  Earl  of  Sefiblk,  who  oonthmed  the  attaoka 
with  nnahnled  ▼igonrf.  Every  reader  of  French,  or  Engliah  Hia- 
toty,  ie  acfoainted  with  the  principal  operations  <rf  thie  laaMHie 
•lege,  and  with  ite  eingnlar  reenlt  It  eafficee  therefore  to  eay, 
ihat  after  eeren  ncnthe  censoned  in  continnal  aeaanha,  rapnlaee, 
mlliee,  and  akimdehee,  in  which  both  sidee  displayed  eqnal  coor 
lege  and  skill,  an  occurrence  nnparallded  in  the  annals  of  the 
w<»ld«  coapelled  the  English  to  raise  the  eiege,  and  eveatnally 
eccaaioned  the  loss  of  all  their  conquests  in  F^ace|.  After  the 
English  retired  from  before  the  widhi  of  Orleans,  they  began  every 
where  to  Icee  ground,  and  the  war  was  on  their  side  little  more 
than  n  aeries  cf.^saeteia.  The  Eerl  of  Su&Ik  having  shut  him- 
self 

*  DttgcL  Baroo,  S.  p.  199. 

t  Raptn,  L  p.  540.    Tbe  Earl  of  Soffoll  married  Salisbuij'f  widow.    Se« 
pBfd.  Baron,  L  p.  65t,&c. 

t  For  a  corioaf  difterUtSoD  oo  th«  lubjeet  of  the  Maid  o(fitltKiB^  See  Ra- 
piii,  L  p.  569,  to  5M. 
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Iriten  ly  Malide,  the  BaH •'was  Buuk  priioiMr,  atkl  bia  ^aHmi 
brolfa[er  Alexander  de  fat  I\»l»  naa  alain*  ttn  aa  a  9MI  aaaiber 
afaeMe  French  priaaterawm  then  inlhehaidaef  theEagM> 
the  Bar!  ef  Saifelk  tracr  soett  excfaaagedl;  and  in  Iha b^glahias 
oftheTear  14dO>heraoaveNd  Aumarie^aeily  whioh  hadaHMt 
Mofte  revelled  fitmi  the  Sngliah.  B«t  here  he  anUied  hia  kafek 
19  hiaeuMme aeterity.  Httving  canied  tlie  plaee by  aim,  aAir 
n>  leaa  than  iwenty-fifte  aaaanlts^  ki  whieh  aieat  ef  the  ganiin 
iNidfUkn,  he  innnedialely  orderad  tiiiity  ef  ittie  ffin^iial  cilHum 
tb  he  hanged  en  a  galkfarfir,  ereeted  eli  the  tralla,  and  kid  heavj 
Ihvea  en  the  reat^  aa  a  pniiiahiaent  ibr their  Meetiett. 

TMa  Uihe  fa»t  nililary  tMaiaaettoa  i»  %hieh  wefiad  WiBiua  Jc 
la  Pde  engaged.  After  hia  relarn  to  fingland,  he  tvaa  eaipky^ 
^  one  of  the  amhaaaadota*  aent  to  AmA  ta  negeltitia  a  pCMe 
i«ith  the  Flteneh  monarch,  whoae  pr^sala  appearhig  iaadaaiadbl^ 
the  affiur  ceald  not  be  hronght  to  an  amieable  oeoelnaieB.  In  the 
year  1444^  the  Earl  waa  again  placed  at  the  head  ef  the  Bagtub 
eubaaay  to  the  eongreaa  at  Toan,  where^  althoagh  the  a^gati- 
atieaa  for  a  peace  proved  ineflbdaal,  a  trace  ibr  eighteen  moatbt 
(Vaa  agreed  open  between  Bnghmd  and  F1ranee« 
.  Thiaaflyr  being  aektted,  the  Bari  of  SaMkpiapeaed  the  auak 
fiage  of  the  king  Hemy  VI.  with  Margaret  of  *Anjea,  daaghter  flf 
Ren«,  kiag  of  Sicily,  and  niece  to  the  ^pieenefFkaaee.  The  ad- 
vantagea,  and  diaadvaatagea  of  thia  aliianee,  together  with  it6 
jMauHa,  are  amply  investigated  and  diaphiyed,  by  the  EttgHah  hit^ 
toriana,  and  are  not  in  thia  place  proper  anfajeeta  of  diacnawaf. 
It  BQiEcea  to  say  that  it  met  with  the  fidl  appmbalien  net  only  df 
the  king,  and  the  council,  bat  alee  of  the  patliament:  the  dake 
«f  Gloucester,  however,  strongly  opposed  it ;  hut  hia  opinion  was 
wholly  disregarded.  William  de  \a  Pole,  eail  of  Snfiblk,  who 
had  negotiated  the  affiiir,  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Mar^of 

Sofiblk, 

*  Rymer^t  Fod.  10.  p.  611,  lee. 

f  On  thii  subject  see  Rapin  with  Tiadftl's  ootts,  I.  p.  569. 
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tiiiMk^MBd  iffiiatedty  the  king  to  m^mm  tt#  f^cmm  Uw^ 
praliaiiitiittM*.  Th8nii]p1idfe«eveaoeoriiig^ac^aifiised^ 
fNKf  it  Tmr,  withTextiMiiiiiiiary  iflaidoiMr^  ia  the  pfMeaoe  of 
tiB  kHag  tttd  qflMB  of  Ftaaee,  of  Ike  Mdh  of  OrittUB,  «iid'Bi»^ 
tiguB,  imi  of'MVOi  eefl^  twdve  Ulxms,  twcatj  biBfaop8»be«te 
ai  iMMDfee  imittlMr  of  kttgllte,  and  gontteaMf.  In  iity  144it^ 
MM  f«Mi  nnhedln  Baghiid,  and  on  llie  aOth  oftfae  oane  nmllL 
«ii  ■ofamly  «r(nmed.  Tte  tpa^liaoMdt  not  only  retorned  pnbHa 
Ihiako  to  tkomnrqiiui  of  Sofiiilk,  ibr  havni^  negoliatod  the  »»> 
luig«,  tat  alw  vMreaoed  tiw  king  to  ntraerd  him  fcr  the  oerYioo 
kft  liad  ftiftd««d  to  the  nation,  and'even  granled  a  snlwidy  for  th* 
pvpoaoof  doteying  the  exjponaes  of  the  embany^. 

ffiliioilD  efiry  timig  leeaMd  to  prtaniae  pro^ority  to  liie  ni- 
iHitsri)  md  tranqalHity  to  the  people;  hut  fitetionii  at  eomt  ioen 
Ibeir  all  iflio  eottiBiioB.  The  q[aeen  aooa  perceived 'the  weajkneaa 
of  her  demort,  aad  roled  hhn  with  an  ahaolute  sway.  By  tint 
■MM  the  tftoqnii  of  SaMl^,  the  cardinal  of  Wineheater,  and  the 
•ithhiahop  of  Yorfc^  nw  their  power  more*  firmly  eataUiahed^  A 
•hiet  nntoB  waa  Ibrmed  between  the  qaeen»  and  these  ministen^ 
wUeh  proved  frtal  to  the  dnke  of  Gloncester,  whom  the  whole 
party  regarded  sb  a  oounnon  enemy.  Thai  nobleman  had  inoarred 
the  roMntaient  of  the  qnera,  by  opposing,  her  maitiage»  and  aa 
he  was  hitherto  the  preanmpttve  heir  to  the  eroVrn,  the  ministers 
BBght  dread  being  eaUed  to  a  rigorous  aeeovnt^  if  ever  it  were 
pfaMsed  on  his  head.  His  destruction  was  therefore  delermined» 
sad  hot  too  saeeeosMly  eflected«  In  order  to  get  him  iirto  tiieir 
power,  they  eoalrived  to  have  him  accused  of  a  conspiracy  for 
the  paipoae  of  mnrdering  the  king,  aad  sizing  on  the  crown.  On 
this  charge  he  was  aneated,  and  thrown  into  prison;  hot  neither 
tisM  nor  opportmnty  was  allowed  him  for  proving  his  innocence. 
8oon  after  his  oomnutment  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed :  No 

marks 

*  This  was  the  first  introdsction  of  the  title  of  marquis  into  England. 

»  HaU«  fol.  140.  BCbmtrelet.  3.  ful.  t,%  &c. 
t  Hall,  foL  U9. 
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■Mifai  of  Ttoleiic^  mffrnteiw  his  My;  ktliiVM  uiftmiXtf 
fcelieved thKlhe bad iaMen a md6m lo the  aiaiice of  hweiMuet** 

Askbt  these  iotrigaea  $4  tiie  ooiut»  it  is  impMnhk  ts  atocr- 
tainwhat  iharotheBMr^  of  SafiUkhad  iatUahModl 
ties.  It  appears,  hoveTer,  that  the  people  ooaaUiBred  J 
ef  Hapriaiii^airthats;  aad  beiag  diaappoiaM  in  their  eifeetir 
taow  of  a  peaee,  inateed  of  which  they  only  satr  a  ptokagsftMa  «f 
the  tmoe,  they  openly  aecMod  him  of  Jielvayisig  the  iataesto^f 
Mseonntry.  TheaesanBin at  length  became  aopaUkvthiAtla 
aaifaisy  in  oider  to  silnce  the  popalar  dbaoMte,  leifaerte^  Hn 
laag  to  hear  his  defence.  A  day  being  appointed^  tho  king 
lieard  him  in  his  own  apartMnt,  in  the  preaenoe  of  sevenl  ladi, 
noaeel  whonwereineliiiedtocefatehisaaaertaewu  Herehtel 
aH  that  he  had  done  in  France,  and  in  this  leif^ect  he  eenUssnlj 
jastily  himself,aa  he  had  taken  caie  tobe  fertifed  with  the  kisg*! 
oiders.  Having  finiahed  his  speech,  die  king  dedaied  horndf 
perfecdy  satidied,  and  gave  him  lettei».patenft  nnder  the  grtit 
seal,  acquitting  him  of  aU  in^pntatiotta  of  misdea^eanor,  and  for- 
bidding, on  pain  of  the  royal  displeaaare,  to  ^eak  any  thing  it- 
rogatory  to  his  repntatieiL  Bat  neither  the  defence,  whioh  tbe 
narqnis  hadnrnde,  ner  his  acquittal  by  the  king,conU  silence  the 
normarsof  the  people.  He  was  still  regarded  aa  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal aaAhors  of  the  uMirder  of  the  duke  of  Gleaicester,  as  well » 
of  the  king's  mairiage,  whidi  now  began  to  be  considered  as  a 
pnbUo  misfertnne;  and  he  was  condemned  by  all  except  the  sy- 
cophants; and  dependenta  of  the  court.  Notwithslaodiagy  hov- 
ever,  this  ni^K^alarity,  the  marquis  of  Suflblk  contiaaed  to  re- 
eeiTe  aew  marka  of  royal  fevour;  and  on  the  2iii. June  1448,  lie 
was,  through  the  inflnence  of  the  queen,  created  duke  of  Saftlkf. 

In  the  following  year,  the  war  between  Eqgland  and  ftaaee 
being  renewed,  the  French  entered  Normandy,  with  fear  anaie^ 
and  before  the  cloae  of  the  campaign  made  themselves  masters  af 

nearly 

•  Rapiii's  Uift  £ng.  I.  p.  570.    SUw't  AiUL  p.  336. 
t  Dttgd.  Baron.  II.  p.  188. 
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iMriy  tbe  wlMle  of  that  imviiiee*.  Tha  loM  of  HanmaAj  m 
one  caapoign'niwd  a  general  diaeoolent  anoag  the  people  of 
Bagkiid,  aiHl  the  whole  kiagdon  rwag  with  oomplaiola  agaiaat 
the  dake  of  Suflelk.  It  waa  pabliely  aaid  that  he  had  hetiayed 
the  atafte,  and  that  Maine,  the  key  of  Nonnaady,  waa  delitered  to 
the  IVench  fbr  the  aoeoiapliahmeBt  of  a  aarriage  advantageotia  la 
none  bat  himselff .  He  waa  aocaaed  of  beiagthe  priacipal  aallier  of 
the  death  of  the  dnke  of  Gloucealer,  and  of  the  loaaea  aaataaaed  ia 
F^ace.  It  was  farther  alledged  agalnat  him  that  he  bad  renovu 
ed  from  the  king  all  Tirtaona  eounaellora,  and  filled  their  plaeea 
with  his  own  ereatnres^  and  that  he  had  wasted  or  embearied  the 
loyal  treaaare* 

While  the  poUie  vrind  waa  than  iaiamed,  the  pailiament  met 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1450;  and  the  eonmons  piaaented 
to  the  lorda  an  iadietment  against  the  dake  of  Saflblk,  ooataiaing 
aercral  artfcles  tendfaig  tomake  it  appear,  that  he  had  hetiayed 
the  intereals  of  his  eooatry,  maintained  a  traitorous 'eorrespo»- 
deuce  with  the  FVeneh  eoart,  and  eaased  the  loss  of  Normandy^. 
The  duke  answered  these  ehaiges  by  a  formal  denial  of  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  and  ehallenged  his  accusera  to  prodaeo 
their  pioob.  As  lor  the  articlea  which  he  owned,  he  produced 
the  king's  express  orders ;  but  that  was  not  thought  snfioient  to 
justify  him,  as  he  wm  accused  of  abusing  his  credit  with  the 
king,  and  imposing  on  the  council  The  crimes  laid  to  his  charge 
conld  noTcr  be  proTed:  some  of  them  indeed  seem  improbable; 
but  the'  popular  clamour  waa  load  agaiast  him,  and  the  hoaoura 
and  wealth,  which  he  had  obtained,  were  the  objeda  of  enyy :  in 
a  word  his  name  was  become  odious,  and  every  mismanagement 

in 

"  lUpin't  Hist.  Eog.  I.  p.  57S. 

t  Mails,  ind  the  whole  province  of  Maine,  were  ceded  to  Fraitce  as  one 
of  the  coDditions  of  the  treaty  of  niarriage  between  Henrj  V[.  and  Margafel 
of  Anjoa  :  Tide  Rapin  I.  p.  569. 

)  See  the  aitides  of  impeaebment  in  ttapin  s  Hist  of  Eng.  wiih  Tipdar* 
Botet,  I.  p.  5T4» 
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into  the  plol>  and  immediatety  agreed  to  fimish  the  akI  nidi 
Urolhoaeaiid  Teteraa  troops.  With  this  foree  he  sailed  to  Mud, 
iMid  joined  the  pretended  king,  who  was  soon  after.  pioduflNdst 
Diihlin. 

The  rebels  now  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  on  Engiaad;  and 
the  earl  of  Linooln,  being  appointed  ooaunandnr  in  chie(  landed 
with  an  army  of  800D  Irish  and  German  troops^  at  the  Pyksf 
Fondiey,  near  Lancaster,  where  he  was  joined  by  Sir  Thoans 
Bmnghtpn,  with  a  small  body  of  English.  Rtom  thenee  he 
marched  towards  Yoik,  carefully  ahstainiag  from  any  aet  of  hosti- 
Uty  in  the  route,  in  order  to  draw  the  people  to  his  side.  Bat  ii 
this  he  was  deceived;  for  ezoept  the  few  whom  Sir  Thowyi 
Broughton  had  brought,  none  of  the  English  took  aims  in  his  is- 
vour.  The  earl  of  Lincoln,  finding  himself  disappointed  in  his  ex* 
pectations  from  the  people,  resolved  to  march  directly  towards  th^ 
king  and  give  him  battle.  The  action  took  pUee  on  the  6lh  «f 
Jnne^  1487,  at  the  vilUige  of  Stoke,  in  Nottii^hamshirc,  withia 
a  few  miles  of  Newark.  The  contest  was  exceedingly  obstinate, 
and  during  the  space  <^f  three  hours  the  victory  was  donbtfuL  At 
Imigth^  however,  the  rshds  were  totally  routed,  with  the  kss  of 
half  of  their  number;  and  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  with  Martin  Swart» 
irho  ccimmanded  the  Gennan  troops,  and  most  of  the  other  leaden, 
were  kiUed  in  the  field  of  battle.  * 

The  brother  of  this  brave  but  imprudent  earl  was  Edmaad  de 
laPole,  earl  of  Su&lk,  tiie  last  of  that  &mily  who  bore  this  tide. 
The  adventures  of  this  nobleman  having  no  connection  with  tba 
history  of  Hull,  it  suffices  to  say  that  having  retired  into  nanden^ 
he  excited  the  suspicions  of  Henry  VIL  who  by  a  subtle  device 
induced  him  to  return  in  hopes  of  a  pardon.  The  story  is  related 
at  large  in  Bacon's  Life  of  Henry  VII.  and  by  Raphi,  Hume,  and 
all  our  English  historians.  As  soon  as  the  be^iled  eail  «as 
landed  at  Dover,  he  was  brought  under  the  care  of  a  guard  ta 
London,  and  committed  to  the  tower,  where  he  remained  a  priso* 

ner 

*  Kapin,  I.  p.  658,  and  659,  HaH  fol.  9/  k/c.  Bacon,  686,  and  53f,H«l- 
VsBhMd^p.  1431,  &C- 
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MPlmigtiM^aeeorie?eiiyean.  In  tbe4ihyeltf  of  Henry  VIII. 
tUt  tutmUmS^  noUemin  nm  (tat  to  death  by  the  command  of 
that  amUawh,  wittumt  any  regular  triaL  Hiatoriana  are  not 
9gmi  eaaaerftlng  the  motivea  that  induced  Heniy  lo  commit  thin 
actaf  fiolenoe  on  a  paraon  from  vhom  he  could  have  nothing  to 
iwr;  Bapin  anppoaea  that  Henry  VII.  who  had  pledged  his  word 
laPyiipI.  of  Oaatib,  for  the  .aafety  of  the  earl'a  life,  and  wha 
thcwine  eooU  not  witbont'  diahonour  to  himself  put  him  to  deaths 
Vight  gave  oitea  to  the  prince  hia  eon  aimilar  to  thoae  given  by 
Dafid  ta  hiM  aucoeaaor  Solomon^  in  relation  to  Joab.  *  Lord  Her« 
kaH,  mi  aome  other  hiatoriap^.  avppoee  that  Henry  VIIl.  b^g 
IhiaabvaitatBke  theeomtaiaiidofhia  army  in  France,  waaaitaid 
tkal^  if  be  ahooU  loae  hia  Hfe-  in  that  country,  the  people  would 
trice  th0«Ml  of  Snflblk  oat  cf  the  tower,  and  place  him  on  the 
thnne,  to  which  he  waa  ao  nearly  allied.  The  French  writera 
my,  that  the  eail'a  younger  hrathmr,  Richard  de  la  Pole,  cbm« 
■ndedl  OOOO  of  tbi^  trodpa  of  France  at  the  siege  of  TSroaenne» 
vhidi  iadnead  Hunry.to  hanten  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  no« 
MeaHUit-  Thna  Ml  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  the  last  earl  of  Suffolk 
if  thai  name^aad  with  him  expired  the  honours  of  that  illustHous 
fmnly,  which, 'rising  firom  a  mercantile  station,  had  flourished  in 
gnat  apfeidoar  during  the  qmoe  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
yeara).  The  attgnificent  palaee  in  Hull,  called  Suffblk  palace^ 
Md  all  flicir  other  poaaeiaioBS^  were  confiscated  to  the  crown. 

After  exhibiting  in  a  cimnected  view  thia  sketch  of  thto  history 
af  the  De  fatPolea,  who  greatly  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of 
Ball,  where  their  anoealDr  acquired  by  soccessful  commerce  that 
meaUi  which  lormed  the  basis  of  the  grandeur  of  his  family,  w# 
asMt  now  retam  to  what  more  inmiediately  relatea  to  the  tow^,  and 

Vou  XVI.  2  H  view 

*  Bipio,  widk  Tindall't  ootet,  I.  p.  ns. 

f  HtU,  fol.  fe.    DngdaJe*!  Baron,  t.  p.  190.    Tiudnll't  notes  on  lUpiau 


t  Iba  fiuKNM  Cafdinfti  Pole,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Ganterbary,  ^as  of 
SMlbpr  lamay«  wbicli«  bowaTer,  was  by  marriag«  aJlied  to'tbe  De  la  Poles 
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viev Its  ootttmual  progress  in  traile and  ^psIiMiM.  It di^ptmiisl 
even  at  the  time  when  Willisoi  ile  la  Pole  ireakM  Ikeni  «i  a  mi* 
chant,  Httll  had  attained  4o  m  eonsidfrdbk  nak  in  Ab  Ust^te» 
ritime  towns,  as  its  quota  for  the  i«et  of  Edward  ili.  A  B.  Wf^ 
consisted  of  sixteen  Mf9,  scad  4M  seanea,  whik  t#«at)^lvt 
ships  and  662  mariners  was  die  whole  eoaipleDient  faniAed'  W 
London*,  Ten  years  afterwards,  A^D.  190d«  was  foanlid  Ihi 
fraternity  called  the  gaUd  cf  the  Holy  iVinity  at  this  pfatct^  s 
noble  institation  for  the  veHef  of  sKsilrsssed  seaumi  sod  Ihiil 
widows. 

The  inhaUlMts  of  HaH^  howtvar^  had  ever  siAca  Hs  ttnaJitan 
laboured  under  a  great  inoBiivenloiKa*  Tketmmnbmbg  ditai^fbkm 
the  banks  of  the  Humber,  In  the  midst  of  sail  mstshea,  Wisie* 
fident  in  the  important  artide  of  iirafeh  water;  nor  ^aald  any  It 
proeared  hot  what  was  brought  by  beaita  wrt  mi  liueobshire,  md 
whidi  of  conrse  oonld  not  be  ohtataed  without  eonstddalle  n^ 
pease.  The  neighbonring  towns  of  Hessle,  Ankhy,  CoCthqr^ 
and  others,  were  unmoved  al  their  distfess,  and  combming  Uf^ 
ther  absolutely  refused  to  the  people  of  Hull  any  supply  of  tboT 
liesh  water.  This  induced  the  mayor  and  bnrgeases  to  mske^  is 
1376,  a  complaint  to  tiie  king,  repreoentnig  that  the  lawn  vssil 
infaliibly  be  mined,  unless  some  method  were  devised  by  Yhick 
the  want  of  freshr  water  might  be  relieved.  On  tida  rspreseatalaii 
the  king  issued  a  commission  to  Michael  de  la  Pole  and  odunfi 
impowering  them  to  use  the  mog|  speedy  aadafieetaal  measaiesibr 
supplying  the  town  with  an  article  so  tadispensahly  neeeMttJb 
The  commissionere  therefore  determined  that  a  canal,  forty  foelis 
hr^adth,  should  be  cut  from  Anlaby  spruig,t  on  the  aorlh  dderf 
"the  high-road,  to  convey  water  to  Hull,  and  that  severe  puaiA^ 


O  Aboat  this  time  the  tides  b  tlie  Hafob^r  ftml  tlie  Hull  Bowed  higher  An 
4»wi  by  four  fto.  All  the  lands  between  HitO  end  Aniaby  were  conriftutllj 
under  water;  and  during  the  remaining  part  of  this  reign,  coiuioissiaM wtM 
Issued  almost  every 'year  for'  rcpairh^  the  banks  of  ihcm  rivett.  TitAfaSUV 
Hist.  Hull,,  p.  6S. 

t  Aboat  four  siflet  and  a  bUf  from  Hall. 
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I  riMmM  h%  inflicted  m  those  who  should  he  9o  daring  u  \6 
obrtnM  the  w«i1l  On  «he  other  haad,  the  Inhidiiiaiils  of  the  ad- 
jineot  tilbfts  cQMpkdned  to  the  king  that  snch  a  canal  would 
ptatfy  iiijaro  theif  lands;  that  at  Heasle  there  was  an  established 
tory^mrlkolliaihef  to  Barton;  and  that  if  the  fresh  water  was 
turned  another  way»  and  prevented  from  coming  into  the  haven,  it 
tMttld  nboii  Ipe  choked  np,  to  the  grant  detriment  of  the  town,  knd 

I  of  the  htog :  that  the  town  of  KingnUm-ntHm-Hull  had  no  jnst 
\  of  eoriiplainii  m  the  large  Htef  EM,  the  waters  of  wbi<;h 

>  Hfmk  and  good^  was  tapable  of  amply  supplying  the  town. 
Ob  Hiia  MpresoMalioii  another  coiilidssion  was  itsned,  and  a  jwry 
inptthMled^  kvt  It  seems  that  the  ootUng  of  the  canal  was  con- 


in  the  ymt  IS7B,  the  1st  of  Richard  II.  die  French  and  thfe 
Scots  taking  advantage  of  the  king's  minority,  seized  that  fh- 
)  opportmHy  to  retaliate  on  the  English  for  the  losses  they 
i  dnHng  the  prfeoedhtg  Mgn.  The  6ool«  enteted  Eng- 
l^tkttp#M»Matmy;  and  the  French,  with  a  «<trong  navsA 
lhi«a>  haranssd  ihe^oosbts.  The  IbrUfleatibns  of  Hidl  had  fc^ 
aoBM  tiase  he#l  negloeisd;  bat  at  thin  alanhihg  crisis  the  waOh 
weve  repaired,  and  tbh  ditchea  cleaned;  and  about  the  latter  end 
of  tittsmiga  a  Mt«nt  oaacle,  or  bloekbouie,  tris  hnitt  on  the  e«rt 
sMo  of  tlie  river  Null,  for  the  bolter  delbnee  cf  the  town  and  the 
hitoB. 

In  tfeo  year  18M,  llio  dispaUs  b€lireen  the  town  of  Holl  and 
the  wiglibiPaHAg  ^Mhges  with  reg^  to  fresh  water,  wei«  revived 
Bilk  iBarsased  OKiaMSity,  and  aftehddd  with  fterioirir  consequencea. 
A  tnmnltnous  mob  of  dfisorlefljr  pefMns,  froth  OoHsitigham,  Ai^ 
hiby«  and  other  places,  ts^  the  MiiAwfr  of  aboal  a  flioasand,  assem- 
kM  in  4  riotoas  manner.  ^  Ttie  canoe  of  Ibeir  rising,  they  al- 
kgcd^  was  to  obtain  satbfaction  from  the  inhabitants  of  Hall  for 
cutting  the  gronnd,  and  depriving  them  of  their  water.  They 
iotmed  Ihemselves  into  companies,  wheiMe  leadeti  armed  them- 
selves with  snch  weapons  hs  fell  ifi  their  way,  and  sent  ont  parties 
to  ransack  houses,  or  compel  their  owners  to  join  them.     Having 

2  H  2  proceeded 
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proceeded  thns  hr,  tiiey  bound  themselTeB  by  draadU  oaths  to 
stand  by  one  another,  and  to  defend  themadvea  to  the  last  drop 
of  blood,  against  all  who  should  oppose  then.  This  banditti, 
soon  appeared  before  Hull,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town,  thieateaiiig 
to  raze  it  to  the  ground,  and  to  wreak  their  rengeanoe  on  the  in* 
habitants. 

''  The  canals,  which  had  been  made  to  convey  the  water,  sad 
which  had  been  attended  with  great  expense,  they  est  in  diAieat 
parts  to  divert  the  stream,  and  to  deprive  the  town  of  water,  and 
then  filled  them  up  with  earth;  they  likewise  stopped  provistons 
^  from  bemg  conveyed  from  the  country  into  the  town.  To  pieveat 
their  ardour  from  subsiding,  and  to  encourage  others  to  join  thcv, 
they  composed  verses,  in  which  they  magnified  the  glorious  caaae 
they  were  engaged  in,  and  dispersed  those  seditions  songs  throogh 
the  country*.'* 

**  These  in&tuated  people,  however,  finding  tiray  were  not  aUe 
either  to  intimidate  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Hidl  by  theb 
threats,  or  to  increase  their  own  numbers  by  their  poetry,  lostall 
hopes  of  prevailing  against  the  town.  They,  ttiet^elbre  withdrew 
in  great  disorder,  and  encamped  at  Cottingfaam.  It  is  not  knovn 
how  long  they  continued  together,  nor  what  other  nets  of  hostility 
they  committed,  neither  is  there  any  aoeoant  whether  they  sept- 
rated  of  themselves,  or  were  dispersed  by  the  shcriffof  theeounty. 
The  chiefr,  however,  were  apprehended,  and  tried  mt  Ywk,  the 
assizes  following,  where  many  of  them  received  sentenee  of  death, 
and  were  executed:  othera  to  tho  number  of  about  twoity-eigbty 
on  their  acknowledging  their  error,  and  pronuBing  to  behave  in  a 
peaceable  manner  in  friture,  were  pardonedf.'' 

The  town  of  Kingston-upon-Huil,  is  distinguished  as  the  pketf 
where,  about  this  time,  was  revived  the  art  of  making  brick*  whieh 

hid 

*  A  tpecimen  of  their  barbaroni  poetry,  eonsitting  of  Tenet  poUidy  •*■§ 
U  BererJey,  and  other  places,  it  given  by  Mr.  Tickhili,  in  hit  Miit.  Hult 
p.  77. 

t  TickhiU't  Hilt  HoU,  p.  7^  &e. 
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liad'beeii  ao  bug  pnietiMd  in  Briteiii  by  the  Roaums,  who  ha4 
left  nuiy  speeuneiiB  remainiiig.  It  is  not  a  litOe  smpriang  that 
to  wefal  an  art»  which  had  been  so  well  known  in  England, 
ihwld  have  been  lost  during  so  many  centuries,  and  not  recovered 
till  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  This,  however,  was  the  case.  And 
the  first  structures  of  brick  tfiat  antiquarian  research  has  been 
Me  to  trsoe,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  in  any  part  of  tho 
kingdoai,  were  found  in  this  town.  The  walls  of  Hull  appear  to 
have  been  at  first  built  of  stone,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  birt 
rqpaked  with  hrkk,  and  finrtified  with  towers  of  the  same  material, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  And  the  magnificent  palace  of  Mi* 
chael  de  k  Pole,  erected  in  the  same  reign^  was  built  chiefly  of 
hrick*. 

-  The  adnunistratbn  of  Richard  U.  having  given  disgust  to  a 
great  part  of  the  nation,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  then  was  in 
exile,  uttderUMdc  to  dispossess  him  of  his  crowo,  and  to  place  it 
on  his  own  head.  The  duke  with  a  few  attendants  landed  at  Ra* 
"venspnr,  and  was  joined  by  several  lords,  gentlemen,  and  com- 
moners. The  whole  district  of  Holdemess,  indeed,  appeared  to 
be  well  afieded  to  his  cause;  but  the  town  of  Hull,  to  which 
Ridiaid,  influeneed  by  hbfcvorite  Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Su^ 
fitt,  had  been  a  great  benefcotor,  testified  its  gratitude  by  its  un- 
shaken loya^  to  Its  sovereign.  The  mayor,  Mr.  John  Tutbnry, 
«Aend  the  gates  to  be  abut,  the  bridges  to  be  drawn  up,  and  the 
burgesses  to  stand  to  their  anas.  No  sooner  were  these  prepara- 
twaa  UMule  tor  defence,  than  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  his  adhe- 
lenls,  appeared  bebne  the  town,  and  demanded  entrance ;  but  the 
mayor  refected  all  his  prsposals,  and  gave  him  so  resolute  an 
answer,  that  he  retired  Aom  before  the  walls,  and  continued  his 
Bsrdi.  Richard,  however,  being  soon  after  deposed,  and  the 
4ttke  of  Lsncaster  chosen  king,  by  the  name  of  Henry  IV.  the 

2  H  3  town 

^  Vide  DiflNrtttion  on  the  antiquity  of  bfkk  boildingt  in  England,  posterior 
'SO  the  time  of  the  Roumuu,  by  Dr.  Littleton,  bishop  of  Catliile,  read  belure 
tlieiociety  of  Antiqnariei|Jan.  20tb»  1767. 
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town  ef  HsH.  as  well  air  the  real  of  the  kiB^^oQI^  aduieirtadgei 
the  new  monaroh,  and  firmly  adhefed  to  hia  iutowatm  Heary 
was  BO  ftr  from  leaentiag  the  condttel  q#  the  inhahiUata,  utra^ 
foaiog  him  admiasion,  that  ia  order  to  omtciliato  their  afifedMii, 
he  renewed  aad  oonfirmed  their  efaarter. 

In  the  2Dd  year  of  the  reign  of  thia  priaoe>  tha  isllaUlaafta  of 
Hull  repreaented  to  him  the  enormooa  eKpenaea  tnennad  in  da* 
fending  the  town  from  the  innndatioaa  of  the  HMiher,  whM  waa 
daily  encroaching  on  the  land,  and  damaging  the  faanka ;  aad  aba 
tbe  scarcity  of  freah  water,  which  threatened  the  auiat  aiaranag 
oonse^nencea.  The  king,  therefoaa,  iaaaed  a  oemniaaioD,  aad  a 
jury  waa  impanuded  to  in?eatigate  the  mottor,  and  nmedy  the 
e^l.  It  was  then  resolved  to  cut  a  canal  from  a  well,  called  J»» 
Ihin'a  well,  in  the  townahip  of  Ankhy.  By  thia  dUiah  the  ear- 
vents  of  fresh  water  not  only  ifom  Inian'a  weU,  bat  ako  fivai 
other  springs  in  the  grooads  belonging  to  Anlahy,  and  HatMMa^ 
priae,  were  to  be  eoUeoted-  and  eonveyed  to  Bnll,  and  atopa  woe 
to  be  made  at  proper  plaoea  for  keepiag  ovt  the  aalt  wwter.  Bal 
in  the  following  year,  when  the  canali  began  to  be  out,  a  nnmbar 
of  persons  assembled  in  a  liotoas  maimer,  aad  drove  away  tke 
workmen.  Not  contented  with  thia  Wegal  prooaedng,  they  itted 
up  the  ditohes  already  made,  and  oaouaitted  meey  other  diaor-. 
deriy  acts.  But  as  their  nunher  wea  net  eanaideNMa,  they  were 
aoon  anppresaed,  and  aeveiel  of  them  taken.  ''  Thoae  dlliQfilBi*^ 
aftor  being  detained  some  ti^e  in  pnaoii  al  HnH,  weva  oM^^ta 
promise  aatiafiiction,  to  implore  fer  meiey  with  their  keada  naa^ 
vered,  and  feet  bare,  with  wax  topers  to  their  haada  to  be  oftoid 
t^i  in  th  ehaaeel  of  the  ohmrch  of  the  Holy  Triaily;  aad  ^ 
they  were  to  do  once  every  year.  They  were,  moreover,  to  gm 
sufficient  security  for  their  futare  good  bahavionr^  to  yidd  up  ^ 
their  oOensive  weapona,  and  upon  any  fiitmre  trespaai^  eack  of 
them  was  to  pay  to  the  keeper  or  vicar  of  the  said  church  one 
hundred  shillings :  to  the  chamberlain  ten  pounds  for  the  upbold* 
ing  and  repairing  the  walls  of  the  town ;  and  that  tiiey  should  do 
nothing  against  this  present  awafd,  on  pain  of  paying  to  ^' 

mayor. 
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MjPtti;  itilSA,  tud  iommaubiy,  forty  fmtmJB  fer  etch  ofienee; 
Wkieii  MTere  penaiMo  and  eoiiditioai,  th«y  vere  lorced  to  sokait 
lo;  ud  acaoidiagly  (as  sppean  kwk  the  i«conb  of  the  town) 
iktf  — ibnwMrt,  aai  perfomedL  the  same  V 

It  vas  not,  however,  tUl  tha  &EBt  year  of  the  reign  of  Ueary  V. 
that  a  iaal  teranoatioa  waa  put  lo  this  siagokr  contest,  which 
kftmM  sa  curious  a^suhjeet  in  the  history  of  Hull.  The  aiEiir  la 
tfaM  rdatad  by  the  Rer.  J.  Tidchill,  the  jodicioas  historian  of  this 
•Mm.  "  in  the  fiist  year  of  this  kiog's  reigny  and  for  some,  years 
fMUdh^,  the  inhabitants  of  Hasael,  Ankby,  and  Cottingham, 
(istsrithstanding  the  severities  iniictsd  npon  former  offenders,) 
M  yet  fipefaently  in  the  nigbt  time  corrupt  the  fiesh  water, 
ssd  damage  the  works,  that  h«d  lateiy  been  made  to  convey  it  to 
Hstt.  Sach  waa  their  inveterate  maUoe,  that  scarce  a  night 
jWHtd  withont  throwing  in  candon,  or  letting  salt  water  into  the 
caaab;  and  though  great  lewarda  were  promised  to  any  who 
•boald  disoover  the  offend^ns,  yet  none  eonid  be  prevailed  on  ta 
give  inibrniKtaoii.  The  magistrates  vi  the  town  of  Hull,  exceed* 
ii^  incensad  at  the  ofaatiaacy  of  these  malicious  and  daring 
wiw  oonU  not  he  restrained  tliroogh  lear  of  temporal 
detemiaad  in  the  end  to  appiy  to  the  sovereign 
"  of  Borne.  Aeoardingly  they  sent  tluthsr,  and  earnestly 
htar^gbt  M|m  John  the  2lat  Ao  make  ase  of  tiie  ehnrch's  cea- 
ansB  agaiaat  fthsnt;  baft  tki  pope  recoflunended  the  coosideratioa 
of  thasaafe  to  lOher  Eksaaais^  sasdiBal  of  the  Holy  Cioas  at  Jeni« 
«hm»  fciher  Anthony  of  St.  3nsuaa,aBd  John  of  St  Peter  ad 
Viaeali*  Th^e  lathers,-  hnrever,  took  a  method  very  different 
la  what  Hia  pfaahitawta  of  HnU  expeeted,  and  which,  perhaps, 
lada  hatter  affect  tiwn  all  the  thunders  af  the  Vatican.  Instead 
sf  drianfing  eaasea,  they  sent  an  exhortatory  writing,  dated  at 
lame  tiw  20lli  of  Ji^,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  pope,  in  which 
was  set  lBrth.r—«' The  strict  acoDont  to  be  made  at  the  awful  day 
t;  that  sfvery  one  ought  ssiioasly  to  consider  that  he 
dH4  must 

*  TkkhiU'j  Hilt.  Hull,  p.  95,  &c. 
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nost  oMe  dsy  staad  Idbre  tbe  dnod  trihDNl  of  Chii^ 
fteoording  to  their  works,  whether  they  be  good  or  erU,  that  tfai 
■ecrelB  of  every  heart  will  be  then  disdoeed^  and  every  ene't 
works  known,  and  oonsequratiy  what  siiserable  stnaers  .those  na- 
licioBs  and  malevolent  penM»s  must  appear,  who,  at  the  ioitigv 
^ion  of  Satan,  have  endeavonred  to  ruin  the  inhabitants  of  a  lay 
and  flonrishing  town;  that  being  heartily  desiroosof  their OHh 
Tersion,  they  did  earnestly  exhort  and  pray,  every  one  of  Hbm, 
by  the  bowds  of  charity  to  beeome  foUowers  of  good  woriu^lhil 
they  may  be  a  people  acceptable  to  Alnughty  God:  that  tkn 
was  yet  a  time  for  repentanee,  which  mig^t  be  aoeepted,  if  ihfg 
wonld  become  reconciled,  and  eadeavoor  to  osake  satisfaetios  li 
those  whom  they  had  so  greatly  ii^ared :  that  the  criaies  they 
were  gniRy  of  were  directly  r^ngnant  to  the  will  of  that  Oasi* 
potent  and  Good  Being,  who  dispensed  his  blessings  to  all  ms- 
kind.  They  moreov^,  earnestly  exhorted  then,  and  every  ftith- 
ful  Christian,  to  contribnte  finsely  to  the  maintenaaoe  and  upholit 
lag  of  the  said  water-coones,  by  which  means  they  wooU  is 
some  measure  atone  for  their  past  offences,  and  as  mnch  as  in 
them  lay  redress  those  grievances  which  themselves  had  eecish 
ened:  and  that  all  who  shoold  be  iastramentsl  in  promoting  tUl 
pablic  work  of  such  general  utility  by  generously  ooBtribstiag 
thereto,  shoold,  by  the  maey  of  God,  and  4f  4he  Uassed  Apsstid 
St.  Peter  and  (9t  Paul,  receive  the  lekatfs  otm  hndrsd  diqfib  m 
any  penance,  that  is  already,  or  shall  henafter  be  ei^joined  thMS>" 

Given  at  Rome,  under  the  papal  seal,  intUayear  of  theartft* 
vity  of  our  Lord  1413,  'lodictnn  V.  the  90th  of  July. 

''  The  procuring  of  the  above  instiiunent,  it  appeaid,  euAUm 
town  of  Hull  a  very  considersble  sum  of  monc^;  but  how  mash 
soever  it  was,  they  had  no  csnse  to  repent  of  what  thc^  had  deo^ 
since  the  good  effects  weie  astonishiiig*  For  from  this  tiais  sl 
attempts  of  corrupting  and  poisoning  the  waters,  and  filling  nf 
the  canals,  ceased.  This  mild  and(  a£Sectionate  reproof  put  as 
end  to  all  future  acts  of  violence^  and  silenced  sU  muimorings  ssd 
complaints,  so  Uiat  the  town  from  that  tisaie  has  been  pleatifrily 
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lion  that  this  liislorical  fa€t»  as  well  as  a  mvhitQde  of  othera^  eW- 
denHy  ahewa  tint  every  ayatem  of  leUgioB'that  inenloalaB  the 
doetrineof  the  aeooantahSity  of  man  to  hia  Maker,  haa  a  powerfnl 
and  benefieial  effect  on  the  nunda  and  the  monla  of  the  huMoi 
apeciea,  and  is  enuaently  condociTe  to  the  good  of  society. 

In  the  following  year  1414,  king  Henry  V.  gnaled  to  the 
town  of  Hall,  a  charter  confirming  all  ita  freedoma  and  privilegea. 
And  that  monarch  at  the  aame  time  making  prepacations  for  pro* 
aecoting  hia  daim  to  the  crown  of  France,  was  teniahed  by  tiie 
merchanta  of  this  town  with  aereral  laige  ahipa,  and  a  conaider* 
able  number  of  men,  for  hia  gnmd  expedition. 

It  ^ppeara  that  at  this  period,  ao  little  respect  waa  paid  to  the 
Sabbath,  that  marketa  were  held,  and  all  kinds  of  merchandiao 
publicly  expoaed  to  sale  on  that  day.  To  reraoTe  thia  aboae,' an 
order  waa  iaaoed  by  the  nmyor,  pn^biting  under  varioaa  peca* 
aiary  penaltiea,  the  holding  of  maikets,-keeping  open  shops  and 
laTema,  or  adling  any  merchandize  on  the  day  set  apart  for  reli* 
gions  worriiip. 

In  the  18th  year  of  Henry  VI.  the  corporation  of  Hull  received 
Ike  form  which  it  atill  preserres,  the  nmnicipal  government  being 
placed  in  the  haada  of  a  mayor,  sheriff,  and  twelve  aldermen  ;t 
and  at  the  same  time  the  king  coDalitnted  the  town,  with  its  pre* 
cinela^  a  eoanty  of  katU,  coa^msing  the  towns  and  paririiea  of 
^eosle.  North  Fmiby,  Swanknd,  West^EUa,  Kirk-Ella,  Pranby, 
WiUeAy,  Wooferton,  Aulaby,  aad  all  the  aite  <^  the  abbey  of 
Hallsmpriae.  That  monarch  also,  by  another  charter,  bearing 
iale  the  dd  of  July  the  same  year,  granted  that  the  mayors  of  Hall 
aboold  for  the  lotnre  have  the  sword  canried  erect  before  them;  and 
Umi  the  mayor  and  aldermen  should  have  a  cap  of  maintenance, 
#nd  wear  scarlet  gowns  and  hoods  lined  with  furs,  after  the  man« 

ner 

•  Tick^Ul'i  Hist  H«|],  p.  07,  &c, 

f  The  tows  had  previoufly  bees  |OTjirn«d  by  s  mayor  and  baUU&. 
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««r  «( lliQiB  Mm  if  the  l^^Miyor  ani  tUenMii  tf  LMriM*« 
In  lb»y«iHr  1448^  tba  lawm  i«tt  dhridei  iikK  mat  war4t,  each  of 
Ibem  iOiWMd  by  two  aUerantD.  At  thi*  fieriod  tike  fiwmw  Wil<* 
liai»4fikPQk,  duALeofSuftlk,  Ind  tbeebirfahueofthsadw* 
nblntioB^  and  thcMigh  hia  kflHeiiea  the  ta^m  af  H«U  leteivat 
almost  daily  iaaika  of  the  &Toar  of  liie  aamnigiit*  The  inha* 
hitania  vam  not  angnftefhl  to  their  i^yal  heatefteter ;  lor  daring 
the  latter  part  of  thia  nobMffif  reign^  w  vhieh  aa^h  taneots  of 
Sngliah  blood  mre  ohed  in  the  ooaiteat  hatweem  the  hemea  of 
York  and  lancaatar,  tbia  tovn  oantkined  fiim  aid  miahakaii  ia  ha 
fidelity  to  Henry.  Premaaly  to  the  battle  of  Wafcefiald-^reo^ 
when  the  affiurs  of  thai  ualoitaiBate  piince  wore  at  a  very  lew  ebb, 
and  Unaelfa  priaonerin  the  handa  of  hia  enenuea^  themagitfiatai 
and  iahahitanta  of  Hull  gmve  vnefoivoaal  pooofii  of  their  gtatitadt 
and  kyalty.  The  town  was  pal  into  the  heat  poatnre  of  do&aoei 
and  inteUigaBce  being  received  that  the  queen,  with  the  prince  bet 
aon^  the  dukea  of  SonMnet  and  Exeter,  the  earb  of  Devonidnia 
and  Wiltahin,  the  lorda  Neail,  CUfioid»  Boaa,  aad  oMuiy  othenof 
the  nobility,  with  a  powerful  army,  were  marching  against  the  daka 
ef  York  to  give  him  battle^  the  worthy  and  valiant  mayor,  Richard 
Hanson,  having aaaemUed  aa  many  tio^paaa  he  oonU  readily  ooU 
kct»  Hiarcbed  al  their  head  and  jouMd  the  qneen  before  ahereaefaii) 
the caatk  of  SandaL  The  pavtioalara of  thiabaitle  have  bntlittio 
eonmotion  with  tina  part  of  onr  weriu  Itaaffiaee  Aerefore  tossy 
theqneen  was  victorieoi;  hot  the  hsve  mayor  of  UM,  aftiof  har- 
ing  greatly  diatii^pushed  liamslC  by  his  intrepidity  and  valoas, 
Ml  eevered  with  womda  at  the  nmment  in  whieh  videty  waa  ^ 
daring  for  hia  pnty.  Even  after  the  hkedy  battle  of  Towttaii 
when  the  affidra  of  Henry  beeaBM  deaperate,  the  tan  ef  Holl  afeiH 

took 

•  Tickhiirs  Hist.  Hull,  p.  98.  lu  ihc  foUowiug  year,  I9th  Henry  Vt 
miiny  judicious  law  I  were  made 'for  iDamtauiing  the  honour  of  the  town: 
among  others  it  was  enacted,  that  no  mayor  or  alderman  should  disgrace  hi* 
high  office  by  keeping  an  ale>bouse  or  tavjera.    Tiekhitt,  p.  t€KK 

t  la^ptooiber  1446,  Hull  was  boaoiiie4  witli  s  total  virit  by  Htoiy  VI.] 
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l»ok  enry  ^ffmlxmUy  at  pmiwikuig  to  inter^illi.  Tk«  tbara 
vhkb  it  had  bwae  ia  M|^iliiigUieotM»e  tflhk  whippy  princt 
was  M  ooBsideraUe,  that>  ts  appem  from  thie  reeordiof  tke  toin^ 
•  dbblto  a  wy  hrga  amoiint  vat  oonftraetad,  Naidt*  tto  kiDod 
HiatMbMaafttlMatWakAieMaadTowlan.  In  avder  to  dia.- 
aloige  fthia  dokk,  te  navket  croaa,  a  laif  a  aad  itetely  atroctnrek 
isaivaiedmthag^reaiqaaality  ei  lead^aad  areotadonly  aboultUrly» 
fiwm  yeaa  before,  vaa  taken  down,  aad  Ika  iMfteriala  won  ioU*.  ' 
Tka  town  of  Hail  wm  aft  length  oUigtdto  ooacar  with  the  reak 
«f  tke  kiagdom  id  ackaavledging  EdwanI  IV.  for  ita  sovaraign. 
But  the  inhabitants  still  conttnned  Ana  hi  their  aiectioa  to  tha 
anlbrtaattle  Uauja  and  gladly  recogniaed  his  title  when  Edward 
waa  a^pcUad  by  tha  fanaua  aavl  of  Warwick,  whose  power  and 
aucaew  in  palling  doww  and  aettiag  up  kings,  procured  hiai  tha 
aaaie  of  Kiag-aMkar.  Bdwaid  however  having  prevailed  on  tha 
dttka  af  Bargnndy  to  aid  hiai  with  men  and  money,  reaolved  to 
attke  aaalher  eibrt  for  tha  owwn  of  England,  and  on  the  14th  of 
Hareh,  1471,  landed  with  about  1K)00  men  at  Ravenspar,  in  HoU 


Tha  aMnaar  in  which  Edward  proceeded,  ia  related  by  all  oar 
hiatoriaaa;  aad  it  is  irrelevant  to  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any  de^ 
toik  not  inuaadiatoly  ooanaotad  with  our  subject.  Kaowing  that 
the  inhabitanto  of  Hull  were  steady  ia  their  loyalty  to  Henry,  and 
pKyaisi  to  rapal  any  attack  from  hia  enemiea,  Edward  made  no 
attempt  an  tha  town,  but  atoF^Md  paat  it,  by  tha  way  of  Beverley, 
to  Yaik.  ThB  fttal  contest  betwaea  the  two  rival  monarcha  how- 
aasr  waa  now  dmwiag  to  a  cbse.  The  deoistve  battle  of  Bamet, 
ia  whieh  the  earl  ^i  Warwiek  was  alaia,  with  ten  thonsand  of  hia 
■an,  raised  Edward  agai»  to  the  throne.  The  unfortunate  Henry 
waaoaoc  mors  seat  to  the  tower,  and  soon  after  murdered. 

In 

•  TkfchUI'tUwt.  Hull,  p.  U7. 

«  Not  aolj  the  dtsccm  mtde  by  Henry  LV.  at  Rafenspur,  in  the  jest 
1999,  1»ot  ttilJ  more  this  of  Edward  IV.  in  1471,  thews  that  CaindeiiU  Coin- 
flieutator  mast  he  roisuken,  in  supposing  ihat  the  town  was  swallowed  up  by 
the  waters  io  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  unless  we  suppose  that  the  site  re- 
tained the  name  after  the  town  was  no  more..    See  Gihson*s  notes  on  Camden. 
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In  the  foHowing  year,  1472,  Hull  vat  visited  by  that  eonfa^oei 
and  fatal  distemper,  the  plague,  which  swept  away  a  great  miiiH 
her  of  its  inhabitants,  among  whom  was  John  Whitfield,  the  mayor. 
^  For  the  space  of  feor  yean  after  this  the  disorder  seems  to  have 
•ceased;  but  in  the  year  1476,  it  broke  oat  again,  and  pat  a  pe> 
rtod  to  the  life  of  John  Richards,  Esq.  mayor ;  and  the  mortiditf 
which  it  occasioned  this  year,  appears  to  haye  been  Teiy  gieil 
Two  years  after  it  raged  so  yiolently,  that  there  died  in  this  tovn, 
In  a  very  short  space  of  time,  1680  persons.  The  right  weiship- 
Inl  Mr.  Aloock,  the  mayor,  his  wife,  ,aad  all  hia  children,  iell  a 
sacrifice  to  this  dreadfal  distemper. 

"  The  town  was  at  this  time  in  a  most  deplorable  conditioB; 
for  from  the  ravages  death  had  made,  and  the  number  of  people 
who  had  fled  in  order  to  avoid  the  infection,  it  was  become  is  a 
manner  desolate.  All  the  churches,  monasteries,  priories,  bos* 
pitals,  schools,  &c.  were  shut  up  and  forsaken,  and  the  stieeU 
were  so  little  freqnented,  that  grass  grew  up  in  most  parts  of  the 
town  between  the  seams  of  the  stones.  The  merchants  ferBook 
the  port  and  traded  elsewhere,  not  dsring^  to  acknowledge  who  thej 
w«^,  or  whence  they  came.  In  the  beginning  of  winter  howevtf 
through  the  mercy  and  kindness  of  God,  this  dreadful  pestileoce 
ceased;  and  soon  after  the  inhabitants,  who  had  fled,  retnnisg; 
again,  this  town  regained  M  former  prosperity.''* 

After  this  calamitous  period,  the  affidrs  of  Hull  glided  smostUy 
on  amidst  a  successful  and  extending  eommeroe,  and  daring  the 
reigns  of  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII.  scarcely  any  memenMe 
transaction  took  place  in  thb  town,  except  the  oonfiseslioa  of  the 
same  mag^cent  mansion  and  other  estates  of  the  noble  and  illsi- 
trious  fomily  of  the  De  la  Poles,  which,  on  the  attainder  of  the  M 
earl  of  Suflblk,  in  the  year  1606,  were  seized  for  the  king's  use. 
Among  these  was  the  manor  of  Hall,  including  Myton  and  Top- 
cotes,  with  all  the  liberties,  privileges,  advowsons,  nominstioDB, 
presentations,  knights  fees,  &c.  thereto  belonging.    Henry,  bov« 

ever, 

*  Tickbilt*t  Hift  Hull,  p.  ISf «  on  Uie  sotbority  of  the  town'i  fceordSi 
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«Ter,  in  ooqi|Nttsioii  to  the  kdy  of  Uus  iiiiAiilaQBte  BoUeman, 
gnated  her  the  profits  oriiing  from  the  eaid  mtnor  daring  the 
tennofherlife. 

'  In  the  taooeeding  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  tuppreoiion  of  re- 
Ugioiis  housee  excited  great  discontent  in  this  town,  m  weU  as  in 
aany  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  lesser  monasteries  were 
firstsnppressed,  and  all  those  of  Hull  fisll  under  that  description*. 
These  were  the  White  friery,  in  Whitefiriais-gate,  foanded  hy  king 
Sdward  I.  St  Anstin's  friery,  commonly  called  the  Black  friars, 
in  Blankfriarspgatef  foanded  by  GaUrid  de  Hotham,  A.D.  1330^ 
ud  the  monastery  of  St  Michael,  founded  hy  Michael  de  laPole, 
aarl  of  Softlk.  In  order  to  allay  these  discontents,  sosm  i^  these 
were  refounded,  and  amimg  the  nnmher  was  the  monastery  of  St 
Michad,  which  thus  escaped  for  a  short  time  the  general  wreolL 

The  snppression  of  the  monaetaries  excited  great  disturbances  in 
Yerkahiie.  At  the  time  of  the  insurrection  celled  the  pilgrisMge 
^giace,  while  one  division  of  the  rebels  took  Pontefrnct  csstle^ 
and  another  entered  York,  a  third,  conducted  by  a  person  named 
Hailam,  advanced  in  the  night»  by  a  forced  maroh,  towards  Hull, 
nod  early  in  the  morning  saiprised  the  town.  Bat  the  triumph 
nf  th^  insurgents  was  short;  for  their  main  body,  whidi  had  ad« 
Ynnoed  to  Doncaster,  being  dispersed,  the  magistrates  and  inha- 
hslants  of  Hull  seised  Uallam,  and  the  rest  of  the  ringleadem,  who 
were  afterwards  tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 

In  the  same  year^  1537^  a  rebellion  breaking  out  in  the  neigh* 
honrhood  of  Scarbrough,  Malton,  &c.  the  insurgents  made  a  hasty 
snareh  towards  Hull,  with  the  design  of  surprising  the  town.  But 
Sir  John  ConstaUe  and  Sir  Ralph  EUerker,  beiRginformed  of  their 
intention,  hastily  collected  a  few  forces,  threw  themselves  into  the 
place,  shut  the  gates,  end  made  every  preparation  for  defence  that 
the  time  would  allow.  The  rebels  appearing  before  the  walk,  im« 
mediately  commenced  the  siege,  which  continued  several  days^ 
but  after  some  fruitless  attempts  to  reduce  the  fortress,  tliey  found 

themselves 

*  Thoic  denominatfd  leucr  monaitcriet,  were  lacb  «s  had  not  a  revenoe  af 
soot,  per  BRnvn. 
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•f  the  toWBiMiiii,  iMkiui^  ft  MHy,  feU  tipm  tlieir  rear  tni  kiM 
or  took  prisoners  a  considerable  namber. 
-  The  M— i^oats  f^tcdting  Hieir  inabiUly  to  heeone  masten  of 
HttU  hy  loi»e»  Ukr  Robert  OonslaMe,  atid  aome  other  of.  M» 
leadbn,  onie  uae  of «  atratageia  for taktaglhia  ifli|iortaitt  foilraa 
by  aerptiae.  HtTtag  eaiered  the  town,  ^itgeiaed  Ifte  maML 
feqilo^  with  ama  emoeaM  under  their  doatha,  diey  mMtaHj 
aaized  the  gates,  let  in  tMr  Mlowera,  and  made  Iheiasetveanai* 
lers  of  the  plaee.  flhr  flobett  tken  aaanmed  the  tMe  of  go?«a«« 
nee  wfaotti  he  aoapettlsd  of  being  utifiiveafahle  to  Ml 
aid  hc^ias  to  prwride  Brioa»  aaunitatthMi^  aad  ereiy  thfaig 
aeoeaBary  lor  easlsitmif  a  aiegie.  H«ving  eemtiiioed  naritar  Kf 
Hdlfcr  theapaee  of  amoafth,  he  reeeived  latdl^eMe  ^t  hii 
paitoaaa  in  the  eeoaWy  were  aH  either  killed^  taken  priaoneia,  w 
dii|ieiied  by  the  kiag'a  iforeea.  iThis  wiWekcine  news  thiew  the 
rebel  govemof  aad  kia  gatrfedn  into  the  gfeatoat  eoaatertitfMi, 
wfaiehthe  kyal  magi«trMea>  aid  iahabHlMU  pepeelvtog,  j^^ 
Ais  to  be  a  AtTOorable  •opportaiily  €w  reenvcRring  the  town.  The 
towns  people,  therefore,  headed  %  the  mayor,  attacked  the  gar« 
rieon  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  isKl  the  reh^  being  quite  eT«* 
powered,  maay  of  thtm  were  made  plilaiiners,  aneag  whom  Wm 
the  garemor.  Theso  deluded  peraoaa  being  afterwarde  trie!  wii 
convicted  of  treaeen,  wore  hanged  aad  quartered.  8ir  Rthcit 
Constable  theur  leader,  was  hnag  in  ohains  orer  Beveiiey  gate*^ 

In  the  year  td4l,  Kingstoe-upon-HuU  was  honoured  withlhl 
prasenee  of  king  Hoary  VIII.  aad  his  queen,  who,  with  their  ae* 
aMTOua  attendants;  were  splendidly  entertained,  aad  the  nayer  ii 
the  name  of  the  town  preeented  hie  nMjeBty  wtth  a  paras  of  a 
hundred  pounds.  The  royal  penoaages  then  proceeded  Is  Yeri^ 
where  Henry  expeetod  an  interview  with  his  nephew  the  king  of 
SoDtland«  But  that  prinoe  excuaing  hhnsetf  from  attendtag,  a0* 
eofding  to  appotntmetit,  the  royal  visitaats  immediately  M 
York,  aad  lodged  the  same  night  at  Ledienfield,  the  seat  of  the 

tisrl 
*  Drftke*s  Eboracum,  foL  1S7. 
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mA  fi  ffartlMUDheilftnJI*.  P^rotn  Hieiiei^  the  king  MftiMeil  to 
Hull,  and  after  taking  «it  a<:<»urate  vkw  «f  tiie  toira,  gave  ordera 
iir  ffecUng  a  castle,  and  two  sliH>Rg  bi^k-kooaea,  with  additiotial 
fortifieatioos  for  its  greater  security  against  any  foreign  intnaieii. 
kle  alM  erdered  that  a  new  diteh  aliould  be  cut  frem  Newknd  to 
Httli,  and  that  the  stately  tnaftMP  kMse  fonneriy  ealied  Suflblk 
Mace,  should  andergo  a  thorough  repair. 

The  king,  after  stayii^  live  days  at  HtM,  ereased  the  Batoher 
te  Harrow,  and  returned  thfougk  linoelasliire  to  Landon.  Some* 
liait  afterwanlBy  *  general  suppression  of  tlie  reMafning  nenurte^ 
lite  took  piftoe.  The  Cnrtkaaiaii  ptfiery  aad  htosptlal  of  St  Mi- 
shael  at  Hnll,  now  fell  tMong  the  rest,  kesidea  Mf«rai  other 
kMpitiAi  and  guilds,  or  ekaHtaMe  fhttenkities. 

This  general  ahoKtion  of  relfgidon  honaes,  and  eharitaMe  instil 
tatiens,  excited  maeh  diaeonleiit  Bnt  Henry  YIII.  keing  soon 
sfler  hud  in  his  gra^e,  the  yovsg  nMmareh  Sdward  VI.  refonnded 
the  keapiteU  of  the  Ohtfter  Houae,  CIVeggs,  ItipUhghaai,  and  ttie 
IVhiity  Bouse  in  Ihia  town,  and  sewral  others  in  dhren  parts  of 
tte  kingdom.  In  the  keginniMg'  of  the  year  IMS,  Hie  eooneil 
ttade  great  nlterotions  with  reflect  to  religion.  Among  other 
ttgdatiotti  was  nn  order  hr  retaotin^  all  images  and  pietnres  ont 
sf  the  chnrdies.  The  images  and  paintings  were  tdcen  ont  of 
tte  ehnrch  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Htilt,  and  committed  to  the 
tmes.  In  the  same  year  the  king,  in  consideration  of  their  loy« 
alty  and  iaithfnl  sertices  to  himself,  and  Us  predecessors,  granted 
t»  the  burgesses  the  entire  manor  of  the  town,  the  sixth  part  of 
that  of  Sutton,  with  all  the  jorisdiction  and  pofits,  both  temporal 
nd  spnritnal,  ^  all  kinds  whaterer  in,  and  oTer  the  town  and 
eoanty  of  Kfogstou-upon-HuU,  and  in  Sutton,  Sadcotes,  Stone- 
ferry,  &e.  He  likewise  granted  to  the  mayor  and  burgesses,  the 
cuitody  and  charge  of  the  castle  and  block-houses  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  river  Hull.    During  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary, 

there 

*  About  three  nitei  nenrW  north  from  Beverley.  Kotfiing  of  thin  pnlace 
k  now  left  icandinf .  y 
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.there  is  notliiiig  of  importaiioe  contained  in  tiie  recorlt  of  tiui 
place,  and  the  sacceMive  ohaoges  in  religion  mder  Edward  VI. 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth^  seen  not  to  have  excited  any  serioiit  dii- 
tnrfoances. 

.    But  how  tranquil  soever  might  be  its  poUtical  state,  a  phyneal 
evil  was  severely  felt  by  the  town  and  its  neighboorhood.    Iti 
low  situation  exposed  it  to  frequent  inimdationB,  and  in  the  yev 
1571,  the.  tidea  in  the  Humber  rising  higher  than  ever  befsre, 
flooded  all  the  streets  to  a.  considerable  depth,  so  that  tbe  is* 
habitants  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  their  upper  rooms,  vilk 
as  mnoh  of  their  goeda  and  merdmadize as  they  were  aUe  tote* 
move  to  these  higher  situatioqfi.    The  loss  sustained,  both  ia  tin 
town  and  its  vicinity,  was.  vecy  considerable.    The  tide  ovif* 
flowed  and  broke  the  banha:  of  the  rivers  Uomb^  and  HuU,  and 
laid  the  country  for  several  miles  under  water,  so  that  the  dansgt 
occasioned  by  this  inoadatfton,  waa  estimated  at  a  very  great 
sum*.    The  trade  of  UuU  y^  at  this  time  continually  increasiog; 
hut  in  the  year  1576,  i^  w|ui,  very  much  annoyed  by  pirates,  wha 
ao  greatly  infested  tlie.  moatli  of  the  Humber  and  the  adjaoest 
costfts,  that  no  trading  vessel  could  sail  with  safety.    Many  of 
the  merchants  of  Hull  were  qonsiderable  sufferers  by  these  depre- 
dations, till  at  lei^g^  the  l<M*d  high  admiral  of  England,  by  onki 
Irom  hia  miyjesty's  most  hononi^le  privy-counci^  required  the 
town  ta  fti  out  two  ships  of  war  to  protect  their  own  trade,  and 
assist  in  scouring  the  cpists.    These  ships  were  got  ready  with 
all  possible  expedition,  .and  b^ing  well  equipped  and  manned^ 
sailed  in  quest  of  these  maritime  robbers.    Theyaoon  had  tht 
good  fortune  to  (all  in  with  and  capture  several  of  them,  yrhm 
with  their  ships  they  brougjit  to  HuU,  where  they  were  tried  be> 
fore  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  to  whom  the  queen  had  sent  a  oon- 

misskiB 

*  Uifttorj  doei  not  inform  us  of  (be  caate  of  these  unconiiDonljr  high  tidM 
tihich  liave  fomeuiuea  occurred  in  fhe  Uuniher.  But  they  seem  to  have  been 
occaaioned  by  Tioleut  easterly  winds  at  the  full  or  change  pf  the  moon,  as «e 
Itiiow  no  otiier  cause  that  can  produce  such  an  ciTect. 
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misuon  for  thai  purpose^  assisted  by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
lord  president  of  the  north.  Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  Sir  Henry 
Gates,  knights,  and  several  other  gentlemen.  Six  of  the  pirates 
were  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  their  bodies  to  be  hung  io 
chains  on  the  adjacent  coasts*. 

Almost  ever  since  the  foundation  of  Kingston-upon-HuU,  that 
town,  and  (he  city  of  York,  had  been  rivals  in  trade,  and  their  op- 
position in  this  respect  had  often  given  rise  to  warm  contests^ 
which  win  not  appear  strange,  if  we  consider  their  relative  situ- 
ation. All  their  Bisputes,  however,  were  amicably  terminated 
by  an  agreement  entered  into  (kt  the  28th  June,  1578,  by  the 
lord  mayor  and  citizens  of  York,  and  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of 
Kingston-upon-HuIl,  regulating  all  the  commercial  rights  and 
privileges  of  thejrespective  parties.  At  this  time,  ^owever,  the 
size  of  merchant  ships  being  greatly  increased,  so  as  to  render 
them  unfit  for  the  navigation  of  the  Ouse,  and  the  situation  of 
'Hull  being  more  advantageous  for  the  exportation  of  the  manu- 
factures, which  were  beginning  to  flourish  in  the  West  Riding, 
the  trade  of  this  town  at  length  eclipsed  that  of  York,  which  ex- 
perienced a  rapid  decline. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  town  of  Hull  was  steady  in 
its  loyalty,  and  in  the  support  of  her  government.  When  the 
kingdom  was  menaced  by  the  Spanish  armada,  the  town  and 
county  of  Kings ton-upon- Hull,  supplied  the  queen  with  a  loan  of 
six  hundred  pounds,  which,  how  trifling  soever  it  may  bow  appear^ 
wras  at  that  time  a  considerable  sum.  And  in  consideration  of 
this,  and  other  services,  the  burgesses  received  several  marks  of 
royal  favour  in  the  confirmation  and  extension  of  their  immunities 
and  privileges.  In  this  reign  great  pains  were  taken  by  the  ma- 
^trates  of  Hull  for  restraining  excess  in  apparel,  and  for  tlie 
soppr^ssibn  of  viee  and  immorality,  among  the  inhabitai^d.  In^ 
file  year  1^6,  a  declaration  was  read  in  both  the  chifrches,' 
ftunded  upon  the  satute  of  the  32nd  of  Henry  VIII.  charging 

Vol.  XVI.  2  1  eveiy 
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every  vroman  vho  wore  velvet  in  any  of  her  cloatlis^  to  find  ^ 
lighf-^orseman  to  serve  in  the  wars.  The  following  order  isated 
in  1598,  hy  the  mayor,  will,  as  Mr.  Tickhill  observes,  shew  ia 
what  estimation  the  tlieatre  was  held  at  Hull,  in  the  days  of 
queen  Elizabeth. 

"  Whereas  heretofore,  and  yet  there  now  and  then  do  resort  to 
this  town,  divers  idle  lewd  persons,  players,  or  setters  oat  of 
plays,  tragedies,  comedies,  andf  inierlades  in  this  town,  to  which 
many  inhabitanfs  have  resorted  to  the  great  spending  df  iheii' 
time  Und  money,  and  the  debauc&iAg  of  their  principles ;  and  be- 
cause thai  the  players  af e  for  the  most'  part  strangers,  and  qannot 
be  conveniently  I'estnuned :  it  is  therefore  ordered  and  agreed  bj 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  present,  tliat  Ho  burgess,  nor  inhabitant^ 
within  the  town  of  Kingston-Apon'^tf  ull,  neither  man,  nor  woman, 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  resort  to,  or  be  present  at  any  play  or 
interlude  within  this  town  of  Kingston^ponvl^ull,  upon  pain  that 
every  person  offending  therein,  shall  forfeit  for  eVei^  siftch  time 
and  ofience,  the  sum  of  fwo  shillings  andT  six-petice*  to  the  mayor 
and  burgesses  of  the  said' town.  And*  also  that  the  owAep  of  evenr 
housfe,  or  the  tenant  thereof,  dr  of  the  place  where  such  plays  or 
interludes  are,  or  shall  be  acted,  shall,  for  every  time  and  offence; 
forfeit  twehty  shiHhigs  to  the  use  of  the  said  town.'' 

This  order,  it  is  affirmed  in  one  manuscript,  had  the  most  salu- 
tary effect,  and  was  of  great  service  as  well  to  the  souls,  as  l<r 
the  purses  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hull.  If  we  compere  tlie  fena- 
tical  age  of  queen  Elizabeth,  with  the  elegance  and  refinement  of 
modem  times,  may  not  we  justly  exclaim, 

"  Tempom  mutantiir  et  nos  nutiiniar  in  illtl.'* 

/ames  I.  the  successor  of  Eli^aBeth,  granted,  or  rather  sold,  ttf 
the  corporation  of  iTull^  a  charter  empowering  the  «.Ayo€,  re^ 
corder,  and  aldermen,  to  chuse  an  assistant  preacher  intheohnrcb 

of 

.  *  A  litr  more  considertble  sum  at  dtat  time,- than  ar  present;  add  eqairalfvi^ 
CO  «carc«ljf  lew  than  fiileen  sliiiUngs  in  this  age. 
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«f  the  Holy  Trinity.  This  eliArter,  which  they  did  not  want,  cost 
them  the  smn  of  6001.  and  as  this  vas  almost  the  only  thing  that 
James  ever  did  for  HuH,  the  town  was  very  little  obliged  to  him 
itr  his  benefiictions. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  thai  the  situation  of  Hidl  subjected 
it  to  a  great  difficulty  in  procuring  fresh  and  wholesome  water. 
After  all  the  trouble  and  expense  to  which  Ihe  town  had  been  put» 
in  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  that  necessary  article  from  Anlaby 
and  Oarrington,  the  water  was  oftto  contaminated  in  passing 
through  the  moat  Into  the  midst  of  the  town.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  the  magistrates  made  ^plication  to  Richard  Shsrpeigh,  Esq. 
•f  the  city  of  Westnfinster,  William  Maltby  of  London,  and  John 
Cayer  of  Nether  Laughton,  iu  Lincolnshire,  three  skilful  engi- 
neers, who,  by  means  of  pipes  and  engines,  had  supplied  sevend 
towns  with  fresh  water.  These  gentlemen  came  to  Hull  in  1613, 
and  entering  into  a  contract  for  supplying  the  town  by  engines 
and  pipes:  in  the  space  of  about  three  years  the  works  were  fi- 
nialiod  to  the  incalculable  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  who  have 
ever  since  been  abundantly  supplied  with  pure  and  wholesome 
vrater. 

James  I.  was  sucice^edby  his  i^on,  the  nniiirtaaate  Charles,  who 

ascended  the  throne  at  a  critical  juncture,  and  amidst  a  contrast* 

ing  assemblage  of  advantageous  and  unfavourable  circumstances. 

The  kingdom  was  in  a  flourishing  state :  his  right  to  the  crow|i 

ivaa  undisputed,  and  his  power  was  strengthened  by  the  alliance 

of  the  French  monarch,  whose  sistei'  he  had  married.    Bjut  on 

the  othei'  hand>  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  difiused  itself  widely 

among  the  people,  who  were  determined  to  oppose  the  ancient 

daims  of  their  prinees ;  and  the  seeds  of  faction  which  had  been 

ripemng  in  the  preceding  reign,  were  ready  to  produce  their 

direfiil  fruits.    Amidst  the  general  ferment,  however,  i\kh  town 

#f  Iliill  for  a  long  time  distinguished  itself  by  its  loyalty.    When 

the  king,  in  the  year  1627,  ordered  the  sea-ports  to  contribute 

their  quotas  towards  the  formation  of  a  fleet  for  th^  intended  war 

with  i^rance,  although  many  of  the  other  ports  discovered  a  great 
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pelactanqr  to  comply  with  the  requimtion,  Hidt  nmnifesteJi  its  at^ 
tachment  to  the  sovereign  hy  «  ready  acqniesoence.  And  the 
three  ships  at  which  it  was  rated  were  soon  completely  equipped, 
liaving  their  full  compliment  of  men,  and  heing  well  providdl 
with  ammunition  and  provisions  at  4he  aole  expense  of  the  town 
and  the  county*.  In  the  same  year,  the  mayor,  in  eonformity  to 
ah  order  from  court,  caused  two  strong  bulwarks  to  be  raised  on 
the  garrison  side,  and  a  large  rampart  of  earth  to  be  cast  up  os 
the  south  side  of  the  town,  formed  with  port  holes,  where  serenl 
large  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  to  defend  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour. 

The  contest  between  prerogative  and  privilege,  which  had  Ioo|^ 
subsisted,  was  now  carried  on  with  increasing  acrimony,  and  begss 
too  clearly  to  forbode  the  evils  that  afterwards  befel  the  natioD. 
A  tax  on  all  merchant  ships  and  goods,  called  tonnage  and  poni- 
dage,  was  in  the  year  1627,  levied  by  the  king  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  parliament.  In  London  and  some  other  places,  ipaay 
of  the  merchants  refused  payment,  alledging  that  it  could  only  be 
granted  by  parliament;  but  as  the  judges  had  in  the  preceding 
reign  been  of  opinion,  that  the  right  of  levying  tonnage  and  povn- 
dage,  belonged  to  the  crown,  the  town  of  Kingston-upon-fivU 
tUstinguished  itsdf  by  a  ready  compliance. 

In  1635,  and  tiie  three  following  years,  this  opulent  and  flon- 
rishtng  town  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  In  tbe 
month  of  July  1635,  the  plague  mad^  its  appearance  ia  Hb11| 
and  spread  with  a  dreadful  ny idity.  Many  of  the  inhabilaDti 
abandoned  their  houses,  and  fled  into  the  country.  Strict  watcb 
was 'kept  night  ajid  day,  and  the  gates  were  continually  kept 
8hut;>except  when  provisions  were  brought:  all  assemblies  and 
meetings  were  forbidden,  the  schools  were  discontinued,  and  tlie 
churches  entirely  unfrequented.  The  whole  town  exhibited  a 
sctoe'of  horror,  silence,  and  distraction :  few  persons  were  to  be 
se<te  in  the  streets;  and  the  country  people  fearing  to  attend  the 

*  markets, 

«  rickhilPt  HitV  Hall,  p.  SOt. 
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m^mA^  prOTiims  nwe  etoefaivdy  dewt  In  tiie  bcigiiiiiiikg'  of 
UierfoUo^g*  yeut^  the  aeason  of  lent  a^rotfchiiig,  the  mftjor  and 
tMem^n  sqipoftiiig  that  it  might  b»  conducive  to  the  recovery  of 
ttow  vho  fattd  passed  the  crisia  of  the  diaeaae,  if  they  were  per* 
Dftitted  to  eal  meat,  petitioned  the  archbiahop  of  York. to  gruit  a 
lieenoe  lor  that  purpose,  althongh  superstition  alone  oouM  have 
thovg^t  sneh  a  licence  necessary.    The  petition  ran  in  thes^ 


**  To  the  ittoal  reverend  father  in  God,  &c. 

"  The  hnsnUe  petition  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  King* 
aliiii«npon-HuU,  in  behalf  of  all  the  sick  and  visited  p««ons  of 
tbs  siid  tswn;  meat  hnmbly  sheweth. — That  whereas  the  sad  visi* 
talaStt  of  4be  plsfiie,  that  scourge  of  God  for  our  sins,  has  by  tte 
Divine  pleasure  been  amongst  us  ever*  since  July  last,  and  not  yet 
ceifcod/  and' that  whereaa  there  are  very  many  dead  among  us, 
wmk  many-  on  the  recovering,  hatfd:  We  tiierefore  beg  of  your 
graioe^  iifbeimlf  of  the  latter,  that  your  grace  would  be  pleased  to 
give  lieen€^  Aid  toleration  unto  them,  that  they  may,  dress  and 
eat  fieabtheenauinglenl^  for  their  nourishment,  and  more  speedy 
recovery;,  aftd  the  rathier  because  this  town  is  not  as  fonneriy 
^ferved  with f fish;  and  yoOT  p^^iUoners  shall  ever  pray,  kc'* 

In  attsw^-to  tins  fimatieal  petition,  the  good  archbishop,  said 
thnt'be  did  not  know  whai  power  he  had  to  grant  such  an  indefU 
|Bte  licenoe;  hot  that  in  all  cases  of  sickness,  and  other  extra* 
onUmary  neeessity,  the  ministers,  open  certificate  from  their  phy^ 
aiciaas,  might  grauft  peraBssidn  to  pariiculAr  persons  to  eat  fleshy 
dning  that  holy  season.  In  a  more  enlightened  age,  every  per* 
■on  of  common  sense  wonld  have  taken  into  his  own  hands,  the 
dinpenmng  power,  without  troobling  either  priest,  prelate,  or  pope; 
Bat  this  instsaee  of  protestant  fanaticism,  which  displays  in  so 
striking  a  manner  the  notions  which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of 
Chnries  I.  is  a  pioof,  that  ft^rstition  is  not  the  peculiar  appen» 
dag^  of  any  particular  systelhi  of  religion,  and  that  the  reformat 
Uaa  had  not  at  that  time  oxpan^^  in  any -great  degree  the  minds 
:«f  the  people. 
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The  coBtapkm  eontianed  to  spread  in  ^liis  tad  the  iSDllowfai^ 
yeer;  bet  in  1638^  its  Yirulence  was  greatly  increased.  "  The 
beginning  of  this  year  proved  remarkably  unwholesome  frsra  the 
tntemperature  of  the  air^  which  seemed  to  be  in  a  slato  of  entire 
stagna^on^  without  the  least  breeze;  so  that  this  dreadfol  peBti« 
lenoe  increased  to  such  an  alarming  height,  that  the  king,  appre- 
hensive that  the  infection  would  spread  into  the  country,  issmd 
out  his  proclamation  for  the  suppression  of  the  markets,  and  com* 
maaded  all  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  adjacent  places  to  snpr 
ply  the  town  ifith  provisions  and  all  other  necessaries  at  rtasoor 
able  rates,  and  convey  them  in  carte  to  the  garrieon  side  of  tbe 
town.  Here  they  were  bought  by  a  few  of  the  inhaUtante  cboeen 
for  that  purpose,  and  sent  in  sledges  to  the  town's  cross,  where 
they  were  disposed  of  at  reduced  prices. 

"  Still  to  add  to  these  melancJioly  circumstances,  the  wretched 
iahabitante  that  yet  remained,  had  the  mortifying  piospect  beibce 
them  of  being  shortly  reduced  to  indigence  and  want.  The  towii 
had  now  hern  infected  for  upwards  of  three  years,  and  all  commerce 
was  totally  extinqt.  Upwards  of  3500  persons,  once  in  easy  and 
opulent  circumstances,  were  now  reduced  to  seek  relief  from  the 
town,  towardp  whose  maintenance,  the  daily  relief  of  the  infecH? 
and  the  additional  sums  paid  to  persons  employed  in  attending  the 
sick,  burying  the  dead,  and  other  humane  and  necessary  offcet, 
the  megistrates  were  obliged  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  on  the  inhabitanti 
both  of  the  town  and  county,  which  they  ordered  to  be  paid  in 
weekly  collections.  All  that  cpold  be  procured  this  way,  howerer, 
was  found  insufficient  for  the  purpose;  so  that  in  the  end,  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  soliciting  the  charitoMe  assistanoe  <i^ 
the  three  ridings  of  the  county  of  York,  besides  several  well  dis- 
posed people  in  diffefent  parte  of  the  kingdom,  who  contributed 
bountifully  to  their  relief.  The  collections  made  on  this  occu^on 
nmountod  to  a  considerable  sum,  without  which  the  town  of  Hull 
must  have  inevitebly  been  ruined,  and  many  of  ite  inhabitants  hare 
perished  for  want  of  the  necessa^es  of  life.''*    This  dveadibl  pes- 

tilesc^ 
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^enee  coDtinuecl  till  about  the  middle  of  June^  1^38^  'when  it 
pleased  the  Divine  Goodaew  to  put  a  st<9  to  its  ravages.  The 
number  of  persons  who  perished  by  it  was  2730^  exclusive  of  those 
who  fled  out  of  the  town  and  died  elsewhere,  who  are  said  to  have 
almost  doubled  that  number,  so  that  Hull  lost  above  Ave  thousand 
of  its  inhabitants,  which  at  that  time  was,  in  ail  probability,  about 
one  half  of  its  whole  population.  But  when,  throu^^h  the  mercy 
of  God,  this  dreadful  contagion  had  totally  disappeared,  every 
thing  fell  into  its  former  train.  Commerce  revived :  the  commUf- 
Qication  with  the  country  was  opened;  the  markets  were  well  at* 
tended;  and  the  tpwn,  lately  threatened  with  inevitabfe  ruin,  at- 
tained in  a  few  years  to  its  fojrmer  st^te  of  prosperity  and  opi^ 
lence. 

In  the  following  year,  1639,  the  king  levied  an  army  in  order 
to  suppress  the  refractory  .spirit  of  the  Scots,  who  had  entered  into 
their  memorable  league  or  covenant,  the  fatal  precursor  and  sigjial 
of  those  civil  wars  which  afteirwards  drenched  the  three  kingdoms 
writh  blood.  At  tliis  juncture  the  magistrates  of  Hull,  having  re» 
eeived  instructions  for  that  purpose  from  the  secretary  of  staie^ 
caused  the  ditches  to  be  cleaned,  and  the  town  tp  be  put  into  a 
state  of  defence.  Capt.  Legge,  master  of  hts  majesty's  armoury, 
who  had  been  sent  to  view  the  fortifieajtions,  and  direct  the  repairs, 
made  choice  of  the  old  manor-hall  as  a  fit  place  for  forming  a  ma* 
gazme;  and  a  vast  quantity  of  arms  and  military  stores  were 
brought  from  I^oadon,  and  also  from  Holland,  where  they  had 
been  purchased  by  the  king's  agents  and  were  deposited  in  this 
place.  In  the  same  year  the  king  arriving  at  York,  in  his  progre^^s 
towards  Scotland,  paid  a  visit  to  Hull,  where  he  was  received  with 
^eat  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  the  recorder,  Mr.  Thorpe,  ad- 
dressed his  majesty  in  a  flattering  and  fulsome  harangue,  com- 
posed of  the  most  hyperbolical  expressions  of  loyalty,  every  one 
of  which  was  belied  by  the  future  conduct  of  the  speaker,  who 
afterwards  shewed  himself  a  determined  enemy  to  the  royal  cause, 
and  all  its  adherents.  The  next  rooming  his  majcnsty  viewed  the 
^wn,  apd  carefully  inspected  the  fortification^  after  which  he  re- 
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turned  to  Beverley,  where  he  lodged,  and.  the  fioUowing  day  ar-* 
rived  at  York. 

A  treaty  being  coacluded  between  his  majesty  and  the  Scots^ 
the  kingdom  was  flattered  with  illusive  prospects  of  peace.  On 
this  occasion  the  inhabitants  of  Hull  gave  a  demonstrative  proof 
of  their  loyalty.  Some  of  the  military  having  been,  quartered  in 
the  town  and  the  neighbourhood^  were  so  irregularly  paid,  that 
ihey  were  unable  to  procure  provisions.  The  people  of  Hull 
therefore^  out  of  the  respect  wl^ich  they  had  for  the  king,  gava 
credit  to  the  soldiers,  and  his  majesty  iu  a, letter,  addressed  by  the 
earl  of  Strafford  to  the  mayor,  expressed  his  thanks  for  this  mark 
of  their  affection. 

The  Scots,  notwithstanding  the  treaty^  still  kept  in  readiness 
for  taking  the  field ;  f^nd  the  horrors  of  civil  war  appearing  inevit* 
able,  tlie  mayor  and  aldermen  gave  orders  for  putting  the  castle 
and  blockhouses  in  the  best  state  of  defence^  and  kept  a  comitaQt 
guard.  They  also  seized  all  the  coals  iu  the  haven,  and  all  the 
Oak  planks  that  could  be  found  in  tite  town^  laying  them  up  agajuist 
a  siege.  Hessle  gate  was  ordered  to  be  closed  up  ;  and  a  stipag^ 
chain  was  every  night  drawn  across  tlie  harbour. 

In  the  midst  of  the  political,  tempest,  wh^ch  daily  gathered 
strength,  and  began  to  assume  the  most  threatening  aspect^  Charlea 
found  himself  obliged  to  call  that  memorable  parliament,  which 
assembled  on  the  3d  Nov.  1640.  The  disputes  between  thio  par- 
liament and  the  king  are  too  well  known  to  require  a  relation  in 
this  place.  After  long  and  fruitless  altercations,  both  parties  pro- 
pared  to  decide  the  contest  by  arms.  In  this  situation  of  affiurs, 
the  possession  of  Hull,  a  place  rendered  strong  both  by  nature  and 
«rt,  would  give  a  decided  advantage  to  either  of  the  partis,  and 
the  large  magazine  of  arms  and  ammunition  there  collected,  served 
to  in9rease  its  importance.  The  king  had  already  made  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  secure  it  to  his  interest,  having  sent  the  earl  of  New- 
castle thither  for  that  purpose.^    But  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 

hurgmem 
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hqven^i,  perctiTing  the  uocertaui  fMA  of  affiglrs^  d^^icred  oa 
tie  bo^iness^  Xfll  tli.^y  refieivjed^  a  letter  from  the  parUam^Ht^  com* 
manding  tb^m  to  receive  Sir  Johp  Hotham  for  their  govemoik 
Ibe  town  was  now  divided  into,  two  parties^  one  for  thp  eiur,l,  thf 
other  for  Hotham.  At  tbis  jonptare  Sir  Hemy  Vaqe,  on^  .of  thp 
members  of  parliament  for  HuU«  sent  to  the  town  a  letter,  in 
which  the  king  was  represented  in  a.  very  unfayo^|y|Y^)e  Ughti  an4 
even  obliquely  chaiged  with  an  intention  of  subj^tcting,  th^  natioi^ 
to  a  foreign  power.  Thi^  letter,  threw-  th^  whole  town  inifk  th# 
greatest  consternation.  The  bulwarks,  erected  some  yewi,bef<9re^ 
were  faced  with  brick  to  a  considerable  thickness,  with  portholes 
to  commaad  the  haven  and  thf[  Humber :  twelve  brass  cannon, 
with  arms  sufficient  to  arm  the  inhabitants,  were  taken  out  of  tbf 
flligazine,  and  a  strong  guard  was  appovited. 

About  the  middle  of  January  ^irJohn  Qothapj  ;a)teiided,by  hia 
son,  with  «ight  hundred  soldiers,  pire^e^ted  himself  before  th^ 
town;  but  themayor  receiving  intejUigpnce  of  his  approach,  caused 
the  bridges  to  be  drawn  up,  the  gates  to  be  shut,  and  the  .cannon 
to  be  loaded, .  and  having  armed  the  inhabitants,  refused  to.  admit 
him  into  the  town.  Sir  John  .seeing  the  mayor  thus  determined^ 
and  the  towrn  prepared  for  defence,  thought  proper  to  re^re,  and 
immediately  despatched  an  e^ipress  to  the  parliament.  This  being 
read  in  the  house,  an  order  was,  without  loss  of  time,  scut  .dawn  to 
the  mayor  to  receive  Sir  John  Hotham  with  his  fordes,  and  to  re- 
sign the  government  of  the  town  into  his  hands,  on  pain  of  high  trea* 
SOD.  As  soon  as  this  peremptory  order  reached. Hull,  the  e»genc|^ 
of  the  case  caused  the  may  or  .and  aldermen  to  resolve  on  a  ready 
compliance,  and  Sir  John  and  his  forces-  were  peaceably  suffered 
to.tdce  possession. 

The  king  had  now  fixed  his  residence  at  York;  and  the  parlia- 
ment readily  perceived  that  one  of  his  chief  motives  for  retiring  to 
that  city,  was  to  seize  the  vast  magazine  at  Hull,  wjiich  at  that 
time  far  exceeded  the  collection  of  warlike  stores  in  the  tower  of 
London.*     The  two  houses  therefore  sent  a  petition  to  the  king, 

requesting 
*  There  wer^  srms  for  16,000  mtn  tt.Hull,  Rapio,  S    p.  4S3. 
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requesting  him  to  remove  the  magazine  of  arms  from  Hull  tq  Urn 
tower  of  London^  where^  according  to  their  representation,  it  would 
be  kept  for  less  expense,  and  In  greater  safety,  and  from  whence 
military  stores  might  be  morp  conveniently  sent  into  Ireland.  To 
this  however  the  king  refused  his  consent,  adducing  a  variety  of 
arguments  to  shew  the  impropriety  of  the  measure.*  And  several 
gentlemen  of  Yorkshire^  at  the  same  time  presented  a  counter-pe- 
tition, requesting  his  majesty  to  let  the  magazine  remain  at  Hull 
for  the  safety  of  his  loyal  person,  and  for  securing  these  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  t 

No  hopes  of  a  reconciliation  remaining,  Charles  was  extremely 
desirous  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  largest  magazine,  and  the 
most  important  fortress,  in  the  whole  kingdom,  especially  as  he  had 
received  information  that  the  parliament  had  made  out  an  order  for 
the  removal  of  that  vast  collection  of  military  stores  from  Hull  t<^ 
London,  and  that  ships  were  preparing  for  the  purpose.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  go  thither  in  person,  supposing  perhaps  that  Sir 
John  Hotham  would  not  dare  to  oppose  his  entrance. 

On  the  33d  April,  1642,  a  memorable  epocha  in  the  histoiy  of 
Hull,  and  in  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Ehglimd,  his  majesty,  attended 
with  a  train  of  two  or  three  hundred  of  his  servants,  and  many 
gentlemen  of  the  county^  set  out  earl^  from  York  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  great  undertaking.  ^  Before  noon  the  king  had 
nearly  reached  Hull,  i^nd  sent  forward  an  officer  to  inform  the  go- 
vernor that  he  intended  that  day  to  dine  with  him,  and  that  he  was 
then  ydthin  four  miles  of  the  town.  Sir  John  Hotham,  surprised  at 
this  unexpected  message,  despatched  an  express  to  the  king,  humbly 
beseeching  him  ''  to  decline  his  intended  visit,  since  the  governor 
could  not,  without  betraying  the  trust  committed  to  him,  open  the 
gates  to  so  great  a  train  as  his  majesty  was  attended  with."  The 
king  however  continued  to  advance ;  and  Sir  John  being  informed 
of  his  approach  towards  the  town,  ordered  the  bridges  to  be  drawn 

*  Clarendon,  T.  p.  S8f . 

f  Roshwortfa,  IV.  p. '567. 

t  Clarendon,  L  p.  397.    Rathwortb,  IV.  p.  567. 
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mp,  tSie  gates  to  be  shut^  the  inhabitants  to  be  confined  to  their 
houses,  and  commanded  the  soldiers  to  stand  to  their  arms  round 
the  walls.  The  king  arriving  at  Beverley  gate,  and  finding  all 
things  in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  an  enemy,  called  for  the 
governor,  and  commanded  him  on  his  allegiance  to  open  the  gate, 
and  admit  his  sovereign.  The  governor,  with  many  professions  of 
duty  and  loyalty,  refused  compliance;  and  on  his 'objecting  to  the 
number  of  his  majesty  ^s  retinue,  the  king  declared  himself  willing 
to  enter  with  only  twenty  of  his  attendants,  and  to  leave  the  rest 
without  the  gates.  This  proposal,  however.  Sir  John  Hotbam  re- 
jected. The  king  then  desired  him  to  come  out  of  the  gates,  that 
they  might  enter  into  a  more  particular  conference,  pledging  his 
royal  word  for  his  safety,  and  liberty  to  return ;  hot  with  this  also 
the  governor  refused  to  comply.  His  majesty  then  told  him  that 
he  should  immediately  proclaim  him  a  traitor,  and  proceed  against 
him  as  suct^  desiring  him  at  the  same  time  to  reflect  on  the  conse- 
quences of  his  disobedience,  the  blood  that  it  would  cause  to  be 
spilt,  and  the  miseries  which  it  would  bring  upon  the  kingdom,  and 
concluded  by  advising  him  seriously  to  think  of  these  things,  that 
80  many  calamities  might  be  prevented,  which,  if  they  took  place, 
must  lie  heavy  on  bis  conscience.  In  answer  to  thi3  impressive 
remonstrance.  Sir  John  Hotbam  again  pleaded  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  the  parliament;  and  then  falling  on  his  knees,  he  wished 
that  "  God  might  bring  confusion  upon  him  and  his  if  he  were  not 
a  fiuthfttl  and  loyal  subject;''  but  notwithstanding  this  assevera- 
tion and  imprecation,  he  flatly  refused  his  majesty  admission  into 
the  town. 

The  king  having  remained  before  the  walls  till  about  four  in 
the  aflernoon,  retired,  in  order  to  give  Sir  John  time  to  reflect 
and  deliberate.  Having  allowed  him  an  hour  for  that  purpose, 
the  king  returned  to  the- gate,  and  entrance  again  being  denied, 
lie  ordered  two  heralds  to  proclaim  the  governor  a  traitor,  and  all 
who  obeyed  him  guiijty  of  high  treason.  After  these  ineffectual 
flfenac^s,  t)ie  king  retired  to  Beverley,  where  he  lodged  that 
pight,  and  the  next  morning  sent  a  herald  to  Sir  John  Hotbam, 
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to  8omm«D  hhn  oii«e  more  to  opmi  the  gate,  the  somnions  beinf 
sccompanied  with  a  promise  of  pardon  for  aU  that  was  past; 
Tins,  however,  produced*  no  effect  on  tbe  governor;  and  his  mi* 
jesty^  grievously  diss4>poiated^  ratamed  to  York*. 

This  was  the  first  overt  act  of.  hostility  between  the  royal  sad 
parliamentarian  parties^  and  the  conunencement  of  that  bleod]^ 
civil  war,  which  for  the  space  of:  four  years  desokted'  England, 
and  brought  her  monarch  to  the  scaffi^ld;  *  The.  king  was  no 
aooner  arrived  at  York,  than  he  sent  an  esEpress  i9  the  two  houses 
demanding  justice  against  the  governor  of  Hull  for  his  treason* 
able  conduct.  But  the  royal  message  being*  readi  tbe  parliamenl 
adopted  the  resolution  of  abetting^  Sir  John  Hothaoi,  aad  passed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  him^  hia  officers,  and  soldiens^  and  to  saebof 
the  inhabitants  as  had  appeared 'favorable  to  th»  cmise. 

Although  the  war  now  seemed  to  be  dedaicd,.  seme  time  was 
;j^et  spent  in  sending  messages,  iss|iing.proolaBHitions,'Vbslribntug 
iufiammatory  p^unpUets,  spreading^  false  rumours,  and  all  theas 
devices  of  p(4itioal  machination,  which  are  calculated  to  agitate 
and  deceive  the  mindsof  the  p^pfe^.and  shap^  them  into  tools 
fit  for  the  purposes  of  their  leadersf.  Amidst  this  national  fer* 
merit,  the  two  houses  took  particular  care  for  the  preservaiien  of 
Hull ;  but  in  order  to  guard  against  every  event,  they  caosed  the 
magazine  to  be  removed  from  tiiat  place  to  the  tower  of  LondiHb 
The  king  on  the  other  hand,  issued  a  prochimation  forbidding  his 
subjects  under  pain  of  high  treason,  to  give  any  aid  or  assistaoce 
to  Sir  John  Hotham,  or  to  convey  either  money,  anas,  aounnni* 
tion,  or  victuals  into  Hull. 

The  king  having  mustered  about  3000  foot,  and  nearly  800 
horse,  and  procured  some  arms^  &c«  from  Holland,  resolved  to 
commence  the  war  by  an  attempt  on  that  important  fortress,  la 
this  view  his  majesty  left  York,  and  came  to  Beverley,  where  he 

remained 

-  *  For  an  aetonnt  of  this  interriew  between  the  king  and  Sir  John  Hotham. 
See  Riishworth,  IV.  p.  561,  &c.  Clarendon,  I.  p.  997,  and  IVbitcIock, 
p.  57,  kc% 

f  See  RQshworih,  V.  p  750,  &c.  and  Parlianentary  Hilt  XI.  p.  190,  itx- 
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remafined  some  iajn,  and  tammoiied  the  traifeed  twnds  ef  tfaa 
oeighboiiring  pftrts.  On  this  oecaston.  Sir  John  Hothim  oaHtd 
a  council  of  war,  in  whith  k  was  delermtned  that -the  sarroundiag^ 
country  shonldlie  laid  rnider  water,  in  ordor  %•  render  allaoooM 
to  the  town  impraeticahle^to  the  kmg's  army.  This  was  .ioMndi* 
ately  carried  into  effect,  by  cutting  the  hanka,  bo  that  the  next 
morning,  it  being  the  time  of  aping  tides,  the  meadows  and  pa8# 
tores,  to  the  extent  of  two  miles  on  every  side  of  Hall,  were  «»• 
Tered  to  a  considerable  depth  wMi  water.  » 

The  next  care  of  the  goyerner  was  to  put  the  town  in  the  best 
possible  state  of  defence.  The  eharler-house  hoi^al,  and  «ev€rdl 
houses  in  Myton-lane,  were  demolished  to  prevent  the  hesiegei* 
from  making  lodgments  in  them,  whence  they  might  have  amoyed 
the  town.  The  wrils,  and  the  fert  at  the  south  end  were  well  ferw 
tified  with  iron  and  brass  cannon,  and  culvevins :  orer  the  tawii 
ditch,  which  at  that  time  was  lialh  liwad  and  deep,'  were  three 
bridges,  at  the  Myton,  Beverley,  and  North-gates;  before  eacli 
of  which  was  either  a  horn-work,  a  half-moon,  or  a  battery ;  and 
from  one  to  another,  round  tiie  walls  to  %eth  the  rivers,  was  threwa 
up  a  breast- woric,  with  a  deep  trench,  over  which  were  laid  two 
draw-bridges,  one  before  Beverloy<-gate,  and  another  before  tha 
North-gate :  Myton  and  llessle  gates  were  rammed  up  with  earth* 
**  The  country  round  Hull  being  all  under  water,  the  royalistii 
fould  make  no  near  approaches  either  to  plant  their  batteries,  or 
to  annoy  it  any  other  way,  but  either  by  the  banks  of  tbe  rivers,  or 
through  some  few  meadows  on  the  west  side,  adjoining  the  Hmn- 
ber  banks,  which  lay  so  high  that  they  could  not  be  covered  to 
any  considerable  depth.  To  secure  this  passage  however.  Sir 
Jiohn  Uoibam  began  to  erect  a  fort  on  this  quarter,  at  the  distance 
eCaheut  400  paces  from  the  walls;  but  this  fort  was  not  finislied 
aor  properly  fortified  whhcaiUMm  till  lord  Fair&x  succeeded  to  the 
government  of  Hull. 

"  While  the  garrison  of  Hull  was  tlius  making  every  preporatioft 
far  the  defence  of  the  town,  tbe  kiang  tws  not  idle  at  Beverley.  Two 
huadred  men  were  employed  :n  catting  trencSiets  te  divert  the  our* 
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rent  of  fresh  water  that  sapplied  the  town,  and  to  convey  it  to  th^ 
Hnmber:  two  hundred  horse,  under  the  command  of  lord  Wil^ 
loughby  of  Eresby  and  Sir  Thomas  Glenham,  were  detached  to 
the  Humber  side,  in  Lincolnshire,  to  prevent  succoors  being  in- 
troduced from  that  quarter.  Two  forts  were  also  erected,  one  at 
Pbul,  a  village  about  ^^e  miles  below  Hull,  and  the  other  at  Hessk 
Cliff,  about  the  pame  distance  above  it)  and  these  forts  were  well 
SMNUited  with  Gannon  to  command  the  Humber,  and  to  prevent 
supplies  being  conveyed  hy  the  river.''* 

The  parliament  being  informed  of  the  state  of  aflairs,  gave  er- 
4ers  that  some  ships  of  war  should  scour  the  Humber,  that  600  med. 
should  immediately  be  sent  by  sea  to  Hull,  and  be  followed  by 
1500  more  as  toon  as  they  could  be  got  ready.  These  recruits^ 
together  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  great  store  of  pro- 
visits,  arrived  about  the  middle  of  July,  1642,  in  the  Humber, 
tad  passing  the  fort  at  Paul  without  any  material  damage,  landed 
safely  at  HulL 

The  siege  of  Hull  bein^  be|^n,  8ir  John  lileldnim  f  was  seat 
down  to  assist  the  governor,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  defence  of  the  town.  In  order  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants,  various  reports  were  circulated.  It  was  asserted  that 
the  king  had  hired  persons  to  set  fire  to  the  town  in  difierent 
pkfcces :  that  durmg  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  conflagration, 
his  troops  were  to  make  a  general  assault,  and  carry  the  place  by 
storm;  and  that  they  had  orders  to  put  all  indiscriminately  to  the 
sword,  without  respect  to  age,  sex,  or  condition.  {  Many  other 
reports,  equally  false  and  absurd,  were  spread  among  the  soldieia 
and  the  people. 

About  the  end  of  July  Sir  John  Meldrmu,  with  ftve  hundred 
men  of  the  garrison,  made  a  vigorous  sally.  The  king's  horse 
bravely  stood  the  atUck,  but  the  foot;  consisting  ohiefiy  of  tiaiiied 

bands, 

•  Tickhiiri  Hist.  Hull,  p.  494,  &c. 

f  That  officer  wis  afterwirds  mottally  wotmded  tt  the  siege  of  Sctrbftvfk 
Castle.    Sre  article  Scarbrougli. 
J  TiclWIl's  Uipt  Hull,  p.  4S7,  oa  the  eutljorit/  oftbe  l^im*s  i 
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InniB,  fled  at  the  first  onset  The  horse  seeing  themselves  thus 
ftbnndoned^  retired  to  Beverley.  In  the  pursuit.  Sir  iohn  Mel- 
drum  took  about  thirty  prisoners.  Several  were  killed,  and  more 
wounded.  This  was  the  first  blood  that  was  shed  in  this  unhappy 
contest. 

During  the  siege,  the  garrison  made  several  other  sallies,  in 
one  of  which  the  royalists  were  driven  out  of  the  village  of  Anlaby ; 
and  a  bam  in  which  the  king's  ammunition  was  deposited,  was 
burned.  The  village  wais  then  plundered ;  and  the  rebels  returned 
in  triumph  to  Hull.  After  these  repeated  disasters^  Charles  found 
that  ail  his  attempts  to  reduce  that  important  fortress  must  prove 
inefiectual,  as  he  had  no  ships  of  war  to  batter  the  town  from  the 
Hamber,  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  supplies,  tte  therefore 
called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  determined  to  raise  the 
siege,  as  the  reduction  of  Hull  appeared  at  that  time  imprac* 
ticable.^ 

1^0  all  who  were  not  in  the  secret,  it  seemed  somewhat  strange 
that  the  king  should  attempt  the  reduction  of  a  place  of  such 
strength  with  a  force  so  inadequate  to  the  purpose.  But  Sir  John 
tlotham,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the 
parliament,  had  already  entered  into  a  negotiation  for  delivering 
up  the  town  to  the  king,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  concerted  with  the 
lordDigby,  son  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  the  particulars  of  which  in- 
volve too  great  a  complexity  of  detail,  foT  admission  in  this  placc.f 
t'hatyonng  nobleman  was  sent  by  Sir  John  to  the  king,  in  order 
(6  concert  measures  for  the  enterprise;  and  his  majesty  being 
assail  of  the  inclination  of  Sir  John  Hotham  to  deliver  up  the 
town,  immediately  moved  towards  Hull.  But  either  through  tlie 
inconstancy  of  the  governor,  or  his  inability  to  perform  hi^  pro- 
iaiaes,  the  project  proved  abortive  $. 

the 

•  Rothworth.  IV.  p.  61. 

t  See  a  circomttafftial  and  very  car'ioat  aceonnt  of  diia  tingnlar  affair  im 
Clarendun,  Httt.  p.  704^  &c. 

{  Hepin  tnys  it  was  tmpotsibU  tbal  Hothirtr  ihould  falftl  his  esgascoitAU* 
fIistBng.Ii  p.4M. 
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The  town  of  Hull  and  the  a^aceiit  country  were  now  in  a  de- 
plorable condition.  In  the  town  the  partizans  of 'the  kincr  were 
numerous.  Several  of  the  principal  inhabitants  had  left  it 
and  repaired  to  the  royal  standard:  others  who  remained,  aad 
whose  principles  were  known  or  even  suspected  to  be  favourable  to 
the  lung,  were  imprisoned,  and  f  heir  effects  confiscated.  'Nor  wu 
the  adjoining  country  in  a  better  condition:  the  inhabitantsV the 
neighbouring  villages  had  sustained  a  very  great  loss  by  the  inim- 
daiion  of  their  lands ;  and  although  the  parliament  published  a  de- 
claration, promising  to  the  occupiers  and  owners  full  satisfaction 
for  the  damages  they  occasioned,  yet  as  all  who  had  been,  or  should 
hereafter  be  found,  aiders  or  abettors  of  the  Icing  or  any  of  liis  party 
were  excepted,  very  few  of  the  sufiereAs  were  thought^entitled  to 
any  compensation,  most  of  them,  with  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Uolderness,  being  known  to  4ie  attached  to  the  royal  cause.  So 
iar  indeed  were  their  misfortunes  from  being  alleviated,  that  they 
were  greatly  increased  by  the  ravages  committed  by  the  garrison  of 
Hull ;  for  soon  after  the  raising  of  the  siege,  the  parliament  sent 
orders  to  Sir  John  Hotham  to  make  frequent  sallies  out  of  the 
town  with  a  view  to  distress  the  royalists.  These  orders  were 
rigorously  executed ;  for  the  garrison  plundered  the  surrounding 
country,  and  made  terrible  devastations  both  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire,  so  that  many  families  were  totally  ruined. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  parliament  having  appointed  lord  Fair- 
fax general  of  their  army  in  the  north.  Sir  John  Hotham,  who 
thought  that  his  own  services  as  well  as  abilities  entitled  him  to 
that  command,  was  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  his  resolution  to 
deliver  up  Hull  to  the  king;  and  his  son  captnin  Hotham,  who 
had  hitherto  opposed  the  design,  thinking  both  himself  and  his 
father  neglected,  now  entered  into  the  conspiracy.  The  whole 
business  of  i\\e  Hothams  was  a  series  of  plots  and  counterplots. 
Tlte  parliament  having  received  from  their  ernksaries  some  lufbr- 
natkm  of  a  eorvespondence  carrying  cm  by  Sir  John  Hothoim  Stad 
his  son  with  the  royal  party,  employed  a  clergyman,  named  Salt- 
fnarsh,  a  near  relative  of  tlie  Hothams^  to  discover  if  possible  the 
9  intentions 
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inteatiMft  of-  the  gormar.    By  pretendiiig  an  ekitaordinary  zeal 
for  tlw  cfaurch  and  the  king,  he  gained  the  confidence  of  Sir  John, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  great  circnmspection,  fell  into  the  snare 
laid  for  him  by  his  insidioas  kinsman.     This  emissary  of  the  par- 
Inment  having  obtained  some  hints  of  the  design,  promised  the 
governor  upon  his  salvation,  that  if  he  were  fully  let  into  the  se- 
cret, he  would  not  only  religiously  conceal  it,  but  further  the  at- 
tempt to  the  utmost  of  his  power.     Believing  that  a  man  of  such 
teeming  sanctity,  and  so  near  a  kinsman,  would  not  betray  him, 
the  too  erednlouB  goTemor  discovered  to  him  the  whole  plot,  which 
the  treacherous  priest  immediately  communicated  to  captain  Moyer, 
who  commanded  the  Hercules  ship  of  war  lying  in  the  Humbek*. 
Hii  nest  care  was  to  transmit  the  intelligence  to  the  parliament, 
who  voted  him  a  reward  of  ItKKM.  for  this  meritorious  piece  of  ser- 
vice; and  at  the  same  time  aent  orders  to  captain  Moyer  and  Sir 
Matthew  Boynton  to  have  a  watchful  eye  on  the  Hothams'*^. 

The  governor,  ignorant  of  the  treachery  of  his  kinsmain,  sent 
bis  son  a  few  days  after  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  Nottingham,  to 
join  colonel  Cromwell  and  lord  Grey,  where,  on  the  night  of  his 
arrival,  he  was  arrested  by  Cromwell,  on  a  charge  of  intehdihg  to 
deliver  Hull  to  the  king.    Captain  Hotham,  however,  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  his  keepers,  escaped  to  Lincoln,  and  fix>m  thence  pro* 
ceeded  to  Hull.    But  even  there  he  could  not  avoid  his  destiny ; 
for  Mr.  Thomas  Raikes,  the  mayor,  being  informed  by  captain 
Moyer  that  the  plot  for  delivering  up  the  town  would,  if  not  pre- 
vented, be  shortly  put  into  execution,  consulted  the  chiefo  of  the 
anti-monarchical  party,  and  it  was  resolved  to  seize  the  governor 
and  his  sou,  which  was  eiTected  in  the  following  manner.    On  the 
SMiof  June,  1643,  about  four  in  the  morning,  captain  Moyer, 
having  landed  a  hundred  men  from  his  ship,  seized  the  castle  and 
Uockhoimes,  meeting  with  little  resistance.    About  the  .same  time 
1600^  of  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  were,  according  to  a  pre* 
concerted  plan,  waiting  in  the  town  for  the  word  of  command  from 
the  mayor,  who,  as  soon  as  it  was  knovm  that  the  party  on  the 
\oSs.  XVI.  2  K  garrison 

•  Sir  Alattltew  Boynton  was  tbe  govcrnor't  brother-in-law. 
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garrison  side  had  been  sucGewliil^  seized  fin^  the  iMUihgttpii 
next  the  magazioe,  said  then  all  the  artillery  on  the  waUsp  aadtbe 
guards  at  the  gates.  After  this  cafitaiii  Hotham  wiub  secured^  and 
a  guard  was  placed  at  the  dopr  of  Um^  g#veraor's  house.  AU  tliis 
was  effected  in  the  space  of  about  an  heur,  aid  withonlaiQr  blood- 
shed. 

Sir  John  Hotibam,  in  the  mean  while,  ha?ing  oblsMfBd  Bone 
iuformaiioB  of  what  was  transacting,  had  found  meaas  to  escaped 
His  design  was  to  fly  to  \k\&  hMise  at  Scarbrough,  about  four  miie( 
and  a  half  northward  from  Beverley;  but  apprehending  aporaiit, 
he  quitted  the  Beverley  road,  and  turned  down  to  Stone-feriyi  io* 
tending  to  have  crossed  the  river  Hnll  into.  Hpldemess.  Noimeet- 
iug  here  with  a  boat,  he  proceeded,  to  Wawn-jfenry,  where  he.  ^n* 
again  disappointed.  Expecting  every  moment  to  &11  into  tlie 
hands  of  his  pursuers,  he  scarcely  knew  what  way  to  go,  but 
hoping  that  the  news  had  not  yet  reached  Beverley«  he  resohed 
to  take  the  road  through  that  town.f  A  servant  o(  Sir  BlaUbew 
Boynton,  however,  had  arrived  before  him  with  a  letter  addressed 
to  his  son  colonel  Boynton,.  inlbrming.  him  of  the  affiur,  and  order* 
ing  him  to  apprehend  Sir  John  Hotham  if  he  should  come  to  Be- 
verley. "  Ignorant  of  what  had  passed,  the  governor  Kode  into 
the  town»  and  seeing  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  under  arms  is 
the  street,  he  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  ordered  theai  t» 
follow  him,  which  order,  knowing  nothing  as  yet  of  the  revolution 
thai  had  Imppened  at  Hull,  they  at  first  obeyed;  but  on  proceed- 
ing farther  up  the  town,  they  were  met  by  the  colonel,  who^  seis- 
ing the  governor's  horse  by  the  bridle,  said,  ''  Sir  John,  yoo  are 
my  prisoner ;  and  though  I  once  very  mnoh  revered  you  as  my  n^ 
lation»  yet  am  I  now  obliged  to  arrest  you  as  a  tn^lor  to  the  con- 
monwealtb/'  To  this  Sir  John  answered,  "  Well,  nephew,  since  it 
must  be  so,  and  there  is  no  remedy,  I  must  be  content  to  submit" 
But  seeing  an  open  ls,iie  near  him,  he  snddeaty  put  spurs  to  his 

ho»i^ 

•  Rnriiworlh,  V.  p.  «76. 

f  It  t^  loniewhat  sorpruing  that  Sir  John  Hotbam  did  not  attempt  to  swita 
orer  the  river  Hull  at  Wairn-ferry,  as  it  it  ntkber  brosd  nor  rapid. 
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bone,  diMiigag«d  hiinaelf  from  the  eolonel,  and  was  making  off 
lith  speed;  Imt  on  the  oolonel  giying  orders  to  sb^  him  or  to 
knock  hiM  down,  one  of  the  soldiers  gave  him  a  Mow  on  the  head 
with  the  httt  end  of  his  musket,  which  immediately  hronght  him 
to  the  growid.''*  He  waH  tiien  secured,  and  Sir  Edward  Rhodes 
being  also  apprehended,  both  he  and  Sir  John  Hotham  were  con* 
dncted  under  a  otrong  guard  to  Hull»  where  they  were  put  on  board 
the  Herenles,  and,  together  With  captain  Hotham,  conToyed  to 
London.  The  finid  catastrophe  is  universally  known:  Sir  Joho 
Hotham  and  his  aon,  after  a  confinement  of  eighteen  months,  were 
condemned  to  death,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 

After  the  arrest  of  Sir  John  Hotham,  lord  Fairfiuc  was  consti- 
toted  goTomor  of  HuB,  and  within  the  space  of  two  months  the 
town  was  tc  second  timc^  besieged  by  the  royalists.  The  marquis 
of  Newcastle,  having  made  himself  master  of  Gainsbrough  and 
Lincoln,  and  driven  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  out  of  Beverley,  with 
greet  slaughter,  appeared  with  his  whole  force  before  Hull  on  the 
Sd  of  September,  1643,  and  immediately  began  his  works  against 
the  town,  firom  which  he  cut  off  its  supplies  of  fresh  water,  and 
alio  of  provisions,  so  fiur  as  depended  on  the  adjoining  parts  of 
Yorkshire.  The  siege  and  defence  were  conducted  with  all  the 
military  skill  of  that  age,  and  with  the  most  determined  resolu- 
tion. The  besiegers  erected  several  batteries,  which  opened  on 
the  town,  and  were  answered  by  an  incessant  fire  from  the  walls; 
•nd  the  camion  from  the  blockhouses  and  the  fort  on  the  baidm  of 
the  Hull,  near  the  ruins  of  the  charter-house,  carried  devastation 
snd  slaughter  into  the  camp  of  the  besiegers.  After  a  great  deal 
of  labour,  and  at  the  expense  of  many  lives,  the  royalists,  though 
exposed  to  a  constant  and  heavy  fire  from  the  walls,  at  length  sue;- 
ceeded  in  erecting  a  fort,  about  half  a  mile  ih>m  the  town,  which 
wu  eslled  the  king's  fort  On  this  were  placed  several  pieces  of 
heavy  orinaace,  and  a/umace  was  constmcted  lor  the  heating  of 
Mb.  The  firing  of  red  hot  balls  into  the  town,  threw  the  iuha« 
Utai^ts  into  great  consternation ;  but  the  governor  did  every  thing 

2K2  thai 
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that  was  possible  to  prevent  the  fatal  eiffeete  which  they  wereiii'' 
tended  to  pfodnce.  He  gave  orders  that  all'the  hemp/ftix,  pitch; 
tar,  and  every  kind  of  combostible  matter,  in  every  hovse,  shop) 
or  warehouse,  should  be  put  into  the  cellars  and  lowest  rooms, 
that  vessels  of  water  sliould  be  placed  before  every  door^  and  that 
the  strictest  watch  shoHld  be  kept  He  also  ordered  two  large 
cnlverins  to  be  added  to  the  charter-boose  battery ;  and  at  a  short 
distance  erected  another  fort,  which  flanked  the  royalists  behind 
the  banks.  The  fire  from  these  forts^  and  the  north  UodLhoose, 
soon  demolished  the  king^s  fort,  by  the  destraction  of  which  the 
royalists  were-  deprived  of  the  means  of  &ing  fact  balls  into  the 
town. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  lord  Fairfax  ordered  the  banks  of 
the  Hull  and  the  Humber  to  be  cut;  and  the  country  being  thos 
laid  under  water,  the  besiegers  were  obliged  to  abandon  all  their 
woiks^  except  those  erected  on  the  banks.  On  the  dOth  of  the 
same  month,  the  royalists  making  their  approaches  on  the  west 
side  of  the  town,  by  the  banks  of  the  Humber,  advanced  their 
works  within  half  a  mile  of  the  walls^  and  erected  batteries  on 
which  they  placed  some  of  their  heaviest  artillery.  To  coos* 
teract  these  works,  the  besieged  erected  a  strong  fort>  close  to 
the  west  jetty,  and  batteries  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  meadows, 
from  which  they  kept  up  a  heavy  and  incessant  fire  on  the  be^ 
sieging  army.  On  the  27th  the  royalists  repaired  the  fort  at 
Paul,  and  erected  another  at  Whitgift  near  the  conflaence  of  the 
Oose  and  the  Trent,  in  order  to  prevent  Hull  from  receiving  sap* 
plies.by  water*.  .  But  the  ships  of  war  which  the  parliament  had 
^stationed  in  the  Hun^ber,  sooa  demolished  these  forts  >  so  that 
the  attempt  to  cut  off  supplies  proved  iueffectnal. 

The  siege  mas  still  carried  on  with  great  vigour.  The  works 
of  the  besiegers  were  no  sooner  constructed,  than  they  wefe  do* 
stroy  ed  by  the  besieged ;  and  almost  evsiy  day  was  marked  by 


•  Abcut  this  time  the  marquis  of  Newcastle's  mngazitie  at  Cotting?fart»,  wm 
Mown  up  eilher  by  accident  or  treachery.  ConMderable  damage  lOsdoBt 
(•the  lowD,  and  several  people  were  killed  \\y  ibe  explosion* 
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soBie  -B/tH^fe  openktion.  Qn  ike  9th  of  Octob^  al  ^y-break,  a 
9troBg  f^y  of  the  royalUts,  Gommanded  by  CiApt.  Strickland^' 
an  <^eer  of  deternueed  <miiBf^  made  an  aaaault  on  the  fort  at 
the  west  jetty,  and  tiie  half  meon  near  it,  ^rhile  another  body  of 
their  forccA  attacked  tb#  eharter^hoaae  battery  on  the  other  aide 
df  the  towu«.  SUickland  and  his  men  were  sot  discovered  till 
they  began  to  ttcaLe  the  fort»  when  they  received  a  gaUing  firo 
from  the  half  mc«on.  Finding  themselves  greatly  annoyed,  they 
wheeled  aboul,  and  immediately. attacked,  the  half  moon;  but  at 
the  very  moaient  of  reaching  the  top,  captain  Strickland  was 
killed  by  a  musket  shot  This  accident  was  fiital  to  the  assaiU 
ants :  they  were  not  only  repulsed  from  the  half  moon,  but  driven- 
from  the  fort,  -with  so  great  a  slaughter,  that  of  the  whole,  detach* 
ment  very  few  had  the  good  fortune  to  e8ci4>e.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  town  the  royalists  were  equally  UDaoccessfnl ;  for  after 
having  carried  the  charter-house  battery  by  assault,  and.  killed 
the  conuoanding  officer,  they  were  unable  to  keep  possession,  and 
forced  to  abandon  it  with  .considerable  loss. 

The  last  operation  of  importance  that  took  place  during  the 
■i^ge»  was  a  grand  sortie  made  from  the  town  on  the  11th  of  Oe* 
tober*.  Lord  FaiHax  the  governor,  gaye  orderp  that  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  moniing>  the  whole  garrison  should  be  under  arma, 
without  beat  of  drum,  or  any  other  signal  that  might  excite  the 
vigiianee  of  the  enemy^  Mid  that  a  hUe  alann  should  be  given  by 
the  guards  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  to  induce  the  royaliats 
to  expect  an  attack  in  that  quarter.  About  nine  o'clock  IdOi 
meHf  coinsisting  of  townsman,  soldiers,  and  seamen,  and  four 
troops  Qf  hotae,.  sallied  out  on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  The 
Soot  weiie  formed  in  tbr^idiviiaions,  one  of  which,  being  only  a 
aoall  party,  charged  Uie  besiegers  in  the  front  of  their  lart 
erect^  work:  the  second,  oommanded  by  Sir.  John  Meldriim,  fell 
upon  their  left  flank,  and  the  third  from  the  west  jetty,  attacked 
their  works  on  the  banks  of  the  Humber.    These  attackp  were 

2  K  3  made 
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made  vitii  Mieh  ngaar,  HaX  die  benegeis  wot,  tft*iftbbMl. 
itfiAe  contert,  driven  from  their  works.  Tlie  royalkti,  k^vew, 
receiying  a  strong  re*iiiforceiiie&t^  odvuieed  itgnn,  tni  ehttfbig 
the  assaiburtB  with  great  resection,  eompelled  Ihea  to  relRtl  k 
disorder,  and  falling  upon  their  rear,  did  snch  exeestiOD,  that  tke 
works  and  cannon  were  reooiireied.  But  the  besiegM  did  not 
long  maintain  the  posts  whieh  they  had  thns  regained.  Lnd 
F^uriax,  and  Sir  John  Melifram,  havii^  drawn  op  their  Mi 
under  the  cannon  of  the  walls,  and  used  every  endeafotr  ti 
inspire  them  with  covrage,  renewed  the  attack  with  dsq^ento 
impetuosity,  again  became  masters  of  the  enemies^  Isrls  and  btU 
teries,  and  turning  their  own  cannon  against  them,  made  a  drauM 
carnage. 

The  siege  of  Hull  had  now  continued  nearly  six  weeks*,  ud 
great  numbers  of  men  had  &llen  on  both  sides.  As  the  psriiafflea* 
tarians  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  had  a  squadron  in  the  Boa- 
her,  the  town  received  ample  supplies  by  water,  which  raidaed 
its  reduction  by  (amine  impossible,  and  the  marqnis  of  Newmsdl 
began  at  length  to  perceive  that  the  advantages  of  itssitmliM 
rendered  it  impregnable  against  every  mode  of  attaA  to  wUdi 
his  Ibrees  were  adequate.  The  state  of  afikirs  in  another  qosflff 
also  Gontribnted  to  extingnish  his  hopes  of  sneoess  in  lUs  dii* 
cult  enterprize;  for  on  the  same  day  that  this  fiunons  sally  ml 
made  at  Hull,  «  body  of  royaKsU  under  Sir  William  Widdii^ 
ton  was  defeated,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed  near  Bomcs^ 
by  the  earl  of  Manchesterf.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  tUi 
event,  the  marquis  called  a  council  of  war,  the  rasnlt  of  whieh 
wa^,  that  the  siege  should  immediately  be  raised.  This  was  co^ 
vied  into  execution  the  same  night :  the  marquis  Aew  off  Vm 
forces ;  and  taking  care  to  prevent  a  pursuit  by  opening  the  ca> 
nals,  destroying  the  bridges,  and  breakiiig  up  the  roads,  he  re> 
tired  with  the^  greatest  part  of  his  army  to  York,  and  detsohad 

the 

*  From  tnd  Sept.  to  11th  Oct.  inclusive,  jast  forty  daji. 
t  Ituthwortli,  V,  p.  281,  Rapia  ll«  p.  480. 
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Ill»  PmMaiar  Into  liMohisliire.  In  the  moniiiiffy  tm  wmi  as  it 
«iiiif«N«hrtld  tlHtt  the  enemy  ^«a»  gone.  Lord  Furikx  mmmuM 
tittijltte  Jay  thottid  be  ohterred  as  a  day  el  pnUk  thaakagivinf, 
iMd^ie  iMilfenary  iraa  celehmled  ui  Ihia  nauMr  aatiithe  reato- 

lAtiOB. 

The  iiibabitaala  of  H«ll  now*  empeeted  to  be  te-imboraed  the 
vxofMlaiit  aoitia  ^pUeh  Lord  Vaidhx  had  exaeted  ftom  them  for 
-Hie  pttMio-aerviee,  daviiig  the  siege;  but  no  eorapensalion  was 
ever  made;  nor  coald  they  e?en  obtain  a  temporary  relief  from 
%AlMion.  The  mayor  and  bnrgoeses  hsvlag  presented  a  petition 
to  the  patKlMMint,  representiiig  the  impo?eriahed  state  of  the 
tovn  from  'the  rain  of  its  trade,  the  damages  sustained  by  the 
niege,  mid  Um  money  advanoed  for  the  piiblie ;  and  praying  that 
^tey  AlgMJ  Ibs*  a  time  be  exempted  from  assessments  till  they 
had  in  some  measure  repaired  their  losses,  received  for  answer, 
that  in  a  time  of  pnbHe  calamity  no  attention  eeuld  be  paid  to  par* 
tiefilaF  MrfMtoga*. 

•f  n  >lhe  Mieiring  year  1644,  almost  every  part  of  Yorkshire 
-«rM  iL  thMtre  «f  irar  «nd  dsrraslsi^on,  but  amidst  ail  the  miseries 
'iMth  trhieh4t  «lms  stiYOmided,  the  town  of  Hall  remained  in  tran- 
^qninity,' although  ^e  fntiAoations  vere  repaired,  and  several 
sMftiMml'-^#afffca  erected  fbr  its  greater  security  in  case  of  another 
seCtaek.  The  next  year,  1645,  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
lasid  hoiag  iMiahed,  the  soldieffs  ^[uartered  in  Hull  entered  the 
elmrehes,  todL  out  all  the  common  piayer  hooks,  and  with  drums 
l^eaiting,  and  tMmpets  sounding,  earned  them  to  themarket-plaeej 
where  they  were  burned,  amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  nnmeroiis 
■  flpoctators. 

2K4  From 

•  In  another  petiti<m  presented  in  1646,  tlie  inhabitant)  of  Htali  repre- 
sented that  they  had  advanced  at  ditferent  times  to  Sir  John  Hotham,  Sir 
Jobu  Itddrsm,  aod  Lord  fkirfai  90,0001.  that  thcj  bad  soffmd  30/KMH. 
bj  loaica  in  trad^  and  psid  11,OOOL  for  repairing  and  strengthening  (lic  forti* 
4cations ;  hat  for  allthii  they  icceircd  no  recooipense. 
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Fhm  this  time  the  tom  of  Hull  fclblMd  tlie  Mrrcrtt,  4f  Ibe  raH 
of  tke  iungdom^  aad  ptftook  of  tlie  goieral  joy  that  pehradefltbi 
aation  on  the  rtstomlioii  oC  Charles  ti^  to  tiie  thione  of  hiy  tooet* 
tors.  •  The  inhahilaiits  hsd,  uideed,-  evi^  aioee  the  eogteenoMMia 
of  the  civil  war,  suffered  extremely  hy  exorhitant  taxes,  asd  n- 
rious  other  exactioim;  and  sush  of  them  tts  hud  omtinned  l«yii 
to  the  btt^  king  bad  been  ruined  by  fines  and  confiscatioiUL  it 
is  therefore  no  wonder  tbat  the  wlMile^to^m  rejoiced  at  thepfoi- 
peet  of  a  .ealm  after  so  destmctiye  «.8lonn.  -  ■ 

c  in  the  year  1661,  Trinity  church  in  Hull,  whioh  had  hitiMi 
been  only  a  chapd  dependent  on  Hessle,  was  constitaled  a  pa- 
rish ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  king,  in  a  charter  dated  the 
dird  December,  not  only  4Mmfifmed  to  the  town  «M  its  foomr 
charters,  but  also  added  aeveral  other  privileges  to  ibom  ii-M 
lonaerly  enjoyed.  .  , 

■  The  plague  having  hn^e  out  with  eKtaraerdinary  vieleaoe  ii 
London  in  the  year  1665,  the  town  of  Hull,  whidl  about  thii^ 
years  before  bad  so  dreadfully  sofiered  4>y  thai  disease,  was 
.thrown  into  the  greatest  comitemation,  and  used  every  pfecaa- 
tion  Uiat  prudenee  could*  dictate  in  order  to  prevent  being  visitad 
by  so  terrible  a  calamity.  The  magistiaies  iasuedrstrict  ordeia^— 
"  That  ^no  person  coming  from  London,  or:  from  any  other  place 
known,  or  suspected  to  be  infected,  be  sufiered  to  enter  the  tows 
either  by  sea  or  land  :-*-rthat  the  fenry  'bo«ls  comiiig  over  fma 
Uncokahire,  be  prohibited  from  conveying  onrer  any  passaigfw 
exfcept  they  know  them  io  be  townsmen ;  aad  that  S/Stvong  chaii 
be  every  evening  drawn  over  the  mouth  of  the  haven,  to  pinvent 
any  vessels  from  landing  passengers  or  strangers  in  the  night: 
that  no  inn-keeper  nor  any  other  inhabitant  shall  entertain  any 
stranger  on  any  account  whatsoever ;  and  that  strict  watch  and 
ward  be  kept  both  night  and  day  at  all  the  bridges  and  other 
avenues  leading  to  the  t$^wn,  to  examine  all  passengers,  'Sad  not 
suffer  them  to  come  in,  if  they  came  from  an  infected,  or  even  a 
suspected  place.*'    These  regulations  the  mngistiitea  lookr  eaie 
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lo  see  strictly  cJbMrvdI/aiii  ky  tfceir>jfriidtiai  ooiidnct  llie  town 
«8caped  ftte  contagion*:     r>  i     ^  '     .. 

Id  the  year  1480,  theking  seat  an  engineer  to  take  a  view  of 
tbe  ftfrtificatioiiirf  of  Hnll,  and  aftwwarda  gave  ordera  for  the  crec'> 
tion  of  a  strong  citedeL  These  onlers  were  soon  carried  into 
effect :  the  citadel  was  foonded  on  piles  consisting  of  large  trees 
driven  deep  into  the  gtonnd,  and  joined  together  as  close  as  pos- 
sible :  a  great  qointity  of  timber  wad  consequently  consumed,  and 
the  expense  of  ihe  erection<  was  estioiktted  at  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  a 'very  great  suai  in  the  |7ih  century. 

Towards  the  ckwe  of  this  reign,  the  king,  who  was  nearly  be-> 
come  absolute,  intimidnted  the  difibrent  corporations  of  the  realm 
into  a  sorrenderof  their  cfaarteiis,  lor  which  one  of  his  motives  waa 
ts  obtain  money  for  thehr  redewaL  And  what  appeals  somewhat 
extraordiKiary,  the  people  :readily  resigned  to  Charles  II.  those 
rights  and  privilege  which  they  had  defended  at  the  expense  of 
so  much  blood  and  treasure  against  the  attempts  of  his  fiaithw^ 
Hull  wa»  one  of  the  first  considmible  corporatbns  that  made  a 
surrender  |  and  it  lost  nothing  by  its  ready  compliance ;  for  its 
charter  was  soon  after  renewed  to  the  entire  satis&ction  of  the 
inhsbitSnfts. 

The  aclnrinistration  of  Charles,  daring  the  latter  part'  of  his 
reign,  exeteed  great  discontents  3  and  the  nation  was  again 
^ueatened  with  a  repetition  of  ils  former  calamities,  when  an 
apoplexy  removed  him  from  the  stage  of  mortal  existence  on  the 
Ml  Feb.  1685,  in  the  ddth  year  of  his  age ;  and  his  brother 
iaaes,  Dnke  of  York,  for  whose  exclusion  so  many  efforts  bad 
been  made,  ascended  tiie  throne  without  opposition.  James,  how- 
ever, soon  discovered  his  intention  to  complete  the  fabric  of  des- 
potism begun  by  his  predecessor ;  and  the  nation,  at  length  taking 
the  alarm,  called  in  the  prince  of  Orange.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  the  fleet  equipping  in  Holland,  was  intended  for  England, 
the  king  formed  the  design  of  secnrtng  the'  important  fortress  of 
Hull ;  and  lord  Langdale  was  sent  dowu  in  haste  for  that  purpose. 

The 
•  TicLhUrs  Hist.  Hull,  p.  53$. 
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Tfcepniieaiiaviiig  cei  aidoBtte  Miof  IbreBAer^  UStdLiag- 
^le  fully  expecting  that  he  would  enter  the  Humber^  caawd 
gra&t  quantitiea  of  wailike  atotea  and  prdviBdoim  to  be  bioaght 
into  Hnll^  and  made  erary  preparation  loi'  anataiiiiQg  a  aiege: 
The  town,  in  the  mean  while^  waa  in  tbe.nHnoat  ootwteniation ; 
hat  on  receiving  intdbgeace  of  William  hairing  landed  in  Tor- 
hay,  the  apprehenaiottB  of  the  .inhahitanta  w«re  removed.  At 
4hia  junctare  the  maloonlenta  began  to  abew  theoiaelvea.  The 
earl  of  Danby,  the  lorda  FaiHax  and  WiUonghhy,  with  olher 
persona  of  distinction,  obtained  poaaeaaion  of  Yoik :  bat  the  dnke 
of  NewcaaUe  fmnd  means  to  march  hia  own  regiment  to  Hail, 
to  strengthen  that  important  fioitresa.  After  this  aeoeasioB  of 
strength  to  the  Catholic  party  in  the  garriaon^  thetet»mi||or  Bir- 
rat  and  eaptain  Copley,  suspecting  the  exialettoe  of  a  deaign  td 
aecore  all  the  Protestant  officers,  took  the  BMSt  eflectaal  measatet 
to  prevent  its  execution.  Having  aent  ifor  M  the  Protestant  of- 
fieen,  and  consulted  the  magistrates,  conoaming  what  was  beit 
to  be  done,  it  was  nnanimoinaly  agreed  to  call*  privately  to  anas 
anch  of  the  aoldiers  as  were  attached  to  their  canse,  and  to  ae* 
core  the  governor  and  the  principal  penona  of  hia  parly.  Their 
meaaurea  were  concerted  with  auch  prudence  and  aeetfeey,  that 
the  governor,  lord  Langdale,  knew  nothing  of  the  bnainess  toitil 
he  was  seized  at  his  quarters.  Almost  at  the  very  aamo  monMBit 
Lord  Montgomery  waa  secured  by  captain  Fitzharbart,  and  autfor 
Mihony,  by  the  fort-major  Barret.  The  iyerior  ofiicen  of  that 
party  hearing  that  the  aoldiera  were  in  anna,  flew  to  ttieir  w- 
apective  poata,  where  they  were  no  aoon^r  arrived  than  they  were 
,  immediately  aecnred.  The  next  morning,  4th  December,  ca^taia 
Copley,  with  a  hundred  men,  marched  out  to  relieve  the  gnaid, 
who  were  still  ignorant  of  what  had  been  tranaacted  in  the  night, 
and  eaaily  aecnred  the  Catholic  officen  and  aoldiera  whom  he 
found  there.  The  town,  ibrt»  and  citadel,  being  thus  aecnred,  the 
priaonerB  were  all  set  at  liberty.  The  anniversary  of  thia  erent 
M  eommemorated  at  Hull  by  the  name  of  "  the  town  taking 
day.^' — A  few  days  after  thia  revolution,  the  misguided  and  an- 
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moimA,  took  Triage  in  Fkaaoe;  liAd  liie  frkice  of 
flhwge  and  iin  onmrt,  were  in  conseqpseiiGe  |NPocliialed  by  tii^ 
anm  of  WiHuoi  III.  and  Msry ,  king  and  queeHa  of  Bnglioid. 

In  the  following  yeur  168^,  au  aet  being  passed  for  granting  to 
their  Bftapestioa  an  aid  of  one  shilling  in  the  poimd  Ifer  one  yeaiv 
the  retacDs  of  the  amonnt  of  personal  and  hnded  property  be^ 
loiging  to  the  town  and  eovnty  of  Kingston^pon^Htdl,  were  ai 
Mbws:* 

F^TVtmtl  EnttM.    I    Offices.      I  ftents. 

Town   «9,400l.  11461.  65381.— 15t. 

OouDty      5001.    I  I      28651.— t6s  ~8d. 

This  statement  a£S)rds  a  tolerably  accurate  view  of  the  state  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  in  respect  of  property,  at  the  close 
the  17th  century. 

Ever  since  the  revolution,  the  town  of  Hull  has  shewn  the 
firmest  attachment  to  its  sovereigns.  At  the  time  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  1746,  it  was  put  in  the  best  posture  of  defence  that  was 
possible.  The  ditches,  which  had  long  been  neglected,  w^e 
thoroughly  cleaned :  breastworks  and  batteries  were  erected,  and 
in  order  to  animate  the  people  by  their  example,  the  principal 
gentlemen  and  merchants  incessantly  laboured  at  the  works  till 
they  were  completed.  Volunteer  companies  also  were  raised, 
and  this  floorishing  sesrport  was  fully  prepared,  at  this  critioal 
juncture,  to  repel  every  attempt  of  the  enemies  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Brunswick,  and  of  the  British  constitution. 

In  the  year  1766,  the  adventurous  exertions  of  a  merchant  of 
Hull,  canoed  a  very  considerable  extension  of  its  trade,  and  made 
that  period  an  important  epocha  in  the  commercial  history,  not 
only  pf  this  town,  but  also  of  the  kingdom.  The  people  of  Hutt 
were  the  first  in  England  who  fitted  out  vessels  for  the  whale- 
fishery,  and  their  example  had  been  followed  by  other  sea-ports.f 

But 

•  Tickhiirt  Hirt.  Hull,  p.  589. 

t  Encyclop.  Brit  voce  Balena,  the  first  tbips  were  tent  from  Hull  fo 
the  whale  fishery  about  A.  0. 1.198,  only  forty-fire  years  after  the  dJbcovoiy 
of  GrccoUnd  by  Sir  Hngh  Willooghby. 
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Sat  in  (vt>eciB  of  time  this  tiade  iraa  aUMSt  vlioUy  aonopiliiei 
by.  the  Dutdi,'  aiu)  was  reduced  to  soch  a  bagniahiiig  eoDditioB  io 
Englsind^  that  in  the  year  1766,  no  ahipe  were  employed  in  it  ikon 
Hull,  «only  ten  or  twelve  from  London,  and  very  few  fron  tny 
other  parts  of  tiie  kingdom.    At  that  period,  the  active  and  eatflr* 
prijsing  spirit  .of  Mr.  Standidge,  a  merchant  of  Hull,  revived  a 
branch  of  commeroe  which  has  since  been  proaeeuted  with  extri^ 
ordinary  success.     Id  1766,  he  equipped  and  sent  out  a  ship  to 
the  Greenland  ^i^eas,  wholly  on  his  own  account,  an  adventon 
which  was  thought  extremely  hazardous,  and  of  which  all  Eon^ 
did  not,  at  that  time,  afford  a  precedent.     This  ship,  howeYer, 
which  had  excited  surprise  in  the  mercantile  world,  returned  with 
one  whale,  and  400  seals.     Prior  to  this  period,  the  skins  of  seals 
were  generally  thrown  overboard,  as  of  little  or  no  v^alue;  or  if 
ipreserved,  were  used  chiefly  for  covering  trunks,  and  sold  for  the 
trifling  sum  of  three-pence  or  four-pence  a  piece.     But  Mr.  Stan- 
didgie  conceived  the  ideh  of  turning  them  to  a  more[  profitable  ac- 
count.    He  got  them  tanned,  and  had  shoes  made  of  them  for 
himself  and  his  family.     Thus  was  first  introduced  into  England 
the  tanning  of  seal  skins,  a  discovery  which  had  escaped  the  pene- 
tration even  of  the  sagacious  Hollander,  and  which  enhanced  their 
value  to  five  or  six  shillings  per  skin,  and  has  brought  a  consider- 
able revenue  to  government.     Stimulated  by  this  success,  and  the 
advantages  derived  to  his  country,  Mr.  Standidge  fitted  out,  ia 
the  following  year,  two  ships  for  the  Greenland  fishery :  in  one  of 
which  he  embarked,  leaving  many  profitable  concerns  at  home,  and 
made  a  successful  voyage.  Subsequently  to  the  year  1767,  he  twice 
^isiled  in  person  the  Greenland  seas,  setting  a  laudable  exampls 
of  ente'rprizing  activity  to  the  mercantile  world. 

The  observations  and  improvements  which  he  had  made,  were 
deemed  so  important,  as  to  induce  the  Hon.  Danes  Barrington  to 
consult  him  on  the  subject  of  exploring  the  seas  under  the  north 
pole;  and  that  gentleman  was  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  in- 
iormation  which  be  gave  him,  that  he.  published  his  letters  in  a 
f  am^et  on  the  «ttbject.  The  delays  attending  this  business  ap- 
pear 
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pnr  to  have  damped  the  ardour  whiefa^  at  the  first,  it  had  seemed 
to  iMpire,  when  Mr.  Slandidge,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  advent- 
tire,  equipped  a  ship  himself,  and  was  about  to  sail  on  the  ar- 
dmms  enterprise,  of  ascertaining  how  far  nayigation  was  prac-' 
tieabie  towards  the  pole,  had  not  the  execution  of  his  design 
ken  prevented  by  a  cireomstance  which  had  not  been  attended 
to.  Mr.  Standidge  being  at  that  time  high  sheriff  for  the  town  and 
eoonty  of  Kingaton-upon-Hnll,  his  office  presented  an  insurmount- 
Me  obataele  against  his  leaving  the  kingdom.  This  disappoint- 
meat,  however,  did  not'  check  his  ardour  for  commercial  enter^ 
prise:  he  fitted  out  three  ships  for  the  Greenland  seas,  and  his 
example  diffoaed  a  spirit  of  emulation  through  the  trading  part  of 
the  people,  so  that  several  more  vessels  were  fitted  out  not  only 
fromHnil,  hot  also  ftom  Whitby,  Newcastle,  Liverpool/ and  Lon- 
4m,  to  the  owners  of  which  Mr.  Standidge  readily  communicated 
efery  infonnation  which  he  had  derived  from  experience  and  at« 
leation.  In  the  year  1788,  he  had  four  ships,  of  which  he  wan 
the  sole  owner,  employed  in  this  trade.  And  in  1791,  he  fitted 
Mt  two  ships  for  Greenland,  without  any  bounty  from  government, 
a  tnmsaction  wholly'  nnprecedented. 

Bat  it  was  not  his  own  country  alone  that  felt  the  effects  of  hi^ 
active  and  enterprising  genius.  In  the  year  1769,  when  the 
fo«rt  of  St.  Pet^sburg,  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Ottoman 
•Bpbe,  was  preparing  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean  to  act' 
against  the  Turks  on  that  side,  Mr.  Standidge  conceiving  that 
the  adniralty  of  Russia  might  find  themselves  considerably  em- 
hanassed  in  procuring  transports  to  convey  the  troops,  stores,  &c; 
made  an  offer  of  his  three  ships  for  that  service^.  At  the  same 
lime  he  informed  the  board,  that  through  his  connections,  the  em* 
pieas  nnght  be  supplied  with  any  number  of  transports  that  were 
wuted.  The  proposal  met  with  a  welcome  reception:  the  admi- 
lalty  of  Rtsaia  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  Mr.  Standidge; 
aadreqaested  him  to  agree  for,  and  charter  fifty  large  ships  more,- 

te 
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tp  eoQTey  troops  aad  stores  on  the  sMse  terms  of  freight  as  wew 
^owed  by  the  British  navy  boar^.  AQ  these  transports  bsTing 
sailed  from  England,  anived  safe  at  Revel,  where  they  were  poe^ 
pared  for  the  expedition. '  la  the  saeeeeding  summer  the  Rnsnsa 
ftoet  arrived  on  the  coast  of  England*  and  rendezvonsed  for  lome 
^me  ii^  the.  Down^  whefe  Mr.  Standidge,  aeeompaaied  by  Alex- 
f]^r  Baxter,  E^.  merchant*  Mr.  John  Wilkinson,  broker,  and 
Mr.  Measteecs,  shipwright,  went  on  board  the  admiral's  ship  se^ 
Yeral  times^  to  consult  on  the  mode  of  oondneting  the  ekpedition.^ 
The  fleet  haviqg  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean,  arrived  at  Minon% 
^m  whence  it  proceeded  to  the  Morea,  and  afterwards  mvsged 
the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  with  the  adjacent  coaata  of  (keeoe 
and  Asia.  In  the  channel  of  Scio  a  desperate  engagement  took 
place  between  the  Russian  and  Turkish  fleets,  in  which  the  lat" 
^r  was  defeaM  and  totally  destroyed,  except  one  ship  of  the  line 
an4  a  few  galleya,  that  were  towed  off  by  the  Rnssiana.  A  peace, 
^treqiely  advantageous  to  Rossis,  was  concluded  in  1774,  and 
|he  British  transports  were  honourably  discharged.  Thus  a  mer- 
chant of  Hull  had  no  smaU  share  in  fiioilitating  and  advancing  an 
expedition,  which  crowned  the  imperial  Catherine  with  laurels, 
and  shines  with  distinguished  lustre  in  the  annals  of  the  Rosrias 
empire. 

During  tiie  unhappy  eontest  with  America,  this  large  and  com- 
mwcial  town  manifested  the  most  steady  attachment  to  the  minis- 
try, and  made  liberal  subscriptions  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiMS 
employed  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  to  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  service.  An  invasion  being 
threatened  by  France  and  Spain,  that  excellent  nobleman,  kid 
Rockingham,  who  was  then  high  steward  of  the  town,  came  to 
view  the  fortifications,  and  paid  great  attention  to  its  safety.  The 
letnm  of  peace,  however,  was  hailed  with  unfeigned  joy  here  ss  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  corporatiott,  by  a  grant 
of  its  freedom,  testified  its  high  estimation  of  the  services  of  Sir 

Richsrd 
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lachard  Fetamm  aad  Thcmm  Piercy,  Eoq.  htfi^  ttiptaiiis  of  Im 
maJ9^*  thipa  the  Ssrapis  aad  Cooiiftess  of  ScarWomgh^  for  tbeir 
fMuA  deffloee  ol  tHe  Baltic  fleet  in  the  engagement  with  Pad 
Jeoee,  on  Uie  S3A  of  September,  1779,  off  Flambrovgh-head. 

TJm  year  1988»  waa  dittingaiabed  throoghoat  the  kingdom,  by 
theedehratiatt  of  a  q»kndid  featiTal,  iaeommemoratioQ  of  the  im- 
podant  reTolution,  vhich  expelled  thje  hooae  of  Stuart  from  tha 
throne,  and  ISnnly  eatahUshed  the  Britiah  constitation.  And  aa 
the  tova  of/ Hall  had  m  ao  amaM  degree  contrihuted  to  effect  thia 
fjnai  natiaaal  tranaaction,  the  inhaktanta,  atimnkted  by  the 
euanpla  act  by  their  aneeftors  a  fanndred  yeara  before,  cele- 
kated  Hie  centenary  of  the  revolutioii  with  every  demonstration 
4  feyalty,  aad  with  an  extraordiiiary  display  of  apkndonr  and 
vagnificeoce. 

The  water-worics^  which,  prior  to  the  year  1778,  were  wrought 
by  hoffiMa,  had  |it  that  period,  b^n  let  on  a  leaae  hr  twenty ^ne 
yeaia  to  Mayson  Wright^  Baq.  who  immediately  erected  a  steam^ 
fagtaa,  both  with  a  view  to  hia  own  emplument,  and  for  supply- 
ing the  town  moce  plentilDlly.  Thia  engine,  however,  being 
fanad  incf^nble  of  fnmiahing  a  quantity  sufficient  fer  the  in- 
iifaiiiig  denMB)d,  that  gentleman  erected,  abont  six  years  after^ 
aaother  patent  steam-engine  constructed  by  Bolton  and  Watt, 
flf  BinuBg^iaB,  aad  at  the  same  time  placed  pipes  in  the  more 
icmate  parte  of  the  town.  The  corporation  made  him  a  pre- 
laal  of  40fJL  in  consideration  of  these  expensive  efforts  for  the 
aceonmedation  of  the  public^.  In  the  year  1792,  it  was  feonJ 
that  the  inoeaaad  magnitade  of  the  place  rendered  an  extension 
af  theaa  warka  highly  neceasary.  The  corporation  therefore  pro- 
JKted  and  executed  a  plan  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  town. 
Hia  want  ef  fttah  water  waa,  during  some  centuries,  a  great  in* 
taevceiance  to  the  inhahitaata,  and  might  even  have  been  oon- 
■derad  aa  e  eoenterpoiae  to  the  many  advantages  of  its  situatiea. 

Bat 

*  Hm  witer  worU  are  at  th«  east  end  of  WateiHonae-lanf ,  oppoiiti  c«^ 
'be  west  (lid  Qf  the  nmrUi  dock. 
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But  art  haa  at  length  eompletely  remoYsed  that  dciiBct;  and  irkal 
would  have  appeared  inoredikk  to  tkeu  ior^&Uieni,  by  conatreci- 
iag  a  sufficient  reaervoir  ibr  freah  irater,  oa.tlie  toy  of  a  bigk 
tower,  and  conveying  it  to  that  elevated  aitnaiion  by  the  Ibree  o£ 
a  ateajn-engtne,  their  aucceaaora^  withoot  the.trooble  and  expense 
of  bringing  it  in  boats  from  Barton^  aa  formerly,  are  now  aboa* 
dantly  supplied  through  pipea  with  thai  neeeasary  article  pare 
and  wholesoBie ;  at  their  own  doon  or  in  their  own  kitchens. 

From  the  year  13^  when  it  waa  firat  annonnded.with  fntiih 
oaliona,  the  town  of  Kingaton-upcm-HttU  waa»  from  ita  alieagtk 
and  aitnaftaon,  considered  aa  an  impregnable  fortreaa;  and  tbe 
wide  ditches  with  the  frowning  walla  and  embattled  towers  over- 
looking the  a^j^u^nt  country,  preaentcd  a  formidable  aapee^ 
exciting  ideaa  of  hostility  and  danger.    Theae  aymbcda  of  var^ 
however*  have  now  diaappeared.    Towards  the  cloae  of  the  kit 
century^  the  ditches  were  filled  up ;  and  the  rai^arta  and  walls, 
wUch. happily  had  long  been  naeless,  and  therefore  n^^lectei» 
were  finally  levelled  to  promote  the  oonvenience  of  the  inhabi* 
tanta^    Hull,  therefore,  is  now  an  open  town ;  aad  inalead  of  thoaa 
formidable  bulwarks,  which  displayed  the  menacing  appaiatna  ef 
war,  it  preaenta  on  every  aide  docks  filled  with,  alupa,  the  vdiidea 
of  commerce,  and  emblems  of  peace. 

From  an  accurate  admeaanremtnl  takidn  before  the  military 
works  were  demolished,  it  appears  that  the  walb  oC  fiuH  were 
2610  yards  in  circuit,  which  ia  thirty  yards  leaa  than  a  mye  and 
a  half.  But  the  town  ia  now  greatly  extended. on  the  northen 
and  western  sidea.  The  High-atreet,  formerly  called  Uhll««trect, 
from  its  situation  a)ong  the  bank  of  the  river  Hull,  ia  the  moit 
ancient  part  of  the  town.  This  atreet  extends  In  a.direciien 
nearly  from  north  to  south  from  the  dock  to  the  Hnn^ber,  and  ia 
about  a  thousand  yai*ds  in  length,  bnt  narrow,  inconunodiotts,  and 
disagreeable.  The  houses  on  the  east  side  of  the  atieet  for  te 
moat  part  belong  to  opulent  merchanta,  and  aogne  of  them  are 
very  elegant.  On  the  west  side  are  also  aeveral  good  bonaea; 
bat  others  which  aj^pear  to  have  been  built  nearly  two  ceatnries 
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IgD,  an  caurtrnflted  oliiciy  of  wood  and  pkater.  Abo«t  tho 
middle  of  the  atreety  on  the  euteni  side,  u  the  cnatoa-hoosc^ 
fermerly  the  excfauge,  for  whieh  the  coiporation  itoeites  from 
the  croim  an  annual  rent  of  150L  On  the  east  side  of  the  High^ 
street  a  nomher  of  stairs  or  staiths  ran  to  the  river,  and  on  the 
west,  seferal  streets  striking  out  at  right  an^es  extend  toLow- 
gate  and  the  market*plaee.  Of  these  the  most  northerly  is  Sali- 
hpase-lane,  an  open,  airy,  and  well  built  street;  nu»e  to  the 
ioath  8v»  ^nt  Biflhop«lane,  and  then  Scale-lane:  these  thiee 
Isms  nui  from  the  High-street  westward  into  Lowgate :  Church* 
hue,  which  is  still  more  southerly,  terminates  in  the  ma^et-place 
aeariy  opposite  to  Trinity  church.  Grimsby-lane(  which  also 
leads  foom  the  High-street  to  the  market-place,  is  very  narrow 
aid  inegular,  and  one  of  the  most  confined  and  disagreed>le 
streets  in  the  town.  The  most  southerly  of  the  streets  that 
hanch  off  from  the  High-street  is  Blackfriars-gate,  so  called 
fiom  the  monastery  of  Augustines  or  Blackfriars.  This  street  is 
telembly  well  built;  but  the  alleys  on  the  north  side  are  confined 
aad  unwholesome  situations,  Blackfriars-gate  runs  into  Blanket- 
row,  which  is  also  well  built,  open  and  airy;  and  these  two  streets 
fem  sn  agreeable  thoroughiare,  extending  nearly  in  a  direct  line 
fromtheeastem  to  the  western  side  of  the  town* 

Lowgate  and  the  market-place  forming  one  line,  run  nearly  pa- 
lallel  to  the  High-street  Lowgate  is  a  broad  and  well  built 
street;  beginning  at  the  Quay,  it  is  excellently  situated  for  trade, 
aad  connsts  chiefly  of  shops  stored  with  various  and  valuable  com- 
BMdities.  On  the  west  side  of  this  street,  nearly  opposite  is 
St  Mary's  church,  stood  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  dukes  of 
Soffolk,  which  has  been  already  described*.  The  market-pkce 
continuing  In  the  same  direct  line,  is  a  spacious  and  magnificent 
street^  presentmg  ou  each  side  a  range  of  elegant  houses  and 

Vol.  XVL  2  L  shops, 

*  The  magnificient  gateway  of  this  palace  was  leA  standing  till  the  year 
IT71,  when  it  was  pulled  down.  No  remains  of  this  noble  nansJon  of  the 
I^  la  Poles  are  now  to  bc  seen. 
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glMftf,  M«e  oiiAkA/miBgniio  the  mff9mnmoB^^bmlmUi$^ 
sad  tbt  tkinwi  of  their  owrBhaBdiBe^  ue  uipaaaed  ky  lev  ia 
Snglaiid  out  nf  LoMkm.  Near  the  Muth  tmi  ai  the  nvkfl- 
plaoe  stands  &  fine  efaeatrian  stoliie  of  William  III.  ended  hf 
•ahscrifAion  m  the  year  1734,  aad  eseoatod  by  Bfr.  Scheemako*. 
la  diia  pait  of  <^  tawa  laaay  iaqirovaneati  have  been  v»k, 
and  are  fltili  makiag.  The  renuaaa  of  the  aMHHurtery  of  81.  Aa- 
gystiae  hatve  heen  ranoved*:  the  Bhanblea  have  bea  better 
arranged,  and  <he  laaiket-place  reniered  mora  o^pen  mnA  airy. 
Similar  improvemeiita  have  heen  made  at  the  aoaUMrn  extreautf 
of  the  Umn,  on  the  banka  of  the  Hmnher,  by  the  demolilioa  of 
oeferal^Id  bnildinga  and  other  nmsaneea.  A  ^acioos  Aeatat 
has  alao  lately  been  ereetedf. 

Myton*giite  is  a  a|Hicioi»  and  wdl  built  street,  extending  ireit* 
ward  from  the  aouth  end  of  the  amket^lace  in  a  atareighl  Ime  to 
the  new  doek,  on  the  west  side  <rf  the  Unm.  From  the  poiafcrf 
jnnetion  ef  the  two  oontinaoas  streets,  Lewgnte  and  the  MaiheU 
plaoe,  S^er-stredt  branches  off  to  the  west,  and  extends  abMt 
a  hundred  yards  in  length:  it  opens  into  Whitefriara-gate,  mskiaf 
one  oentimions  line,  nearly  sireight,  from  the  north  ewl  of  tte 
mari&eUplaee  to  that  extreme  part  of  tiie  town  where  onoe  steel 
Beverley-gate.  The  ditches,  draw*braig«s,  and  other  feraiidiUi 
Bulitary  works,  which  here  opposed  the  entrance  of  the  anfotto- 
nate  Charles  i.  are^  no  longer  to  be  seen,  being  now  all  leTsUel 
wilh  the  ground,  and  the  paaaage  hid  quite  open.  Whitefrian^ 
gate  ia  very  broad,  open  and  airy,  and  is  adorned  with  dcgeat 
houses  and  shops ;  but  the  alleys,  en  the  norUi  aide  are»,  far  tke 
most  part,  narrow,  dirty,  and  diaagreeaUe,  the  wretched  abodei 
of  vice  and  misery.  SiiTer-street  b  also  well  built,  atresght  and  re- 
gular.   These  two  continuous  stroeta  being  the  entraaoe  ftoa 

Bereiley^ 

• 

*  These  consisted  ckiefly  of  sn  embattled  tower  covered  with  lead,  to  the 
fop  of  which  was  an  ascent  by  a  windiag  stairease.  The  town  haU  wu  lo^ 
neriy  here  :  a  house  In  Lowgate  is  now  used  for  that  purpose. 

t  The  old  theatre,  erected  A.  D.  1170,  is  in  Tinkle  street,  which  nms  iioa 
Myton-gate  on  the  north  to  Blanket-row  on  the  sooth. 
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ImiiiSr,  CSvro,  te.  udl  ledUag  doPMUy  to  lh#  anfaUpUee, 
ftinitfaegreal6Blthoroiag^h6reiBth6towii.  IVoa  the  pouit  whero 
8il?ei^<lr8et  opem  into  Whitefrivs-gate,  a  short  ilraet,  called 
Hie  ^  IaimI  of  Green  Ginger/^  hranchet  off  to  the  nortl^,  and  Tri- 
ally  Ho«se4aBO  to  the  aoatli :  the  latter  opens  into  King's-^itreet. 
These  streets  are  all  well  hmlt,  lAreight,  and  regular.  RoUn- 
son's-row  also  oovtains  many  handsome  honses.  The  town  indeed 
is  in  general  well  bnilt^  and  laid  out  with  great  regularity :  it  is 
alflKMt  eatirely  eonstrocted  of  brick;  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  churches  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Mary,  yery  little  stone  is 
seen  in  the  buildings  at  Hull.  Most  of  the  streets  sre  well  payed  j 
and  the  principal  ones  have  a  row  of  flags  on  each  side/ for  the 
oonyenieBce  effect  passengers.  Many  houses  dispersed  in  differ- 
ent pmts  of  the  town,  and  belonging  to  opulent  individuals,  are 
Mlt  in  an  elegant  style  ef  architecture.  The  suburiu,  or  those 
parti,  which  are  without  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  walls,  are 
▼ery  extonsive,  and  are  eonstaatly  enlarging.  On  the  western 
side  are  se?eral  new  streets,  besides  others  laid  out  and  not  yeft 
isished.  But  it  is  chiefly  on  the  northern  side,  near  the  Bererley 
twnd,  and  in  the  parts  of  the  parish  of  Sculcoates,  adjacent  to  the 
deck,  that  the  town  has  received  its  greatest  extension  as  well  as 
improTcment.  West-street,  MiH-etreet,  &c.  on  the  west  side  of 
Hke  Beyeriey  tnmpike,  and  south  of  the  infirmary,  are  handsome, 
rtrdght,  and  regular:  8tory-etreet,  Albion-street,  Bond-street, 
8ftYille-i^reet.  George-street,  Charlotte-street,  and  I>ock-9treet, 
are  laid  out  in  a  magniflcent  style,  and  display  beant^l  ranges  of 
iMuses  *  In  a  word,  that  taste  for  ornament  and  elegance  which 
ns  extended  commerce  and  consequent  influx  of  wealth  never  fail 
to  introduce,  appears  in  all  this  part  of  the  town.  To  thb  im- 
proved scenery,  the  adjoining  pasts  of  the  parish  of  Sculcoates, 
irliich,  from  its  contiguity,  is  generally  considered  as  a  part  of 
Hull,  form  a  striking  contrast  Here  Trippet-street,  extending 
jiorthvard  firom  the  bridge,  opens  into  Wincolmlee,  a  long  nar- 

2L2  row. 

All  ttktoe  itMsii  srs  ia  the  pwt'ak  viSnIwomfM, 
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rpw,  irregtilar  and  dirty  street^  extending  more  Aan  a  mile  it 
length,  along  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Hull.  From  its  ntosr 
lion,  this  is  one  of  the  most  busy  streets  in  the  town  or  neighiiour- 
liood.  There  are  in  it  several  oil  mills,  and  flonr  milk,  some 
wrought  by  wind,  and  others  by  steam  engines;  and  in  itsimme* 
diate  vicinity  are  ship  yards  and  dry  docks,  a  large  brewery,  se- 
veral potteries,  an  iron  foundery,  tar-houses,  and  a  sugaNboose, 
BO  that  busines«i  i»  carried  on  here  to  a  very  great  extent;  and 
large  qnantitiea  of  bricks  are  made  in  the  parish  both  for  home  xm 
and  exportation.*] 

The  bridge  over  the  river  Hull,  lei^ing  into  Holdemess,  com- 
monly called  the  North  Bridge,  has  two  handsome  arches  of  fine 
free-stone  at  each  end,  founded  on  piles  driven  into  the  groimd, 
with  a  draw-bridge  in  the  middle,  of  sufficient  width  to  adoiit  ves- 
sels of  any  size  in  use  at  this  port,  and  is  decorated  with  an  iros 
balustrade  on  each  side^  with  a  flagged  path  for  foot  passengers. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  bridge,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river,  stood  the  north  block-house,  erected  by  Henry  VHL  of 
which  the  walls,  built  of  brick  strongly  cemented  together,  were 
eighteen  feet  tliick,  and  the  top  was  crowned  with  battlements; 
but  this  formidable  fort,  which  the  security  of  modem  times  hal 
happily  rendered  useless,  is  now  entirely  demolished. 

On  this  side  of  the  river  are  several  dirty  streets  and  alleys, 
witii  a  large  sugar-house,  a  paper  manufactory,  with  other  mer- 
cantile concerns ;  and  a  little  further  are  several  mills,  and  somt 
handsome  houses.  From  the  bridge,  a  smooth  gravel  walk,  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  extends  southward  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  river  Hull  to  the  Humber.  At  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  this  walk,  is  an  entrance  to  the  citadeli  close  by  the 
south  block-house,  which  ^  is  situated  in  the  west  bastion,  at  the 
acute  angle  formeil  by  the  rivers  Hull  and  Humber. f  A  formid- 
able 

*-  llie  ground  almost  every  where  about  Hall  is  of  an  excellent  qaality  (<« 
.  the  making  of  brick. 

t  The  north  and  south  block-booses,  and  the  castle  which  was  in  the  middle. 
Were  formerly  joined  by  a  wall  rsnning  iu  the  winding  direction  of  tbe  river. 
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aUetNiltery  &cei  the  Hnmber ;  and  in  time  of  war  all  the  eAbra* 
Mint,  OD  the  moniMb  fronting  the  vater^  are  generally  well  fur- 
ttiihed  with  cannon.  Here  is  ako  a  magazine  well  stored  witii 
anus  and  ammonitioQ.  This  fortress  is  surrounded  with  a  ditch^ 
illed  with  water  from  the  haven.  The  garrison  in  time  of  peac« 
MaaiflU  of  some  companies  of  invalids^  who  are  lodged  in  barracks 
ended  for  that  purpose. 

The  public  buildings  of  Hull  do  not  display  any  great  degree  of 
■agttiiceace^at  least  if  we  except  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity^ 
which  is  stately,  It^rge,  and  well  proportioned,  and  of  exquisi^ 
workmanship.  This  beautifril  structure  forms  one  complete  range 
ofgothicaiehitecture,  and  is  of  the  following  dimensions: 

IFeet.       . 

Length  of  the  nave • 144 

Breadth  of  the  transept 28 

Length  of  the  chancel 100 

Length  of  the  structure. ...•...^•....•.  272 

Height  of  the  ro<tf 60 

Height  of  the  steeple  above  the  roof  ..............  67^. 

Height  of  the  battlements  of  the  steeple 4 

Height  of  the  pinnacles  above  the  battlements  ......  16 

Height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles      147( 

Breadth  of  the  nave 72 

Breadth  of  the  chancel 70 

The  tower  is  erected  over  the  centre  of  the  transept,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  four  strong  and  uniform  columns.  The  cross  aisle  is 
ieparated  from  the  nave  by  large  doors,  and  from  the  chancel  by 
HildiBg  gates,  the  middlemost  of  which  is  of  iron.  The  chancel, 
which  is  spacious  and  lofty,  is  planned  and  finished  with  a  con- 
•ideraUe  degree  of  taste  and  magnificence.  The  roof  is  supported 
by  slender  and  elegant  columns,  from  which  five  gothic  arches 
ipring  on  each  aide,  dividing  the  choir  into, three  large  aisles.  The 
chvc^  is  pleasant  and  lightsome :  formerly  the  windows  were  ex- 

2L3  <luiBitcly 
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qnitilelj  painted  t  the  eut  wiMbw  ahne  displayed  the  vhok  his^ 
tmry  of  the  sGiiptare;  but  these  were  mil  demolished  by  the  zealot8» 
who  overtaroed  ^tut  civil  aid  eecleBiestical  constitatton  of  their 
Gooiliy  in  the  17th  eentury.  Fo«r  large  and  beaatifiil  hmt  ehaa- 
deliers,  with  twenty-fiMir  branches  each,  are  saspended  ftwB  tli§ 
roof,  two  on  each  side  of  the  krge  ndddie  aisle,  which,  whet 
lighted  up,  produce  a  charming  effect*  The  walb  are  adorned 
witha  variety  of  elegant  and  eostiymoDiaments.  And  over  the  alUr 
is  a  masterly  painting  by  Fannentier,  representing  the  last  sopper, 
which  does  honour  to  the  ahitiiiea  of  the  arti8t>  and  is  one  of  the 
chief  onusnents  of  this  sacred  stractnre. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  choir  is  a  place,  which  was  tbvmerty  a 
chapel,  but  now  converted  into  a  library;  and  the  number  of 
books  18  continvaHy  increasing.  The  names  of  the  penons  who 
presented  ^e  first  books,  are  commemorated  on  a  tablet  Be- 
tween the  door  of  the  library,  and  that  which  leads  into  the  chan* 
eel  yard^  under  an  arch  in  the  south  wall,  lie  two  effigies,  which 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  those  of  Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  firtt 
earl  of  that  name,  and  his  lady.  Bnt  there  is  no  inscriplion,  nor 
does  it  appear  that  any  person  has  ever  been  bnried  in  that  place.t 
The  church  of  8t.  Mary  was  baih  A.  D.  1333,  only  about  twenty- 
one  years'afber  the  foundation  of  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  was 
once  fiur  more  magnificent  than  it  is  at  present ;  for  the  greatest  part 
of  it  was  demolished  by  Henry  VIII.  because  it  obstructed  the  pro- 
spect of  the  manor,  from  which  it  was  separated  only  by  ^ke  stieet 
called  Lowgate.  Nothing  was  left  standing  bnt  the  chancd:  part 
of  the  materials  of  the  nave  and  the  steeple  were  employed  in  re- 
pairing and  enlarging  the  manor,  and  the  rest  in  finishing  the 
Uock-honses  which  he  caused  to  be  erected  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  Hull.  In  this  forlorn  state,  the  church  of  St  Mary  eon- 
tinued  till  the  30th  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  a  con- 
siderable addition  was  made  to  the  east  end  of  the  ehaoeel ;  htt 
for  more  than  a  century  it  remained  without  a  steeple.  In  l€96 
the  present  steeple  was  begun,  and  in  the  following  jwr,  it  was 

finished 

*  These  were  the  f^d  of  Miai  Plaxtoo^  a  maiden  lmdy« 
t  Tickhiirt  Hist.  Hall,  p.  79S. 
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Ttetteeple  is afHra,  tt4 tdiwiiei  at ewd^  tifiicr  vMi •  {»• 
aacK  tanuDilea  with  a  Tttie.  Tka  dHmh  kndl  UgkM,  awl 
AfUad  Hto  Ikrae  wies  by  tw^KMrsaf  gaAkicooblauuL 

The  chueh  of  St  John  wa»  anaoted  «l  tka  aole  cKpenaa  of  tba 
■av.  T.  Dikaa,  L.L.B.  of  MagdaloB  College^  GanMdge.  The 
hMng  iM  begu  in  Ike  year  17M,  and  as  the  13th  id  Mjlj, 
11M,  fl  W9m  9ftm9i  f»r  ikwmt  aenriea^  lis  extetiot  appean^ioe 
kiiaipleaftiiMal:  itiabsUtofbriclL,  oayeiedwMlhUnaaiate,  and 
waaaantai  wA  «  alane  toMee,  «nd  &  plain  tnae  as  the  tof  of 
lack  angle:  the  aidiiUMen  round  the  windova  and  the  haae  of 
«he  dotVB,  nra  alao  of  atone.  The  length  within  the  valla  ia  86 
iMl»  the  hreadth  M  leet,  and  the  height  pioportionate.  There  ia 
aaljenehell,  which,  eootnrf  la  cnaton,  hangainatttneimttho 
aaatendol  thn«hnrah»  The  inaide  ia  degaatly  finiahed,  and  re»* 
faed  extremely  agreeable  and  oontenient  Ail  the  windnira  o^en 
at  the  tap,  which  wndtra  the  ehnrch  Ycry  coid  and  pleaaaat  in 
Manner:  and  two  large  patent  atovea  diaperae  the  cold  and  dampa 
if  the  winter.  The  pewa,  which  are  neat  and  uoifiarm,  and  np^ 
nai4i  of  M*  in  namhcr,  containing  neaiiy  1200  plaoea,  are  all 
citharaold  or  lot  liie  whale  odiSoe  ia  boih  upon  archea,  railed 
aafcn  feet  abowathe  awrfhee,  and  containa  npwaida  of  aeventy  vaolta 
inrhnrying  the  dead. 

I  theaC  three  ehvrdiea,  here  are  acTcral  chapels  fer  Pro- 
I  diaaenten.  The  moat  ancient  d  these  is  that  of  the  Pres- 
bytenana  in  Bowl*alley-lane :  the  others  are  the  old  and  new 
dapda  in  Dagger-lane,  the  Baptists  chapel,  and  Fish-street 
chapaL  Hefe  ia  alao  a  Methodiat  chapeU  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
t  Qnakers'  meetmg-honae,  and  a  synagogue  for  the  Jews. 
There  b  abo  at  Hall  a  good  granunar-aehool,  founded  in  the 
2  L  4  reign 
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reign  of  Richaid  IIL  A.D.  I486,  Vy  tkcfBiglil  R&f.JAmMMk, 
a  native  of  Beverley,  and  saooeMiTely  bishop  of  Bocheiler,  Wor* 
cester,  and  Ely.*  lathe  liat  of  its  mastecB  are  numhenBd  John 
Catlin,  originally  -a  bricklayer,  wha  by  his.geniia  aad  industry 
became  a  great  proficient  in  the  learned  UuSgnages;  John  Clarke, 
author  of  Essays  on  Education  and  Stndy,  but  better  known  for 
his  literal  translations  of  several  of  the  dassto  anthers;  and  the  kte 
Rev.  Joseph  Miloer,  aothor  of  Gibbon's  aooonnt  of  Cfaristisaily 
considered,  with  Strictures  on  Hune's  Dlakgnes  conneming  Niti- 
Sal  religion,  and  some  other  woiks. 

Besides  the  grammar-school,  here  are  three  other  iiree-schodi^ 
vn.  the  Vicar's  school,  established  in  the  year  1734,  for  siity 
boys,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Mason;  Coggan's  school,  for  twenty  pool 
girb,  founded  in  1753,  by  William  Coggan,  aUennan;  aad  the 
marine  school,  where  boys  are  taught  writing,  arithmetie  and  na- 
vigation, established  in  1786,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Trinity 
House.  Here  is  also  a  Lancastrian  school,  established  in  1806, 
by  a  subscription,  and  several  spinning-schools  for  girls  sup- 
ported in  the  same  manner  ;t  besides  a  considerable  waakex  of 
private  academies,  in  which  are  taught  all  the  most  useful  brandies 
ofleaniing. 

The  extension  of  commerce,  by  producing  an  increase  of  wealth, 
has  excited  a  taste  for  literature,  as  well  as  fiw  the  fine  arts,  in 
this  mercantile  town,  which  can  now  boast  of  one  of  the  best 
subscription  libraries  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tweed}. 
Hull  may  also  in  time  possess  a  public  museum,  for  which  a  foun- 
dation has  been  laid  by  a  private  individual,  the  late  Mr«  Geoigo 
Wallis,  au  ingenious  and  eminent  gunsmith  in  Myton-gate,  who, 
with  extraordinary  diligence,  and  at  a  very  oonaideraMe  expense. 


*  His  father  M.  W.  Alcock,  had  long  been  a  merchant  of  Hull,  but  had 
retired  to  Beverley. 

t  Some  of  thete  spinning  schools  have  been  aboltsbed,  not  being  fosnd  to 
answer  tKe  purpose  intended. 

t  The  books  in  the  subscription  library  at  York,  are  cxtrenely  well  ••- 
ected,  but  not  so  nomeroos  as  those  in  the  HoU  library. 
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■rie  a  dioioftMid  Talnable  coUedioii  of  GOiidntiefi  bMb  i 
and  artiftcud,  which  has  heen  increased  hy  his  son,  and  suoceasoi*. 
Among  these  is  a  large  ooUectioa  of  guns  of  every  desoripCioo^ 
and  cifrioiiB  pialols»  eidiiUliiig  the  progressive  improvesMnts  itt 
the  frbiicatioB  of  these  deelructive  weapons  from  the  time  of  Hieilf 
irst  invention,  to  the  preaeat  period,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
warlike  instramcnta,  aa  spears,  swoids,  daggers,  &c.«-partiesK 
larly  a  dagger,  brought  from  India»  which  is  said  to  hate  onef 
heloniged  to  the  great  Tamerlane,  a  sword  of  Edward  the  blaofc 
prince,  with  a  large  black  pommel,  and  another  of  Henry  YIII. 
ornamented  with  gold,  and  made  after  he  had  taken  the  town  of 
Bealogne,  as  appears  from  mi  inscription  on  the  blade  alluding  to 
that  event,  together  with  a  large  assortment  of  ancient  spai% 
among  which  is  one  that  general  Fairfax  wore  at  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  and  another  which  belonged  to  Sir  Ferdinand  L^h,  a 
cdonel  in  the  army  of  Charles  I.  the  rowel  of  whioh  fcrma  f 
star,  set  in  a  bird's  eye,  having  twelve  points,  three  inches  and  a 
half  from  the  heel,  the  whole  curiously  wrought  and  gilt  Hem 
is  dso  a  large  coUeetion  of  andent  and  modern  medals  struck  in 
gold,,  silver,  and  copper,  as  well  ae  of  shells,  minerab,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  rarities.  The  whole  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  the  curious. 

The  charitable  institntions  in  Hull  are  numerous,  and  under 
jndiciotta  regnlations.  The  first  of  these  is. the  Trinity  house^ 
erected  for  the  reception  of  decayed  seamen  and  their  wives,  or 
widows.  Originally  this  was  a  guild  established  A.  D.  1869,  by 
subscription.  Since  that  time,  it  bas  been  enriched  by  numeroua 
bene&ctions  and  legacies,  and  favoured  by  several  royal  charters. 
In  1457,  an  alms-house  was  founded  for  the  support  of  poor  and 
infirm  seamen;  and  about  the  same  time  a  ohapel  was  ereetad 
with  an  establishment  for  a  chaplain.    The  present  house  waa 


*  Tbe  writer  of  tliis  volaroe  most  acknowledge  hit  obligetioiii  to  Mr.  Wei- 
lie,  for  the  politene&e  with  wbich  he  shewed  bia  all  the  corii^iiet  in  hie  Ma* 
sxum,  in  the  safflmer  of  tbe  year  1810. 
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iHll<iii*i103,  aad  coiuisla  of  fimr  sides  matooadrng  a  i 

comri. 

.  'Tip  nwtii^  M>ath,  and  east  ndea,  oontain  aingle apvtmoiti  fm 

MfifAmo  penaioBert.    The  firoat  ia  af  the  Tnacaa  order,  haill  «f 

hriok  irilh  a  atone  corniee :  the  architaarea  of  tiie  windom  an 

alio  "of  aten^    On  the  firontiBpieee  are  the  lan^s  anm  with  a 

Meptme  and  a  Britaattia,  exeented  in  a  aasterly  atyle  hy  an  •^ 

tiatof'Uall>  the  late  Mr.  Jereanak  Hargrate. 

-■  Thia  hoaae  oontaiaa  aevenil  cnrioaitiee  irorth  the  atteatiea  of 

tba  toaiiat.    In  the  hall  are  preaerved  two  oarieua  beata;  tk 

ln«  ^iias  taken  ap  on  the  GreenlaBd  ooaat  in  the  year  1613^  and 

18  abewn  with  the  eloathing  and  aoooalreneuta  of  the  auui  mh» 

«aa  (fodad  in  it^^aa  appeara  from  the  fbHowing  inaeriptian  on  iti 

aida 

''  Aiidtaw  Barker^  one  of  the  aienbers  of  thia  henae>  oa  Ms 
^ofaga  firom  Greenland  in  the  year  1618,  took  np  thia  heat  and  t 
man  in  it,  of  which  thia  ia  the  effigy :  the  ooat>  bag,  oan  and 
dartthe  aame/' 

Thia  beat  ia  aomewhat  more  than  twehra  feet  m  length,  uA 
aixteea  inehea  in  breadth,  and  is  covered  at  the  top,  except  t 
amaM  dtcalar  part  where  the  man  was  seated*  The  other  boat  k 
of  a  similar  form  and  construction,  being  eighteen  feet  long,  aad 
aixteen  inehea  broad :  it  appears  to  be  made  of  a'apeciea  of  cane, 
IDmI  IB  covered  with  aeal  skins  sewed  curiously  together,  sal 
made  so  secure  that  no  water  can  enter.  It  oontaiaa  the  wearing 
apparel  of  the  man,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  in  Davis  stieigbti, 
arith  spikes,  darta,  oara,  and  other  articles.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
lemark,  that  thia  enrious  boat,  with  all  its  appendages,  was  pur- 
chased of  the  native  for  the  very  trifling  consideration  of  a  red 
jacket  which  had  caught  his  attention. 

Thera  are  also  two  elegant  eouncil-^chaiiibers  whiidi  eoataia 
nevend  things  worthy  of  notice.  In  one  of  these  is  a  fine  portrait 
of  his  majesty  king  George  III.  and  on  the  top  of  the  stain  is  a 
Tery  elegant  model  of  a  ship  of  war  of  74  guns  full  rigged,  made 
l^y  Mr.  William  Hessey  in  1762,  over  which  is  a  neat  model  of 

a  draw-bridge 
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m  dhiw*ki^  txMBted  by  the  aaiw  huML  Both  tiit»  i 
Aiplay  great  ingenuty.  In  the  other  comncii-cbamber  ere -the 
portraitB  of  Mr.  Aldetmen  Fenim*,  Sir  Geoi^e  Seville,  eteml 
Sir  Cheriee  Saendere,  end  Andrevr  Marvel,  peraonagee  evdiievliy 
fietinguiahed  for  Ibeir  talenta  and  Tirtues,  and  a  Bee  paintiag  «f 
the  engagement  hetween  the  Britieh  and  French  fleete^'  the  §o&^ 
m&r  conunaaded  by  admtnl  Hawke,  and  the  latter  by  adndral 
Conflana.  Thia  was  exeeeted  by  D.  Senrea,  and  pveienled  to  tlie 
iMnupe  in  1768,  by  the  late  captain  Thomas  Lee.  Bekidea  theae, 
Ike  Trinity  containa  eefend  other  oanrtoBitiea  irhieh  dtaerpn  the 
tfitlentlen  ef  travellers. 

The  guild  or  fraternity  of  T^knty  Hease,  is  a  body  beoipetated 
hf  duurter,  and  composed  of  eighteen  members,  namely  tweit^ 
adder  bnfthren,  and  six  assistants :  ettt  of  tho  former  two  imrdona 
are  annaally  chosen.  This  corporation  is  empowered  by  charter 
to  make  lafws  that  shall  be  binding  to  the  seamen  of  the  tomi; 
mad  the  vraidens,  &c.  are  not  to  permit  miy  to  go  masten  or  piMs 
vntil  they  have  been  examined  before  them.  Besides  the  ftmdi 
ftriaing  Irom  various  donations,  &c.  tiiis  house  has  a  montiily  id« 
kmanoe  of  six-pence,  which  every  seaman  sailing  ftom  the  port 
ef  Hall  is  obliged  to  pay  out  of  his  wages ;  and  from  this  mnat% 
n  great  nmnber  of  decayed  seamen  and  their  families,  who  other* 
wise  would  not  have  any  claim,  obtain  a  comfortable  relief. 

The  CharteT'hooae  hospital  was  founded  in  the  year  1384,  ^  by 
Michael  de  la  Pcde,  the  first  earl  of  Snfiblk  of  that  name.  It  was 
aeixed  on  by  Henry  YIII.  and  refounded  by  Edward  VI,  In  the 
year  1642,  when  Hull  was  besieged  by  the  king,  this  hospital 
was  totally  demolished  by  the  governor  Sir  John  Hotham,  le^^ 
ft  should  serve  the  royalists  as  a  lodgment ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  sA 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  hospital  and  the  chapel  were  taken  down 
in  the  year  1780,  and  the  present  spacious  and  convenient  edifice 
was  erected.    It  is  bnih  of  brick,  and  covered  with  bine  slate, 

the 

•  Thii  poTtrait  was  executed  b^  Christopher  Wonnley,  Ksq.  of  iliccal«  uett 
York. 
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tlie  phiB  style  of  its  architectare  being  sniiaUe  to  it*  uae.  The 
peer  have  commodioiu  apattments^  and  live  in  a  comfiHidble 
maimer.  Besides  this  there  are  Greg's  hospital/ Lister's  faosi. 
pital  Crowle's  hospital.  Gee's  hospital,  Watson's  hospitd,  Har- 
lisoa^s  hospital.  Weaver's  hospital,  and  Ratdiife's  hospital,  aO 
of  them  bearing  the  names  of  their  respective  fouQden. 

Ch^ty  Hall,  is  a  spacious  and  oonvement  stmctnre^  ereclei 
ibr  the  aoeommodation  of  the  parish  poor.  In  the  lOth  year  of 
William  UI.  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  hv  ereetlog  worlc.* 
houses^  aad  hooses  of  correction  in  the  town  of  Hull,  (at  the 
better  employment  and  maintenance  of  the  poor.  By  this  act, 
Ihe  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  for  tiie  time  being,  aad  twenty- 
fimr  other  persons  to  be  selected  by  the  six  wards,  w^e  coasti- 
tuted  a  corporation  to  continue  for  ever  within  the  said  town,  bj 
the  name  of  the  governor,  deputy  govenKV,  assistants  and  guard- 
ians of  the  poor,  to  haVe  the  care  of,  and  provide  for  the  mauite* 
nance  of  all  such  of  what  age,  or  description  soever,  except  saeh 
as  should  be  sufficiently  provided  for  by  the  charitable  gifts  of 
other  persons,  or  in  hospitals  or  almshouses.  The  corpomtioo 
was  also  empowered  to  purchase  ground,  and  erect  the  necessary 
structures  for  lodging  and  employing  the  poor.  In  consio^ence 
of  the  increasing  population^  and  the  proportionate  increase  of  the 
number  of  poor,  several  new  acts  of  parliament  were  obtained 
^  regulating  the  necessary  assessments  for  their  relief;  and 
other  afiairs  relating  to  this  institution.  And  at  a  general  meet* 
iiag  of  the  governor  and  guardians  of  the  poor  held  on  the  10th  of 
June  1801,  it  was  resolved  to  assess  to  the  poor  rates  the  ship- 
ping N^onging  to  the  port,  and  the  stock  in  trade  of  every  per- 
son in  the  town.  The  rate  on  shipping  was  to  be  no  higher  than 
three-pence  per  ton,  and  on  stock  no  more  than  five  shillings  per 
centum  per  annum'*.  The  poor  rate  levied  at  that  time  on  houses 
and  land^  was  five  shillings  per  pound  per  annum  at  rafsk  rent} 

There 

*  For  a  variety  of  excellent  regulations  in  the  work-house  at  Hull,  see  a 
judicious  pamphlet  iutitled,  "  Further  Observatiuns  on  the  loiproTementt  in 
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.  fhtfB  are  i8l8»  in  Hull  above  forty  clnlia  or  friehAy  saeielifa, 
ia  wbieh  are  uatted  five  or  six  thouaaad  persona.  The  fonda  of 
these  Boeieliea  fumiab  sttppert  to  several  poor  familiea  ia  dktreaa, 
and  bare  kepi  many  bundreda  of  persona  finom  the  iroridionae. 
Institatioiia  of  this  kind  deaerve  to  be  eneonraged  by  every  friend 
of  bamanity. 

In  few  places  indeed  are  the  wants  of  the  poor  better  attended 
ta.  than  in  Uall.  During  the, great  scafcity  which  prevailed  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1800,  and  the  beginning  of  1801,  the 
poor  in  thia  town  aaffered  hr  less  than  in  many  otiier  parta  of  tba 
kingdom.  Their  distress  waa  greatly  alleviated  by  the  disttibn^ 
tiott  of  good  meat  aoap  at  one  penny  per  quart,  which  cost  about 
three-pence  per  quart.  Perhaps  no  institution  of  thia  kind  in 
England  was  better  managed.  Several  respectable  gentlemen 
dedicated  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  to  the  siq>erintendence  of 
Jthis  buaineaa  for  several  months ;  and  a  subscription  amounting 
to  2886L  78.  dd.  enabled  them  to  anpply  12000'  persons  with  thia 
soap  two  days  in  the  week  throughont  the  winter.  The  number 
of  poor  in  Hull,  was  at  that  time  greatly  increased  by  the  aeizura 
of  the  English  sbipa,  and  the  detention  of  the  seamen  in  Ruasisw 
Bat  theamn  of  16651.  18s.  waa  raised  for  their  relief  by.  volun- 
tary sttbseription  to  be  distributed  to  them  according  to  their  ne- 
ceasftie^p  in  addition  to  an  allowance  from  the  poor  rates. 

The  general  infirmary  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  lame  pow,  ia  a 
noble  monument  of  the  benevolence  of  the  inhabttanta  of  Hull,  and 
)t8  vicinity.  In  the  year  1 781,  a  subscription  waa  begun,  and  on  the 
96th  September  1  ^82,  a  temporary  infirmary  was  opened  for  the  ad- 
miasion  of  patienta,  till  a  more  suitable  one  could  be  prepared.  In 
the  mean  while,  a  field  containing  two  s/cteB  was  pnrchaaed  for 
592L17a.6d.  including  the  expense  of  writings,  &c.  for  the  erection 
of  the  preaent  infirmary.  The  building  is  of  brick,  ornamented  with 
stone,  and  baa  wards  for  the  reception  of  seventy  in-patients.    It  is 

situated 

<be  maintenftoce  of  the  poor,  &c.  sppposed  to  he  written  by  tbe  present 
wonbj  member  T.  Thompson,  Esq. 
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wtthift  ft  short  distanoe  of  the  iawn,  on  the  tov^fM 
mde  of  the  Beverley  rood^  in  an  open  and  airy  spot,  and  has  a  seat 
and  haadaome  appearance.  Particular  attention  has  been  paid  is 
tiie  tvtenal  construction  of  this  hdspital.  The  nuif  e  of  wards  or 
small  rooms  opening  into  a  long,  wide,  and  aiiy  gallery,  where 
the  circulation  meets  with  little,  or  no  obstruction,  greatly  ooa* 
tribates  to  the  speedy  recovery  of  the  patients.  Thio  excellent 
establishment  is  conducted  on  principles,  the  most  liberal  and  ha- 
mane,  extending  its  useful  charity  to  ail  proper  objects  withost 
diatincUon,  not  only  to  those  within  the  town  and  county  tt 
Hull,  but  te  all  others  whom  diseaae  and  paverty  may  induce  ts 
i^iply  Ibrrdief,  provided  they  can  obtain  the  fecommeadatioB  «£ 
a  traalee.  In  cases  of  sadden  aocident  no  recomme^datioa  is  re* 
qaked;  and  ibr  such  aocideats,  and  for  all  cases  admittittg  to 
delay,  a  p^er  nvmher  of  beds  are  always  kept  in  reaeive. 

In  so  large  and  commercial  a  town  as  Hull,  it  is  neeesaary  that 
the  higher  dasses  of  the  oommnnity  should  pay  great  attention  ts 
the  wants,  the  edacatioa,  and  the  morals  of  the  lower  otdefs  of 
the  people.  A  judicious  clergyman,  who  has  long  resided  at  this 
plaee;  nghtly  observes  that  **  the  proportion  of  the  poor  to  the 
rich  is  found  te  be  larger  in  our  oommercial  tewns  than  in  the 
eitias  of  the  interior  pait  of  the  islanJ^  The  peasant,  the  brofcsa 
fanner,  and  the  disappointed  manuftMiturar,  crowd  hither  far  em* 
ployment  and  wages:''  and  again,  "  the  poor  appear  in  the  same 
masses  as  they  are  seen  in  the  manaiaetariag  towns.  Fifty  flMa 
are  attached  to  one  ship  builder,  sixty  sailors  to  one  ahipsMstsiv 
or  a  hundred  labourers  to  one  employer  in  a  sugar-wKsric,  a  dock, 
^  a  fiypery*.*'  In  such  a  population,  and  ao  cireamstuieed,  it  ii 
ho  wonder  that  vice  and  profligacy  should  abound.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  George  inn  en  the  16th  De- 
<cember  1807,  lor  the  purpose  of  taking  tnSs  oonaidention,  the 

pmivitty 

•  Sermon  preached  at  the  Holy  Trinity  cborch  KingftonHipon-Hnllr 
Dec  4ch  1808,  for  the  benefii  of  the  vicar*!  school  by  tbe  Rev.  Riciiard 
Patrick,  vicar  of  Scolcoats, 
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fNpriety  of  fenung  a  tooiely  fiir  Ike  tyfpretiion  of  tiee  «iiAiBi«» 
nenlily  in  the  town  of  Hall,  and  ito  neighbourhood.  The  oeeU 
iag  WM  attended  by  a  Tory  coaaiderable  number  of  roBpectaUe 
gentlemen,  and  Tliomaa  Thomj^n,  Esq.  member  of  pariiamenl^ 
being  in  tiie  chair.  It  was  ttnanimously  resolved—-''  That  the  rif  id 
pfogiese  of  rice  and  immorality  in  thia  town  and  neighboorfaood^ 
joetly  eKcilea  the  deep  regret  and  aerioua  apiurehenaion  of  every 
ouMidemte  mind,  and  calb  for  the  exertions  of  all  the  fneada  of 
goed  morals  and  social  order  to  restrain  it  by  their  admooitioni 
tad  inflaence^  and  whero  these  may  fail  of  soceess,  by  the  mora 
sbriet  enforcement  of  the  laws.''  "  That  the  important  end  in 
new  wobU.  be  moat  effeetaally  pramoled  by  the  institntiott  ef 
a  soeieky  aimilar  to  those  which  have  been  formed  in  the  meUrot 
polis,  and  in  several  provincial  towaa,  for  the  snppvession  of  vieo 
tad  immonMty, 

^  1%al  the  gentlemett  present  do  fonn  themselves  bto  sack  a 
society,  and  invito  the  genenl  oonemrenee  of  the  respedaUe  in*. 
habitanto  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

"  That  the  institatiott  be  named  ''  The  sodety  estsblished  in 
the  town  and  neighlMmrhaod  of  Hnll,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
tftct  to  the.  laws  made  for  the  aoppression  of  vioe  and  hnmoci^t 
fity,  when  friendly  admonition  haa  foiled  of  eftct,  and  that  tlia 
piincipal  evils  agmnat  which  ttahall  direct  ito  eftrto,  be  Ihepiwt 
foaalion  of  the  Lord'a  day,  disorderly  honsea  of  every  deseiip^ 
tioa,  lewdneas,  Aronkenness,  and  profoae  swesring." 

Bvery  one  that  haamade  thenlightest  ofaaervitioas on  the  man<r 
■oi  of  tho  lower  elasses,  especially  in  largeand  papaiona  atioB,  will 
resdily  see  tiie  pitopriety  of  anch  institvtions,  end  rejoiee  tofind^ 
thst  even  in  this  licentious  age,  there  are  persons  who  are  tndy 
ndicilons  for  the  temporal  and  etomal  imppiness  of  mankind.       > 

The  dodcs  for  shipping,  which  have  ben  made  at  a  vast  «s» 
ptnse,  oonatitote  a  prominont  aad  interesting  featnre  in  a  de^ 
•mptien  of  Hull.  In  the  year  1774,  a  sabacriptian  having  been 
cateiad  into  for  making  the  dock  oa  the  north  aide  of  the  town; 
•a  act  of  pariianient  was  passed  for  oarrying.the  woik  miD  axe» 
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cation;  and  the  siibscriben  mete  thereby  ineorponfted  hy  thd 
aame  of  the  Dock  Gorapaiiy  of  Kingston^upon-HiiU.  This  wm* 
pany  was  ^mpovered  and  required  hy  the  said  acty  within  the 
space  of  seyen  years  from  aud  after  the  31st  December  1774,  to 
make ''  a  bason  or  dock,  to  extend  from  the  river  Hull,  to  a  plsci 
in  the  town  of  Ringston-upon-HoU  called  Beverley  gate,  or  as 
sear  thereto,  as  convenientiy  might  he^  and  to  make  the  ssms 
in  all  parts  equal  in  depth  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  at  lesit 
within  fifteen  inches  of  the  same,  for  the  admission  of  loaded 
ships,  &c/'  The  wharf  or  quay,  was  also  to  be  completed  in  the 
same  space  of  time.  The  government  made  a  grant  to  the  dock 
company  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  military  works,  beaidea 
the  sum  of  15,0001.  And  in  conaideration  of  the  expenses  at- 
tending an  undertaking  of  suoh  magnitude,  and  for  the  future 
maintaining  of  the  dock  and  quay,  it  was  enacted  that  from  and 
after  the  3lst  of  December  1774,  there  should  be  paid  to  the 
company  certain  rates  or  duties,  specified  in  the  act,  by  all  shipa 
that  entered  the  port. 

'  After  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  company  proceeded  with 
great  spirit  and  alacrity  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  The  firat 
stone  of  the  lock  was  laid  on  the  19th  of  October  1775,  and  the 
whole  was  completed  in  the  space  of  four  years,  instead  of  the 
seven  required  by  the  act  The  dock  contains  48,188  squsre 
jards,  which  is  nesriy  ten  acres,  and  the  quay  17,479  squsce 
yards,  or  somewhat  more  than  three  acres  and  a  quarter. 

The  Humber  dock,  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  was  made  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  42nd  year  of  the 
leign  of  his  majesty  king  George  III.  and  the  first  stone  of  the 
lock  was  laid  on  the  13th  of  April  1807,  by  Henry  Maister,  £aq. 
chairman  of  the  dock  company.  The  area  of  the  dock  is  aereo 
acres  and  eighteen  perches,  and  that  of  the  road  and  wharf,  ia 
three  acres  and  thirty  three  perches,  amouatiiig,  in  the  whole,  to 
ten  acres,  onehwd  and  eleven  perches:  the  depth  is  suffidest 
/or  the  admission  of  ships  of  war  of  fifty  guns.  The  entiaaee  is 
from  the  Hnmber  ^  and  by  extending  the  dock  a  little  more  tor 
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Ihe  north,  to  the  extremity  of  Whitefrisn  gate,  the  town  may  be 
completely  inanlated,  leaving  only  the  requisite  space  for  a  road, 
and  for  the  water  pipes. 

'  Besides  these  wet  docks,  there  are  several  dry  docks,'  for  the 
repairing  of  vessels.  These  are  so  constmcted  with  flood-gates, 
as  to  admit  or  exclude  the  water  as  may  be  found  convenient. 

Soon  after  its  foundation,  Hull  became,  as  already  observed,  a 
place  of  commercial  importance,  and  in  later  times  its  tra^e  has 
increased  with  great  rapidity.  The  amount  of  the  customs  in  the 
first  year  of  the  last  century  was  only  26,2871.  In  1785  it  had 
risen  to  91,d66L  The  trade  afterwards  received  a  trifling  check 
by  the  American  war;  and  the  revenue  from  this  port  was  some- 
what  diminished.  But  the  dock  has  been  of  very  great  advantage 
to  the  commerce  of  HnlL  In  1778,  the  year  before  the  dock  was 
opened,  the  customs  amounted  only  to  78,2291.  but  in  1792,  they 
rose  to  199,9881.  so  that,  in  the  thirteen  years  preceding  the  re- 
volutionary war,  the  revenue,  and  consequently  the  trade  of  this 
port,  had  been  considerably  more  than  doubled.  In  the  year  1806 
the  trade  of  Hull  had  so  greatly  increased,  that  the  customs 
amounted  to  350,0001.  Since  that  period,  circumstances  have 
lieen  extremely  un&vourable,  by  reason  of  the  obstruction  of  the 
Baltic  trade,  in  which  the  merchants  of  Hull  were  extensively  con^ 
cemed,  and  in  the  year  1807,  the  customs  fell  to  300,0001.;  but 
notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  its  attendant  dis- 
advantages, they  had  not  in  the .  year  1810,  sunk  lower  than 
S90,000l.  and  now  in  1811,  the  trade  of  this  port  appears  to  be 
again  increasing :  nothing  indeed  is  wanted  hut  peace,  to  render 
it  far  more  flourishing  than  it  has  been  at  any  former  period. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  whale  fishery  constitutes 
«  prominent  feature  in  the  trade  of  HuU,  which  sends  out  a  &r 
^rreater  number  of  ships  to  Greenland,  than  any  other  port  in 
England,  London  excepted.  The  great  importance  of  this  branch 
^  trade  may  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  for  the  last  six 
^rears;— 

Vol.  XVI.  2  M  GREENLAND 
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GREENLAND  FISHERY. 


Years. 

Ships. 

Whales 

Seals. 

Dili* 
corns. 

Bears. 

Sea 

Hofset. 

Tuosuf 
Oil. 

1806 

37 

239 

1804 

!0 

3 

6 

3362 

4233 

1807 

35 

377 

722 

24 

9 

— 

1808 

27 

467 

552 

13 

4 

2 

4330 

1809 

26 

419 

311 

9 

7 

— 

4830 

1810 

34 

449 

1238 

8 

13 

— 

4912 

1811 

42 

552 

993 

2 

2 

— 

4782 

The  inland  trade  of  Hull  is  greater  than  that  of  any  othisr  port 
in  Eng:land.  "  Sloops  in  the  Hull  and  Selby  trade^  usnally  have 
cargoes  to  the  amount  of  15001.  each.  In  the'  year  1792,  then 
were  conveyed  to  and  from  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation  alon^ 
merchandize,  stones^  coals,  £c.  to  tiie  value,  on  a  &ir  calculatioii^ 
of  5,156,9981.  19b.  to  which  if  we  add  the  value  of  the  raw  mater 
rials  and  manu&ctured  goods  that  pass  to  and  from  other  brauchei 
of  the  Humber,  and  if  the  number  of  manafacturing  places  whidi 
communicate  wi^  the  river  Trent  be  considered,  it  will  not  peiv 
Imps  be  tliought  an  exaggerated  estimate,  to  put  nearly  twifit 
that  sum  as  such  additional  value.  The  whole  will  not  &U  shflrt 
of  fifteen  millions  per  annum.^'* 

This  extensive  and  multilarious  commbtce  naturally  cauaes  a 
considerable  influx  of  inhabitants,  and  a  rapid  increase  of  the  po- 
pulation. According  to  the  laie  returns,  A.D«  1811^  the  popu- 
lation of  Hull,  including  Drypool,  Sutton,  and  Seulcoalea  amouils 
to  38,000,  of  which  Sculcoatea  contains  about  9000;  and  to  these* 
if  the  persons  absent  at  aea,  and  the  fluetnating  population  be 

•  Tickbiirs  Hist.  Hull,  p.  871,  &c.  Tht  tnarkets  at  Hull  are  on  Taetdaj 
Slid  Friday:  tlierfe  is  only  one  fair,  m.  October  lOtb  for  homed  cittie* 
bursty  &c«    "Jtiis  fair  is  uoled  for  foain 
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9iM,  #e  cannot  eone^iTe  tke  wbok  to  be  lemf  than  abteit  42,000, 
exiiibitiiig  an  iamtm  of  ne»riy  8000  witliin  the  couno  of  the  last 
tan  years. 

It  has  been  afa-eady  observed,  that  Hull  was  constituted  a  royal 
boroa^h  hi  the  year  129i>4  vhen  its  founder  Edward  I.  granted 
the  original  .charter,  and  consequently  must  have  first  returned 
two  mamhen,  in  the  28th  year  of  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  to 
the  pailiament  then  summoned  to  meet  at  York.  By  the  charter 
of  Edward  L  the  government  of  the  town  was  eoounitted  to  a  cldef 
■agistrate,  cdled  the  warden,  who  had  the  power  to  bring  cri« 
taiaals  to  trial,  and  on  their  conviction  to  inflict  even  caj^tal  pn« 
lisliment  Edward  II.  towards  the  cMse  of  hia  reign,  changed 
the  office  of  warden  to  that  of  a  bailiff,  annually  chosen  out  of  the 
ftmaber  of  burgesses.  The  government  ef  Hull  continued  in  the 
hands  of  bailiA  till  the  year  1832,  when  Edward  III.  as  mentioned 
before,  granted  to  the  burgesaea  his  royal  licence  to  be  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  four  baili&,  annually  chcisen^  Henry  VL  in  the 
18th  year  of  his  reigu,  gave  to  the  municipal  government  of  thia 
place  the  Ibnn  which  it  still  retains ;  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
vested  in  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen^  with  a  sheriff,  ohara« 
berlaina,  coroner,  town«clerfc,  and  other  officers,  after  the  model 
of  that  of  York,  which  has  been  ahready  described.*  The  mayor 
is  the  king's  lieutenant  in  his  absence,  and  drops  the  insignia  of 
his  authority  only  to  the  sovereign  himself,  or  to  the  presumptive 
heir  of  the  crown.  On  all  public  occasions,  he  appears  in  a  rich 
•carletgowfty  and  a  geld  chain  round  his  neck,  the  sword,  with  its 
^int  erect,  being  borne  before  him,  with  tlie  other  ensigns  of 
aaUunity  and  exterior  marks  of  his  power,  attended  by  the  alder* 
men  in  their  proper  habits',  which,  by  the  charter  of  Henry  VI. 
^ere  to  be  of  the  same  niaterials  witli  those  worn  by  the  lord  mayor 
and  atdermen  of  the  city  of  London.  In  a  word,  the  powers,  pri- 
vUegea,  and  dntiea,  with  the  insignia  of  authority  of  the  mayor 
aad  other  magistrates  and  Qiunicipal  officers  of  Hull,  are  so  nearly 

2  M  2  similar 

*  AJI  the  aldermen  are  justices  of  (he  peace.    Tim  aa^or  and  recorder 
erejaitkci  of  the  peace  mad  of  the  quorum. 
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similar  to  those  of  the  lord  mayor  and  raagistntes  of  YoHt,  uto 
render  it  nnnecessary  to  enter  into  farther  particnt^rt.  This  torn 
has  also  another  important  and  honourable  office,  that  of  high** 
steward  of  the  borough  or  town  of  Hull.  The  person  by  whom  it 
is  filled  is  the  town's  advocate,  and  recommends  its  requests  to' 
the  throne.  It  is  usual  to  compliment  with  this  office  some  dis- 
tinguished nobleman ;  and  several  of  the  high-^tewaids  appear  is 
have  exerted  their  influence  for  the  welfare  of  Hull,  and  to  han 
advanced  the  interests  of  the  town  on  every  occasion. 

The  efforts  oi  mercantile  adventure,  althoiigh  less  splendid,  V9 
for  more  conducive  to  the  good  of  mankind  than  the  sanguinary 
exploits  of  the  warrior.  Hull  has  long  been  fmned  for  the  enter* 
prising  spirit  of  its  merchants;  and  it  has  not  been  deficient  ia 
men  of  eminence  in  vocations  and  pursuits  of  a  different  nature* 
Several  of  the  De  la  Poles,  whose  history  has  been  already  re-' 
lated,  were  famous  for  their  political  and  military  talents.  That 
celebrated  naval  commander.  Sir  John  Lawson,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  this  town,  though  Clarendon  only  says,  that "  be 
was  of  Yorkshire,  near  Scarbrough.  It  is  certain,  thst  when  wA 
in  actual  service,  Scarbrough  was  the  usual  place  of  his  residence;' 
but  his  parents  were  in  the  lowest  circumstances  of  life,  and  his 
early  youth  was  passed  in  obscurity.  He  was  bred  to  the  sea; 
and  after  being  some  time  employed  in  the  merchant-service, 
passed  from  that  to  the  royal  navy,  where  he  soon  distingnishetf 
hinAelf,  and  although  destitute  of  friends  and  interest,  was,  oa 
account  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  advanced  to  the  command  of  a 
ship  of  war.  In  the  famous  sea-fight  between  the  English  sod 
Dutch  fleets^  which  commenced  on  the  18th  of  February,  1653^ ' 
liear  Cape  La  Hogue,  and  continued  three  successive  days,  eaptaan 
Lawson  had  the  command  of  thci  Fairfiix,  on  boafd  of  which  IW 
men  were  killed  in  the  first  day's  engagement  In  the  second,  he 
took  a  Dutch  ship  of  war  by  boarding;  and  on  the  third,  captured 

another 

*  Sir  John  Lawson's  house  is  yet  standing,  opposite  to  the  lower  end  oC 
H^IorchantVrow,  near  the  West  Sandgate,  Scarbrough.  Huiderwell^  BiM. 
Scarb.  p.  100. 
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tDotker  in  the  puisait.  Tbe  bravery  and  conduct  ^iiicU  iie  dis- 
played on  this  OQcaaion^  procured  hiin  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  a 
aUtion  in  which  he  obtained  new  honoun».  In  the memorable  en- 
gagement  with  the  Dutch  on  the  2d  of  June,  thb  aanic  year,  the 
English  fleet  was  commanded  by  admirals  Monk  and  Dean,  assisted 
by  vice-admiral  Penn,  and  rear-admiral  Lawsoo.  The  blue  sqiur 
drott  charged  throug:h  the  enemy ;  and  rear-admiral  Lawson  at- 
tacked the  Dutch  admiral  De  Rnyter,  in  so  determined  a  manner, 
that  he  had  nearly  taken  that  famous  naval  commander;  but  al- 
though he  failed  of  attaining  this  object,  he  sank  one  of  tlie 
enemy's  shipv  of  forty-two  guns.  In  another  obstinate  sea-fight 
with  the  Dutch  on  the  3ist  of  July,  admiral  Lawson  again  laid 
bimself  alongside  of  De  Ru^ter,  aud  attacked  him  with  such 
Tigour,  that  he  killed  or  wounded  above  half  bis  men,  and  so  dis- 
nbied  his  ship  that  it  was  towed  out  of  the  fleet.  In  this  sangui- 
nary action,  twenty-six  of  tbe  Dutch  ships  of  war  were  burned  or 
«inik,  and  betw^u  foor  and  five  thousand  of  their  men,  together 
with  the  celebrated  admiral  Van  Tromp,  were  slain.  The  pariia^ 
nent  ordered  gold  cludna  to  be  sent  to  the  comnunders  Blake  and 
Monk,  and  ako  to  vice-admiral  Pein^  and  lear^nural  Iawsou, 
as  honorary  rewards  for  their  splendid  achievements. 

Daring  the  protectorate,  admin^l  Lawsoo,  not  approving  of 
Cromwell's  condnct»  entered  into  a  conspiracy  wiUi  a  disaffected 
party,  known  by  the  name  of  filUi-monarchy  men ;  but  the  affiiir 
being  discovered  by  the  secretary  Thurloe,  their  designs  were 
rendered  abortive^  and  the  admiral,  with  some  others,  was  comn 
mitted  to  prison.  On  recovering  his  liberty,  he  retired  to  Scar- 
Jbrongh,  but  was  afterwards  recalled  by  the  parliament,  declared 
vioe-sdaival,  and  ordered  to  take  the  command  of  the  whole  fleet. 
In  this  capacity,  having  the  navy  at  his  disposal,  he  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  restoration,  alter  which  king  Charles  conferred  on 
hiss  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  also  appointed  one  of 
the  coounissioners  of  the  navy-board,  and  was  after^jrards  sei^t 
with  a  fleet  against  the  Algerines,  to  whoia  he  did  considerable 
^mage,  and  so  eflcctually  blocked  up  their  port,  as  to  oblige 

2M3  them 
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them  to  1126  for  peaee.  At  Ae  breaking  ovt  of  the  Doteh  mr 
in  1672,  he  was  appointed  rear  admiral  of  the  ted,  to  serve  ander 
the  duke  of  York,  who  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  hii 
judgment,  and  always  consulted  him  on  every  sahleot  relaling  to 
naval  operations.  In  this  war  8ir  John  Lawaon  terminated  hit 
glorions  career.  In  the  memorable  engagement  witii  the  Dutch 
tyff  Lowestofle  on  the  3rd  of  June  1665,  aiVer  signalinng  hiaMlf 
in  a  manner  corresponding  with  his  exploits,  he  received  a  moHd 
wound  in  his  knee  by  a  musket  ball,  of  which  he  soon  after  died 
with  the  same  magnanimity  by  which  his  life  had  ^n  invariaUy 
distinguished. 

Andrew  Marvel,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  oelebraAed  poet  Mil* 
ton,  was  the  eon  of  the  Aimous  CaivinisUc  minister  of  Hall,  d 
the  same  name.  Having  been  well  educated  in  gnmunatical 
learning  und^  his  &ther,  he  was  sent  to  inish  his  studies  ti 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  a  man  of  great  abilHies, 
and  of  incoiruptible  integrity.  In  such  esteem  was  his  dKuraciter 
iield  by  the  burghers  of  this  town,  that  Hiey  chose  *  him  their  re- 
presentative ki  three  successive  parliaments,  and  allowed  him  aa 
honorable  pemfon  to  del^yhis  esf^nses.  AUhoiqfh  in  his  con- 
versation he  was  modest,  and  of  itur  words,  he  was  esteemed  the 
greatest  ^\t  of  the  age;  and  Ms  satirical  writings  against 
Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  are  marked  with  a  peculiar  poignancy. 

Dr.  Thomas  Watson,  formerly  bishop  of  St  David's,  who  makfi 
so  conspicuous,  but  dishonourable  a  figure  in  Dr.  Burnef  s  His- 
tory, was  bom  at  north  Ferriby,  in  the  county  of  Klngston-upea- 
Httll,  in  the  year  1637.  After  receiving  the  first  part  of  hit 
edncation  in  the  grammar-school  at  Hull,  he  completed  his 
studies  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  preferred  by 
king  James  II.  to  the  bishoprick  of  St.  David's.  H«  expended 
great  sums  of  money  in  beautifying  his  cathedral,  repairing  the 
'episcopal  palace  at  Aber^illy,  and  other  acts  of  pnhKc  mimifi* 
fence.  In  Hull  he  founded  the  hospital,  which  is  still  called  by 
his  name,  and  intended  to  bestow  on  ft  a  liberal  endowment,  had  not 
his  mibforttmes  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  his  benevolent  design^ 

f  These 
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TbeM  mtMM^  p»b«Uy  origiaatad  tnm  Dm  political  teueln 
«rbidi  be  li«^i  emlura^oed  and  maintained  with  intemperate  zeal.  As 
be  oved  bis  promotion  to  J«m<»  II»  be  firmly  adhered  to  his  in- 
torestaj  on  which  account  h^  suffered  many  insnlts  from  the 
lahble,  irflor  that  infi»tuaUvi  mm^idi  had  retired  into  France^* 
Nearly  eleven  years  after  tha^  period,  a  process  was  exhibited 
•gainst  him  containing  9111:  chsrgt^  namely^  1st,  mmouy,— 2nd,  ex- 
tortion,— 3rd,  fiJsificatioB,*— 4th,  misapplication  of  the  revenues  of 
ibe  chi}rch»-^-$tii,  br^b  of.thejBapon  law  iu  the  manner  of  exer* 
rising  ee^leniasticfil  jurisdictioo, — and  6tli,  disaffecUbn  to  the 
citing  government  He  i(rafi  tried  on  Sird  October  1699,  befora 
I>r.  Tenison,  archbishop  of  CaQterbory,  and  six  other  bishops; 
and  sentenoe  of  depiivation  wjia  passed  on  him  as  guUty  of  the 
Ihvee  fiiat  charges.  Bishop  Baroet,  however,  who  was  one  of 
bis  judgesj  a^d  his  inveterate  enemy,  is  obliged  to  confess,  that 
tbey  were  not  unanimous  in  their  decisiont.  Dr.  Sprat,  bishop 
#f  fiooheeter,  withdrew  from  the  court,  declaring  that  its  proceed- 
ioga  were  violent  and  illegal;  and  Dr.  Compton  bishop  of  Lon* 
fba,  iaeisted  on  the  insuftciepcy  of  the  evidencpt.  Bishop  Wat^ 
mn,  however,  did  not  submit  without  a  struggle :  he  applied  to 
tbe  Court  of  Delegates,  wliich  confirmed  the  sentence :  after  this, 
be  appears  to  have  ol^iected  ugainvt  the  jurisdiction  of  the  arch- 
btibop,  and  kept  tbe  cao9e  alive  fox  a  loag  time.  But  afier  a 
awit  of  five  years  in  the  exchequer,  he  lost  the  temporalities ;  and 
the  decision  of  that  coart  was  confiriped  by  tbe  house  of  peers. 
Dr.  Barttet  pouis  a  load  of  obloquy  on  the  memory  of  this  un&r- 
Innate  prelate,  and  even  apcoBes  him  of  avarice,  notwithstanding 
bis  worio  of  charity  und  munificence.  But  tbe  partiality  and  vi* 
rvknce  of  that  historian  mre  sufficiently  known;  and  Sir  John 
Dalrymple  inpeaches  in  direct  terms  liis  veracity.  "  It  is,  says 
;  eminent  critic/^  a  piece  of  justice  I  oiae  to  historical  truth, 

•  Atli.  Oxon.  ir.  p.  658. 

f  Bnrnett's  Hist,  of  his  own  times.  Vol.  IL  p.  997. 

I  Vindicaiioti  o^ilie  bifhop  of  St.  David's^  %  3. 
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1o  say,  Uiat  I  never  tried  Btunetf  s  htta  by  ihie  test  of  datei  and 
original  papers,  without  finding  them  wrong.  His  book  is  Uit 
more  reprehensible,  because  it  is  foil  of  charaeteTS,  and  most  of 
them  are  tinged  with  the  colours  of  his  own  weaknesses  and  pas- 
sions*.''  The  case  of  Dr.  Watson  is  rendered  obscure  by  the 
contradictory  representations  of  opposite  parties;  but  after  oom- 
paring  Dr.  Burnett's  account  of  his  trial  with  the  pamphlet  written 
tn  his  vindication,  it  appears  that  this  unfortunate  prelate,  although 
his  conduct  perhaps  was  not  perfectly  legal,  fell  a  Tictim  to  his 
own  imprudent  zeal  for  a  party,  and  to  the  violence  of  the  tines. 
He  retired  to  his  estate  at  Wilbraliam,  near  Cambridge,  where  he 
died  in  1714,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age. 

The  town  of  Hull  has  also  been  distinguished  by  the  births  of 
several  other  persons  of  eminence,  and  gave  the  title  of  eari  to 
Robert  de  Pierpoint,  who  was  created  by  Charles  I.  baron  Pier- 
point,  viscount  Newark,  and  earl  of  Kingston.  The  family  of 
the  Pierpoints,  is  of  Norman  origin,  and  came  with  the  conqueror 
into  England,  where  they  have  always  been  famed  for  their  loy- 
alty. Evelin  de  Piofoint,  earl  of  Kingston  was  created  duke  of 
Kingston,  by  George  I.  but  in  the  year  1773,  this  title  becaoie 
extinct 

The  environs  of  Hull  presenting  for  several  miles,  all  around, 
a  low  and  uniform  level,  almost  entirely  destitute  of  wood»  except 
a  few  trees  thinly  scattered,  have  a  naked  and  unpictnresque  af* 
pearance;  nor  is  there  any  where  near  the  town  an  agreeaMe 
promenade,  every  place  being  bleak  and  unsheltered,  and  without 
the  least  elevation  or  variety  of  surfiice.  The  Humber,  whidi  is 
from  two,  to  nearly  three  miles  in  breadth,  is  indeed  a  grand  fea^ 
tore  of  nature;  and  the  vessels  constantly  sailing  on  its  bosom, 
with  the  distant  towns  and  villages  on  its  Yorkshire  and  Lin- 
colnshire shores,  contribute  in  some  measure  to  enliven  the  other- 
wise dreary  and  unvaried  scenery.  One  of  the  great  defects 
)n  the  landscape  around  Hull,  is  the  want  of  plantations,  which, 

however 

^  Dalryrop.  Mem.  L  p.  94 
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Imwver  mighl  be  easily  remedied*.  If  tlie  beake  of  the  BavdMr 
'vere  enlarged  in  breadth,  and  inclosed  on  eadi  side  by  planta- 
tioBs  jadiciensly  disposed,  irith  openings  at  proper  inler?als  te 
prospects  of  the  land  and  the  water,  they  might  be  converted  into 
a  pleasant  and  magnificent  promenadef. 

DRYPOOL  AND  SCULCOATS, 

Thoogh  not  in  the  county  of  Kingston-npon-Hnll,  yet  irsm 
their  oontignxty,  are  considered  as  part  of  the  town. 

DRYPOOL 

Is  on  tlie  eastern  or  Holderaess  side  of  the  riTer  Hnll.  Its 
popnlation  amouitB  to  about  800;  bat  it  oontains  nothing  re- 
lurfcable.  Near  to  this  place  is  supposed  to  have  stood  the  vil- 
hige  of  FUsmerk,  swallowed  up  mme  ages  ago  by  the  inundations 
oftheHomber* 

SCULCOATESt, 

Is  joined  to  Hull  in  such  a  manner  that  their  respective  limits 
cannot  he  dasthigiushed  by  strangers,  and  therefore  it  is  always 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  town.  Some  of  the  best  streets  bfr- 
longing  to  Hall,  namely,  those.on  the  north  side  of  the  dock,  are 
in  Scnlooales,  and  a  part  of  the  dock  itself  is  within  this  parish. 
The  town  of  Scnlcoates,  consisting  chiefly  of  these  streets,  and 
Wincolmlee,  has  been  already  included  in  the  general  description 

of 

•  It  most,  however,  be  allowed  Uiat  the  high  valne  of  land  in  ihe  vicinity 
of  a  large  and  commercial  town  HLe  Hull,  it  a  considerable  obstacle  to 
planting. 

t  There  ue  no  baildiogs  ooDtagvoet  to  the  banks  of  the  Hamber,  on  the 
eattem  aide  of  H»ll,  below  Dr^pool ;  but  there  are  m«oy  on  the  western  side 
towards  Uessle,  extending  to  e  comudcrahle  disCence. 

I  Vulgarly  called  ScowscoUs 
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fSUvltL  nepttiift«lpHhofSciikMles>vbf€ii9|femfoliit 
A«^  v«fy.aiioieiit»  was  by  the  coiT»dyttig  baadl  of  lime  Muc^l^ 
fiM^  »  dee»y«d  eendtton^  dial  in  the  jean  1760.  iKi  1761,  it 
iiw  tafc^n  down  and  robuilt*  ,It  ia  now  wboHy  of  brick;  bofc  % 
inaide  ia  fitted  up  m  a  conmodioya  maimer,  aad  haa  a  aeat  aaf 
waiform  appearance.  One  of  ita  cbief  omamenta  ia  a  beaatifiil 
f>nt  of  grey  marble  curiously  variegated^  and  of  an  'oval  foia, 
placed  upon  a  square  pedestal  of  black  marble^  adorned  at  the  four 
ftBglea  witb  alander  columoa  of  vbita  marble.  The  allar  UHk  » 
also  of  marUe.  Maay  of  tke  mhabitaatftof  HhU  )i«f  •  bcao  bind 
IK  this  church. 

Sculcoates  can  boost  of  a.  higher  antiquity  than  Hull,  beiag 
mentiened  in  Doomsday  book  aa  one  of  the  lordships  of  Ralph  de 
Hortlmer,  vho  was  one  of  tbe  iortunate  adventensra  Ibat  aoctoh 
panied  the  oaniineror  from  Nonaaady,  and  vaa  lord  of  sevsnl 
iBanors  hereabonta.  in  tika  year  1376,  it  was  tn  the  posswsiiaif 
llichaelde  la  Pok;  the  ta*  earl  of  fioftlk  af  thai  teitj>  «ks 
then  granted  it  to  the  Carthnsian  priory  of  St  Mirhaffl^  whidi  la 
had  founded  at  Hull.  After  the  dissolution  of  this  monaster}, 
the  manor  of  Sculcoates  appiMra  to  have  oontinued  annexed  to  the 
crown,  till  the  fourth  year  of  Philip  and  Mary,  when  it  was  M 
ia  Sir  Hoaiy  Gate,  knt  and  Thomaa  Daltnn^  atlennaa  of  HpU, 
iBflBT  which  it  pasaed  Ifcraqgh  Taiioas  haoda^  aad  waa  disidadni 
aabdftvided  by  auaoesstva  afdea  andpartia|i&^ 


COTTINGHAM 

Is  a  pleasant,  healthful,  well  built  and  populous  village,  sSik 
aled  below  the  eastern  edge  of  tbe  Wolds»  at  the  distance  of  five 
piles  nearly  north-west  from  Hull,  and  six  miles  south  from  Be- 
Terley.  At  this  village  several  of  the  opulent  merchants  of  JfvH 
have  coantry  seata,  with  gardana  and  pieaaurB'-gimiBda,  Mi  ant 
Ift  an  elegant  style.  Here  are  afeo  many  gardeners,  who  carry 
their  produce  chiefly  to  Hnll^  and  contribute  greatly  to  tiie  supply 
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ndeti  cxbHiit  &•  nyytowuice  of  a  well  eoHivwted  gMileii.  Tks 
cbordi  is  afwtvmn  and  haiidattine,  inkh  a  itately  Umw  or  ileapk 
rising  from  th«  centre:  the  inside  is  commodious  and  w^H  lighted^ 
«Bd4iw  «aUB  am  adorned  witk  senreval  ekgant  moimnentay  espor 
ciaUy  thoae  i^  ike  BmtoM  of  HothaM.  All  ike  titlies  greal  aad 
smatt  belong  to  ike  see  of  Ohesler ;  aiid  tiM  bisfasf  of  Cbester  baa 
4Im  pssentation  to  tbe  vicaragBr 

la  the  roga  of  Bdwaid  il.  a  msnaajkery  of  canoas,  of  tbe  cvder 
Df  St.  Aagustiae^  vas  foanded  at  Gottiagham^  by  Tfaomss  b»i 
Wake;  but.  it  was  soon  after  lanoved  to  Haltonqwice,  a  kandel 
aboai  a  mile  to  tbe oonth ward.*  No  partof  tkis  arooastery  is  now 
left  standing;  fm%  its  site  is  occapied  by  a  iarm-houae,  and  Is  tka 
property  of  the  ancient  family  of  tbe  Ellerkers  of  Risby. 

Castle  hill,  on  which,  in  tbe  iendal  times,  stood  Bayaard  Castle^ 
tke  seat  of  the  loids  Wake  of  Cottingham,  is  sitaated  on  tbe  west 
aide  of  the  town,  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  North-gate.  Tbe  castle  baa 
Wen  snrroimded  by  a  double  diMk,  wer  which,  towaids  tbe  sootb^ 
woie  two  draw-bridges,  aiopdiag  tbe  oaly  passage  by  wbidi  it  waa 
aooessible.  Tbe  valluia  or  vampait  without  the  kmer  ditek  in 
very  high;  and  the  space  within,  where  the  casHe  stood,  eontaina 
an  aiea  of  nearly  two  acnes,  in  the  year  1541,^  this  magnificent 
eaatle  which  had,  for  some  ages,  been  an  ornament  to  tbe  country* 
wmM  aecideatatty  buraed  to  the  gtonnd,  and  was  never  rebailt:  at 
present  no  remains  of  it  are  to  be  seen.  A  fine  gothic  building; 
kelenging  to  Thomas  Thompson,  £04.  member  of  pariiameat,  aa 
opnient  merchant  and  banker  at  Hull,  now  bears  the  name  of  Cot* 
ttngfaam  Castle.  It  is  sitaated  about  a  mile  to  tbe  westward  of 
the  town,  on  the  aecUvity  of  the  hills,  and  commands  a  aiost 
pleasing  Tiew  of  tbe  river  Hamber,  and  the  town  of  HulL  In  a 
ralley  to  the  northward  of  Mr.  Thompson's  estate,  in  the  parish 
ef  Cottingbam,  in  a  field  belonging  to  Nicliolas  Sykes,  Esq.  are 
aeveral  intermitting  springs,  ftom  which  very  large  quantities  of 
water  iisne  once  in  two  or  three  years. 

About. 
*  Bnrtoirs  Monasticon,  p.  315. 
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Aboat  forty  yem  ago  the  mansion  of  the  Elbrken,  at  RiaBy, 
"was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  park  at  Ritby,  which  was 
one  of  the  moat  beautiful  in  the  East  Riding,  ia  now  occupied  by 
a  iannen    * 

Hull  bank*hou8e,  many  yean  the  reaidenoe  of  the  Burton  fiu 
mily,  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  riyer  Hul],  within  little  mort 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  road,  beiween  Hull  and  Beverlej. 
The  house  is  a  handsome  stone  building,  and  is  seen  to  great  ad* 
vantage  from  the  road,  through  a  long  and  broad  avenue  of  lofty 
trees»*  It  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  UulK 
and  in  the  pariah  of  Cottingham;  as  are  also  the  villages  of 
Dunswell  and  Newland,  through  which  the  road  passes.  Aboot 
half  a  century  ago,  a  great  part  of  the  low  country  between  HoU 
and  Beverley,  waa  covered  with  water  in  the  winter,  but  now  tbej 
are  well  drained,  and  become  very  valuable. 

Cottingham  was  formerly  the  lordship  and  aeat  of  the  Estote- 
villes,  or  Stutevilles.  WiUiam  de  Stuteville,  being  sheriff  of 
yorkshire,  entertained  king  John  at  his  house  in  this  town,  and 
obtained  his  licence  to  fortify  it.  Through  default  of  male  issue, 
it  passed  from  the  Stutevilles  to  the  family  of  Wake,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Hugh  de  Wake  with  the  heiress.  In  the  13th  year  of 
Edward  11.  Thomas  lord  Wake  obtained  a  grant  from  that  prince 
to  hcdd  a  weekly  market  at  Cottingham,  which  has  long  been  dis* 
continued;  and  in  the  lat  year  of  Edward  III.  he  procured  aroyal 
licence  to  fortify  his  manor-house,  and  convert  it  into  a  castle.  Ia 
the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  the  lord  Wake  of  Cottingliam  dyiag 
without  male  issue,  his  three  daughters  were  married  to  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  earl  Powis,  so  that  his 
large  estate  was  divided  into  three  parte,  and  made  three  distinct 
manors,  under  the  denominations  of  Cottingham  Richmond,  Cot* 
tingham  Westmoreland,  and  Cottingham  Powis,  by  which  they 
are  yet  distinguished,  although  they  have  aince  that  time  been  ia 

the  hands  of  several  different  families. 

COUNTY 

*  Here  U  tlmost  Uie  6rtt  ttppeartnce  of  trees,  ibere  being  icarcely  any 
near  Hull 
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COUNTY  OF  KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 

The  viUageB  within  the  county  of  KiDgston-upon-Hall,  are 
Bessie,  Aniaby,  Kirk  Ella,  West  EUa,  Swanland,  and  North 
Ferriby. 

HASSEL,  OR  HE8SLE. 

The  manor  of  Hesale  was  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Estote* 
viBes,  or  Stutevilles^and  a  member  of  the  lordship  of  Cottingham, 
with  which  it  passed  to  the  lord  Wakes;  but  after  that  family  be* 
came  extinct,  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  great  number  of 
different  possessors.  This  village  is  situated  near  the  Mumber, 
between  four  and  five  miles  westward  from  Hull.  It  is  greatly  im- 
proved within  these  late  years;  and  ship-bailding  is  at  present 
carried  on  at  Hessle  Cliff  to  a  very  considerable  extent  There  is 
nn  ancient  ferry  from  Hessle  to  Barton,  in  Lincolnshire,  across  the 
Hnmber,  where  boats  pass  every  day  about  the  time  of  high  water. 
A  little  to  the  westward  of  Hessle,  is  Hesslewood  House,  a  haBd- 
acme  mansion  belonging  to  Joseph  Robinson  Pease,  Esq^  an  emi- 
nent banker  at  Hull.  From  this  house  is  a  veiy  fine  view  of  the 
Humber,  but  less  extensive  than  that  fi'om  the  houses  of  Mr.  Bark* 
Worth,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  others,  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 
'  The  vicars  of  Hessle,  as  vicars  of  Hessle-cum-Hull,  claimed 
various  ecclesiastical  rights  in  the  town  of  Hull  till  the  year  1661, 
when  Trinity  Church  was  Separated  from  Hessle*  and  was  con- 
stituted a  distinct  parish,  by  an  act  of  pariiament  The  Rev. 
Timothy  Raikes,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  family  of  Raikes  of 
Hull,  London^  and  Glouce^r,  was  vicar  of  Hessle^  in  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  last  century.* 

Fh>m  Hessle  a  turnpike  road  leads  northward  to  Beverley,  and 
another  extremely  pleasant  road,  from  which  are  many  views  of 
the  Humber  and  the  Lincolnshire  coasts  runs  westward  through 

the 

*  H«  ditd  A.  P.  I7ti. 
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tiic  villages  of  North  Ferriby  and  Melton,  around  the  Ibet  of  the 
hills  to  Sooth  and  North  Cave. 

MBTU  PERRIBY 

Is  an  ancient  village^  about  three  miles  to  the  westwaid  d 
Hessle,  and  nearly  opposite  to  South  Ferriby,  in  Lincolnshire. 
The  Danes  are  said  to  hsre  landed  at  North  Ferriby,  and  to  ha?e 
burned  down  the  ancient  church,  but  in  which  of  their  inYasioBS 
this  happened,  is  a  matter  not  distinoHy  aaoertained,*  All  ihe 
time  of  the  Doomsday  sonrey,  this  loffdship  was  i^  the  posMs^i 
of  the  family  of  the  Moitimen,  who  oame  from  Normandy  wHb  th€ 
Conqueror.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  it  bdon^ed  to  the  h* 
nous  William  de  la  Pde,  and  at  his  death  devolved  on  his  sob 
Michael,  who  was  ereatedearl  of  SuAiIk,  in  the  reign  of  Riohsrdn. 
It  aiterwards  passed  tlirough  the  hands  of  different  families ;  and 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Robert  Bacott  had  a  handsome  seat  at 
this  place,  and  possessed  eonsfderftble  estates  both  here  and  is 
Hessle  and  SwanlandL  This  gentlemanf,  who  was  a  Roman  Ca* 
tholie,  being  with  his  brother  and  three  of  his  sons  in  ihe  royal 
mrmy  at  the  siege  of  Hull,  his  estates  were  oonfiscated,  and  hit 
whole  property  seized  on  account  of  his  loyalty  to  his  sovereign. 

North  Ferriby  was  formeriy  famous  for  a  magnificent  priory  of 
the  knights  templars,  foundied  about  A.D.  1200,  by  the  krd 
Eustace  Bromfiect  de  Vessi.  f  After  the  suppression  of  that  order 
it  was  changed  into  a  priory  of  Angusttnes.  |  At  the  general  dia- 
Bolution  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  religious  houses,  and  no  re« 
mains  of  it  are  now  to  be  seen.  The  chnreh  of  St.  Mary,  in  Hufl/ 
was  dependent  on  this  priory. 

The  church  of  North  Ferriby,  when  burned  by  the  Danes,  was 

probably 

•  For  remarks  on  the  different  Danish  arniainents  that  entered  the  Uosiber 
fn  the  years  867,  1015,  and  1009,  see  the  note  at  the  article  Hedoo*  in  ihk 
work. 

f  This  family  took  its  name  from  the  irillage  of  Bromfleef,  nearly  oppo»i(e 
to  thf  confluence  of  the  Ouse  and  the  Trent. 

t  fiiutou'i  Monasticun,  p  50. 
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ynbdily  in  a  I^tlle  Hme  after  rekitlty  as  the  ttjk  of  tffhiteetiite 
mpfctrs  ver J  Ancient.  The  preeent  church  indeed  seems  only  to 
he  ft  fart  of  a  more  epacious  stractnre.  It  containa  aome  han^ 
ftome  monamenta  of  marble,  two  of  which  are  erected  to  the  ao^ 
uory  of  the  LiUin^aton  family^  and  one  to  the  memoiy  of  the  pa^ 
rents  of  Sir  Henry  Etheriugton^  Bart. 

North  Ferriby  is  a  pleasant  village^  delightfully  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  and  not  far  from  the  shores  of  the  Humber^  to 
which  there  is  a  gentle  descent.  It  is  adorned  by  the  elegant 
mansions  of  Sir  Henry  Etherington,  Bart  Robert  Carlile  Broad* 
ley,  Esq.  and  others,  who  are,  or  have  Ibnnerly  bec»,  merchants 
mi  UttU. 

SWANLAND 

Is  a  TiDage  delightlully  aitoated,  on  a  very  elevated  gronn^ 
akoot  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  Ferriby,  and  in  the  same  pariaK 
At  this  village  formerly  Irvod  tlie  ancieut  iamily  of  Haldenby,  in 
a  nagniicent  house,  of  which  no  remains  are  left.  Swaaland  is 
oaw  ornamented  with  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Porter,  relict  of  John  Poiw 
ter,  Esq.  merchant  and  alderman  of  Hull.  The  houae  is  a  neal 
and  commodious  building,  in  a  lofty  situation;  and  from  the 
^rounds>  by  the  assistance  of  a  good  ghiss^  ships  may  be  seen  on 
thoir  entrance  into  the  Humber,  at  the  Spurn-poinC  The  land* 
acnpes  seen  from  this  village  are  greatlv  admired  by  atrangen  for 
tiieir  beauty,  yariety,  and  grandeur.  An  elevated  spot  near  Swan* 
land  mill,  commands  a  view  of  the  mouth  of  the  Trent  aud  thf 
country  adjacent,  the  whole  course  of  the  Humber  down  to  the' 
8pam  lights,  the  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  coasts  of  that  riv«c» 
aad  the  low  country  of  Holdemess,  as  for  aa  the  eye  can  ^ead^ 
where  the  distant  prospect  is  bounded  by  the  horizoiL 

ANLABY 
Is  a  well  built  village,  about  two  miles  northward  from  Hessle*. 

•  Hessle  and  Aniaby  are  at  ihe  wes'ern  eitremity  of  the  manhy  plain  m 
which  Hull  is  aituatedh  HcmIc  i«  about  four  miki  and  a  half,  and  Anlakf 
five  nuJei  from  Huii. 
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It  formerly  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of  the  Ankby's^  v]io 
^ri  ved  their  name  from  the  manor.  In  the  year  1 100,  the  heiresa 
#f  that  house  carried  it  by  marriage  into  the  iiauoiily  of  Legaxd, 
which,  till  nearly  the  cloae  of  the  laat  century,  had  resided  hen 
ever  since  the  conquest.  At  thia  time  the  village  is  adorned 
with  some  elegant  seata. 


KIRK-ELLA,  AND  WEST-ELLA, 

Are  about  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Swanland,  and  at  nearly 
th«  same  distance  north-west  firom  Anlaby.  From  the  Dooouday- 
book,  it  appears  that  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  the  village  of 
Kirk-Ella,  was  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  Ralph  de  Mortimer.  In 
this  parish  as  in  well  as  many  others,  the  transmission  of  property 
ia  difHcult  to  trace ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IL  a  great  part  of 
the  lands  in  the  Kirk-Ella,  and  the  hamlet  of  West-Ella,  be- 
longed to  the  lord  Wake  of  Cottingham.  At  present  several 
branches  of  the  ancient  and  fiunoos  mercantile  family  of  Sykes, 
possess  a  large  property  in  this  parish. 

Kirk-Ella  and  West-ElU,  are  in  an  elevate  situation  at  the 
distance  of  somewhat  more  than  five  miles  and  a  half  to  the  west- 
t^rd  of  Hull;  and  many  parts  of  these  villages  command  deligbt* 
ful  prospects  of  that  town  ami  pott,  of  the  river  Hnmber  with 
ships  sailing  in  different  directions,  and  of  the  low  country  of 
Holdemess.  Here  as  well  as  at  Ferriby,  &c.  several  of  the 
wealthy  merchants  of  Hull  have  elegant  places  of  residence.  At 
the  distance  of  about  two  miles  to  the  noiih  of  Kirk-EUa,  on  the 
road  to  south  and  north  Cave,  ia  Raywell,  the  seat  of  Daniel 
Sykes,  esq.  a  beautiful  retreat  in  a  charming  valley,  opening  a 
delightful  view  towards  the  east  In  the  church  at  Kirk-EUa, 
which  appears  to  be  a  very  ancient  structure,  is  a  handsome  liso- 
vmeiil  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Joseph  Sykes,  esq. 
f  vho 
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nho  is  aopposed  to  have  bad  more  cxtensiTe  dealingB  with  the 
nobles  and  merchants  of  Sweden,  than  any  other  person  in 
England. 

At  the  distance  of  one  mile  to  the  westward  of  Ferriby,  and 
about  nine  in  the  same  direction  from  Hnll,  is  Melton,  a  pleasant 
and  handsome  Tillage,  in  the  parish  of  Welton,  in  the  wapentake 
and  liberty  of  Howdenshire.  This  village,  though  withont  the  limits 
pf  the  county  of  Kingston*npon*Hnll,  is  the  favourite  residence 
of  several  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  opulent  town,  among  whom  may 
be  named  B.  Blaydes,  and  J.  Banks,  esqrs.  and  at  Melton-hill  is 
the  seat  of  J.  S,  Williamson,  esq.  ornamented  with  beautiful  plan- 
tations. The  townships  of  Cottingham,  Kirk-Ella,  Swanland,  An- 
laby,  Hessle,  Ferriby,  and  Melton,  occupy  a  beautiful  and  pic- 
loresque  tract  of  country,  adorned  with  a  number  of  elegant 
houses,  belonging  to  the  opulent  merchants  of  Hull,  who,  to  bor- 
row the  expression  of  an  eminent  writer,  enjoy  in  these  delightful 
-viUages  '*  otium  cum  dignttate,''  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  free  frooi 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  town. 


SOUTH  CAVE, 

South  Cave,  probably  taking  its  name  from  the  hollow  in  which 
it  is  placed,  iaa  small  market  and  post  town  in  the  division  of 
Hunsley  Beacon,  situated  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Wolds,  in  a 
Tcry  pleasant  tract  of  country,  about  three  miles  from  the  river 
Hamber,  twelve  miles  and  a  half  nearly  west  from  Hull,  nine  miles 
and  a  quarter  south-west  from  Beverley,  seven  miles  and  a  quarter 
•oath  from  Market-Weighton,  and  about  twelve  miles  nearly  east 
from  Howden.  The  parish  \b  very  extensive,  and  is  under  the  pe- 
cnllar  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  York.  It  compre- 
hends the  townships  of  South-Cave,  Broomfleet,  Faxfleet,  and 
Oamandyke,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south,  for  a  very  considerable 
.yny,  by  the  Humber.  The  church  is  a  plain  and  neat  edifice, 
built,  as  appears  by  an  inscription  on  the  in«idei  in  the  year  1601 , 

Vol.  XVI.  2  N  Thomaf 
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Tlipma^  Flint,  ^icar.  Tlie  nafk^t  is  hv\i  P^i^wpy  ji(iw»<hy,  •* 
Hrhich  a  p-eat  quantity  of  porn  i»  sold,  and  lent  fey  tte  HiimW 
and  its  branches  to  Leeds,  Wakefield,  and  the  other,  populQUs 
tQFpe  qf  the  Wei^t  Ridii^g^  if^  vpsseU,  fFi|i<!b  Mqg  tapk.  cAals^ 
lime,  flag-;stoae$,  frce-stpne,  iiiid  vajripus  q^fgf  articlpa.  Here  i^ 
qIso  a  fair,  which  ii|  very  mupb  frequent^,  ancl  '^  heU  every  year, 
on  Trinity  Monday,  by  a  charter  graphed  at  Vwk  by  king  Ed- 
ward I.  pn  tbe  7\ih  of  M^y,  in  thp  seventh  ye^r  of  his  reiga,  and 
afterwards  confiroied  in  t)ie  twentyrsepDnd  of  Richard  II.  and  tk 
first  of  Henry  IV.  a^  appears  by  i^  "  in^poi^imus''  of  a  iscoid 
in  the  Court  pf  Exchequer,  d^ted  dlst  of  May,  first  year  of 
Henry  IV.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  original  pharter. 
"  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  pf  Englund,  lord  of  Ire- 
land, and  duke  of  Aqvitain,  to  all  archbishops,  bishops,  abbott, 
priors,  earls,  barons,  justices,  sheriffif,  provosts,  officeis,  and«U 
bailiflb  and  others  his  fiiithful  subjects,  greeting.  Know  ye  tbst 
we  have  granted,  and  by  this  our  charter  have  confirmed,  to  our 
beloved  and  faithful  Peter  Dayryll,  that  he  and  bis  heirs  for  ever, 
may  have  one  market  every  week,  on  Monday,  at  his  manor  of 
South  Cave,  iu  the  county  of  York,  and  one  fair  there  every  year* 
for  three  days  to  continue,  to  wit,  on  the  vigil,  on  the  day,  and 
on  the  morrow  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  unless  that  market  and  that 
fair  be  to  the  hurt  of  tUe  n^ighb<^unng  markets  an4  fiMnu  Where- 
fore we  will,  and  (irn^y  copiinand  for  us  and  our  beirs,  tl^at  t|ie 
aforesaid  Peter,  and  \k\u  heirs  for  ever,  may  have  the  aforesaid 
market  and  fair  at  his  m^nor  aforesi^id,  with  all  liberties  and  free 
customs  to  the  said  luarket  apd  fair  belonging,  except  that  market 
and  foir  be  to  the  hurt  of  the  neighbouring  markets  apd  fairs  as 
aforesaid.  Before  the^e  wituetjses  ^he  Reverend  Father  Williaw 
Archbishop  of  York,  Primate  of  England,  Gilbert  of  Clare,  Earl 
of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  Humphrey  of  Bohun,  Earl  of  Here- 
ford .and  Esse?^,  H^ry  Piercy,  Hugh  LeDespencer,  Marmaduke 
of  Thwenge,  Edwardde  Malo*lacu,<  stewai-d  of  our  household,  and 
othelv.  Given  imder  oiur  hand  at  York,  tbe seventh  dayof  Msy> 
in  the  seventh  year  of  our  reign.'' 

f  This 
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Thin  wurket  and  Mr  nofw  belong  40-  H^ry  B.  Barnaid,  Bsq; 

wfe  if  dM  chief  pit^etor  of  the^SfCe.    There  are  inSottth  Cave 

akdliwtck  and  two  manors^  ▼».  South  Cave  East-HaH/ other* 

vife  FuoBeet,  and  Soafch  Cave  West-Hall^  which  were  formerly 

dhriM,  and  held  by  the  Harrisons,  Danbyd,  Vavaeouni,  Girling*' 

$U$,  Washiiigtoiia,  Idles,  and  Loyds,    In  the  23d  of  Charles  I. 

,   A«1>«  1647,  John,  earl  of  Bridgewater,  was  lord  of  the  manor  of 

•  Sentb  Cafe  East-Hall.   These  manore,  with  their  several  estates> 

'.  Iw  all  now  united,  and  belong  to  the  abovementioaed  Henry  B. 

.^  Ibmitfed,  esq.  who  is  also  impropriator  of  the  great  tithes,  and 

■'  )lb«i  of  the  vicarage.    This  township  was  inclosed  by  virtue  of 

'Mtet  of  parliament,  passed  in  the  year  1785^  when  an  allotment 

^nrflBiid  was  given  to  the  vicar  in  lieu  of  the  chief  part  of  the 

f;1ittes:  the  other- tithes,  namely,  the  tithes  of  com,  hay,  wool* 

^'iillamb^  are  paid  in  kind  to  the  impropriator.    The  agistment 

Mhe,  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  confirmed  by  the 

AMe  of  loitls,  belongs  to  the  vicar,  and  is  paid  in  kind. 

■   By  the  Account  taken  in  consequence  of  the  population  act, 

fufeed  in  tixe  year  1801,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  South  CavO^ 

lKlhe!KM  of  April,  1801,  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  seven; 

three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  males,  and  three  hundred  and 

-«ight  females.    By  the  last  census,  the  number  of  inha- 

on  the  27th  of  May,  181 1 ,  was  seven  hundred  and  eighteen, 

three  hundred  and  sixty-six  males,  and  three  hundred  and 

Amo  females.    The  town  was  then  found  to  contain  a  hundred 

■eventy  inhabited  houses,  a  hundred  and  seventy«teven  ft« 

five  uninhabited  houses,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  fiuniliei 

in  agriculture,  forty-three  in  trade,  ud  eighteen  not  it 

tv»  preceding  classes.* 

CAVE  CASTLE. 

^    CTave  Castle,  situated  very  near  South  Cave,  in  a  small  but  ex- 
'  imasly  pleasant  park^with  very  large  gardens,  pleasure-grottnds,&c. 

2N2  is 

*  North  Cafe  is  a  cootiderablc  village,  two  ibUcs  from  South  €•▼•• 
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I 
is  the  seat  and  priacipal  residence  of  Henry  B.  Barnard,  et<|^ 
h  18  snnonnded  by  very  extensive  plantations^  all  planted  by  tha 
present  owner,  and  commands  many  fine  views,  particularly  of 
ihat^^rand  estuary  or  arm  of  the  sea,  the  Humber,  with  the  vessels 
passing  and  repassing,  and  the  'Lincolnshire  coast  well  wooded* 
with  its  villages  and  churches  rising  beyond  that  large  river,  ift 
picturesque  beauty.    The  point  is  also  distinctly  aeen,  where  tha 
two  rivers  Ouse  and  Trent  meet  almost  at  right  angles,  and,  by 
their  junction,  form  the  Humber.    The  mansion-house  of  Cava 
Castle  is  a  large  and  noble  structure,  ornamented  with  a  number  of 
turrets,  battlements,  buttresses,  &c.  &c.  which  give  it  an  sdr  of 
magnificence.   The  embellishments  of  the  interior  conrespond  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  exterior.    It  contains  many  spacious  and  ele- 
gant apartments,  with  a  very  select  and  valuable  collection  of 
pictures,  by  the  best  masters.    Among  these  is  a  portrait  of  the 
late  celebrated  general  George  Washington,  the  American  hero, 
whose  great  grand&ther,  John  Washington,  lived  here,  and  pes* 
sessed  part  of  the  estate,  but  emigrated  from  hence  to  America 
about  the  year  1657,  and  settled  at  Bridges  Creek,  in  the  county 
of  Westmoreland,  in  Virginia,  where  the  fiunily  have  ever  since 
remained.* 

MARKET  WEI6HT0N. 

^  This  is  a  small  mailiet  town  situated  at  the  western  foot  of  the 
Wolds,  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles  to  the  north  of  South  Cave, 
ten  miles  distant  i^om  Beverley,  and  eighteen  from  York,  being 
in  the  road  between  the  two  latter  places.  The  market  is  on 
Wednesday,  and  here  are  two  fairs,  on  the  14th  of  May,  and  2dth 
of  September,  for  horses,  homed  cattle,  and  sheep,  but  noted  for 
the. latter.  By  the  returns  made  in  the  y^ar  1801  ^  the  population 
was  stated  at.  1183  inhabitants.  The  trade  of  this  town  and 
neighbourhood,  is  considerably  increased  by  means  of  a  navigable 

canal 

*  Manbari  Life  of  WnBbiogton,  Vol.  V.  p.  843»  awrgin.  nots. 
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tual  to  tlie  Humber.  Market  Weighton  is  on  the  whole  an 
impronng  town;  the  air  is  healthful,  and  the  roada  are  good. 
The  church  contaiua  nothing  remarkable.  Here  ia  a  methodiBt^ 
•nd  also  an  independent  chapel. 

Market  Weighton  had,  by  all  our  antiquaries,  been  considered 
as  the  Roman  Delgovitia'*^  till  Drake  assigned  that  station  to 
Londesburgh,  or  Londesbrough,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  farther 
to  the  north,  and  his  opinion  is  supported  by  a  great  appearanco 
of  probability.  He  observes  that  no  remains  of  antiquity  can  be 
found  at  Weighton,  to  denote  that  it  has  ever  been  a  Roman 
fltationf.  Near  the  town  indeed,  there  are  many  tumuli,  or  bar* 
rows ;  but  these  appear  to  be  Danish,  rather  than  Roman  menu* 
ments,  and  afford  reason  to  believe,  tliat  this  place  has  been  the 
theatre  of  a  bloody  action  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes,  of 
which  no  account  is  preserved  in  history. 

"  The  stranger  shall  come,  and  build  here,  and  remove  tho 
heaped  up  earth :  a  half  worn  sword  shall  rise  before  him ;  and 
bending  over  it  he  will  say  ''  These  are  the  arms  q[  chiefii  of  old  i 
but  their  names  are  not  in  song.''—- Ossian. — 

These  tumuli  contain  human  bones,  and  the  remains  of  ancient 
armour.  Roman  coins  dso  have  been  found  in  the  inclosure ; 
but  how  they  came  there,  is  unknown.  Supposing,  however,  that 
Delgovitia  was  situated  at  Londesbrough,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Romans  at  that  station  might  have  outposts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Weighton.  But  nothing  can  be  proved  from 
the  fiuding  of  Roman  coins,  which  were  things  of  easy  carriage^ 
and  have  often  been  met  with  where  there  is  not  the  least  proba* 
fcility  that  the  Romans  ever  had  any  station^. 

2Nd  GODMANHAH 

•  See  Camden,  p.  74t,  Gibion't  Edit. 

t  Drake's  Eboracon,  p.  St. 

%  It  it  evident  that  the  Romans,  daring  their  long  possession  of  this  eoun* 
<ry/rattst  have  been  spread  into  every  part  as  agricalturists,  &c.    This  will 
.  consequently  accoont  for  the  dispersion  of  their  coins,  and  other  things  nf 
Kgbt  canriage. 
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GODMAN&AH 

Is  a  small  village,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north-east  of 
Market  Weighton,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  lowest  acclivity  of 
the  Wolds.  Here  was  the  famous  place  of  idol  worship,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Coifi,  the  high  priest  of  the  pagan  religion  at 
York,  when  Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland,  was  converted  to 
Christianity*.  The  present  name  is  so  little  altered  from  that  of 
Godmondingaham,  by  which  it  is  called  in  Bede's  Ecclesiastical 
ttistory,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  same  place. 
1*he  venerable  historian,  indeed,  has  fallen  into  an  obvious  choro- 
graphical  error,  in  describing  the  situation  as  not  fer  from  York; 
and  near  the  Derwent;  for  it  is  scarcely  less  than  eighteen  miles 
from  the  former,  and  at  least  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
the  latterf.  But  Mr.  Burton  excuses  this  mistake  in  regard  to 
distance,  by  observing,  that  Bede  living  a  close  monastic  life  ia 
his  cell,  wrote  of  places  which  he  had  never  seen,  and  that  he 
would  naturally  describe  the  site  of  this  temple  of  idols,  with 
respect  to  the  nearest  and  most  remarkable  ol^ects  in  the  country, 
which  were  certainly  the  city  of  York,  and  the  river  DerwentJ. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  with  regard  to  distance,  magnitude, 
and  many  other  circumstances  and  qualities  of  a  similar  nature, 
it  IS  not  unusual  with  historians  to  indulge  in  an  unwarrantable 
latitude  of  expression.  The  ancient  oame  Godmondingaham, 
however,  does  not  properly  indicate  such  a  structure  as  is  gene- 
mlly  understood  by  the  word  temple,  but  rather  '*  Deomm  septa,'' 
an  inclosure  of  Gods ;  and  Bede  himself  interprets  it  not  **  tem- 
plum,''  but  **  idolomm  locus,'^  a  place  of  Idob.  Burton  thinks 
that  this  expression  might  allude  as  well  to  Roman,  as  to  Saxon 

idols; 

*  Bede's  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  f .  Cap.  13>  and  14. 

t  Mr.  Prake  himself  h  guilty  of  a  mistake  in  making  Godmanham  no 
more  than  siitean  miles  from  York,  and  eight  miles  firom  the  DerweoL 
Ebor.  B.  first  chap.  II.  p.  3K 

%  Burton's  Itiner.  p.  69. 
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iivk;  M  iBdUee,  as  %ffl  m  Br;  Gibbcmi  MMidenr  tbift  mtBif  ri» 
taliohi  lb  sbinjiwhat  I6a  iar  Mramed^  and  agrees  in  Ak  condssioii 
HM  thia  vat  vM  k  taiirpte  eMik  of  Rdmaa  worships  or  construe* 
tifo ;  b^  a  place  Mlicated  to  th^  Saxon  id6Iatry;  and  inclosiod 
with  a  hedge  instkui  of  wdls*.  Drrite  conttidonr  It  as  ejtttemely 
probable  that  the  chtirK  at  GodmanKam^  stands  otr  the  site  of  this 
ceMhraled  ^koo  of  idol  trotfvhip. 


LONDESBROUGH. 

The  village  of  Londesburgh,  or  Londesbroifgh.  is  nearly  tliireo 
Mies  to  the  Mrth  of  M ai^ket  Weighto/n,  and  is  in  tftt  probability 
the  ancient  Delgovitia.  This  ap{>ears  to  have  been  first  dis* 
covered,  or  at  least  first  announced  to  the  world,  by  the  cele- 
brated historian  of  York,  and  various  circumstances  concur  to 
give  weight  to  his  opinion.  The  Roman  road  from  Brough,  is 
•co^itinued  in  a  direct  line  to  Londesbrough  park,  and  without  men- 
tioning the .  Roman  coins;  a  great  many  repositories  of  the  d^&d 
lave  been.^iscov^red  in  digging  in  different  parts  Of  the  viHag^e, 
the  park,  and  the  gardens.  The  bones  were  found  to  Ire  in  puro 
clean  chalk,  seven,  eight,  or  more  bodies  together,  side  by  side, 
very  fresh  and  entire,  though  in  some  places  not  above  twenty,  or 
twenty-two  inches  below  the  Surfaeef .  These  circumstances 
seem  to  indicate  a  Roman  station  ;  and  it  could  be  no  other  than 
Delgovitia,  which,  according  ta  the  distances  marked-  in  the  iti- 
nerary of  Antoninus,  must  have  been  somewhere  in  this  neigh* 
bouriioodt. 

Londesbrough  was  for  several  centuries  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
ancient  and  famous  family  of  the.  Cliffords.    In  tlie  early  part 

2N4  of 

*  Gibton'i  notes  on  Camden,  p.  742,  &c.  Drake's  Eboracnro,  p.  SS.  fol. 
t  brake's  Ebor.  p.  S3. 

t  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  distances  in  tb'e  fir^t  Iter,  argres  as  well  ^ilh 
liondesbrough,  as  Wrighton. 
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of  the  seTenteenth  centary^  Sir  Erancifl  ClifiM  of  LbvAtimmfjk, 
Bueceeded  his  brother  Gewge  in  the  earldom  of  Gvmberiind. 
UiB  eon  Henry,  was  the  fifth  and  last  earl  of  thai  fiunily.  The 
only  daughter  and  heireas  of  that  nobleman  was  married  to  the 
earl  of  Cork,  from  whom  his  grace,  the  present  dnke  of  DeTon- 
shire,  who  possesses  this  estate,  is  descended. 

The  mansion  at  Londesbrough,  is  very  pleasantly  situated, 
being  suirounded  with  a  variety  of  charming  landscapes,  and 
commanding  beautiful  prospects.  It  also  contains  several  nobk 
.  and  spacious  apartments;  but  as  the  late  dnke  of  Devonshirs 
had  not  for  many  years  made  it  his  residence,  no  great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  its  decoration. 

The  other  places  most  worthy  of  notice  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Market  Weightou,  are  these. 


HOUGHTON, 

About  six  miles  to  the  south,  the  seat  of  PhOip  Langdale,  esq^ 
in  a  sheltered  situaUon  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Wolds :  the 
house  is  handsome,  and  the  pleasure  grounds  are  agreeable. 

EVERIN6HAM, 

The  seat  of  Maxwell  Constable,  esq.  is  five  miles  west  fnm 
Market  Weighton,  and  about  six  miles  nearly  sooth  firom  Pock- 
lingtou.  The  mansion  is  a  large  and  lofty  building  of  brick,  of* 
modem  erection,  with  three  fronts,  towards  the  east,  the  south, 
and  the  west,  the  two  former  fiicing  the  park,  which  is  of  a  very 
considerable  extent*  The  country  all  around  being  perfectly  flat, 
the  house  can  have  no  prospect,  except  from  the  upper  stories, 

which 

*  In  this  district,  between  Market  Weighton  and  Howdei^  tlie  genUettCB't 
houses  are  all  bailt  of  brick. 
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WbMi  tommuiA  Ti«ipi  oftlie  westeni  edge  of  the  Wolds,  as  well 
as  nver  the  kteb  toiraHs  Yerk  and  Howden.  On  the  north 
side,  howerer,  art  has  ereated  a  landscape  whioh  nature  had  de* 
nied.  Between  the  house  and  the  gardens  is  a  fine  canal,  resem* 
hling  a  natural  riTor,  with  an  island  of  oonsideraUe  extent  in  the 
middle,  dividing  it  into  two  branches,  over  which  are  two  wooden 
hfidges,  the  ivholeprodncing  a  pleaMing  eflfect  Near  the  entranea 
into  the  gardens  is  a  Saxon  font,  which  was  formerly  ia  the  pariah 
ahnrch.  This  venerable  piece  of  antiquity  is  of  a  circnlar  form, 
and  rudely  carved^on  the  outside  with  uncouth  figures  of  animals^' 
Sec  In  the  house  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  king  Charles  I.  on 
horseback,  by  Vandyke,  fhll  size,  and  valued  by  oonaoissenrs  at 
a1 


HOLME,  ON  SPALDING  MOOR. 

Five  miles  south-west  from  Market-Weighton,  and  in  the  road 
from  that  town  to  Howden,  is  the  seat  of  the  Honourable  William 
Stourton,  son  of  lord  Stonrton.  This  village  is  remaikaUe  fcr 
a  hill  which  appears  to  be  scarcely  less  than  forty  yards  in  per- 
pendicular height,  by  an  easy  ascent  from  an  almost  circular  base, 
in  the  middle  of  that  vast  level  which  stretches  from  the  Wolds  tsr 
tbe  Ouse;  and  even  extends  bx  beyond  that  river  into  the  West* 
Riding.  From  the  summit  is  seen  an  extensive  prospect  of  the 
flat  country,  in  which  Howden  church  and  the  cathedral  of  York> 
are  prominent  objects :  towards  the  east  the  view  is  beautifully 
terminated  by  the  Wolds  stretching  in  a  long  line  from  north  to 
south.  The  seat  of  the  Honourable  William  Stourton  is  a  large 
building  of  brick,  erected  at  different  periods :  and  his  plantations 
and  grounds  extend  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  But  this  place  having 
only  been  recently  made  a  family  residence,  after  having  been  neg^ 
lected  for  several  years,  it  yet  wants  many  embellishments  of  which 
Nature  has  rendered  it  suscqitible.  By  a  judicious  disposition  of 
pfauitatiotts  and  walks  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  with 

opening* 
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ojpeDiiigB  8l  |HPopev  intemk^  wmnBiM^ng  nefni  of  tiw  couMrjry 
it  would  be  ^y  to  forn^  ftt  nq  very^gfeat.jei(i6miByii.raa9B«f^ 
](lemure«groo]icUi,  wbicli^  in  magiiifiteaee  ami  f iHoietfie  beaiilgr^ 
i|ot  many  places  m  England  conld  exod. 

This  estate  vas^  during  ike  space  of  sevtial  eentafies^.pooseistf 
by  the  Constables  of  Flambroiigb^  of  wboni  H  tras  pnichased  by 
the  celebrated  Sir  Maimaduke  Letngdale,  one  of  tke  bravest  geiie- 
nds  of  king  Charles  I.  and  his  steady  adbefentib  all  bis  wtahk^ 
tones.  Sir  Marmaduke  baving  distinguished  bimsdf  1^  bis  loy- 
alty to  bis  sovo^iga,  and  by  bis  military  talmts  innag  the  civil 
irar,  was^  after  the  restoration,  created  a  pieer,  Jby  tbe  title,  of 
Baion  Langdale*  On  the  death  of  tin  last  loid  Langdale,  the 
male  line  of  the  family  became  extinct,  and  the  estate  develTsd 
on  his  lordship's  daughter  and  heiress  the  consort  of  the  right 
honourable  Charles  lord  Stonrton,  whose  son,  the  honourable 
William  Stourton,  now  iMkes  the  maaor*hoiiae  bis  residence. 

The  Tery  reverend  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  resides  here  in 
4  handsome  house  at  the  fodt  of  the  bill  on  the  norChefn  side,  ill  a 
vetked  situation,  amidst  TeMmt  pleasure-groundks,  a^  ^t^  A 
Ihriving  trees,  compomng  an  agreeable  rural  reti^l 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Torre's  MSSi  thut  the  cbuKib  of  UcitAe  afk)^ 

$palduigMoo#  was  a  rectory,  the  patrons  of  wIUch>ittonfr  A.  ^.  1299^ 

were  Sir  William  Constable,  of  Ftambroiijfh-,  and  his  destteii&tttif. 

But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  Sir  Rob^  CoMstaMe  bcin^  iU 

tainted  of  high  treason,  this  rectory  W«i  fbffeit^  to  the  crb>^  :i^ 

and  it  continued,  except  for  a  shsirt  interral,  to  be  the  j^rojierty 

of  the  crown,  from  the  year  1587  to  1613  inclitoive.    The  patrd- 

nage,  soon  sfter  this  last-mentioned  date,  wa^  vMed  in  tAe  mistei 

and  feUows  of  St  John's  CoUegCi  Cambridge;  snd  it  remstras^h^' 

their  possessioA  at  the  present  time.    The  tery  reverend  the 

Dean  of  Peterborooglk  is  the  present  i^ctoh 

.         Thia 

*  Some  of  the  military  perforiminces  of  this  able  cotniwitider  wiir  be  meA- 
tioned  under  the  article  Pontefract 
t  See  article  Holl,  m  this  work. 
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This  pvisliclmroli  hal  the  titl#  oC  All  SuBtt,  whieh  iiretaiiiei 
IB  tbe  ywur  1433;*  bvt  tbe  annual  feast  of  the  dedicatMNi  of  the 
peaent  chnrch  ia  now,  and  has  been  from  time  imawinorml,  kept 
on  the  29th  of  Angust,  if  thai  day  fall  on  Sunday,  and  if  not,  em 
the  Sand  y  fbUowkig.  The  20th  of  Augnst  is  the  day  on  whieh 
ioba  the  Bapfciat  was  beheaded ;  and  it  ia  now  the  preTailing  opi* 
nion  that  he  ia  the  saint  t0  whom  the  present  ehvrch  was  dedi* 


Beaidea  theparkh  chareh^  there  waa  a  chapel  at  Holme  caHei 
the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  and,  m  aU  probabUity,  dedicated  M 
thai  saint  "  la  this  chapel  waa  foanded  a  chantry  by  Sir  Mar* 
madoke  ConataUe,  af  Fhimbmugh,  A.  D.  1349;  and  he  and  Ua 
deaeendanta  preaented  caatarists^  or  chaplains  to  it,  Until  tbe  year 
ld32  incloaiYe.  Sir  Mamadake  granted  to  John  Champneya^ 
the  Aval  olMfiain,  and  hiasacoessors  for  ever,  one  nessnage,  sixty 
acvea  of  land,  and  one  acre  of  meadow,  in  the  town  and  territorlea 
ef  Holnie»  for  them  to  celebrate  divine  services  ibr  ever  in  the  said 
chapel  of  St  Nieholaa,  for  the  good  eatate  of  the  said  Sir  Manaa- 
dake,  hia  wife  Joan,  and  William  de  la  Zonch,  archbishop  of 
York,  while  IWing,  and  for  their  soula  alter  death/'f  A  niea* 
avage,  in  all  probability  that  whioli  is  mentioned  in  this  endow- 
ment, is  known  at  thia  day  by  the  name  of  Chapel-honae ;  and  thtf 
amall  aacent  on  which  it  stands  is  called  Chapel-hill. 

The  village  of  Holme  is  sitaated  in  the  plain  below ;  but  thtf 
chnrch  stands  on  the  lofty  summit  of  the  hill,  and  waa  perhapa 
placed  there  to  serve  as  a  landmark  to  travellers  in  crossing  those 
extensive  morasses,  with  which  this  part  of  the  country  formerly 
abounded.  Tradition  has  handed  down  an  acconnt  which  may 
serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ancient  state  of  this  district.  On  the 
€^ge  of  Spalding-moor  was  a  cell,  founded  either  by  one  of  the 
Vavasours  of  Spaldington,  or  of  the  Constables  of  Holme,  for  two 

monks, 

♦John  Constable,  of  Wolnie  gntrteman,  by  his  Will,  dated  on  Monday 
before  the  feast  of  9t.  John  the  Baptist.  A.  D.  1377,  directs  his  body  to  be 
iM  in  the  psrish  church  of  Al!  Sainis  at  Holme.— 7i>rrr. 
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monks^  whote  employmeiit  was  to  guide  ttmyeOers  over  these 
dreary  waatea :  while  one  of  them  acted  as  conductor^  the  other 
iaqiiored^  hy  prayer^  the  protection  of  Heaven  for  those  that  were 
expoaed  to  the  dangera  of  the  road;  and  these  officea  they  alter* 
nately  performed.  It  ia  generally  anppoaed  that  thia  eatablish- 
ment  was  at  Wdham*bridge,  on  the  little  river  Fonlnesa^  about 
four  milea  from  Holme^  and  three  miles  from  Howden^  and  in  the 
preaent  road  between  these  two  places.  Some,  however,  think 
H  more  probable  that  the  cell  was  at  Monk-fann,  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Barnard  Claikaon,  of  Holme-honse.  The  sitnations  are 
equally  fit  for  the  purpose,  being  both  on  the  edge  of  the  moor; 
and  Uie  name  of  Monk*farm,  as  w^  as  the  site  of  a  small  bttilding 
noated  round,  seems  to  favor  the  opinion  that  thia  was  the  place 
of  the  cell  in  question ;  w  perhaps  there  may  have  been  two  or 
more  eatablishments  of  this  nature,  a  oircnmstance  which  does  not 
appear  improbable.*  At  present,  indeed,  when  these  exteasive 
wastes  are  wdl  drained,  inclosed,  and  cultivated,  overspread 
with  well  built  form-houses,  and  crossed  by  excellent  turnpike-* 
roads  from  Howden  to  Market-Weighton,  and  from  Howden  to 
Cave,  a  stranger  can  scarcely  conceive  how  any  danger  conld 
«ver  be  apprehended  in  travelling  through  such  a  districtf  But 
there  are  persons  yet  living,  who  can  remember  the  time  when 
any  one  unacquainted  with  the  country,  would  have  found  it  both 
a  difficult  and  dangerous  attempt  in  foggy  or  stormy  weather,  to 
cross  the  common  without  a  oonductw.^ 

POCK. 

*  The  reader  maj  perhaps  have  heard  of  a  similar  e^ablUhneat  for  goidiiig 
.traveUers  orer  the  Alps;  and  he  will  recollect  what  has  been  taid  c9nccniiog 
the  hospital  at  Flixton,  neur  Huiumanby,  ice. 

t  The  act  of  parliament  for  the  inclosure  of  Holme  was  obtamed  in  the  jrear 
1775. 

X  A  ttatemeot  of  the  rate  of  mortality,  proportioned  to  populatioD»  in  this 
flat  and  moorish  tract  of  country  before  the  indotorea,  would  be  extreaely 
interesting,  as  it  would  tend  to  shew  the  effects  of  drainage  and  cultivation  on 
the  atmosphere.    But  unfortunately,  no  documents  of  that  kind  have  beea 

pfSMTVCC* 
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POCKUNGTON. 

It  a  tmall  market  town^  situated  in  the  level  eountry,  abenl 
two  miles  from  the  western  edge  of  the  Wolds^  and  twelve  miles 
and  a  half  to  the  east  of  York.  It  contains  about  1,600  inhabit* 
ants.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  four  annual  feir»» 
Tiz.  on  the  7th  of  March,  6th  of  May,  5th  of  August,  and  Bth  of 
November. 

AtWaplington,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Pocklington,  is  a 
handsome  se^t  belonging  to  Thomas  Charterton  Esq.  and  about 
Ibar  miles  a»d  a  half  to  the  eastward,  is  Warter  Hall,  which  has 
lomg  been  the  residence  of  the  honourable  &mily  of  the  Penning* 
t»]is.  Baronets.  At  Warter  there  was  formerly  a  priory  of  An- 
guatines,  (bunded  by  Geoffirey  Fitz  Pain,  A.  D.  1132.  About 
the  time  of  the  dissolution,  it  was  the  residence  of  a  prior  and 
ten  canons;  and  its  revenue  amounted  to  1431.  78.  8d.  according 
1^  Dttgdale'8 account  or  2211.  dtt.  lOd.  by  Speed's  valuation.* 


MELBURN, 

About  five  miles  south-west  from  Pocklington,  and  twelve  miles 
south-east  from  Yoik,  is  the  aeat  of  Sir  Henry  Vavasour,  Baronet 
Th^mansifm  is  situated  in  the  flat  country,  extending  westward 

from 

preflerved.  At  pratent,  howaver,  the  pmrbh  of  Holme,  though  alinott  in  the 
centre  of  tbete  moori,  sppeart  to  be  as  healthful  as  most  other  parts  of  Iht 
country,  the  proportion  of  deaths  being  annually  about  one  in  54  or  55.  The 
popolatioo  in  1801,  was  1094;  and  in  1811,  about  11  St,  During  the  lau 
three  yean,  tlM  whole  namber  of  births  was  1S7,  of  burials  60,  and  of  nlir. 
fiages  t9.  In  the  5 ear  la  11,  no  fewer  than  23  marriages  took  place  before 
the  98th  of  NoTorober !  an  astonishing  increase.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
^at  about  the  jrear  1804,  no  fewer  than  75  persons  emignted  f^oro  this  pari^ 
V^  America.  All  of  them,  except  one  person,  were  iifing  in  1811. 
»  BurtonH  Monast.  p.  381—384. 
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fiom  the  fi>ot  of  the  Wolds,  on  a  gently  rising  groand,  in  a  fine 
pariL,  ornamented  with  Inxariant  pkntattons,  displaying  a  variety 
of  foliage.  The  house  is  a  handsome  brick  edifice,  and  the  np- 
penaost  story  of  the  eastern  front,  commands  agreeable  views  of 
the  western  accliTities  of  the  Wolds,  and  Holme-hill  on  Spalding 
moor,  with  the  qhorch  on  its  summit ;  but  on  the  western  side  of 
tbd  boose,  the  prospects  are  impeded  by  plantations.* 


STAMFORD  BRIDGE^ 

Eight  mQes  northwest  from  Pocklington,  and  seven  miles  and 
a  half  north-east  from  Yoric,  is  supposed  by  Drake  to  be  the  an- 
cient Derventio,  although  Camden  fixes  that  Reman  station  at 
Aldby,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  northward,  f  Both  those 
places  are  situated  on  the  Derwent,  Aldby  on  the  eastern  bank, 
and  Stamford  Bridge  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  and  the  distance 
•f  Derventio  from  York,  ais  marked  in  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus, 
corresponds  with  either  situation.  {  Aldby,  however,  bears  in  its 
name,  which  signifies  an  old  habitation,  an  indelible  mark  of  its 
antiquity  ;  and  the  Saxons,  in  giving  it  this  appellation,  shew  it 
to  have  been  a  place  of  some  note  before  their  arrival.  Drake 
tbe^refertf  sup^se^,  with  no  small  degree  of  piobabiUly>  thai  Aid-  • 
by  was  a  Roman  villa,  or,  mansion,  built  for  the  residence  of  the 
prefect  of  the  detachment,  constantly  stationed  at  Derventio,  as 
an  out-post,  or  guard,  to  the  city  of  York,  and  that,  being  after* 
wards  converted  into  a  royal  palace  by  the  Northumbrian  kings,  it 
was  the  place  where  the  life  of  Edwtu  was  attempted  by  an  aasas* 
sin,  as  already  related.  §     At  the  same  time,  he  observes,  that  as 

thd 

•  Lsdy  VaTssovr  It  a  detcendani  of  the  VaTssQan,  tif  SpaldingtMi,  vIm 
were  s  bnnch  of  the  encient  and  hoiuMinible  fsnily  of  the  Vavtioan  of 
Healewood,  w  will  hereafter  be  more  particularly  aoted, 

t  Cand.  Brit.  p.  735.  Othtou'a  Edit.    Drak«*a  Ehor.  p.  39. 

}  Iter.  Autonini  U 

§  See  the  story  ia  Bede»  lib.  9,  cap.  9. 
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tk$  only  poiRl  belweep  VMiou  wul  the  Oiis^  vkstfe  the  Derveril 
w/w  frr^bl^  va«  at  fitamlbrd,  er,  Staiudbrd  Bridge,  aod  a&  thk 
IUii|«ii«  hiiibt  no  brUgeeover  the  metn,  bet  carefully  guarded 
the  f<MPds,  the  ancient  Denrentio  must  have  been  at  this  place.* 

Stamfolrd  Bridge,  hewever,  and  its  vicinity,  are  ikmooa  on'aao- 
ther  acoeuBt,  aod  ought,  by  eveiy  Englishmaii,  to  be  eoQaidered 
^B  cbiai^ic  grouad.  For  at  this  place  was  fought,  oyi  the  SSrd  of 
September  1066,  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  decisire  batUea  re- 
corded in  oar  national  annals.  Tosti,  or  Toston,  the  banished  eari 
of  NorthuBihei^aHd,  desirous  of  wresting  the  crown  from  bisbrol 
ther,  Harold  II.  had  persuaded  Harfitgar,  king  of  Norway,  to  un- 
dertake the  conquest  of  England.  The  Norwegian  fleet  saileA 
up  the  Hnmber,  and  entering  the  Ouse,  proceeded  as  far  as 
Riocal,  about  ten  miles  below  York.  Here  the  Norwegian  mc^ 
narch  and  the  Epglish  rebel  lauded  their  forces,  and  ravaged  the 
country  in  a  horrible  manner.  The  earls  Morcar  and  Edwin,  hav^ 
ing  levied  some  troops  in  haste,  attempted  to  stop  their  progress, 
but  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  almost  their  whole  army ;  and 
the  Norwegians  advancii)g  to  York,  that  city  was  obliged  to  sui^ 
render,  f.  Harold,  in  the  mean  while,  made  a  rapid  march  from 
the  south  towards  Yoik,  which  the  Norwegians  evacuated  at  his 
approach,  and  took  a  position  at  Stamford  Bridge,  oq  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Derwent,  with  their  left  wing  extending  towards  thfe 
Ouse,  where  their  fleet  lay  ready  to  receive  them  in  case  of  neh 
cessity.  Harold,  expecting  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  was  sensible  that  his  affiiirs  would  not  admit 
of  delay,  and  immediately  marched  from  York  to  attack  them  in 
their  entrenchments.  The  Norwegians  were  so  advantageously 
posted  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
attack  them  in  any  other  point  than  by  the  bridge,  of  which  they 
were  masters.  Notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  Harold,  knowing  the 
necessity  of  coming  immediately  to  action,  ordered  an  ai^ault  to 

be 

•  nraLe's  Ebor.  p.  33. 34. 

t  Tbii  battle  was  fought  at  Fulford,  near  York.  Drslie'i  Ebor.  {>.  43 
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be  made  on  the  bridge^  which  the  Norwegians  atontly  defended, 
but  they  oooM  not  withstand  the  efibrts  of  the  English,  though 
animated  by  the  astoniriiing  valour  of  one  of  tjieir  own  men,  who 
is  said  to  have  singly  maintained  the  post  against  the  assailants, 
^11  he  had  killed  forty  of  them  with  his  own  hand.  The  brave 
Norwegian  atlength  being  slain,  Harold  became  master  of  the 
bri^^,  and. passing  his  army  over,  burst  upon  the  enemy's  camp. 
•It  is  doubtM  whether  England  had  ever  before  been  the  theatre 
of  so  bloody  a  conflict,  between  two  so  numerous  armies.*  The 
)»ttle  Uuited  from  seven  in  the  morning,  till  three  in  the  afternoon; 
when,  after  one  of  the  most  obstinate  engagements,  recorded  in  his* 
tory,  the  Norwegians  were  totally  routed.  Uar£iger,  king  of  Nor^ 
way,  and  Tosti,  the  rebellious  brother  of  Harold,  were  both  slain, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  their  army  perished.  The  king  of  England, 
whose  presence  was  necessary  in  the  south,  to  oppose  the  invasios 
from  Normandy,  permitted  Olaus,  son  of  Harfiiger,  to  retire  with  die 
few  troops  who  had  escaped  the  slaughter;  and  twenty  small  ships 
sufficed  to  cairy  back  the  remains  of  that  formidable  army,  which 
-had  come  in  two  hundred  from  Norway.f  The  booty  taken  by  the 
.conquerors  was  very  great,  since  there  was  found  in  the  camp  all 
that  the  Norwegians  had  brought  from  home,  and  all  tiiey  had  ob- 
tained by  plunder  after  their  landing.  Adam  of  Bremen  says, 
that  the  quantity  of  gold  was  so  great,  that  twelve  stout  men  could 
scarcely  carry  it;  but  this  assertion  appears  improbable.  Nor> 
way  waa  a  country  where  the  precious  metals  did  not  abound:  in 
consequence,  there  was  little  probability  that  the  Norwegians  should 
bring  mnch  of  it  from  home,  and  if  we  consider  the  scarcity  of 
gold  in  those  days,  it  appears  equally  impnobable,  that  they  should 
have  obtained  any  snch  quantity  in  York  and  its  vicinity,  which 
had  been  the  limits  of  their  conquests. 

WlLBERFOSS 

*  Each  consisting  of  60,000  men.  Raptn  withTindall's  notes,  I.  p.  140. 
t  Ingulph.  p.  69. 

E»pin  says  500  sail,  which  for  an  army  of  60,000,  would  have  been  only 
ItO  men  to  each  ship.  I.  p.  14^). 
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WILBERFOSS, 


AiNmtfittf  miles  west  from  Pocklington^  is  only  remarkable  far 
the  site  of  a  religioiw  house,  of  which  nothing  now  remains;  and 
for  having  been  th^  ancient  seat  of  the  family  of  Wilberfoss,  which 
is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  place,  and  to  haveflourish- 
ed  here  ever  since  the  conquest;  till  William  Wilberfosa  esq.  who 
was  bom  A.  D.  1710,  sold  the  family  estate  and  the  mansion.  -* 
W.  Wilberlbrce,  esq.M.^P.  for  the  county  of  York,  so  deservedly  cele- 
brated for  his  senatorial  abilities  and  his  extensive  philanthropy,  is 
a  descendant  of  this  ancient  and  honorable  &mily.  Wilberfoss  is 
now  the  property  and  seat  of  R.  Wright,  esq.  Some  remains  of 
the  Romans  have  been  found  in  these  parts.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year  1810,  a  servant  of  Mr.  Agar  ploughing  in  a  field  near  Lang-  ' 
wit&,  in  the  parish  of  Wheldrake,  about  three  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  theDerwent,  and  four  miles  south-east  from  York,  turned 
up  a  great  number  of  Roman  silver  coins  in  excellent  preservation, 
among  which  were  those  of  Severus  and  his  consort  Julia,  and 
also  of  his  sons  Geta  and  Caracalla,  with  others  of  Adrian  and 
Commodus,  one  of  Vespasian  and  some  of  the  empresses  Faustina, 
Ucilla,  and  PlantUhL"^ 

ESCRICk, 

Situated  near  the  Onse,  about  twdve  miles  aoolh-west  frma 
Pocklington,  and  six  miles  nearly  south  from  York,  is  the  seat  of 
Richard  Thompson,  esq.  The  mansion  is  large  and  appears  to  have 
been  built  at  different  periods.  It  stands  in  a  level  country  abound- 
ing with  wood,  which  obstructs  the  prospects,  and  prevents  the 
house  from  being  seen  at  any  great  distance. 

Alittlemore  to  the  soulii,  or  rather  the  south-east,  is  Kelfield  hallj 
in\he  parish  of  Sttllingfleet,  formerly  the  residenoeof  the  Stilling- 

VoL  XVL  2  0  ton 

*  TansUna,  oonsott  of  Anteniu  Pios ;  Laeilla,  j^augbUr  of  M.  Aorsllot ; 
and  cooMit  of  Veros ;  Plaotills  wife  of  CaracaUs, 
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ton  hmly,  afterwards  of  the  Rev.  —  Stillingfleet,  and  at  present 
of  Barnard  Clarkson,  Eaq.  This  parish  was  once  the  residence  of 
the  StiDingfleet  UaxWy,  of  which  the  celebrated  bishop  of  thai 
name^  was  a  descendant 

HOt^^CEN, 

Siti^ited  about  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  die  Cose, 
twelve  miles  south-west  of  Market  ^^elghton,  and  at  the  sanie  dir 
tance  nearly  west  from  South  Cave,  is  a  small  town  containing 
1812  inhabitants,  which  is  an  increase  of  260  within  the  bstta 
years.  Froin  the  parish  register,  hoVever,  it  appears  that  tbe 
annual  mortality  has  been  at  the  least  one  in  thirty-tour  or  thirty- 
five,  a  circumstance  which  in  so  small  a  town  does  not  indicate  a 
Tery  high  degree  of  salubrity.*  H^re  is  a  very  good  market  on 
^Saturday,  and  ihree  annual  fairs,  of  which  one  is  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  January,  another  on  the  second  Tuesday  after  the 
lith  of  July;  anil  on  the  second  of  October,  and  the  sixprece- 
\Bng  days,  is^ield  one  of  the  greatest  horse-fairs  in  England. 

This  town  is  of  cohsiderabte  antiquity,  but  it  contains  nothing 
remarkable  except  its  church,  formerly  eollegtate,  and  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  palace  of  « the  bishops  of  Durham.  The  manor  ud 
church  of  Howden  or  Hoveden,  W  originally  belonged  to  tbe 
abbey  of  Peterboro«gh,  but  previous  to  the  conpiest  they  bad 
been  wrested  firom  that  monastery  on  account  of  its  fliabOity  « 
n^lectof  payiiig  the  tax  called  Dane  gelt,  which  w&s  levied  widi 
such  rigour  for  the  i^ace  of  nearly  forty  years,  from  tile  reiga^^ 
Ethelred  II.  to  that  of  Ownte,  that  inch  as  were  not  able  to  ftff, 
lost  their  lands  and  eatatee.f    Tht^  church  and  manor  therefore 

Being 

*  The  number  of  buriala  at  Howden  dnring  the  last  ten  jean  has  aacmDtsd 
to  609,  or  aboQf  61  annnally ;  and  if  we  make  tbe  utmost  ailowaoee  for  tb« 
adjacent  townships  which  sre  within  the  {MMrish  and  bury  there,  the  ooitsiitj 
wil!  at  the  least  be  as  great  as  ii  here  stated. 

t  White't  hift  FctcrbonAigh,)*.  40«  3ra» 
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being;  in  the  king's  fcanda  dnring  the  i^ign  of  E4#MPd  the  Con- 
fesser,  csme  with  Ifae  cMim «•  Witliam the'Conqoetor,  wJiogave 
them  to  WiDiam  -die  Carileiiiro  hiahop^  Burham.  TUm  ^nrelate 
having  obtained  a  ecmfiniialien  of  the  gnuol  from  pope  Gregory 
VII.  codferrad  the  eli«rch'«n4  its  aj^nrtenanoefi  on  the  monks  of 
Dnrbam,  hut  resinned  Hhe  manor,  whkh  still  belongs  to  tiiat  see. 
Thos  the  prior  and  eORVvntef  Durham  aequtred  an  extensive  juris- 
diction in  Mowden  nnd  tlie  dietri<ft  «^  Howdenshm,  and  over  the 
church  of  Howden  and  chapek  Within  that  libeity.  This  jurisdie- 
tien^  wlrieh  is  new  n  peooHar  under  Ike  dean  and  chapter  of  Dor- 
kam,  comprises  Howden,  Laxtim  dmpel,  Barmby  chapel,  fiast- 
ringtsb,  HemingbiwQgh,  Bartky  diapd,  Holtby,  Brantiugkara, 
Skipwitii,  EUeileer  ckapel,  Maoktoft,  Welton,  and  Walkington. 

The  church  of  Howden  was  at  first  a  rectory  parochial  in  the 
patronage  of  the  prior  and  convent  of  i>arham.*  In  the  thirteenth 
aentury  a  bull  being  issned  by  the  pope  for  the  ajq>rofpriation  of 
Howden  dinreh,  for  an  adcMion  of  sixteen  monks,  Hngk  de  Dar- 
lingtoB,priorof  Durham,  at  a  considerable  expense,  procured  the  ap- 
pointment to  be  changed  into  prebends.f  Accordingly  on  thesixthof 
March  A.  D.  1367,  Waher  Gifford,  archbishop  of  York,  after  setting 
forth  that  the  psrish  ehnroii  of  Howden  was  very  wide  and  bffge, 
and  the  rents  and  profits  so  much  abounding  as  to  be  sufBcient  for 
many  spiritual  men,  ordained  at  the  instance  and  petition  of  his 
chapter  of  York,  that  lliere  might  -be  prebends  endowed  out  of  the 
sawanesof  the  church,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  prior  and  convent 
of  Durham,  appointed  that  there  should  be  five  prebends  for  ever; 
and  each  of  them  to  maintain,  at  his  own  proper  costs,  a  priest,  and 
clerk  in  holy  orders,  to  administer  in  the  same,  in  a  canonical  habit» 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  church  of  York,  and  to  observe  the 
same  mode  of  singing  as  that  of  York,  except  in  matins,  which 
they  should  say  in  the  juoming  fitf  the  parish ;  and  one  of  them 
who  sfaottld  he  the  most  fit  was  to  hereetor  af  the  choir,  and  or- 

20  d  dain 

•  MSS.  penes.  Rev.  T.  Rudd. ' 
>    t  Haubaiuoii't  Hkt.  Pttrbsm,  IT.  p.  77. 
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dain  ihin||:8  belongyirg  to  dm^&  service ;  and  eiMsh  ef  tiiem  «8  an  h^ 
domadary  was  orderly  to  keep  his  turn  and  aenrediecareeftheparuii 
by  his  respective  priest  in  the  portion  assigned  to  him.  Maoyotha 
regulations  were  made  concerning  the.  prebends,  their  revenues, 
tithes,  &c.  which  it  would  be  tedions  and  oninta'estiQg  to  enmae- 
rate.*  But  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  year  1267,  a  sixlh 
prebend  was  added  to  the  five  originally  established.  Prior  to  tbs 
dissolution  of  religious  houses,  the  six  prebends  collectively  woe 
valued  at  1011.  18s.  gross  rents,  and  631.  18b.  4d.  net  revenue. 

The  collegiate  church  of  IJlowden  was  dissolved  in  the  ^rstyev 
of  Edward  VI.  and  the  temporalities  thereby  became  vested  in  th* 
crown.  Thus  they  remained  till  January  19th«.1582,  when  qveea 
Elizabeth  granted  them  by  letters  patent  to  Edward  Frosty  aai 
John  Walker,  their  heurs  and  assigns  for  ever.f 

In  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  the  college,  the  revennes 
for  supporting  the  &bric  being  diqKMod  of  into  private  hands,  the 
ciioir  fell  gradually  to  decay,  and  at  length  becoming  totally  unsafe^ 
the  parishioners  in  the  years  1634,  and  1635,  fitted  up  the  nave 
for  the  celebration  of  divine  service.  In  the  year  1696  the  groined 
roof  of  the  chancel  fell  in,  and  from  that  time  the  east  end  of  the 
church  has  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  and  venetaUe 
ruin.^  The  remaining  part  is  kept  in  repair  by  an  assessment  oa 
the  parish,  each  township  paying  its  proportion* 

The  church  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross  with  an  elegant  sqnars 

towel 

•  MSS.  penes  Rev.  T.  Rudd. 

f  Previoasly  to  the  dissolation  there  were  in  Howden  church  five  chantries, 
VIZ.  It  the  altars  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  St.  Mary,  St.  Catharine,  St 
Ciithbert,  and  St.  Andrew.—MSS.  penes  Rev.  T.  Rudd. 

X  In  the  year  1785  the  chancel  and  chapter-house  were  cleared  of  the  stones 
and  rubbi>h  occasioned  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roofs:  and  just  below  the  sur- 
face wss  fptvfid  a  stone  .coffin  containing  hunan  bones.  Stone  cofiins  were  dis- 
used about  A.  D.  146<X  The  bodies  thus  buried  were  wound  in  fine  linen,  a^ 
tired  in  rich  vestments,  and  laid  in  spices.  They  were  interred  no  deeper  in 
the  ground  than  the  thickness  of  a  marble  slab  to  be  laid  over  them  evea  with 
he  surlacc  of  the  pavement.  Hutchinson's  Hist,  of  Durli«D,lI.  p.  liivaod  jdr. 
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'tower  of  ferty-fire  yards  in  height,  rising*  from  tlie  eentre  upon 
pointed  arches^  supported  by  clustered  pillars.  The  nave  is  lOS 
feet  in  length,  and  66  feet  in  breadth,  including  the  two  side  aisles. 
Oyer  the  communion-table  is  a  painting  of  the  Lord's  supper  by 
Mr.  Bell  of  Selby,  which  fills  the  bows  of  the  closed  central  arch 
between  the  nave  and  the  choir.  The  pillars  forming  the  aisles 
are  regular,  five  on  each  side,  supporting  pointed  arches :  the  co* 
Inmns  are  composed  of  a  bluster  of  four  cylinders,  each  ribbed  in 
front,  the  capitals  octagonri,  and  the  arches  of  various  members : 
the  whole  is  light  and  well  proportioned.  The  windows  have  point* 
ed  arches  with  various  tracery.  The  transept  is  117  feet  in  length, 
and  30  feet  in  breadth:  it  is  lighted  by  a  large  window  at  each  end, 
and  two  side  windows  to  the  west. 

The.  choir  has  had  nde  aisles  similar  to  the  nave,  as  plainly  ap^ 
pears  from  the  side  doors  out  of  the  transept,  and  from  the  side 
windows  towards  the  east.  The  length  of  the  choir  is  120  feet 
snd  66  feet  in  breadth.*  On  each  side  are  six  windows  divided 
by  beantifiil  pilasters,  the  capitals  ornamented  with  pierced  work. 
The  springing  of  the  groined  arches  of  the  roof  yet  remains,  in  the 
inside  of  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  brick  work  appeal's  to 
have  been  used.  The  windows  have  consisted  of  three  lights  with 
various  tracery;  the  centre  window  in  the  east  end  is  eight  paces 
in  breadth,  and  all  the  windows  are  crowned  with  pointed  arches. 

The  most  curious,  and  once  the  most  elegant  part  of  this  sa- 
cred edifice,  is  the  chapter-house  adjoining  to  the  south  side  of  Iho 
choir,  and  built  by  Walter  Skirlaw,  bishop  of  Durham,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Its  form  is  octagonal,  resem- 
bling the  chapter-house  at  York ;  but  Its  dimensions  are  greatly 
inferior,  its  wtdUi  being  only  eight  paces.  The  style  of  architec- 
ture however  is  superb:  it  contains  thirty  seats,  separated  by  clus- 
tered pilasters  of  various  members,  very  small,  and  extremely  de- 
licate, having  foliated  capitals  of  pierced  work,  firom  which  rises 

20  3  rich 

*  The  whole  length  of  tht  chorch,  tnclnding  the  mini,  is  t55  feet,  «nd  the 
breadth  66  ttet. 
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rick  teba«iaQk>  ^nwk»  Mliuienliiig  (rolhie  areW.  Tlie  ieato  m 
canopied^  is  imiUlion  of  »  grained  and  ribbed  ardi«  tepiuaatag 
in  aknot  in  the  centre;  and  the  back  of  the  aeals,  up  to  ihtch 
nopies,  ii  carved  in  rosep-weriu  Here  are  aeven  laige  vinden, 
of  three  lights  each,  undar  pointed  arohea«  ^th  Tariona  tmccrj, 
light  and  el^pant ;  the  springpngfi  of  the  tmdted  roof  still  renaii. 
Abote  the  door  are  niches  for  statues^  canopied  and  gamuM 
with  tabernacle  work.  These  'dose  up  the  space  which  shotU 
have  been  .  occupied  by  the  eighth  window^  if  the  chapter-houM 
had  been  a  distinct  building.  The  whole  is  constructed  of  a  fine 
and  durable  frae«stone,  aud  had  a.  beautiful  octagonal  stone  ugm, 
which  fell  in  on  St.  Stephen's  day,  1750.  Mr.  Hutchinson  re- 
gards the  chapter-house  at  Howden  as  the  finest  piece  of  Gothk 
architecture  in  England.  "  Whilst,'*  says  he,  '*  we  confess  it  if 
the  greatest  disgrace  to  suffer  this  building  to  go  to  decay,  we 
acknowledge  that  we  have  seen  nothiag  in  tfa^  island  of  sach 
elegant  wmk  in  stone,  exccipt  at  Melross  Abbey,  in  Seotlaad, 
with  which  thi^  ^mall  building  may  justly  vie,  and  in  one  parties- 
Iar.it  excels  any  part  in  tho  Scottish  abbey,  by  its  symnetry  a»d 
exact  proportion,  being  the  most  perfect  example  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture we  ^ver  saw/'  *  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  eolo- 
gium,  few  will  agree  with  Mr.  Qntahinson,  in  considariag  the 
chapter-house  at  Howden  as  the  finest  piope  of  Gothic  arohitectuie 
in  the  kingdom :  the  majority  of  connoisseurs  will  acarosly  n^ard 
it  ap  equal  to  the  chapter-liouse  at  York.t 

The  towor  is  a  plain  bnt  weU  proportioned  ai|d  stately  stmctur^ 
built  of  a  durable  l^ind  of  stone.  Its  ^rootien  hsf  by  aU  wrtteis 
been  ascribed  to  Waiter  Skirbw,  bishop  of  Durham,  but  mfstpto- 
bably  it  wa*  only  Mghtened  by  that  prelate ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
maikod  aa  #  faacifiil  isiiigularity  thfkt  tiie  Saxon  ar^di  ajf^eais  m 

the 

*  Hotcbin.  Hist.  Durham  III.  p.  466. 

t  Tbe  writer  of  this  volurae  viewed  the  phtpter-hoose  at  Howden  in  eom- 
panj  with  •  jadiclous  antiquary  and  connoiiseur  in  Gothic  architecture,  who 
gave  his  decided  opinion  that  it  is  inferior  to  fbe  ohapter-honte  at  Yeik;  nd 
lothers  who  have  been  consulted  on  the  subject  agtf  e  in  this  < 
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tlie  upper,  while  tjie  Gothie  arch  only  is  seen  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  steeple.  We  cannot  here  retein  from  animadverting  on  tlie 
drean^ofour  celebrated  antiquary,  Camden,  whose  romantic  tale 
has  been  re-echoed  hy  most  succeeding  writers.  Camden,  who 
quotes  "  t^e  book  of  Durham''  as  his  authcurity,  says  that  Walter 
Skirlaw^  who  flourished  about  the  year  1390,  **  built  a  Im^e  tall 
^teqile  to  this  church,  that  in  case  of  a  sudden  inundation,  the 
inhabitants  jni^ht  save  themselves  in  it/'*  And  his  commentator^ 
fallinj^  under  tiie  same  exclusion,  adds  **  The  same  person,  i.  e. 
Walter  S^irla^,  had  reason  to  build  a  high  belfrey  in  order  to  se- 
cure th^m  i)gainst  inundations ;  for  the  several  oommissions  that 
liav^been  issi^edout  for  repairing  the  banks  thereabouts,  argue  the 
great  danger  they  were  in :  and  within  these  seven  years  the  ebbe 
^y  reason  of  ffreat  freshes,  coming  down  the  Ouse,  broke  through 
the  banlcs  and  did  considerable  damage  both  to  Howden  and  the 
neighbouring  parts.'' f  ^ut  it  appears  that  neither  Camden  nor  his 
comn^entator  had  eyejr  been  at  Howden.  The  situation  indeed  is 
low,  as  is  also  that  of  the  country  for  nine  or  ten  miles  round;  but 
every  one  who  has  seen  the  place,  must  observe,  that  if  the  banks 
of  the  Ouse  and  the  Derwent  were  levelled,  the  town  could  never 
be  laid  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  under  water  at  the  time  of  the 
greatest  inundations.  There  was  consequently  very  little  need  of 
building  a  steeple  of  135  feet  in  height  to  enable  the  inh&bitanta 
to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  when  a  structure  of  one  eighth 
part  of  that  height,  and  more  capacious,  would  have  more  effectually 
apswered  the  purpose.  Some  doating  scribe,  desirous  of  assimi- 
lating the  steeple  of  Howden  church  to  the  tower  of  Babel,  has 
ascribed  to  Walter  Skirlaw  the  ideas  of  the  people  in  the  plain  of 
Shinar;  and  inserted  in  the  book  of  Durham  the  absurd  story  whieh 

Camden  and  others  have  adopted  without  examination.  | 

History 

204 

•  Camd.  Brit.  fol.  737. 

t  Gibson's  additions  to  Camd.  fol.  749. 

X  Th«  tmall  number  of  people  to  whom  the  tower  could  serve  as  a  place  of 
ffSfoge,  and  its  unfitness  in  every  respect  for  that  purpose,  cone ur  to  render  tb|B 
ttery  more  ridiculous. 
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History  does  not  mention  the  time  whon  Howden  church  wu 
first  bailt,  nor  has  it  presenred  eny  memorial  of  the  origin  of  the 
town.  Both  however  can  boast  of  considerable  antiquity^  being 
as  already  observed  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  abbey  of 
Peterborongh  in  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  present 
Ohnrch  appears  to  have  been  erected  from  the  materials  of  a  pre- 
▼ions  stmctnre.  And  it  is  probable  that  as  the  Gothic  style  at 
bnilding  was  recently  come  into  fiishion  when  the  prebends  were 
endowed  in  1267,  the  church  was  finished  abont  that  period,  ex- 
cepting  the  steeple  and  chapter-honse,  which  were  built  by  Walter 
^Qdrlaw  in  the  fourteenth  century.^  This  prelate  died  atHowden^ 
and  his  bowek  were  buried  in  the  church.  Formerly  the  bidiops 
of  Durham  used  to  mi^e  it  their  summer  residence.  We  have  also 
historical  evidence  that  the  town  has  been  honoured  with  a  royal 
visit  In  Madox's  Hist,  Excheq.  there  is  a  letter  from  Edward  Ht 
to  the  mayor  o^  Boston,  written  in  French,  and  dated  at  Hoveden, 
in  the  year  1312,  the  ^fth  of  his  reign.  Of  this  place  was  Roger 
de  Hoveden,  chapIain[to  Qenry  II,  and  one  of  the  principal  his* 
torians  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  Eng^ 
lish  afiairs  from  the  peripd  at  which  Bede  left  off,  down  to  the 
4th  year  of  king  John,  He  has  been  accused  of  borrowing  too 
freely  from  Simeon  of  Durham ;  but  bishop  Nicholson  observes^ 
that  where  this  is  the  case,  he  has  greatly  improved  the  story  by 
adding  dates  to  many  transactions  confusedly  related  by  that 
author. 

The  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Durham  at  Howden  is  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  Walter  Skirlaw,  whose  arms  are  yet  seen  in 
some  parts  of  the  ruins.  His  successor,  bishop  Langley«  also 
made  several  additions  to  the  edifice:  the  brick  arch,  through 
which  lies  a  passage  to  the  orchards,  ponds,  &c.  appears  to  have 
been  of  his  erection,  as  his  arms  yet  remain  on  a  stone  phced  in 

the 

•  Savage^s  Hist.  Howden  Church,  p.  t3.  In  the  year  1200  king  Jolui  grtotad 
licence  to  Philip  de  Poictoo  bishop  of  Durham,  to  hold  mn  annaiil  i^ir  at  Howi 
deo.    MSS.  penes  ReT.T.Rudd. 
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Ae  cmm  of  the  arebt.  The  TeneraUe  robs  of  this  aacient  pa* 
lace^  being  patched  up  with  modern  bnilding,  arenow  converted 
into  a  iann-houae.  It  ia  aitoated  ahnoat  cloae  to  the  dmrch-yavd* 
«Bd  nearly  oppoaite  to  the  aonth  aide  of  the  choir,  which  preaenta 
to  the  eye  n  majestic  ruin.  On  the  aonth  aide  of  the  palace  waa  a 
paric  extending  to  the  banka  of  the  Ooae.  We  cannot  however 
applaud  the  taate  of  the  ancient  prelatea  of  Duiham,  in  chasing  a 
Jttoation  aoextremely  unpictureafue;  aa  the  whole  neighbourhood 
vf  Howden,  though  far  the  most  part  fertile,  ia  totally  destitute 
jof  beantiffll  acenery.* 

Notwithatanding  the  deaolate  state  in  which  tlie  central  part  of 
the  plain  that  liea  between  Howden  and  the  Wolda  remained  until 
the  last  century,  the  countiy  near  the  banks  of  the  Ouae  and  the 
Derwent  appeara  to  have  been  eultivated  at  an  early  period. 
Theae  parte  were  formerly  adorned  by  the  aeata  of  aeveral  ancient 
fiuniUea,  some  of  whoae  poaaeaaions  may  be  traced  to  the  conquest 
The  greatest  part  of  theae  iamiliea  however  are  now  extinct  or 
removed,  and  their  ancient  manaiona  are  either  totally  demolished 
or  converted  into  farm-honaea.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the 
Tyaona  of  Gnnby,  the  Fitz^Petera,  the  De  la  Hayes,  and  the 
Vavasouia  of  Spaldington,  the  Hais  and  the  Aahes  of  Aughton^ 
|he  Cavila  of  Cavil,  the  Portingtons  of  Portington,  theAkeroyda 
of  Foggathorpe,  the  Methams  of  Metham,  and  the  Saltmarahea  of 
Saltmarsfa,  The  last  mentioned  family  atill  flourishes  at  Saltmarah^ 
frhere  it  is  aaid  to  have  been  aeated  ever  since  the  conqueatf 

Gilbert 

*  Among  the  cnrioat  renuiiu  of  sntiqaity  which  have  at  varioas  times  been 
4i9COTered  in  Howden  chorch,  is  a  stone  which  has  been  part  of  the  base  of  a 
monament  erected  to  the  hononr  of  St.  Williaio,  archbishop  of  York,  as  ap*   . 
pears  from  an  inscription  perfectly  legible.    It  is  now  in  the  pos9e%sion  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Rudd,  vicar  of  Eastrington. 

t  Saltmarsh  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Onse,  four  miles  nearly  sonth-eait 
'Irom  Howden.  Metham  is  on  the  same  side  ef  the  Ouse,  aboat  three  qoarterf 
of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Saltmarsh.  In  the  civil  war  Sir  Thomas  Metham  was 
an  adherent  to  king  Charles  I,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Marston  moor, 
fighting  for  the  royal  cauie. 
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&fhui  Tyson  ^ko  accow^ied  tbe  duke  of  NormiaAsr  ato 
England,  is  neniioned  in  doomadsy  k>ok  «b  loidoC  s^vecai  manoo 
In  this  neighbourhood,  irhich  he  left  to  hia  son^  vhese  dnnghter 
end  hfir«8ff  marri^  Iv«  lofd  Vesci,  and  carried  with  her  the  egtate 
of  heriiunily.  In  the  beginning  o(  the  thirteenth  century  ire  fini 
the  Vescis  seated  at  9{iaMington ;  Eostaoe  da  Vesd,  vho  m 
killed  betee  Bamaid  eastle  in  the  year  1216,  and  WilHaaRto. 
Peter  a  descendant  of  Anketiae,  nephew  of  Nigel  Fosaaid  wk 
caiae  iii^  Engbind  at  the  conquest,  were  joint  lords  of  that  msnoLt 
William  Fitz-Peter,  lord  of  Spaldington,  dying  withont  issne,  kii 
•states  detolYed  on  his  siater  Agnes,  widow  of  Adam  de  Linton. 
Shehad  ason  named  William,  who  left  no  issue,  and  twodaughtcn. 
iOttiva,  the  eldest,  married  Peter  deb  Haye  of  Bpaldington :  Gfarii- 
tiMi,  the  other  daaghter,  was  the  wife  of  Soger  Hai  of  Anghtos. 
Thoonsdela  Haye,  who  died  A.  It  136^,  wassole  kicd  of  the  nsmr 
of  Sfaldington.  The  marriage  of  Isabella,  heiress  of  tl^e  de  b 
Hayes,  with  John  Vavasonr  brother  of  Sir  Henry  Vi|vaBonr,  of  Ha* 
alewood,  knight,  translerred  the  lordship  of  SpaUiagton  tq  a  baadi 
wf  the  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  the  Vavasonrs.  Fran 
this  house  is  descended  the  present  lady  Vavssonr  of  MeBmm. 
Her  ladyship  was  the  eldest  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Mail  Yates 
Sf^.  hy  his  oonsort  Elizabeth  Tra1i(ird.t  She  n^anried  Henry  North, 
Es^  fieutenant  cokmel  in  the  army,  who  took  the  name  of  Vavs- 
asiur  hi  the  ycsr  1791,  and  in  1801  was  created  a  baronet.  Their 
^ly  sen  and  heir  is  Henry  MaghuU  Mervin,  esq.  lieutenant  colo- 
nel in  the  army,  who  in   1807  married  Anne  eldest  daughter  of 

William  Vavasour,  Esq.  of  Dublin. 

The 

At  Knedliiigtoh,  one  mile  soath-we«t  from  Howden,  is  an  antiqQC  boine 
^bere  Dr.  Terrick,  biahop,  of  |;«oi)don  was  bom.  At  Asselby,  on  the  banks  of 
th€  Otise,  aboat  a  mile  «nd  a  half  from  How  den,  Nigel  Fossardhad  two  fob* 
eries  which  jielded  annoaHj  8400  eeJa. 

*  Eustace  de  Yesci  married  Margaret  daughter  of  William  king  of  Soof 
land,  and  Ibeir  grandson  William  de  Vesci  waa  one  of  the  competitoisfor  tbe 
Scotti&b  crown.     Eapin  Hist.  Kiig.  1  fol.  368. 

t  She  died  in  the  year  178S,  and  was  buried  at  Walthaiiistow  is  £»exia 
.  the  family  vault  of  the  Trufibrds  of  Liocolnsbire. 
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«9Gb  noieexteiMiv^  l)k«m  s4  fireaeat^  as  it  hsyi  £^t^  nai«e  to  tipt 
fxtewye  tract  ^  laa4  oalUd  Spaldmgqiopr.  ThU  lordship  is 
greillj  inoreatied  m  y^^  bj  the  iw^osure  af  a  large  common,  ia 
tte  Ui^^  part  of  the  lasto^ary.  The  anoiejut  mit^siaii  of  tl\e  Va« 
moors  is  yet  to  be  Ae^a  at  Sfialdingtoii.  It  is  a  4ne  ^Id  building, 
airf  appears  to  have  be^n  ^v^ted  about  the  time  of  queen  Elisabeth* 
It  is  situated  nearly  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Hqiirdep. 

Anghton,  about  lour  milea  nortb-west  firom  SIpaldington,  and 
eight  miles  in  nearly  the  si^e  direction  from  Howden,  was  the 
leiidence  of  Robert  Aske«  who  headed  the  insun'ection  called ''  the 
pilgrimage  of  gr»ce''  in  the  r^ign  of  Henry  VIII.  This  place 
had  in  the  ages  immediately  sqcceedipg  the  conquest,  boon  the 
sdt  of  the  fvoily  of  Him.  Th$  marriage  of  Sli7»betb,  daughter 
mid  imle  heiress  of  Sir  BAg^r  Hai,  to  Sir  Richard  Aske,  knight, 
imcoiid  sen  of  Sir  John  A«ke  of  Righmo^dshire,  iirho  appean 
to  hvre  be^n  liyiiig  in  136£^  bvoiight  this  branch  of  tb^  fami- 
ly of  the  As)£«ii  t0  Attghton*  Sir  Rob^  Aske,  the  &moqs 
rebel  abovementiqned^  in  represented  in  history  as  a  m^n  of 
dsffing  mid  ^n|lmsi«itic  courage,  mi  oi  considerable  t^epts. 
Ia  the  totter  part  of  the  r«ign  of  Charley  I.  8ir  Richard  AsU 
«M  master  of  th^  crown  office,  and  one  of  the  council  of  the 
r^gkiifea.  He  appears  to  haye  b^n  the  last  of  the  fiimily  that 
nsided  at  Anghton.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  ancient  man« 
simi  or  castle;  but  the  site  i0  mm^k^d  by  ditcii^s  or  moats  one 
within  miother,  wilb  this  interior  vatlnm  raised  to  a  great 
height^  which  shews  it  to  have  been  a  plaf^  'of  considerable 
•trengtfa.  It  is  situated  near  the  east^n  bank  of  the  Derwent; 
and  ahont  two  miles  to  the  wefit  of  that  river,  at  a  place  called 
NsrUi  DniieU,  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle  nearly  resembling 
that  of  Anghton^* 

The  ancient  mansion  of  the  Akroyds  of  Foggathorpe,  called  in 

Dooms* 

^  Of  ths  aacieBt  cattle  at  North  Dafieldythe  writer  of  this  voiome  has  not 
%cco  abk  to  lean  any  authentic  particulart. 
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OoomMday  book  Palcarliioipe,  whidl  was  moated  on  Uiree  taiei^ 
was  taken  do^m  in  1743.*    A  very  conaideraMe  pari  of  fhe  aiab 
now  belongs  to  Barnard  Glaikson,  of  Kelfield  haD,  eaq.    OPjhl 
family  seats  of  the  Portingtons  of  Porttngton,  of  the 
CSavily  &c.  nothing  remains  bnt  tke  moata  by  which  they 
compassed  ;f  so  that  the  vicinity  of  Howden  is  bow 
destitute  of  gentlemen's  seatSj  notwithstanding  the 
which  it  was  form^ly  adorned. 

But  the  chief  ornament  of  tiiis  neighbourhood  was  Iha 
eastle  of  Wressel,  or  Wressle^  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
of  Northnmberlaad.  This  relic  of  feudal  grandeur  is 
about  four  miles  north-west  from  Howden^  on  a  genfly  iliiif 
groond,  within  two  hnndred  yards  of  the  east  bank  of  ttsTMl 
went,  and  elevated  above  that  river  just  as  much  as  is  8aiicWl1|| 
be  secure  froin  the  inundations,  which  frequently  cover  ike  a^yMa^ 
ing  marshes  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  proqiects  wIlA 
the  towers  of  this  once  magnificent  castle  coaU 
wholly  nnpictnresque,  as  the  sumounding  country,  though 
fertile,  presents  not  tihe  least  variety  of  sorbce.  \ 

It  appears  from  the  Doomsday  book  that  Gilbert  Tyson  had  pad  * 
of  the  manor  of  Wressle;  but  from  the  time  of  that  surv^  «|  ^ 
find  no  mention  of  this  place  till  the  year  1815,  Ae  ninth  of  BMri 
ward  II.  when  it  is  marked  in  the  record  called  "  Nomina  Villaiaa/lV 
as  one  of  the  lordships  of  William  de  Percy.  The  time  when  ttt^f 
castle  was  bilUt  is  not  precisely  ascertained;  but  Leland 
its  foundation  to  Thomas  Percy  earl  of  Worcester,  in  the  Haw 
Richard  f  I.  and  Mr.  Savage  thinks  that  the  tna  may  be  fiaed 
some  part  of  theperiod  between  the  years  1380  and  Id90,  when  41|j^ 
nobleman,  having  grown  into  favour  with  the  king,  and  olifiiaalt'  i^ 
considerable  share  in  the  direction  of  public  afihirs,  might      "  ^** 


*  It  tppean  from  Doomsday  book  that  Fulcirtborpe  was  one  of  the  misMI  ' 
given  at  the  conquest  to  Gilbert  Tyson. 

t  PortiDgton  is  three,  mitcft,  and  Cavil  aboat  two  miles  and  ah^f  from  Av» 
deoj  the  former  to  the  north-eas^  the  Jatter  nearly  dae  north. 
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erect  thia  moQament  of  his  greatness.*    This  earl,  with  his  ne- 
phew, Henry  Hotspur,  son  of  Henry  Percy  earl  of  Northumberland, 
rebelling  against  king  Henry  IV.  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury,  A.  D.  1403,  and  was  beheaded  the  next  day ;  and 
in  consequenee  of  that  event  his  estates  became  forfeited  to  the 
crown.    The  king  after  retaining  Wressle  some  time  in  his  own 
hands^  gave  it  to  his  son  John  duke  of  Bedford,  who  died  possessed 
of  it  in  the  year  1434  the  twelfth  of  Henry  YI.  and  left  it  to  tliat 
king  his  nephew  and  heir.    The  inhabitants  of  Wressle  have  • 
current  tradition,  that  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  that 
parish  were  with  the  earl  of  Northumberland  at  the  battle  of  Chevy 
Chace,  where  most  of  them  were  slain.     Dr.  Percy  says  that 
the  first  earl  of  Northumberland  fought  the  battle  of  Chevy 
Chace ;  but  the  well  known  song  of  that  name  has  been  embellish- 
ed  with  several  circumstances  relating  to  the  battle  of  Otterbum.t 
Thomas  Percy,  knight,  son  of  Henry  Percy  second  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, was  created  baron  Egremont  on  20th  Nov.  1449 ; 
and  in  the  year  1457  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the  castle  and  lordship 
of  Wressle  to  hold  during  his  life.     It  is  probable  that  the  next 
possessor  was  Nevil  lord  Montagne,  brother  of  the  famous  earl 
of  Warwick,  who  being  created  earl  of  Northumberland  by  king 
Edward  IV.  in  the  year  1463,  had  all  the  estates  of  the  Percy's 
granted  to  him.     But  in  1469  Edward  revoked  that  grant,  and 
restored  Henry  Percy,  the  fourth  earl  of  Northumberland,  to  the 
honours  and  estates  of  his  ancestors.    This  castle  and  manor 
contioued  in  the  Percy  &mily  till  the  death  of  Josceline  the 
eleventh  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  dying  May  21, 1670,  with- 
out issue  male,  the  title  of  earl  of  Northumberland  became  extinct; 
but  the  barony  of  Percy  d^cended  to  his  daughteV  the  lady 
Elizabeth  Percy,  who  in  1682  married  Charles  Seymour  duke  of 
Somerset,  and  transmitted  to  tliat  family  a  very  rich  inheritance, 

in 

*  Savage's  Hiit  Wretile  Castle,  p.  51.  Camden  agrees  with  Lelaod  io  ai- 
criKng  the  erection  of  this  castle  to  T.  Percy  earl  of  Worcester.  Brit.  p.  736^ 

t  Reliq.  Anc.  Poetry,  I.  p.  1.  &c.  and  p.  249.  A  critiqot  on  tlii? ancient  h*U 
lad  may  be  {band  in  the  Spectator,  uamh.  70-^74* 
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in  wbicli  was  included  the  lordship  of  Wressle.  The  SeymomB 
continued  lords  of  this  place  till  the  year  1750,  when  the  duke 
of  Somerset  dying,  his  estates  were  separated^  those  which  came 
by  the  lady  Percy  heing  divided  between  Sir  Hugh  Smithson, 
baronet,  who  married  the  duke's  daughter  and  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  Northumberland,  and  Sir  Charles  Windham,  baronet,  hia 
grace's  nephew,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Egremont. 
To  this  nobleman  fell  the  Yorkshire  estates  of  the  Percy's,  among 
which  were  the  lordship  and  castle  of  Wressle;  and  his  son  the 
present  earl  of  Egremont  is  now  the  proprietor. 

Leland  describes  Wressle  castle  as  built  of  very  large  squared 
stones,  a  great  part  of  which,  was  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
out  of  France.  The  whole  budding  was  a  quadrangle  with  five 
towers,  one  at  each  comer,  and  the  fifth  over  the  gateway.  He 
says  that  it  was  moated  round  on  three  sides,  but  without  any  ditch 
on  the  fourth,  by  which  was  the  entrance  ;  and  he  considers  it  as 
one  of  (he  most  superb  houses  to  the  north  of  the  Trent.  It  also 
appears  that  its  noble  possessors  paid  some  attention  to  letters. 
For  Leland  in  his  description  says,  "  One  thing  I  likid  exceed- 
ingly :  yn  one  of  the  Tour^  ther  was  a  study  called  Paradise* 
wher  was  a  closet  in  the  middle  of  eight  squares  latisid  abonte;, 
and  at  the  top  of  every  square  was  a  desk  ledgid  to  set  bookes  on 
books  on  cofers  within  them ;  and  this  semid  as  joined  hard  to  the 
toppe  of  the  closette,  and  yet  by  pulling  one  or  al  wolde  cum 
downe  brigte  liighte  in  rabbettes  and  serve  for  desks  to  lay  bookes 
on.  The  garde  robe  yn  the  castelle  was  exceedingly  fair.  And 
so  wer  the  gardens  within  the  mote  and  the  orchardes  withowt. 
And  in  tlie  orchardes  were  mountes  "  Opere  topiario."  writhen 
aboute  with  degrees  like  turninges  of  cockle  shells  to.  cum  to  the 
|op  withowt  payn.  The  river  of  Darwent  rennith  almost  harde 
by  the  castelle  and  aboute  a  mile  lower  goith  into  the  Owse. 
This  ryver  at  greate  raynes  ragith  and  overflowith  much  of  the 
gjonnd  thereabontes  being  towe  medowes.    There  is  a  park  harde 

by  the  castelle.'** 

In 
•LeIind'»ItiQ.VoI.  1. 
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ta  this  iM(k  tte  ^b  iX  "NbAttHtfttertatad  JBirplaydl  a  tMgm- 
flcence  TesemUing,  aifA  dciuMely  iioiferior  to  that,  of  the  royal 
cbiirt  Th^  honsditfld  W«b  eiftaMished  on  the  same  plan :  Ihcnr 
•dicers  lK>fe  the'iOidiie  titles^  and  their  Warrants  ran  in  the  same  style. 
All  file  diief  officers  of  Sh^  earl  of  Northumberiand's  household, 
inch  iss  the  o^inj^trdllers^  cler'k  of  the  khchea,  chamberiain. 
treasure,  '&c.  were  gentlemen  btHh  by  birth  and  office ;  and  the 
table  8Et  which  they  dined  was  cklled  the  knight's  board.  Tha 
tmoiber  of  ^rieiifii  Vho  were  k^t  In  this  hoasehold  were  not  fewer 
than  Eleven,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  a  doctor  or  badielor  of 
diViiiTCy ;  itiid  theire  was  also  a  cottoplete  ebtablishmentt  of  sittgtt% 
choristers^  &c.  for  the  service  of  the  chi^.  The  honsehnlU 
bddk  df  the  Percys  «!Khibtts  a  cnrioas  display  of  the  nagnifioemse 
of  onr  ancient  nobility ;  and  as  the  number  of  the  earl  of  Ner^ 
umbe^rfaiit's  servants,  who  were  in  ordinary  waiting  at  his  lord- 
ship's castles  of  Wressle  and  Leckonfield,  shew  the  grandeur  of 
the  feudal  tifaies.  We  shall  give  the  following  list  from  Mr.  Savage'a 
extracts: 

**  "Oentkhieti  who  wiit  before  noon,  six :  yeomen  and  grooms  of 
the  chamber  #ho  wait  before  noon,  ten :  yeomen  officers,  four :  groota 
officers,  four:  servants  to  wait  in  the  great  chamber  in  them(»raiBg 
from  six  till  ten  o'clock,  twenty :  gentlemen  to  wait  in  the  after- 
noon/seven: yitomen  of  the  chamber,  yeomen  waiters,  and  grooma 
of  the  chamber  to  wait  in  Hie  afternoon,  seven :  yeomen  officers  of 
the  household  to  wait  in  the  afternoon,  four:  gentlemen  to  watt  after 
supper,  thirteen :  yeomen^of  the  chamber,  yeomen  waiters  and  groom 
•ffii^rs  and  grooms  ofthe  chamber  to  wait  after  supper,  eeveor 
teen :  yeomen  of  the  household  and  groom  officers  of  the  house* 
hold,  which  shall  not  attend  after  supper,  eight :  cltaplains  and 
f  riests  eleven :  gentlemen  and  children  of  the  chapel  attending 
daily  at  matins,  lady  mass,  high  mass>.  and  evening  song,  seven- 
teen :  yeomen  officers,  groom  officers,  and  grooms  in  household, 
not  appoiiitied  to  attend  because  of  their  other  business  which 
they  attend  daily  in  their  offices  in  the  house,  twenty-iseven  • 
ao  armourer:  a  groom  of  the  chamber  t»  the  lord  Percy  to  wait 
6  hourly 
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hourly  in  his  chamber :  a  second  grpom  Ibr  brushing  sad  dmsii^ 
his  clothes :  a  groom  of  the  chamber  to  his  lordship's  two  yousg-* 
est  sons  :  a  groom  of  the  stirrup  t  a  gnnmi  sumpter  man  to  dress 
the  eompter  horses  and  my  hidy's  palfreys  :  a  groom  to  dress  the 
hobbys  and  nags :  a  groom  to  keep  tl^  hounds  :  a  groom  miliar 
for  grinding  com  hr  baking  and  brewing :  a  groom  porter  for 
keeping  the  gates:  a  groom  for  driring  his  lordship's  chariot: 
a  keeper  of  the  chariot  horses :  clerks  of  the  household  not  iqp- 
pointed  daily  to  attend  because  of  making  their  hooka,  which 
they  are  charged  with  to  write  upon  hourly^  seven :  serrants  be* 
longing  to  gentlemen  in  his  lordship's  house  ten :  senrants  and 
gentlemen  servants  not  appointed  to  wait  because  of  their  other 
business  which  they  attend  on  daily  for  his  lordship,  forty-Asr: 
in  all  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine."* 

The  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  proved  &tal  to  this 
magnificent  castle.  During  that  unfortunate  contest  it  was  garri- 
soned by  the  parliamentarians;  and  though  the  earl  of  Nortttiii^ 
berland  had  espoused  their  cause  with  considerable  activity,  yet 
the  losses  which  he  sustained  from  his  own  party,  were  almost  in- 
credible. By  an  account  taken  at  Michaelmas  1646,  it  appeared 
that  the  damages  done  by  the  garrison  to  his  lordship's  buildings, 
woods,  incloBures,  &c.  with  the  losses  arising  from  the  non- 
payment of  his  rents,  in  conseq;uence  of  the  contributions  levied 
on  his  tenants,  amounted  to '42,5541.  a  sum  more  than  eqnivakat 
to  200,0001.  in  the  present  century.  And  after  all  the  zeal  which 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  had  shewn  Ibr  their  cause,  an  order 
was  issued  in  1650  for  dismantling  Wressle  castle,  and  rendering 
it  untenable,  by  demolishing  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle  and 
throwing  down  all  the  battlements.  It  was  also  required  that  win- 
dows of  eight  feet  in  breadth  and  height,  and  only  eight  feetasioi- 

der 

*  Tlie  household  book  of  the  Percy's  is  extremely  scarce ;  but  the  whole 
QBConomy  of  their  numeruos  family^  the  prices  of  the  different  extieles  ef 
housekeeping,  and  a  variety  of  other  curious  particalars  illostrative  of  their 
n>ode  of  liTingjUiay  he  seen  in  Sara^e*s  Hist,  of  Wtesile  Castle  p.  15  teS6« 
and  p.  83.  fi}«  85,  96,  87,  and  1^.  f 
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derskoaU  U  broken  oalall  lound  the  renaiBingnde^juidthAt  the 
dmolHioB  sImM  take  plaee  Mm  the  17th  day  of  May.  In 
conaefiMmee  of  theae  orders,  three  aidea  of  the  aqaare  which 
oonpoaed  thia  caatle  mn  deaeliahed:  the  aeuth  side  alone, 
vhich  ooalaimedl  aome  of  the  priiiei|ial  atate  rooms,  was  left  stand* 
ing  ta  serve  aa  amanor-heaae;  bat  even  thia  part  waa,  by  throw- 
ing d«w»  the  batUentata,  Aeprired  of  its  Ibrmer  majeatie  appear* 


It  appeara  that  lAer  Ito  demolition,  Wreaale  caatle  waa  not 
long  aaed  aa  themanaionof  ita  lorda.  Itwaa  occnpiedas  a  farm- 
honae  till  the  year  1796,  when  an  accidental  fire,  which  broke 
0at  en  the  19th  ef  February,  completed  ita  destruction ;  and  the 
naked  walb  are  now  the  only  Mnatna  of  thia  noUe  monument  of 
feudal  grandeur. 

'<  Ytt  though  doflsrtad  s^d  in  ruin  grej. 
The  sons  of  mom  opon  diy  relict  stiean. 
And  eveniDg  jields  thy  wall  her  blushing  raj. 
And  Cynthi«  f  ititi  with  her  lilf er  beam." 

PXTRA  Pin  DAB. 

About  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Wressle  is  Bubwith,  in 
Doomsday  book;  called  Babvid,  and  remaikable  only  for  being 
the  birth-place  of  Nicholas  de  Bubwith  biabopof  Bath  and  Wells ; 
who  was  one  of  the  English  prelates  that  attended  the  council  of 
Constance,  where  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  were  con- 
demned  to  the  flames.  This  village  is  seated  almost  close  to  the 
east  bank  of  the  Derwent,  which  frequently  overflows  the  i|iarBhe8 
on  the  opposite  side  to  a  great  extent.  These  inundations 
fertilize  the  rich  meadows,  but  render  the  air  somewhat  humid. 
in  this  parish  the  ratio  of  mortality  appears  to  be  about  one  in 
forty-three,  which  marks  a  degree  of  salubrity,  inferior  to  that 
which  is  found  in  country  villages  in  several  other  aituations.* 

Vol.  XVI.  2P  Abridge 

*  The  number  of  burials  in  this  parish,  during  the  last  ten  yeani,  wm  1S9, 
er  nearly  fourteen  annually ;  and  that  of  the  baptisms  was  400,  or  forty  an* 
nually ;  a  surprising  number  Hi  a  population  scarcely  cicetding  600. 
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A  bridge  h»»  lieen  lately  built  at  Uiis  place  over  the  Dcrwent^ 
and  a  direct  turnpike  road  made  from  Selby  to  Market  Weighton, 
^hicb  affords  a  great  convenience  to  this  part  of  the  coontry. 

liemingbrough,  a  village  in  the  Wi^|>eutake  of  Ouse  and  Der- 
"(ceut/  situated  about  four  miles  iiearly  west  from  Wresale,  and 
about  six  miles  and  a  half  north-west  from  Howden,  is  remark- 
able for  its  church,  which  has  a  beautiful  spire  rising  forty-two 
yards  above  the  battlements,  and  forming  a  very  conspicuous  object 
in  this  low  and  level  country,  f  This  church  is  well  built,  having  thi^ 
aisles  and  a  transept ;  and  the  stone  is  all  of  one  kind,  except  in 
part  of  the  north  side,  and  west  end,  which  are  of  a  different  mxt 
of  grit  from  the  rest,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  fort  Dr.  Stukeley  expressly  says  that  the  Romans  had 
a  fort  in  this  place ;  and  this  appears  more  probable  from  its  situa* 
tion,  being  within  little  more  than  100  yards  of  the  whole  course 
of  the  Ouse,  which  made  here  a  remarkably  zigzag  and  circuitous 
winding,  but  now  runs  almost  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  village. 
At  Babtfaorpe  in  this  parish  the  ancient  family  of  the  Bapthorpes 
nourished  during  the  space  of  many  centuries. 

WEST 

*  Tliis  tracts  or  the  greatest  part  of  it,  was  anciently  a  forest,  and  bore  the 
sane  name  as  the  Wapentake  ;  beraff  called,  '*  Foresta  inter  Usam  et  Der^ 
went.'*    Madoi  Eicheq.  890. 

t  The  parish  of  HemingbcOugh^  occQpies  the  aovtbero  point  of  tht  Wapen- 
tike ;  being  bounded  on  the  we*t  by  the  Ouse,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Der- 
nent,  which  separates  it  from  ihe  parishes  of  Wceasle,  and  Uowdcs. 
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WEST  lUDtNG  OP  YORKSHIRE. 

Thb  West  Riding,  considered  with  respect  to  its  extent^  popu- 
lation^ trade,  and  mulufiustorcs,  is  the  most  irap#rtant  part  of  the 
county  of  York.  '  It  is '  divided  into  nine*  wapentakes^  exdusiye 
cf  the  Ainsty,  which  has  been  already  described :  these  are 


0800LDCR068. 
BARK8TON  A8H. 
8KIRACK. 
'  8TRAFFORTH  and  TICKHILL. 
8TAINCR08S. 


AGBRIGO  and  HORLRT. 

CLARO. 

RWCROSS. 

8TAINCUFFR. 


This  Riding  contains  the  following  market  towns : 


ABBERFORD. 

AZ.DB0RQH,  or  AtDBOROUGH. 

BARN8LET. 

BAWTRET. 

BINGLEY. 

BOROUGHBRIBGX. 

BRADFORD. 

€AWOOD. 

DENT. 

DEWSBURY. 

DONCASTER. 

GI8BURN. 

HALIFAX. 

HUDDER8FIELD. 

KEIGHLET. 

KETTLEWELL. 

KNARESBROUGH. 

2P2 


LEEDS 

OTLEY. 

PENISTONE. 

PONTEFRACT. 

RIPLEY. 

RIPON, 

ROTHERHAM. 

8ELBY. 

SETTLE. 

8EDBERGH. 

BHEFFIELD. 

SHERBORNE,  or  SHERBURN. 

8KIFT0N. 

TADCASTER. 

THORN  £. 

WETHBRBY. 

WAKEFIELD. 


Of  these  Aldborough,  Boronghbridge,  Knaresbrough,  Ponte- 
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fract,  and  Ripon,  are  boroughs;    each  sending  two  members  to 
parliament. 

SEATS  OF  THE  KOBIUTY  AND  GENTRY. 

Harden  Tow^,  five  miles  irpui  Sk^ptpp,  tenniiWp  frtm  l^^Uiej 
bridge Dnk^  of  J^^onfAm. 

Sheffield  manor,  iif o  miles  froiq  lgMl^l4     X>KAe  qf  Ncfrfitk. 

Temple  Newsome,  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Leeds,  nine  miles 
from  Pontelkaci  Marquis  of-  Hertford, 

Went^Vorth  House,  four  miles  from  Rotherham,  nine  miles  fron 
Sheffield Eari  Mfkvmlham. 

Methley  park,  six  milea  and  a  half  from  Leeds,  six  miles  and 
tlirec  quarters  from  Wakefield  Earl  of  Mexhrfmgh. 

Charlston,  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Wakefield,  five  miles  and 
a  half  from  Pontefract  •        Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

Thundercliffe  Grange,  four  miles  from  Rotherham,  six  miles 
from  Sheffield        ....  Earl  of  Effingham. 

Woodsham,  or  Woodsom,  three  miles  from  Huddersfield,  eleven 
miles  from  Wakefield  ,        .        Earl  of  JDartmotUL 

Skipton  CasUc,  in  Craven.        .        .        Earl  of  Tkaitet 

Sandbeck,  two    miles  from   Tickhill,  six  miles  from  Bawtry 

Earl  of  Searirougk. 

Ackworth-moor-top«  four  miles  fit>m  Pontefracty  seven  miles 
from  Wakefield        ....        Earl  of  Darkngton. 

Ceghill-Hall,  half  a  mile  from  Knaresbrough  Countess  of 

Conyngham. 

Newby-Hall,  three  miles  from  Boroughbridge,  four  miles  from 
Ripon Lord  Grantham. 

Hardwood  House,  six  miles  from  Leeds,  eight  miles  from  Otley 

Lord  Harewood. 

Scarthingwell,.  five  miles  fit>m  Tadcaster,  eight  miles  firom 
Ferrybridge LordHawke. 

Grantley-Hall,  fty^  miles  and  a  half  fix>m  Ripon,  six  miles  and 
a  half  from  Pateley  bridge        ,        .        ,        Lord  GrantUy. 

Bramham 
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Bhniiliuii  Biggiiu,  fodr  ikHna  frtfm  Wethefby^  fobr  iniles  fiDm 
Ta4caster Lord  Headletf. 

AlleHon  Mfttleverer,  feomiies  from  KiM0esbi>obgh,  six  miles 
fix>A  Wefhctby         Lord  Stourttm, 

Wodtenley,  five  miles  from  Ponicfhict,  fiv6  miles  from  Perry- 
brieve Lord  Hawke. 

C^^fUk,  mie  mile  and  a  half  from  Snaitb,  eight  miles  from 
HoirdeH Lord  Downe, 

AM^arke,  two  miles  from  Rotherham,  eight  miles  from  Shef- 
field         J.S.  Foljambe,  Esq. 

Allerldn  Chapel^  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Leeds,  fire  miles 
and  a  half  from  Harewood         .  W.  Bmgley,  Esq. 

AW^ley  Orange,  three  mriles  from  Doncaiter,  ten  miles  from 
RotherTiaitt  Bryan  Derwent  Cook,  Es^. 

Ardsl^,  two  nriles  and  a  Half  from  Biurndey,  nihe  miles  from 
Rotkerham       /.  Micklethwaite,  Esq.  and  Rich.  Taylor,  Esq. 

Ai'kse^,  three  mfles  and  a  half  from  Boncaster,  nine  miles  from 
Thorhe        :......       Foster,  Esq. 

Armle^-Hbose,  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Leeds,  nine  miles 
from  Bradford B.  Gott,  Esq. 

ArthtngUm-HaU,  three  miles  from  Harewood,  fiv6  miles  from 
Otley Mrs.  Caruthers. 

Aston,  six  miles  frcAn  Rotherham,  eight  miles  and  a  half  from 
Sheffield        •        .        .        Mrs.  Verelst,  Rev.  C.  Alderson. 

AttercIifTe,  one  mile  and  a  half  frxim  Sheffield,  fbur  miles  and 
a  half  frotfi  Rotherham     Gam.  Miher,  Esq.  R.  Swallow,  Esq. 

Gisbnme-Park,  twelve  miles  from  Skipton,  twelve  nriles  from 
Settle Lord  Ribblesdale. 

Malthaitfwater  Honse,  six  miles  from  Settle,  nine  miles  from 
Kettlew^  .        .         .  Lord  Ribblesdale. 

Bawtry  ....  Lady  Galfway. 

Keveton  Half,  eight  miles  from  Rotherham,  and  eleven  miles 
from  Tickhill,  was  lately  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds;  but  at  the 
time  of  these  sheets  going  to  press  it  is  taking  down. 

2  P  3  Ackworth 
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Ackworth  High>  three  miles  from  Pontefiracty  eight  mflet  iitn 
Wakefield        .        .        .        Late  the  seat  of  Col.  BMwm. 

Ackworth  Villa,  three  miles  from  Pontefract/ aiae  miles  fiom 
Wakefield Mrs.  Littey. 

Ackworth  Park,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  PoDiefract;<  nme 
miles  and  a  half  from  Wakefield  .  .    J.Harewood  Jessjop,  Esq. 

Adwicke  Hall,  four  miles  from  Donoaster,  ten  miles  from  Pon- 
tefract  .  »  .G.  Wrougkdon, 

Aostwick,  fire  miles  from  Settle,  twelve  miles  from  Kirby- 
Lonsdale  (Westmoreland)      .  .  C  and  T.  lngilby,.Es({n. 

Azerlay,  five  miles  frtmi  Ripon,  five  miles  and  a  half  from 
Masham Major  HalL 

Badsworth,  four  miles  from  Pontefract,.  six  miles  from  Feiry- 
bridge        .        .  ..      J.  P.  NeviUe,  Esx[. 

Ballifield,  fonr  miles  fit)m  Sheffield,  five  miles  from  Rotherham 

''  JohnJulA,  Esq. 

Banks,  three  miles  firom  Pennystone,  four  miles  and  a  half  from 
Barnsley        .        .- S.  Thorp,  Em^ 

Banner  Cross,  two  miles  from  Sheffield,  eight  miles  from  Ro- 
therham   Brig.  Gen.  Murray, 

Barkisland,  five  miles  and  a  half  from  Halifia,  six  miles  from 

Httddersfield David  Dyson,  Ew\.    • 

Barmbr9Ugh. Grange,  five  miles  and  a  half  from  Doncaster,  nine 

miles  and  a  ha\f  from  Barnsley        .        fronds  Fawkes,  Esq. 

Bariisdale  Lodge,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Pontefiract,  seven 
miles  and  three  quarters  from  Doncaster     Bacon  Frank,  Esq. 
Barrqwby  Hall,  six  miles  from  Leeds,  nine  miles  from  Pontefract 

Charles  Smith,  Esq. 
Beamsley,  six  miles  from  Skipton,  eight  miles  and  a  half  fipom 
Otley         ,        .  .         .         .^    Jostah  Norley,  Esq. 

Becka^Hall,  five  miles  from  Wctherby,  eight  iniles  fripm  Leeds 

W^Martcham,  Esq, 
Belle- Vuc^  one  mile  from  Wakefield,  nine  miles  fix>m  Ponte- 
fract ,        .        .      Dowe^er  latdy  Pilkinton. 

Bcverlcy- 
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'    BaTerley-Hall,  one  mile  from  Patelc^^-brkige,  eight  milet  from 
Ripley  :  *     .  John  Yorke,  Esq. 

*  Bearlay  Vtgst,  tiiree  miles  from  Bradford^  six  miles  from  Halifax 

J,  Cranshaw,  Es^. 
Biggin,  five  miles  from  Masham,  eight  miles  trom  Ripon 

Rev,  J.  GeldarL 
'    Bilham- House,  six  miles  from  Doncaster,  tea  miles  from  Barns- 
ley        .  .        .'.'.'      W.N.  Hewett,  Esq.    * 
I    Bikmt-Hall,  one  mile  from  Knaresbrough     J.  Watson,  Esq. 

Birkiu,  four  miles  from  Ferrybridge,  seven  miles  frofn  Fon- 
tefract    ;      .      .       W.  T<fnieU,  Esq.  and  Rev.  G.  Alderson. 

Bintwith,  three  miles  from  Ripley,  eight  miles  from  Knares- 
brough '       .        .       • .  William  Day,  Esq 
Bishopton,  one  mile  from  Ripon  •      .        Geo.  Ceates,^  Esq. 
'   Bolton-Hall,  ten  miles  from  Settle,  fourteen  miles,  from  Skiptou 

•  Bolton,  Esq. 

Bowling-Hall,  one  mile  from  Bradford,  nine  mileb' from  Halifax 

John  Sturges,  Esq. 
Braidiewaite-Hall^  fenr  miles  from  Barnsley,  five  miles  from 
Pennyaione        .  •       .  .       John  Perkins,  Esq. 

*  Bramham  Paik,  fonr  mites  from  Tadcaster,   four  miles  from 
Welherby         .        .         .-.•.•/.  Lane  Fox.  Esq. 

-   Bramhope-Hall,  three  miles  from  Otley,  seven  miles  fr6m  Leeds 

•  C.  Smith,  Ewi. 
•'  Bramley-Hall,  four  miles  from  Sheffield,  six  miles  from  Ro- 
therham        ......        T.'Weldon,  Esq. 

Brecka-Moor- House,  Vko  miles  from  Ripon,  eight  mflcs  fr()m 
Boroughbridge  Marmaduke  Hodgson,  Esq.* 

Bretton  Park,  six  miles  from  Barnsley,  seven  miles  fr6m  Wake- 
field          T.R.  Beaumont,  £sq.^ 

Brierley,  five  miles  from  Barnsley,  seven  miles  audahaFf  from 
V^akefield John  Holland,  Esq. 

Brierley  Manor,  five  miie»  from  Barnsleyy  eight  mitbs  from 
Wakefield       .        .  .      .        William  Elmsalt'E^r. 

2P4  BroKsworth- 
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Brodivortk-Hail,  fo«r  milea  fron  DoMMtar,  ekvea  wnSim  ftom 
Bani«ley Thelluion,  Esq. 

Broom-Hatt,  one  mile  firon  8hcffieU«  seyen  miMfron  So^* 
bam  .  «  PhUUp  GUI,  Esq. 

Bfoomhead»HaU>  seven  miles  from  Penaystone.  ten  mfles  ftom 
Sheffield WiUiam  Wilson,  Eiq. 

BrotberloB^  sue  mile  from  Rnrrybri4ge«  three  miles  firom  Pen« 
tefract      , John  Crowder,  Esq. 

Brdaghton-Hall,  three  nules  from  Skipton,  tvelre  miles  ftoo 
Keighley Stephen  Tempett,  Esq. 

Browshelme^  thirteen  nules  firom  Gisbom,  £ve  miles  from 
Clitheroe  (Laaoadiire)  J.  LiMter  Parker,  Esq. 

Bmsh-House,  three  miles  from  Sheffield,  five  mil^  from  Ho* 
therhmn  Dr.  Beeik. 

BargwaUis^  mx  miles  fin>m  Donoaster,  nine  miles  firom  Peote* 
fract ■  Anne,  Esq. 

Burley,  ta»  miks  from  Leeds,  eight  mUes  from  Bradfeid 

Sir  JR.  Johnsim,  Bart 

Barley,  two  miles  from  Otley,  twelve  miles  firom  Leeds 

John  Lee,  Esq. 

Bumtwood  Lodge,  seven  miles  finom  Bamaley,  eight  miles 
from  Doncaster  ■  Maeden,  Esq. 

Button  Hill,  three  mileB  from  Sheffield,  nine  miles  4bsm  iU>- 
therham         •        ,        •        .         .        Jn.  Crawshaw,  Esq, 

Byraro,  two  miles  fimn  Ferrybridge,  few  miles  from  Postefaet 

Sir  Jn.  Hamsden,  Bart, 

Calico  HaO,  half  a  mile  from  Halifai      JRer,  Wm.  Preecei. 

Camblesforth,  four  miles  from  Snaith,  four  miles  and  $l  qaarter 
from  Selby S.  W.  Wande,  Esq. 

Campsal,  eight  miles  fr^m  Doncaster,  eight  nules  from  Pen- 
tefiract       ......      Bacon  Frank,  Ew^. 

Camps  Mount,  eight  miles  from  Doncaster,  nine  miles  fram 
Ferrybridge  .        •        .        ;        .         Jn,  Cooke,  Esq, 

Cannon  Hall,  four  miles  from.  Pennystone,  five  miles  tt^rn 
Bamsley  .  Wm,  Spencer  Stanhope,  Esq. 

Csntlcy 
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CtBtfey  iMige,  three  imles  fiem  DoBcaater,  teveo  miks  horn 
BatMtrj        .        .        .        .        Jn.  Walbank  CkUders,  Esq. 

Carheed,  aix  miies  from  Skipion,  eighl  ailei  from  Keighlej 

Wm.  Wamman,  Esq. 

Citfhome,  ene  nib  ftoa  Doncastar^  eight  miles  and  thfee 
quarters  from  Bavtrj  Jn.  Henty  Maw,  Esq. 

OarleloD  Hall,  two  miles  from  Snaith,  six  miles  fnun  Selby 

■  Stapietan,  Esq. 

Catharine  Hottse^  two  miles  from  Halibx«  eight  miles  torn 
Bradibrd  ....         Miehael  Sioclu,  Esq. 

Cawthome^  four  miles  fitMB  Peaaiatoiie  T.  We$t,  Esq. 

Cobi-bridge,  fimr  miles'from  Huddersfield,  six  miles  fivm  Ha.- 
lifiui Gtntrml  Boimardi 

Coushrottghj  fire  miles  and  a  half  from  Doncaster,  six  miles 
andahalffromlUtherham  Jn.  Tiubr,  Esq. 

Cononley  HaHji    three  miles  from  Skipton^  six  miles  from 
Kmghkj        ....        J.  iMUfuon  ftij^M,  Esq. 

Cookridge  Hall,  four  miles  from  CHley,  six  miles  from  Leeds 

Sir  John  ShifieU^liM. 

CopgroTOj  four  miles  from  Knaresbrough,  four  miles  from  B^ 
ronghbridge       ....        Hewry  Dtmeomie,  Esq. 

Cottinglej,  four  miles  from  Bradford,  six  miles  from  Keighlejf 

Mrs.  Femmd. 

Gcagg  Hall>  soveii  miles  from  Otiey,  eleven  miles  from  Knares- 
brough T.  Parkm$on,  Esq. 

Croilon,  fimr  miles  from  Wakefield,  six  miles  from  Pontefract 

Sir  Henry  Wilson,  Bart 

CrookhiU  UalV  five  miles,  from  Doneaster,  eight  miles  fr^m 
Botherham Jn.  Woodyear,  Esq. 

Crow  Nest,  three  miles  from  Halifia,  six  miles  from  Hodders* 
field Wm.  Walker,  Esq^ 

Crow  Nest,  half  a  mile  from  Dewsbury,  five  miles  and  a  half 
from  Wakefield J.  Haigne,  Esq. 

Cosworth,  two  mileB   from  Doncaster,  thirteen  miles  from 
Bamsley        .        .        ;        •        .         Wm,  Wrightson,  Esq. 

t  Cayton, ' 
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Chftan,  five  miles  from  Rtpon,  six  lailefl  from  Knaresbrongh 

Mrs.  Messenger, 
Chevet^  five  miles  from  Wakefield,  six  miles  from  BamBky 

Sir  T.  Pilkintm,  Bart 
Clayton,  eight  •  miles .  from  Bamsley,  eight  iniles  fit>ra  Don- 
caster  *.       .    ■   ".  Wm.  Brackenbury,  Esq. 

Cliflfe  Hill,  three  miles  from  Halifax,  ten'  miles  from  Httddm- 
field        .         .         Thomas  Milne,  Esq.  and  Jit.  Walker,  Esq. 

Clifton,  half  a  mile  from  Rotherham,  eleven  miles  and  a  half 
from  Doncaster        .  .  Joseph  Walker,  Esq. 

Clock  House,  one  mile  from  Bradford,  nine  miles  from  Otiey 

'  N.  Jowitt,  Esq. 

Clongh,  one  mile  from  Rotherham,  sevea  miles  from  Sheffidd 

'     MW.  Westhy, 
Damall,  two  miles  from  Sheffield,  five  miles  from  RoHi^rfaam 

Samuel  Staiitfotth,  Esq. 
Darriiifton,  three  miles  firom  Ferryhridge,  three  miles  from 

Ponte/ract  .•";.•      .•  '    ' Sotheran,l&sf{, 

Deighton  Kirk',  two  miles  from  Wetherby,  five  miles  and  a  half 

from  Knareshrough        ....      Ret.  •/!  Geldart,  Esq. 

Deighton  North,  three  miles- from- Wetherby^  fooi^iles  from 

Knareshrough        .  -       .  Sir  Wm,  Ingilby,  Bart 

Denton  Parkj  five  miles  fix>m  Otley,  eight  miles  fi^m  Keigfalcy 

Sir  Henry  Carr  Jhhotson,  Bart 
Dinnington,  eight  miles  from  Tickhili>  eight  miles  and  a  half 
from  Roiherham        .   -     .  Thos.  Athorpe,  Esq. 

Dodworth,  two  miles  from  Barnsley,  ten  miles  from  Wakefield 

,    Wm.  GarHcke  and  Richard  Parkins,  Esq. 
Eastfield,  half  a  mile  from  TickhiU,  seven  miles  ftom  Don- 
oaater  ....  .         E.  E.  Laughton,  Esq. 

Eastwood^  one  mile  from  Rotherliaro,  eleven  miles  from  Doncaster 

Joseph  Walker,  Esq. 
Eimsall  Lodge,  seven  miles  and  a  lialf  from  Pontefract,  mt 
miles  from  Doncaster       .  Chrissapher  Wilson,  Esq. 

Embsev, 
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Emktey,  two  miles  from  Skipton^  twelye  miles  fr6m  KelgUey 

Wm.  Baynes,  Esq. 

-  JEhhoU,  fiye  miles  from  BradfbrcT,  fi?e  miles  from'Otlcy 

/  '    .  .      Jo€.  Crompton,  Esq. 

>  EsktorHaU^  five  miles  from  Skipton,  twelve  miles  from  Kettle- 
well         .      *".         .    •     .     •    .  •  Math£wWUson,l^i^. 
I  Fnrburn,  three  miles  from  Ferrybridge^  four  miles  from  Pohte- 

fract  .        .  ' Thomas  Jhcksbn,  Esq. 

•  Farfield/  five  miles,  from  Skijpton^  seven  miles  from  Kei][,'hley 

John  7VatJ«v,  Esq. 
..  Feirm^  one  mile  from  SheAeld,  seven  miles  from  Rotherham 

Thomas  Eyre,  Esq. 

Pamhaa,  two  miles  from  KnaresUoagh^  five  n&iles  from  Bo- 
roaghbridge        .        ...  .     Robert  Harvey i'Ew{, 

Famley^  six  miles  from  Leeds,  seven  miles  from  Bradford 

Edward  Amdtagei  Esq. 

Faniley-Hall,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Otley,  eleven  miler^ 
from  Knaresbroiigh Walter  Faxokes,  ^w{, 

Ferham,  <me  mile  from'  Rotherham,'  six  miles  from  Sheffield 

Jonathan  Walker,  Esq. 

Ferrenaby,  two  miles  and  a  half*  from  Knaiesbrougb;  four  miles 
and  a  half  frt>m  Boronghbridge    .Sir  T*  Turner  Slingsby,  Bart. 

Field-HoBse,  fomr  -  mUe9   fi^om    Halifrx,    seven  miles   from 
Huddersfidd Robert  Stanfield,  Esq. 

Fianittgley -Lodge,  eight  miles  from  Doncaster,  three  miles  and 
a  half  from  Bawtry        John. Harvey,  Esq. 

-  Finsingly*Uall,  Leonard  Ckilders,  Esq. 
Finthorpe,  two  miles  from  Hnddenifield,  ten  miles  from  HaUikx 

JofmWooiky,  Esq.^ 
Fixby,  three  mil^s  from  Hvddersfield,  six  miles  frbm  Haliisx 

Thomas  ThomkiU,  Esq. 
Flashy «>HaU,  six  miles  from  Skiptop,  eleven  miles  from  Kettle- 
well        Rev.  J,  Preston: 

Folly  foot-Lodge,  three  miles  .from  .Knarasbroygh,  five  miles 
km  Wetlierby  ,        .       Hon.  WHUmm  Gordon. 

Frickly 
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VHddey^  eight  miles  fiom  Doneailar,  nine  mike  fiwm  Ihndikj 

WiUiam  Pt^fnc,  Esq. 

FHzing-HaU»  two  miles    from    Bradford^  eight  mites  ftom 
Keighley        .        •         .         .        iSscAord  Foot  Liflcr,  Esq. 

FrystoD^FeiTy,  one  mile  from  Fen7hridge,  two  niiles  frota  Pon* 
tefrset  •  •     .    »    .     John  CoUhuru,  E«j. 

GsrgTBTe-hoose,  four  mlileil  from  ^uptoa^  fifteen  miles  imd  a 
half  from  SetUe  .  .     John  Calthurst,  £s4|. 

Gawthorpe-HaD,  one  mile  frrom  Bingley,  six  miles  from  Biid- 
lord Joteph  Heaton,  Esq. 

Gigglc^wick,  bne  mile  from  Settle        A.  Lister,  Esq.  and  Rev, 

John  Clapham. 

GiUingwdis,  six  miles  from  TickhSI,  ten  miles  from  BtiKry 

Sir  Thomas  Whiu,  Bait. 

Gilthlraito-Hall,  two  miles  from  Rofherham,  six  miles  Horn 
Sheffifdd. Wesiby,  Esq. 

GIbAow^  time    miks    frtai    Leed%  ten  lAiles  frtmi  Otiey 

John  Dixom  fisq. 

Golcar>  thite  miles  fiism  Hadddinaeld,  seren  miles  from  Halifax 

Joseph  Maigh,  Esq. 

Goldsboreiigfay  three  miles  frdm  Kidvesbrough,  Ave  miles  from 
Wetherhy James  SiOfkey,  Esq. 

GrsBgOy  one  mile  from    Bingley^  six  miles  from   Bradford 

Walker  Ferrand,  Esq. 

Gtange-Ash,  six  miles  and  a  half  from  Hnddersield,  six  mlies 
and  a  half  from  Wakefield        ...       John  Usttr  Kaye,  Esq. 

Grassington,  six  miles  from  Kettlewell,  ten  nriles  from  l^ateley 
bridge Bnawn,  Esq. 

GreystoneSf  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Sheffield,  eight  miles  and 
a  half  from  Rotherham  S.  Greaces,  Esq.  and  T,  Hawkesley,  Esq. 

Grimstone^HaU,  two  miles  from  Tadcaster,  eleven  miles  from 
Ferrybridge        ....        George  Toumsend,  Esq. 

GroTe-HaU,  two  miles  from  Ferrybridge,  thcee  miles  from 

Povtefract        .  WUliam  Lee,  Esq. 

Gttisely,  two   miles  frt>m-  Otley^  nine  miles  from   Bradfind 

F  Ridsdale,  Esq. 

Ganthwaite- 
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Ghulinnutp-HiH^  bm  niles  from  Pemiktoiio*  seTen  mSkM  kom 
Bapttsiey Wilham  BamUe,  Emy 

HMga^'YUa,  mw^m  mia  from  Puilefract,  eigkt  milei  from 
Banietley James  Alloit,  Esq* 

HaUenhy,  ten  miks  frmi^  Hovdon  Jofai  Gcr,  Esf. 

IfaHo4  Wnl^  seven  miles  from  Settle,  twelve  miles  from  Ski^ 
Ion Thoma$  Yotte,  £s^ 

HamUelon,  loor  miles  from  Selby,  sere*  miles  from  Fcny* 
bridge  Smmid  Smkk,  Eu^ 

Handswoith^  femr  miles  from  Sheffield,  seven  miiasfrom  RotiMr* 
Iwm aev.Wiiiiam  Huddlatome. 

H«iUtte*ilaU,  ain  miles  from  Settle,  eleven  miles  from  Skip- 
ten        --^  Sqrgittson,  Bs^ 

Haalewoo^-Iiftll,  three  miles  from  Tadcaster,  seven  miles  from 
Wctherhy Sir  J.  Vavaaaur,  Bart 

Hatfield,  throe  miles  from  Thome,  seven  miles  from  Donraatw 
W.  Oouip,  Esq.    St.  Andrew  Warde,  jun.  Esq. 

Uawkeswortb,  four  mileo  from  Otley^  six  miles  from  EradAivd 

■■  WUkimon,  Esq. 

Qeath,  two  miles  from  Wakefield,  ten  miles  from  Barastey 
Late  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Sa^k,  WilHam  Farquit,  Esq. 

Hellifield  Peel,  six  miles  from  Settle,  ten  miles  from  Skiptoa 

J.  Hammerion,  Esq. 

Hemiiwortii,  ive  miles  and  a  half  from  Pontefiaet,  seven  mtiea 
from  Wakefield  Sir  Fruncia  Lindl^  Wood,  Barf. 

Hemswortih  Lane,  six  miles  from  PoatftfriM^t,  six  miles  and  a 
half  from  Wakefield        ....    John  Vincent,  Esq. 

l^esley-Hall,  four  miles  and  a  half  fix>m  Bawtry,  seven  mil^ 
from  Dottcaster  George  B.  Greavei,  Esq. 

Uieklelon,  six  miles  from  Doncaster,  nine  miles  from  Bamslejr 
Oeorge  IVentworth  fVentwortk,  Esq. 

High-field,  one  mile  from  Sheffield,  seven  miles  from  Rotlier- 
1am        .  •        ...        .   George  Woodkead,  Esq. 

I^igh-field,  three  miles  from  Bamsley,  nine  miles  from  Wakefield 

WiUiam  Parker,  Esq. 
High 
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High-hoaae,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Sheffield,  aeren  miles 
and  a  half  from  Rotherham     . .      •       Ckristaplicr  Xkttes,  Esq. 

Hollin-Hail,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Ripon,  five* miles  from 
Ripley       ...        .....       Richard  Wood,  Esq- 

HoUings-Hall,  eight  miles  from  Skipton,  eight  miles  from  Brad- 
ford         .J.  Dtarden,  Esq. 

Holme  Boose,  two  miles  from  Keighley,  eight  miles  from  Skip^ 
ton        .  Rev.  T.  Dwham  WhUaker. 

Hooton*High,  fonr  miles  and  a  half  from  Tickhiil,  six*  miles 
from  Rotherham  ■     ■        Hqyle,  Esq. 

HoraeibrUi,   six  miles   from    Leeds,   six  miles  from    Odey 

Peter  Rkode9,E9q. 

Houden-Clough,  ten  miles  from  Settle,  thirteen  miles  fitmi  Skip-^ 
ton Robert  Tippmg,  Esq. 

Hound-Hill,  two  miles  from  Pontefract,  fonr  miles  from  Ferry- 
bridge  ...         Rev»  T.  I£orton» 

Howgill,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Sedbergh,  six  miles  and  a 
half  from  Dent        ....        Rev.  Daniel  Peacock. 

Howroyd,  six  miles  from  Halibx,  six  miles  from  Huddersfield 

Thomas  Norton,  Esq. 

Hunger-Hill,  ten  miles  frt>m  Settle,  fourteen  miles  from  Skipton 

E.  Kiag,  Esq: 

Hutton  Pagnal,  seven  miles  from  Doncaster,  nine  miles  and  a 
half  from  Bamsley        .        ,        .        St.  Andrew  Ward,  Esq. 

Ingleton,  ten  miles  and  a  half  from  Settle,  seven  miles  from 
Kirby  Lonsdale,  (Westmoreland]  Mrs.  Redmt^ne. 

Ingmanthorp,  three  miles  from  .Wetherby,  seven  miles  from 
Knarcsbrough        ....         Richard  Yorke,  Esq. 

Ingaiirc-Hall,  one  mile  and  a  half  feom  Sedbergh,  eight  miles 
from  Kendal,  ( Westmorebind}  John  Upton,  Esq. 

Ive's  St.,  eight  miles  from  Skipton,  twelve  miles  from  Otley 

Edward  Ferrand,  Esq. 

Kayley-Hall,  three  miles  from  Otley,  nine  miles  from  Skipton 

John  Raistrick,  Esq. 
Keb. 
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Keb^Royd,  five  miles  jfrom  Halifikx,  twelve  miles  from  Roche^ 
dale^  (Lancaskire)  ....        Robert  Holroyd,  Esq. 

Kettlethorpe^  three    miles  from  Wakefield,  seven  miles  from 
Bamsley        .        .        .....        .       .       J.Armiiage, 

Kildwick,  four  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Skipton,  five  miles  and 
three  quarters  from  Keighley  .  .  .  J^tiss  Currer. 

Killingbeck,  three  miles  from  Leeds,  thirteen  miles  from  Bradford 

Walker,  Esq. 

Kinsley,  seven  miles  from  Pontefract,  seven  miles  frxmi  Wakefield 

Jo,hn  Stocks,  Esq. 
Kippax-Park,  nine  miles  from  Leeds,  seven  miles  fi^m  Pontefract 

T.  B.  Davison  Bland,  Esq. 
Kirby-Hall,  five  miles  from  Borqughbridge,  nine  miles  from 
Wetherby         •  .  .         .        Henry  Thompson,  Esq. 

Kirby  Malzeard,  seven  miles  from  Ripon,  ten  miles  from  Piate- 
ley  bridge        .....  T.  Dickins,  Esq. 

Kirby-Over-Blow,  six  miles  firom  Wetherby,  six  miles  and  a 
half  from  Knaresbrough  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  Mar  sham. 

Kirklees,  four  miles  from  Hudderefield^  six  miles  from  Halifax 

Sir  George  Armitage,  Bart. 
Langclifie,  one  mile  from  Settle,  seventeen  miles  from  Skipton 

Pudsey  Dawson,  Esq.  and  Edward  Clayton,  Esq. 
Langley-Hall,onemilefromHudder8field,  nine  miles  from  Halifax 

Sir  J.  Ramsden,  Bart. 
Langold,  five  miles  from  TickhiU,  twelve  miles  from  Rotherham 

Henry  Galleyknight,  Esq.    . 
LassilVHaU,  two  miles  and  r  half  from  Huddersfield,  eleven 
miles  from  Wakefield        •        .        .        Samuel  Walker,  Esq.. 

Lawkland  Hall,   four  miles  from  Settle,  thirteen. miles  from 
Kirby  Lonsdale  (Westmoreland)        .        .      J.  Ingilby,  Esq. 
Lays,  four  miles  from  Ferrybridge,  six  miles  firom  Pontefract 

David  Himsworth,  Esq. 
Ledston  Lodge,  six  miles  from  Pontefract,  ten  miles  from  Tad- 
caster        •        •        •        •        Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  Esq. 

Leventhorpe#. 
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Leventliorpe,  six  miles  fkom  Leeds,  seven  adles  fron  WakeUd 

Green,  Esf. 

light  Cliife,  three  miles  koA  a  haM  from  Halifio,  six  miles 
from  Bradford        ....        WiUiam  Walker,  Esq. 

Ltnfit*HalI»  .three  miles  from  Hnddenfidd,  elefen  miles  frssi 
HalifHx  Oeorge  Roharie,  Esq. 

Linton  Spring,  two  miles  from  Wetiieifcy,   six  miles  from 
Knasesbiongh  .J.  Wybergk,  Esq. 

Litllethoipe,  one  Huk  from  Ripon,  six  miles  from  Born^^ 

bridge Major  Brooke 

Loekwood,  two  miles  from  Haddefsfteld,  nine  miles  and  a  half 
from  HieJifrx         ....         Joe.  Armitage,  Esq. 
Lofthottse,  fonr  miles  from  Wakefield,  six  miles  from  Leeds 

B.  DeaUrj^  Biq. 
Lofthouse-Hill,  three  miles  fr^om  Knaresbrongh,  fonr  miles  from 
Bonnighbridgc        .        .•  Charles  Siing8bj^,E«{. 

Loagwood-House,  two  miles  fii>m  Hnddersfteld,  six  miles  Ann 

HaUfrix John  Boberte,  Esq. 

Lotherton,  five  miles  from  Tadcaster,  eight  miles  from  WelhcAy 

John  Raper,  Esq. 
.  Loversal,  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Doneaster,  fonr  milesand 

a  half  from  TickhiU  Feiuon,   Esq. 

Lnpsett-Hall,  one  mile frt>m Wakefield,  fi?e  miles  fimn  Dewsinny 

D.Gatkill,  Esq. 
Machon  Bank,  two  miles  kom  Sheffield,  eight  miles  and  a  half 

fromRotherham P.^t^ra/,Eaq. 

Malthy,  four  miles  from  Tiekhill,  seven  miles  fix>m  Rotherliam 

Cook,  Esq. 

Marton-Hall,  six  miles  frT>m  Skipton,  eleven  miles  from  Settle 

Riekard  Heher,  Esq. 
Meanwood,   three  miles  from  Leeds,  eight  miles  from  Otiey 

John  Beckiii,  Esq. 
Melton,  five  miles  from  Doncaster,  ten  miles  flx>m  Bansley 

Richard-  Founte^ne  Wilson,  Esq. 
MiddletoR  Lodge,  seven  miles  frx>mOtley,  nine  miles  from  Ittip- 

ton WiUiam  Middkton,  Eaq. 

Middlewood* 
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MIMmmI  Bay  ilK  bUm  tan  Bttmkjr,  tRn  ttil«  ilmi 
Do^eaiter  Hen.  ImmUy  SamUe. 

WkkHMg^Uum,  tiiv^hftft«MHttM«rirfMd,«ix  Biles  AMD 
H«1Ma J(M.  Radeliffe,  Esq. 

MiilWi  mt,  «SB  rniks  ftorn  Blbekbunn,  tvebe  milss  froB 
Giskcrse  Richarfl  Henry  Bemmmimi,Eaq. 

*  MoiMrt^PlesaHil^  OM  liils  irOB  Shsilsid,  seven  soiles  Ipsa  Ro- 
theitsHii.       .  B.  Ward,  Esq. 

MjMh^kmn,  famrwXkawoit  a  imlf  froB  Ihiishlsy,  sis  ules 
Inm  BMUbsd  BircA,  Esqi 

}Mker»liM,hM9L BihftmslbnsMter  ITol^,  Esq. 

VMktMm^  kur  drikafvoss  Sheffield,  five  miles  ifOB  RollwriMtt 

Hdgk  MfJUrr,  Esq. 

lieHtisB^   one   sufe  fom  Otley,    eleven  miles  from  Leeds 

Tkomms  Cliftm,  Esq. 

filsvtUU  iv«  Bllb&ikoB  Rotherham,  seren  miles  from  Btarnskf 

Join  Pnym,  Esq.. 

tie#lim4  Iisli>  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Wakefield,  six  miles 
«i»lialf  iNwFsfelBfrBst  Sir  Edmmd  SmthyBnt. 

IM%iBftd**HaU,  five   miles  from  Pontefiract,  six  miles  inm 
IPalMfidd.       .  Mm  Nm^kr,  Esq. 

Nsmtoriuilall,  biro  Aiiles  firom  Tadcaster,  five  miles  from  Wether- 
Uy       -     ! ■  FrntfattrBmy 

NUH-HUH  twn  biIbb  from  Mipley,  foor.mileafrom  Knaresbrongfc 

FrmtuBis  Trappa,  Esq. 

^ttHharpi^  iiiee  miles  firtm  Dewshury,  five  miles  from  Wake* 
Md  Gmrge  WeUttr,  Esq. 

HiSltoqitHttHy  Am  Bilt»  from  Sheffield,  eight  miles  frow 
BsAlHrllam'        .      ••  >  i/.  Wh^t,  Esq. 

Nsstkl,  fyk  sdles  from  Ponlefract,  seyen  miles  from  FenrybridgS' 

•i..*.^  Wimamsmt,  Esq. 

N#rSlligsp;  one  oils  from  Leeds  Mrs.  Dade. 

NbnkMkv  fiw  vtts^aMk  a  half  firom  BBidemileld,  eiglit  ndles 
andalalf  friMiWAsMd       .  Charlet  Rook,Bil^ 

Vol.  Xy£  2  Q  Oakwell-Hall, 
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OakweiltHidl,  jux  arikft  fowBradlhrd,  dghKjriict  fimBalifcs 

Benjatmn  FeanUey,  Eng. 

0&wintli<N^,  three  mik»lrMi  Leecb^tiett  iniks  kom  ¥o9jkntgt 

, ilfolley,Ei^. 

Ouslethwaite^  one  nilemnd  a  half  from  BuBBlej^via^mlim 
from  RotkerhMB         ,         ,         ^         Wm.  Elmhuni,  Si^ 

Owrun-North,  tlwee  miles  from  Halifax,  sereB  nilm'  ftm 
Bradford  .      .  Jn, .Edwardt,^. 

Owston,  seven  ntilea  from  Doiicaster,  ahie  miles  mid  a  klf 
from  Pontefract  Bryan  Coe&e,  ft^ 

P^e-HaU,  Ihree  miles  fromfliMffeld,  few  omlca  aad  a  Uf 
from  Rotherham  George BwrtfrnQreman, Bsq. 

Park-Gate'Hall,  t«o  miles  from  Otley,  ten  miles  from  Leeds 

WremmRiMak,lB9^ 

Parlington,  oae  mile  from  Abberfud,  seven  miles  from  WetherKy, 
lately  the  seat  of  Sir  T.  ameemgne,%K^ 

PottertoD,  six  miles  from  Wetliwby,  six  miles  from  Tadcutar 

Purwell,  two  miles  from  Dewsbary,  six- milea  fttNV  Wakeielt: 

Jn.  Tayhr,  Bsf. 
Pye^Nest,  two  nnlesfrom  Halifrx,  nine  miles  from  HnddenMl. 

Jn.  Edwarde,  Esf. 
Ravenfield,  three  miles  from  Rotherham,  eight  miles  from  Tick« 
bUl        .      ..        *        ,        .        W.  Perkm  BoeeUk^E^ 

Rawcliflfe,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Snaith,  seven  mfles  from 
Thome  Xalpk  Crei^ke,  Jmm. 'Bt^ 

Bfbstone^HaH,  four  miles  from  Knaresbrough,  foor  miles  frw 
Wetherby  Sir  Memj  God^ieke,  Bati 

Ripley,  four  miles  from  Harrowgate^  fiv^  miles  from  Kaaies* 
browgh  .        ^        ^'      Sir.Jn.Imgiity,B9;^ 

RossingtoDy  five  miles  from  Doncaster,  five  miles  from  Bawtiy 

Rep.JmmeeSkn)en,D.Ik 
lUyd^Higb,  Oiee  milevfrYmk  Hnddwield,  deMi  mOssiw 
UaMax      .       .       n  «.       €9^rg^JrmUmge,t»\. 

Beyd'a-BaV, 
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Josepl^Dawion,  Esq. 

SabM,.  two  miles  from  Wakefield,  eight  miles  and  a  half  from 

Povlefraet        .         .         -         .         Rev.  T.  Ztmch,  D.  D.    * 

Sandal-Kixk,  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Doaoasteri  six  miles 

mad  a  half  from  Thome        .        •        .        G.  Martin,  Esq. 

Sftirley*llaU,  six  miles  from  Ripon,  six  miles  from  Pateky  hiidge 

Caayers  Norton,  Esq. 
8eri?flii«  oae  mile  from  Kmireshrongh,  six  miles  from  Borough* 
bridge        .  SirTl^oma$TunurSling$hy,B9iXt. 

Seaeroft,  ibar  miles  frt>m  Leeds,  eight  miles  from  Wetherby 

•4 —  Mickleihumte,  Esq. 
Sharrow^Head,  two  miles  from  Sheffield,  eight  miles  from  Ro* 
thfltham  Bev.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  D.  D. 

Shepley,  three  miles  from  Bradford^  eleven  miles  from  Leeda 

W.  Wainman,  Esq.  and  Rev  Jn.  Shepley,  D.  D. 
Shoota8«>Hill,  three  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Bawtry,  six  miles 
fromDoncasiec  -^-— Htl^oii,  Esq. 

Skelhrook,  seven  miles  from  Ferrybridge,   seven  miles  from 
Poatefract        ....         Dawson  Humble,  Esq. 
Skellow-Grange,  five  miles  from  Doncanter,  eight  miles  from 

Pontefract ^-^  Jiirggtn^,  Esq. 

Sleningford,  lour  miles  from  Ripon,  six  miles  from  Masham 

Jn,  Dalton,  Esq. 
Snidall,  four  miles  from  Pontefract,  six  miles  from  Wakefield 

James  Torre,  Esq. 
Spofiorth,  three  miles  from  Wetherby^,  four  miles  from  Knares- 

brongh Rev.  Jn.  Tripp. 

Sprotbrough,  three  miles  from  Doncaster,  twelve  miles  from 
Bansiey  Sir  J.  Copley,  Bart,  but  rented  by  Mrs  Cine. 

Stanley-Hall,  two  miles  from  Wakefield,  six  miles  fi^m  Leeds 

^Benjamin  Haytcood,  Esq. 
Stapleton,  four  miles  from  Ferrybridge,  four  miles  and  a  half 
from  Pontefract  E,  Leckpnby  Hodgson,  Esq. 

2  Q  2  Streetott- 
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Streeton-Hall,  three  miles  from  KeigMey/ sem  ttfltti  Inhd 
Skipton         .     *    .•       .         .         .  T.  Garforth,  Ew{. 

Sfockeld-Purk^  twomyes  ibmWetiieiliyBhcmilesfroAKMRs- 
broagh         ....  WilHem  MidMet&ii,tti^ 

Stamper-HIH^  tlireemilea  from  Shefteld^  nine  milesfrsm  Ratkr- 
ham  Jn.  0at^,  Eaq« 

Stadley  Royal,  ltrt>  miles  aad  a  kalf from  Mpon  Stk^Lffwrmce. 
Swarth  HiH(  two  imles  from  Barnsley,  nine  miles  from  Rotber- 

ham Ml^9,  EHMfft. 

Swillingtoo,  six  miles  from  Leeds,  eight  miles  from  WakcAeM 

Jn.  Lewther,  EBf» 
SirlBao>  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Wetherby,  seven  miles  from 
Tadcaster        •        .         .         .        .        - —  Wkitke*-,  liq. 

Thoms-Honse,  half  a  mHe  from  Wakefield,  six  miles  fran 
Dewsbmy        .        .        ,         .         Bmjamm  Gaskiif,  Bsq. 
Thornten-Lodge,  one  mile  from  Hvddersfield,  nine  miles  from 

Halifiix Jn.Hcrsfidi,^. 

Thorpe,  nine  mites  from  Skipton,  nine  miles  from  Keilleirell 

Rev,  xTKHTy  W%g^tswotih* 
lAiorpe,  (bur  miles  and  a  half  from  Halifax,  six  miles  and  & 
half  from  Iluddersfield         •  Mm.  Priestky. 

Thorpe  Green,  six  miles  from  Boronghbridge,  nine  miles  fttai. 

Knaresbroagh Mt9.  Robhutm, 

Tribergh,  three  miles  from  Rotherham,  nine  miles  frt>m  Doncaster 

John  Pklierton,  Esq. 
Thuvcroft,  five  miles  from  Tickhill,  six  miles  and  a  half  from 

Rotherham Captain  Builh^. 

Thnmscoe,  seven  miles  from  Doncaster,  nine  miles  from  Bamdey 

Pnlmer,  Esq. 

Tickhill,  fonr  miles  from  Bawtry,  eight  miles  from  Doncaster 

Ckrittopher  Alderson,V,ni{,  Rem,  P.  Tmigg, 
TickhiO  Castle  .        Hm.  Frederick  Lwnhy. 

Todwick-Grange,  seven  miles  fi-om  Rotherham,  ten  miles  from 
Sheffield        ......        .— -  Fox,  Esq. 

Tong-IUL 
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ToQg^Hall,  two  miles  -from  Lee^  leTen  miles  £rom  Wskofield 

John  Plume,  Esq. 

TowktoQ-Lodge^  thfee  miles  Irom  Tadcaflter,  mi  jniles  from 
WeklMrby  Peregrine  Wentworth,  Eaq. 

Towfr-Head,  IweWe  miks  from  Settle,  eigliteea  miiet  from  Blnp- 
ton J.  WigglesuH)rih,E6f^ 

TowjkhUl,  half  a  mik  frorafindford,  eight  miles  and  ja  half  4om 
HaUte Francis  Dujield,  Esq. 

IVhtUni,  two  miles  from  Tadcaster,  ten  miles  from  Ferryhridge 

Hon.  M.  Biadin  Hawke. 

Under-Baiik,  nine  miles  from  Halifiix,  twelve  miles  from  Roch* 
dale^  (Lancashire)        .        .        .        .        C.  Rawdom,  Esq. 

Uskelfe,  two  miles  from   Tadcaster,  nine  miles  from  Sdby 

Jfi.  ShilUio,  Eiq. 

Wadworth,  four  miles  frsm  Tiokhill,  four  miles  from  Doncaster 

Mrs,  Wordsworth. 

Wakefield»Lodge,  one  mile  from  Wakefield^  nine  miles  #om 
fiamsley Joseph  Armitage,  Esq. 

Walton-Hall^  four  miles  from  Wakefield,  eight  miles  from  Bams* 
ley        ....         .  Thomas  WaUrton,  Ea^ 

Wardsend,  two  miles  from  Sheffield,  nine  miles  from  Rotheiiiam 

T,  Rawson,  Esq. 

Whetwood-Hall,  three  miles  fix>m  Leeds,  eight  milea  from  Brad? 
lord        ......  £.  Browne,  Esq. 

Wentworth,  six  miles  from  Rotlierham,  eight  miles  from  Don* 
caster        .        .  Rev.  Jn,  Lowe,  D.  D. 

Wentworth  Castle,  two  milea  from  Bamsley,  eight  miles  from 
Rotlierham Henry  Vemon,'Esi^. 

Weslon,    two    miles  from  Otley,  twelve  miles  fivm  Lebds 

Wm,  Vavasour,  Esq. 

Wetherby-Grange,  one  mile  from  Wetherby,  six  miles  from  Tad* 
cMter RwchmtdThcmp$m,'Em{, 

Whanicliiie^Lodfe,  six  miles  frtim  Sheffield,  nine  miles  from 
Hotherinm  Htn.  James  Archibald  Stuart  Wortky. 

2  Q  3  WheaUeg 
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Wheatley,  two  miles  and  alialf  fromBoncaster,  nine  miles  fron 
Thorne i        Sir  George  Cooke, 

Whiteley-Wood^HalU  four  miles  firom  Sheffield,  ten  miles  from 
Rotherham         ....         WilHoM  Huttvn,  Ew[. 

-  White  Windows,  four  miles  firom'  Hali&x,  eight  miles  from 
Huddersfield  .         Joseph  Priestley,  Esq. 

Whitley-Hall,  six  miles  from  Hnddersfield,  seven  miles  from 
Wakefield  l^tcAord  Htfnry  BeovmoiU,  Esq. 

Willow-Lodge,  two  miles  from  Halifax,  nine  miles  from  Hnd- 
dersfield Thowuu  Dyson,  Esq. 

Willow-Hall  TkomasLodge,EBq. 

Wilsick,  two  miles  from  Tickhill,  six  miles  from  Bawtry.  •^— -* 

Womhwell-Wood,  four  miles  from  Barnsley,  eight  miles  from 
Rotherham Verello,  EwJ. 

Wood-Hall,  two  miles  from  Wetherby,  seven  miles  from  Knares* 
brough  WiUum  Fenton  Scott,  Esq. 

Wood-Honse,  one  mile  frt>m  Hnddersfield,  eight  miles  firom 
Halifrtx         .....         /ft.   Whitaere,  Esq. 
'    Woodlands,  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Doncaster,  eleven  miles 
from  Pontefr^Lct  Edtpard  Waterton,  Esq. 

Woodthorpe,  three  miles  frxmi  Wakefield,  seven  miles  from 

Barnsley Rev.  William  Wood. 

'   Woodthorpe,  three  miles  from  Sheffield,  six  miles  ftt>m  Rother- 
ham         ^*g^  Parker,  Esq. 

-  WooUey  Paiic,  five  miles  from  Barnsley,  five  miles  and  a  half 
from  Wakefield  Godfrey  Weuiworih  Wentworth,  Esq. 

Worsbrough,  three  miles  from  Barnsley,  eleven  miles  from 
Sheffield         ....         Francis  Edmunds,  Esq. 
'    Wortley,  five  miles  from  Barnsley,  eight  miles  firom  Sheffield 
James  Archibald  Styart  Wortley,  Esq. 

From  this  list  it  willappear  that  there  are  few  parts  of  England, 
•f  tiic  same  extent,  that  contain  a  greater  number  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen's  seats,  than  the  West  Riding  of  Yoikahire, 
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'  Tk«  «Klent  of  tiie  WttH  Riding,  is  about  ninety-^fire  miles  in 
Its  greatest  length,  fit>m  east  to  west;  and  forty-eiglit  miles,  in 
Its  greatest  breadth  from  noith  to  south ;  containing  abont  2500 
«qaare  miles,  or,  1,568,000  statute  acres.  The  population 
«mo«its  to  above  400,000.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east,  by  the 
Ainsty,  and  the  rirer  Ouse  ;  on  tiie  north,  by  the  North  Riding ; 
«|i  the  west,  by  Lancashire;  and  on  the  south,  by  Cheshire, 
Derbyshire,  and  Nottinghamshire. 

GfioeaAPHiCAL  Features.]  The  &ce  of  the  country  is 
rtapf  irregular;  but,  in  general  terms,  it  may  be  divided  into 
three  large  districts,  gradually  varying  from  a  level  and  marshy, 
to  a  rocky  and  moontainons  region.  The  flat  and  marshy  part  of 
the  riding,  lies  on  the  eastern  side  along  the  banks  of  the  Ous^ 
and  extends' to  the  westward,  in  some  places  to  a  greater,  and  in 
others  to  « less  distance,  but,  generally,  to  within  three  or  four 
miles  of  im  imaginary  line,  drawn  from  Doncaster  to  Sherborne. 

The  middle  part,  as  far  to  t)ie  westward  as  Sheffield,  Bradford, 
and  Otley,  rises  gradually  into  hills,  and  is  beautifully  variegated. 
Further  to  the  west,  the  isurface  becomes  rugged,  and  mountain^ 
OfM.  Beyond  Sheffield,  scarcely  any  thing  is  seen  but  black  moors^ 
wbich  running  north-west,  unite  with  the  lofty  hills  of  Black* 
atone  Edge,  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire.  And  the  wcsterv 
part  of  Craven,  presents  a  confused  heap  of  rocks  and  mountains; 
among  which  Pennygant,  Wharnside,  and  Ingleborongh,  are  parti*- 
calarly  conspicuous ;  the  two  last  being  considered  as  the  higL- 
.est  hills  in  either  England  or  Wales  ;  not  excepting  even  Skiddaw, 
Helwellyn,  or  Snowdon.  Amidst  the  hilly  and  mountainous  tracts 
of  this  Riding,  however,  are  many  romantic  valleys,  presenting 
the  most  beautiful  scenery.  The  most  extensive  of  these,  are 
Ketherdale,f  watered  by  the  Nid  ;  Wharfdalc,  and  the  vale  of 
the  Aire,  which  in  many  places  afford  views  the  most  delightful 
thatcao  be  imagined.  Many  valliee  of  less  extent  vie  with  these- 
in  picturesque  beauty ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  being  indoa-* 

2Q4  ed 

•  Or  Niddcrsdale. 
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■ad,  weH  wooded,  aod  Uuckiy  lyrad  wMi  ilnoM  DoiitmMi»fiila. 
ges,  pretent,  whea  viewed  iron  the  neigUbonring  emiigwoCTj,  ik$ 
resemblaiice  of  a  temstral  paiadbe.  Fjrom  muiy  poinU,  am 
aeen  the  moict  enchanting  preepects ;  in  which  beauty  «nd  B«kU- 
mity  are  pleaungly  combined.  In  travelinig  from  KBanesbtoiigh* 
or  Ripon,  to  Pateley  bridge;  from  Tadcaster  to  Otley  and  Skip- 
ton  ;  from  Leeds,  by  the  way  of  Bradlord,  and  Keigliley,  to  Skip* 
ton ;  from  Bradford  to  Halifisix ;  from  Halifax,  by  Dewshury,  to 
Wakefield ;  and  some  other  roads  that  night  be  mentbned,  the 
toivist  has  an  opportttnity  of  oontevplating  some  of  the  fiimt 
scenery  in  England.* 

Climate.]  The  dimate  of  the  West  Riding,  is  as  Tsnooi  ss 
itssnHiBU)e ;  a  circamstaAce  natarally  srising  from  thts  divenity  of 
situations,  in  the  eastern  parts,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Osse, 
the  climate,  as  well  ss  the  face  of  the  country,  resemUes  that  of 
the  East  Riding,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  ;  and  damps 
and  fogs  are  somewhat  prevalent  In  the  middle  dislriot,  the  air 
i»  sharper,  clearer,  and  censidered  as  more  healthful.  And  in  Ihs 
western  parts,  the  climate  is  cold,  tempestuous,  and  rainy.f 
At  Sheffield,  the  average  gnage  of  rain  is  thirty-thi«e  inches ; 
being  about  a  medium  between  the  quantities  that  friil  in  Lan* 
cashire,  and  on  the  esstem  ooasis  of  the  kingdom.  Blackstone 
fidge,  and  the  mountains  of  Craven,  sre  the  most  foggy,  mtigr, 
and  stormy  districts  in  England;  although  from  the  frtj^eot high 
winds  which  purify  the  atmoq^here,  and  keep  ittn  a  staleof  sgita- 

tiOB, 

•  The  writer  of  this  Tolame,  in  traTelling  tkese  roada,  could  not  but  ob- 
^rve,  that  in  the  whole  space  between  York  and  London,  and  betweea 
London  and  Dover,  no  part  of  the  road,  excepting  Blackheath,  and  Shooter's 
bin,  displays  so  beaatlfol  prospects. 

t  Meteorological  obsenrations,  hare  not  been  kept  with  sufficient  accoracj, 
er  ibr  a  soAcient  length  of  time*  to  aothorise  my  eertaia  conclnsioD ;  bot 
horn  what  the  writer  of  thi^  volsme  conld  learn  op  the  spot,  he  bat  nasoa  to 
believe  that  the  annual  depth  of  lain,  falling  in  the  Ticinity  of  Ingleb«n>ogh> 
&c.  is  not  less  than  forty-^ight  inches. 
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MiNEEALOGY.]  Id  the  Wcst  Riding  «f  Yerifisbipc;  itte  fivMl 
I|«aiilitie8  ef  coaI,  inuititoiie^  aad  leid^  4yid  vast  ^(iiarrm -pf  lime- 
flUoe,  The  mmet  of  ceid,  as  well  m  the  ^pairies  of  alofte^  wtq 
kiieed  be  deemed  tmeshMiSlible.  1a  the  low  and  level  Imd  near 
4lia  Oase^  Bone  of  theae  aialeriak  are  feiwd.  The  lijaoot—ffdM. 
triet  beg»na  in  the  line  between  Donoaatec  and  TadoMiler ;  aadal* 
aoat  the  whole  ooantry  to  the  weetward,  ia  aiioieatone  nock^  ly'm^ 
ai.difiereiit  depths  below  the  aiirface.  The  ooal  ainea  are  the  seat 
BOtnerooe  in  the  tract  between  Leeda  and  Wakefield;  .aadin  the 
M^bouriiood  of  fiiadfotd^  Barnaley,  and  dheffithl;  altho'  there 
are  nany  in  other  ^arta  of  tlie  Ridisg.  Iron  ta  ibaad  in  great 
faaalitMB  near  Bradford,  and  often  in  the^aae  nune  with  coak 
la  theae  mmm,  the  oaal  which  iiet  abore  ia  of  an  k^mrey  and 
Mifener  kind;  and  aelb  at  little  mare  than  talf  liw  price  of  thi^ 
iftihe  kwer  aeMna.  Uader  thia  these  ia  aien  a  atcatam  of  lron«> 
aiaae,  and  beneaHi  it»  at  the  depth  of  aeren^  or  eighty  yatda 
lielaw  the  rarlaee,  is  a  rein  of  «XQalleal  coaL  The  princi|pal  iead 
■laea  are  at  €^a88&ngton,  about  ten  miieB  4a  tfieveilwanicfPato^ 
ky  hli4ga>  on  the  ataner  of  the  Dnkeiof  Bevoaahiare. 

Soil,  AenicOLTvaB^&c.]  I%e  nature  of  the  aoil,  in  thiee«te»- 
aive  district,  adfenita  of  evtery  variety ;  from  the  deep  slrong  elaj 
aadriA  loam,  to  the  wmst  kind  of  peat  eartli.  En  the  eastern  parts, 
clay  a«d  loaai  pie^oaderatfe^hut  are  intermixed  with  aome  sandy* 
and  iMaiiah  tracts.  The  middle  is  diittfy  aiaam  ii|Mtii  a  liaM)- 
atone  bottom ;  and  theaame  kind  of  aoil,  w&lh  a  stanlar  basis,  ai^. 
thoagh  intermixed  in  diany  places  with  tracts  of  moor  of  difiereal 
^aaiities^  prevails  to  the  wieatern  extremilies  of  the  fiiding.t 
Almost  all  the  arable  land  is  inclosed  with  hedges,  or  stonewalls : 
the  former  prerail  in  the  eastern,  the  latter  in  the  western  parts. 
Within  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  Leeds,  stone  fences^  beooma 

*  "  The  prevailiog  quality  (keepini;  off  the  moors)  is  loam.'*  Browne*! 
Agricaltaral  SurTfjr^  p.  8U. 
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^^«fiera1^  a]id,«xeept  in  some  of  the  fertile  nlleys,  liedges  aloMMft 
entirely  disappear.  Bat  there  aie  very  few  open  6Mb,  eisoqik 
where  the  land  is  common,  or  waste.^ 

A  very  great  portion  of  this  Riding  is  possessed  by  small 
proprietors :  and  there  are  few  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  tlus 
iiespectable  class  is  more  numerous.  The  Dukes  of  Norfolk^  and 
-DevtMishire,  Earl  Fitzwilliani,  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  &c.,  are  the 
greatest  proprietors.  Bat  there  are  some  other  noblemen,  and 
gentlemen,  of  ancient  and  honourable  families,  who  possess  extea* 
^ire  estates.  Here  are  also  considerable  portions  of  land  belong- 
ing to  the  ArchbislK^  of  York,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the 
church.  The  majority  of  farms  are  comparatively  small^  and  few 
iire  of  that  size  which  in  many*  otlter  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
would  be  considered  as  krge.f  On  the  arable  lands,  there  we 
scarcely  any  that  exceed  400  statute  acres ;  and  for  one  of  that 
extent  we  meet  with  a  dozen  of  less  than  fifty  acres.  In  the 
f^razing  division,  in  the  westernmost  part  of  the  riding,  the  land 
as  let  in  yet  smaller  allotments :  and  in  many  places,  the  occupfer 
of  a  hundred  acres  is  called  a  large  farmer.  A  great  part  of 
this  Riding  is  exclusively  kept  in  grass,  and  where  this  is  the 
case  cultivation  is  only  a  seoondary  object.  Mr.  Browne,  in  hie 
Agricttltnral  Survey,  gives  the  following  general  sketch  of  the 
state  of  forming  in  the  district  under  oonatderstioB. 

Ist.  "  From  Ripley,  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Riding, 
nearly  tiie  whole  of  the  good  land  is  kept  under  the  grazing^  sys^ 
tern,  and  seldom  or  never  ploughed ;  while  com  is  raised  upon  the 
inferior  or. moorish  soils.  During  the  time  we  were  in  that  pari 
of  the  country,  we  hardly  ever  saw  a  plough ;  and  a  stack  of 
com  was  a  great  rarity.     Upon  the  higher  grounds,  there  are  im- 


*  The  few  open  fields  that  yet  remain,  arc  mostly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Hidln*  ;  hut  new  inclosure  hills  are  procured  every  year,  and  from  ihc  spirit 
of  improvement  which  now  prevails,  we  ntaj  predict  that  in  a  short  ttme 
scarcely  any  open  fields  will  be  seen. 

t  in  the  siirall  sixe  of  the  farms,  this  part  of  the  c<»tinty  afibrds  a  striking 
contrast  to  Holderness,  and  the  Wolds  in  the  Eastftidiog. 
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wmnt  Ineti  of  waste,  irbicli  are  generaHy  common  amongst  the 
contignons  posaessora,  and  pastured  by  them  with  cattle  and  sheep. 
Seme  of  them  are  stinted  pastures ;  but  the  greater  part  are  un- 
der no  limitations  ;  the  consequences  of  which  are,  the  grounds  are 
typpressed,  the  stock  upon  them  starred,  and  little  benefit  derived 
from  them  by  the  proprietors. 

2d.  "  The  land  hi  the  vicinity  of  manufacturing  towns.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  ground  is  there  occupied  by  persons  who  do 
not  consider  fanning  as  a  business,  but  regard  it  only  as  a  matter 
of  convenience.  The  manufacturer  has  his  inclosnre,  wherein  he 
keeps  milch  cows  for  supporting  his  family ;  and  horses  for  carry- 
ing his  goods  to  market,  and  bringing  back  raw  materials.  This 
^ill  apply  to  the  most  part  of  the  land  adjoining  to  the  manufactu- 
ring towns ;  and  aHhough  much  ground  is  not,  in  this  case,  kept 
under  the  plongh,  yet  more  com  is  raised  than  in  the  division 
Aove  described. 

3d.  "  The  corn  district,  or  those  parts  of  the  Riding  where  til- 
lage is  principally  attended  to,  and  grass  only  considered  as  the 
means  of  bringing  the  com  hosbandry  to  perfection. 

"  If  werun  an  imaginary  line  from  Ripley,  southward  by  Leeds, 
Wak^eld,  and  Bamsley,  to  Rotherham,  we  may  affirm  that  the 
greatest  part  eastward  of  it,  till  we  come  to  the  banks  of  the 
Oose,  which  separates  the  west  from  the  east  riding,  is  principaliy 
employed  in  raising  com.  About  Boroughbridge,  Wetherby. 
Selby,  &c.  there  is  about  one  half  of  the  fields  under  the  plough. 
Further  Sonth,  about  Pontefract,  Barnsley,  and  Rotherham, 
there  are  two  thirds ;  and  to  the  eastward  of  Doncaster  to 
Thorne,  and  Snaith,  three-fourths  of  the  laud  are  managed  in  a 
similar  way.  There  is  not  much  waste  iu  this  division,  but  what 
is  in  that  situation  capable  of  great  improvement. 

4th.  "  The  common  fields.  These  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
of  the  last  division,  but  are  most  numerous  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  to'  the  eastward  of  the  great  north  road  from  Doncaster 
to  Boroughbridge.  It  is  impossible  even  to  guess  at  the  quantity 
ff  land  nnder  this  management.    In  general  it  may  be  said  to  be 

extensive ; 
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extensive;  aiul£rom  the naUind good  %MJity of  tke  101^  uAUm 
present  imperiect  state  of  cttltmre,  great  room  is  afiirded  tawoUd 
and  substantial  improvement  being  effiioted  i^|^  all  laad,  conuig 
imdertbe  description  of  common  fields. 

5th.  "  The  moon.  These,  besides  the  laige  tncte  in  the  tet 
division,  lie  in  the  western  part  of  the  RkUng,  sad  perli«p0<eoii- 
taia  one-eighth  part  of  the  district.  Upm  them,  sheep  are 
f hiefly  bred,  and  afterwards  sold  to  the  graziem  ia  the  lower 
parts  of  the  oountry.  A  great  part  of  them  is  oemmra,  wfakh 
l»y8  the  proprietors  ander  tha  same  inconveniances,  as  are  aivea* 
dy  pointed  out;  and  which  might  easily  be  remedied,  1^  dividti^g 
and  ascertaining  the  proportion  which  beloi^  to  the  respective 
proprietors/'*  To  these  observatkms,  which  wero  published  ia 
17d9,  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  the  number  of  open  fields  is 
cimsideKably  diminished  since  the  time  of  the  smw4^,  aad  is  eaa- 
tittually  growing  less,  as  bills  of  indosure  are  obtained  overy  yev* 
The  bad  hosbaadry  of  which  Mr.  Browne,  in  speaking  of  the 
tract  to  the  eastward  of  Poaoaster,  conplaias,  is  gveally  firfTT- 
ved.  That  gentleman  also  remarlus  that "  betwixt  Butfield,  and 
Thome,  there  are  great  ^oantitios  of  waste  land,  and  mash  onder 
water.  Upoa  the  whole,  the  land  wo  have  seen  this  di^  atods 
in  the  greatest  needof  ta^ovemeoti  which  caoBot  be  done  walfaoat 
a  previoos  divisioB.''t  The  observatioa  is  just,  and  the  evil  is 
about  toberemedied.  After  mach puns  have  been  taken  to  remove 
various  obatacles,  and  reooncile  iarciBg  interests,  an  act  of  par* 
Hament  haa  in  the  y^ear  1611,  been  obtained  for  indoeingthe 
extensive  commons  of  Hatfield,  Staialorth^  Tborae,  &c«,  which 
will  be  of  incalcahible  benefit  to  the  aeighbonrhaod.  By  this 
inclosore  above  12,900  acres  of  land,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
of  excellent  quality,  but  now  only  serves  to  keep  fiocks  of  geese» 
and  depasture  a  few  half  starved  cattle,  and  sheep,  will  be  hroaght 
into  cultivation  :   this  part  of  the  country  will  assume  a  new 

aspect: 

*  Browne*s  Agriculioral  Surrey,  p.  77,  &Ct 
t  Agricuftural  Survey,  Appendix,  p.  37. 
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mipetU  the  wMe  eDEleiit  of  waste  irffi  be  covered  with  wariitg' 
lnrf>ests ;  taa^  the  neftM  of  mbaifcrieiice^  by  the  ioeMtae  of 
prei^ions  and  empfoyment;  will  be  greatly  ani^mefited*.* 

I»  the  arable  landli  of  the  West  'AMing,  a  greater  quanCity  of 
wfleat  is  raised  than  6f  any  other  gratn-.  It  Is  mostly  of'  the  red 
sort,  and  is  sown  after  Mhw,  or  fnmips^  or  doter ;  and 
sometimes,  though  seldom;  after  pease  or  beans.  ■  Rye  is  not 
etiltivated  to  any  great  extent,  and  is  the  most  firequently  seen 
Itt  the  neighbowhood  of  Boneaster.  Barley  is  also  produced  iii 
§^  less  qaaniitifs  thai»  wheal.  Oatk  am  ealtivaled'lo  a*  i^ry  eaa^ 
MmMb  eateiit,  bat  lIMte  tlteiitidn  seems-  fa-  be  bestowed  on 
prsemnog  the  best  ktads^  for  seed,  tkooiifh  ii^  the  western- part  of 
tile  lUdhig,  oatfftoa)  is  theptiiioipa^fMdof  the  Fewer  dhssesof 
inhaMtantsjf  The  quaalfly  ef  land  Bown  with^  pease  W  not  e<m* 
sHteFable^  and  very  ftw  beans  are  prodttCed*  except  on  thestr^ 
soils  ia  the  eastern  parts,  neariMe' Bon  and*  the  Otase.  They  are 
drisiy  sown  in  the  broadoast  way ;  bntf  drifting  comes- gradUafly;. 
iftaagh  dswiy,  into  practice.  Tiuras  and  velches^  ftr  horse-foo^, 
are  sown  iw  several' places,  and  partiettMy  in  the  netghbonriiood 
•f  Sheffield!  and'  Rothertam.  The  taraip  hushandky  prevaih. 
«ver  a  great  partet  the  Riding,  bat  the  cnRifation  of  timt  root 
is  not,  in  geneml,  aftetided  to'so  csrefaHy  as  good  ftrtning  re^ 
quires.  Except  by  a  rery  few  indtyiduals,  tarmps  are  univ^rsaMy 
sown  in  the  broadcast  way,  and  '^ry>  itapeHbctly  dcanedl '  i» 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Riding,  towairds  8elby,  and*espcdaUy  ill 
fte  tract  which  lies-  akmg  the  banks  of  Hie  Onse,  below  its  junc- 
tion  with  the  Akh,  and  is  distiag^iished  by  the  nameof-Man^land; 
Ike^  raising  of  potatoes  is  no  inconsiderable  object  of  attehtion. 
They  are  mostly  of  the  kidney  kind,  and  great  qnanties  of  them 
are  sent  bf  water  carriage  to  the  London  maiket.  The  average 
ciwp^iA  marshland^  may  be  estimate  at  about  seventy^  sackb,  of 

twelre 

*  Oq  the  advaDtages  of  inclosare,  sec  ObservatioiM  by  Mr.  Pa  joe  of 
Mckley ;  a  p.  Agricoltnnl  Survey,  p.  133, 134. 

t  In  ipcaking  of  the  Notth  Riding,  it  has  hf.m  obieired,  tbat  greSl  quantU 
^9  of  oati  are  sent  from  Xalton  to  tW  West  RSdiug  -,  and  these  make  the 
best  oatmeal. 
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tvelvc  pecks  per  acre»  but  usianceft  of  crops  ptodadng  100  aadur 
per  acre,  have  been  met  with  in  the  beat  aoilay  and  under  a  goo4 
mode  of  management    Flax,  ia  also  coUifited  in  ttieae  parte 
to  a  considerable  extent.    It  is  geneiaUy  sown  in  the  bcgkuung 
of  April;  and  if  the  season  be  fiivorable,'^ it  is.  fit  for  weeding 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  for  pulling  in  the  latter  end  of 
July.     The  produce  is  generally  firom  forty  to  fifty  stones  of  four* 
teen  pounds  per  acre :  but  flax  is  a  very  precariooa  crop  ;  for 
on  the  best  soils,  and  under  the  best  man^gemept^  it  d^enda  al- 
11^  wholly  on  the  season.*    A  boonty  of  fourpenoe  per  stone 
is  allowed,  by  govemmeni  foe  the  glowing  of  flax;  andintbe  pre- 
sent state  of  ouroommeroe»itiageod  policy  to  aieourage  its  cul- 
tivation*   It  lifcewise  afode  a  great  deal  of  employment  for  the 
poor,  as  tim  ground  most  be  well  prepared,  and  partkular  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  weeding,  without  which  the  crop  will  be 
smothered.    In  the  winter  dso,  the  dresakig  and  psqiaring  it  fo& 
market  is  a  work  of  considerable  labour .    Rape  isnot Toy  extea^ 
aivdy  cultivated  in  this  Riding/  a|id  it  is  only  ii^  the  eaatempaila 
^atany  is  seen.    Woad  for  dyera^  ta  very  commonly  reiaed.  in  the 
nfeighbonrhood  of  Selby,  and  ia  some  perls  near  Doneaster.    H 
is  generally  sown  among  red  clover,  sod  is  pulled  up  by  womoL 
and  children  a  fow  days  before  the  clover  is  mown.    It  grows 
well  upon  all  lands  that  are  fit  for  titrnipe,  end  ia  yomettmes  sown, 
alone  for  a  crop.    Clover  is  seomtimes  sown  in  this  Riding,  but 
much  less  than  in  many  ether  districta. 

The  quantity  of  oak  and  ash-wood  in  the  West  Riding,  is  very 
considerable,  and  both  meet  with  a  ready  market  at  the  shippiqg 
and  manufoctnriog  towna.  A  large  portion  i»  also  uaed  at  the 
mines  and  collieries.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  haa  above  IJSM 
acres  of  woodland  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield;  and  coa- 
siderable  attention  ia  paid  both  by  hie  Giaee,  and  other  pnK 

prielors 

•  Tlie  writer  of  this  voliimc  has  frequently  known  sixtj  stones  of  iUi  pro* 
4uced  OS  one  acre ;  and^  in  a  bad  season^  he  list  seen  on  goo^  mUs  and  under 
M  j^pod  jnanagemeot,  crops  scaioelj  worth  gitl^crlog. 
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pneUiW,  to  Ihia  faiiMUe  article.  It  19  cevtom  h^mmw,  tJiM  tW 
quantity  might  be  greatly  increased,  trithout  any  detcimeit  t& 
agrieulture*  Tlia  waste  landa^  in  tliia  Ridiag  in  the  year  1799, 
aaaoiinted,  accotding  to  Mr.  Tok<f?a  caknlalion,  to  ^MfiM 
acrea  ci^»able  of  ooltivation,  and  140^000  acres  incapable  of  ianr 
fiovenient  in  any  olher  way  than  by  f lantiog ;  the  aggregi^ 
makiag  somewhat  more  than  one-fearth.  of  the  whole .  district* 
The  extent  of  the  waste  lands  tM  are  susceptible  of  cnltivatioB^ 
jsi  eontinnally  dimiaishing,  as  inclosoie  bills  are  passed  every 
yeai  for  that  salutary  purpose;.  But  the  wastes  which  atfe  ftt  onl]i» 
Ibr  planting  appear  to  be  very  sk>wiy  impioved,  aUhotigh  maay^ 
places^  which  would  not  repay  the  expense  of  cuKivalion,  or 
eroi  of  inclosing,  would  serve  Ibr  the  raising  of  lHrch»  Seotck 
fiia,  and  larches^  and  plantations  of  this  kind  would  eontjribute 
.both  to  the  benefit  of  the  proprietor  and  the  public  convenienee* 
There-  is  scarcely  perhaps  a  bleak  hill  in  the  country,  wliiae  wood 
of  one  species  or  other  would  not  thrive ;  but  as  these  wastes  ase 
mostly  common,  improvements  of  this  kind  cannot  be  expectod 
to  take  place,  unless  the  proportion  belonging  to  eacb  prv^ri^ov 
be  first  ascertaifled^  aid  his  own  share  placed  under  hie  own  direct 
tion^ 

Draining  is  assiihiottsly  attended  to  in  the  West  Riding.  Hollow 
draining  is  conductod  in  various  modes;  but  that  which  seems  to 
be  considered  as  the  best  and  cheapest,  is  to  fill  up  the  drain  with 
fables,  taking  care  that  no  mould  is  introduoed  amongst  tliem* 
imd  then  to  cover  them  with  straw  bdbve  the  earth  indrawn  over 
jtbera.  loigatioci  is  often  used,  where  the  situation  ia  suitable, 
Paring  and  burning  •  the  sward,  at  the  first  breaking  up  of  old 
pasture  lands,  is  in  some  places  practised;  but  in  others  prohibit* 
ed,  uifless  with  consent  of  the  proprietors.  The  advantages  of 
)hia  process,  seem  to  depend  wholly  on  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
All  sorts  of  manures  are  employed  for  fertilizing  the  land :  bones 
broken  in  a  mill  are  now  very  generally  used  for  that  purpose,  espe- 
•ially  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Riding,  towards  Sheffield,  and 
PoBcaster.  ^ones  of  all  kinds  are  gathered  with  great  industry, 
t.  and 
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.  awl  vsBt  qaSHlMes  aye  liMNightlMrth  l^f  iMrt  wiA  loafer  ettfkge 
tnm  diBlanl  plaoes. 

.  Otte  of  tha  greatetf  iiiiprof«meiitB  Ihat  land  eftn  reoeh«,  »  Vj 
harping,  whore*  the  sitimtion  is  8u«1i  as  Id  adnril  of  the  procen 
This  IB  doMr  hy  letUng^  in  the  tide  upon  laiiib  adjoimg  to  riten, 
tmk  lying  below  the  levd  a€  high  water. f  By  tim  means,  a  Mi 
of  the  richest  qmiity  mucj  he  created,  and  of  any  depth  that  may 
to  thought  neeesaary ;  aad  the-  tery  irarat  of  soils  may  be 
lendered  e^l  in  fertility;  to  the  hesi'  in  the  kingdom.  Tliii 
Qetho4  ^  mtich  practiaed,  and  is  aiippoaed  to  have  origin- 
aUsd  i»  the>  eastern  parV  of  the  (fistrict,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Aire  and  the  Onse.  Mr^  Robert  Jennings^  of  Armin,  or  Airmia^ 
m  Tillage  near  the  confluence  of  these  two  rivers,  was  (he  first 
pei<son'  who  madie  the  expei^ent^  ahont  the  middfe  of  the  lart 
oenlnrf .  It  was  next  attempted  by  a  gentleman  of  Raw- 
diffiy,  flihoat  fonr  miles  to  the  westward,  as  also  by  a  Mr.  Monld^ 
ittihe  sMie  neighbonrhood ;  and  it  has  been  tried  by  a  munber  of 
•CilerB  since  that  time,  mid  wiHh  invariahle  snecesa.  Ttie  warping; 
'k'perflNrmedhy  making  a  eh>ngh,  orinlet,  in  thelHuikof  the  river, 
wafted  on  each  side  tHtli  a  strong  wal^,  and  «  floodgate  fixed  in 
the  middle,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  Uie  water  in  and  out  of  the 
ground t  the  warp  comsi^ts  of  the  mud  and  salts  deposited  bj 
the  ebbing  tide.  Near  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  one  tide  will  leave 
an  inch  of  mad!  One  piece  of  land,  that  was  scarcely  worth  any 
thing,  was  raised  ftmitetH'  iiiches  in  the  space  of  three  years,  sfld 
eoRveirtied  kMo  evoellent  soA.  By  warping,  the  lands  are  so  en* 
liehed  thM  they  wtH  bring  ahnndant  crops  for  several  saccesstTe 
years  wflhoot  any  manmre.  They  onght  to  be  kept  in  tillsgrfvr 
rix  or  seven  years  before  they  be  laid  down ;  for  the  salts  hi  the 
mud  are  highly  inimical  to  all  kinds  of  gnsa  needs.  |    Warped 

*  Any  land  ma^  be  warped  tliat  lies  below  the  level  of  the  ipring  tides. 

t  The  Tiew  of  a  Cloagh  may  be  «een  in  Young'i  Northern  Tour,  t  Piaie  3. 

J  See  the  excellent  obsc^ations  on  warping,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  HmwM^ 
in  the  AgricnUoral  Survey  of  tire  Weit  Rtding,  p,  i64,  fitc  and  by  Mr.  P«5* 
Of  Doncasler^  ibid.  p.  166,  &c. 
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M  m  ettnmAf  liell«dtptod  lo  w]ie«k»  b«iMi,  and  (mAb  ;  int  it 
m  %m  lidi  At  twley*  wUek  it  oaues-lo  giow  oouae :  it^is  dap 
Iha  haat  Jund'of  taoil  for  >balh^ax  and  potatoes.  A  very  eonaidar- 
aUoiflataBtaf  aK»or  bud,  a^poiadng  totkeneir  ohnuel  of  theI>oi^ 
naiaan^y  oaHed  the  Dotch  mar,  ongiiially  not  ivortii  firo  poanda 
yvaoK,  baa  haan  ad  greatly  inqpforedihy  iraiping,  that  ite  Talve 
k  larwaard  in  mote  than  a  ianfaAd.proportioiu 

.  Lira  fiarocK.]  Iniregaprd  to  aatUe,  leaaattention  baa  bean  paid 
lo  Iba  iamda  in  itbia  diattiely  tban  in  .eilber  of  ibe  otber  two 
Sttaga.  9%eiM0BBa  in  tbeeaatem  and  midfiie  distrioto  are  of  a 
good  aiae,  and  aoffieiontly  ateong  ftr  affl  the  bdioara  of  bnabaad- 
qr;*  tboae  lOoqdayed  in  tbe  wealeni  paato  are  snail,  iwtbardy» 
uof  tudoring  great  Migve.  in  those  pnitatbere  are 
' any  biiatilbaed  kir aaia.  The fiunaeraandmaniiiaotQren 
hmimi&m  far-tfieir  aam^nae,  and  andeavaurtto  get  such  aa  th^ 
lhiak;the  natft  aaiftable  to  tbeir:busin6as.t 

Oie  bamad  eallle  anay  be  olassed  onder  three  diatinat  rfaeads, 
SnU,  thaaiwrtibaniad  or  iioMemeaa  bveed,  lahicb  prevaik  in  .the 
aialm  paatiof  ^be^Ridiagf^  second,  the  biaig^-iiomed  or  Craven 
faasd,  flbiob  are  both  bred  and  fed  in  the  weatepn  parte;  and 
Abari,  acBoaa  breed  between  the  two  abovemantioned.  Cows  of 
4ba  ahart  hnmed  haaed,  aftnd  tbe  gceateat  rekuiw  of  wulk.    VMt 

Vo&.XVi.  2ft  the 

*  In  this  Riding,  as  well  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Yorkshire,  horses  are 
tiaolt  aniirvrMlly  employed  both  Tor  the  plough  and  the  team.  Scarcely  toy 
tiea  areyokod^  eioept  on  the  fknaa  of  «ome  grest  -proprietors,  itho  are  desi-' 
nms  of  nsking  eiperiacnts.  It  has  been  lately,  a  ttfbjcet  of  dtsp«le,  whether 
hmttaretts,  be  sore  profitable  for  tbe  dcasabt.  The  pvectioe  of  tbe  fttrm- 
Cn^  however,  is  a  proof  of  their  opiaion  in  favour  of  yoking  boifes. 

t  Althoqgh  Yoikshirc  is  famed  for  its  excellent  horses,  this  distinction  be- 
loop  only  to  the  North  and  East  Ridings,  especially  the  latter.  In  tbe 
£ast  lUdiog  are  bred  the  best  road,  and  coach  horses  in  England.  Agricul- 
tural Svrrcy, p,  194w  The  case  is  not  altered  since  the  time  of  tbe  survey; 
bat  tho  bosae  tmde  ia  lowewhat  dernped  by  Ibe  mteinipfion  of  our  comiec- 
tiiM  with  Oeiowy  mm!  ]iMii%  ••  well  as  otber  psru  of  tbe  ContineDt,  to 
whiih  gvootaoaiberaorborsea  Mcd  tobe«ipMted  frena  tbe  SMt  lUdiBg. 

J  These  are  also  known  by  the  names  of  die  Teeswater,  or  Durban  b^M^ 
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tlie  long-horned  breed  give  milk  of  a  ridier  fulity,  «id  yield  « 
greater  quantity  of  butter.  This  is  alto  a  haidy  lort  of  ciltl«, 
pecttUurly  adapted  to  the  vicisBitndes  of  a  wet  and  preearioai 
climate,  like  that  of  Craven.  The  mixed  breed  ia  the  mott  com- 
mon in  Niddersdale,  and  tlie  adjacent  ooantry.  Cattle  of  this 
breed  are  both  useful  and  handsome.  They  tte  somewhat  inferior 
to  the  Holderness  cows  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  foilk ;  bat 
they  are  much  hardier,  and  more  cheaply  maintained,  and  sooner 
made  ready  for  the  butcher.  Besides  these  breeds,  which  prsperiy 
belong  to  the  country,  there  are  immense  numbers  of  Scotch  catde, 
which,  being  fed  in,  this  district,  are  sold  to  the  butchers. 

The  sheep  in  this  Riding  are  of  many  diflferent  breeds,  whicb 
in  most  parts  have  been  so  often  crossed,  as  to  confound  all  dis* 
tincttons.  But  of  late  years,  several  gentlemra,  and  opnlait 
fiurmers,  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  improveneDt 
of  so  beneficial  a  part  of  their  stock,  by  introducing  a  miiEtore 
of  the  Leicestershii^  breed.  The  sheep  bred  upon  the  west- 
em  moors,  which  seem  to  be  a  native  breed,  are  homed,  light 
in  the  fore-quarter,  hardy,  and  good  thriven ;  and  when  konght 
down  at  a  proper  age,  into  the  pastures  of  the  low  country,  tbey 
are  soon  fed  and  make  excellent  mutton.  The  Craven  sheqi  i 
to  be  of  the  same  kind,  but  much  larger,  as  most  of  the  i 
in  that  ragged  district  are  covered  with  a  sweet  grass.  They  are 
all  horned,  and  in  general  have  black  faces  with  long  legs^  and 
are  well  made  for  exploring  a  district,  where  hill  rising  upon  hill 
seems  to  forbid  all  access  to  animals  not  endowed  with  a  very 
great  portion  of  agility.* 

Upon  the  waste  commons  scattered  here  and  there  in  many  parti 
of  this  Riding,  the  sheep  are  often  tlie  most  miserable  looking 
animals  that  can  any  where  be  seen,  except  on  the  eastern  moon 

to 


*  The  writer  of  thif  vohame,  wiu  eoroewhtt  tarprised  to  we  lacb  Bomben 
of  tolerably  large  sheep  upon  the  deelivilics,  and  ev«a  the  seminitt  of  Peoni- 
gattt,  and  Tngleboroagk;  and  to  find  moktol  tbs  hills  to  Cnveo,  covsred  «M 
ine  grata. 
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te  Um  westward  of  W\Mby.  This  is  often  the  caae^  even  where 
Hw  land  is  of  the  beet  qnatity ;  for  u  m  great  part  of  the  aheep 
belong  to  poor  people,  and  are  in  amall  lota,  they  cannot  be  im- 
proved ;  and  in  imatinted  commona,  they  aerre  only  to  atarre  the 
wiiole  floek.  These  obervationa  anggeat  the  propriety  of  a  general 
incloanre  bill :  it  wonld  be  an  incalculable  benefit  to  thia  diatrict, 
where  both  the  pnyrietora  and  farmera  are  as  enlightened  as  in 
Boat  other  parte  of  the  kingdom,  and  wonld  aeon  give  a  new  as- 
poet  to  the  oauntry,  if  the  obataclea  to  improvement  were  remo- 
ved. 

A  oooaidhrBble  degree  of  attention  ia  given  to  the  management 
cf  the  roada,  many  of  which,  in  the  manufactoring  parte  of  the 
conntry,  bsve  foot-paiha  on  the  aidea.  Theae  are  in  most  places 
paved,  in  others  raiaed  with  fine  gravel  or  aand.  The  nnmerona 
waggona  however  that  paaa  on  several  of  theae  roada,  cut  them  op 
very  much  in  wet  weather,  and  render  it  difficult  to  lieep  them  in 
repair,  eapecially  where  they  are  at  any  great  distance  from  good 
Viateriala.*  Thia  diatrict  ia  well  auppUed  with  inland  navigation. 
Most  of  the  large  mann&etiving  towns  have  cither  a  navigable 
river  or  a  canaL  And  the  whole  Riding  ia  intersected  by  an  in- 
land navigation,  that  fonaan  connection  between  liverpool,  Leeda, 
and  HnU. 

The  Weat  Riding  of  Yoikahire,  is  one  of  the  greatest  nuna- 
foctoring  districts  in  England,  or  even  in  the  world.  From  ita 
local  advantagea  indeed  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  that  pnrpoae. 
On  every  aide  the  raw  materials  abound ;  and  coals,  an  article  of 
iDdiq^ensaUe  neceaaity,  are  plenUfal  and  cheap.  The  mann&e- 
torea  of  this  part  of  the  country  are  numerous,  and  of  an  im- 
menae  value.  They  comprise  broad  and  narrow  clothe  of  all 
qualities,  shalloons,  calimancoes,  flannels,  and  every  kind  of 
woollen  goods.    The  manufacture  of  theae  articles  is  carried  on 

2R2      .  at 

•  Tbe  road  from  Hali&x  to  Wakefield,  it  perhapi  the  worst  of  all  Uie  gtoAt 
iwmU  m  tbii  Riding,  owing  to  the  toftneM  of  the  mstotiaU.  The  road  froA 
Bawtry  to  Donautcr,  is  one  of  tbe  finest  ia  En^and. 
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ftiUe4i,  WafeefieM,  Bndini,  HMkt,  wJ  HtJiliwiiH,  mi  h 
tlM  coHtttry  Mjjoiung  t»  tiraw  fl$tOK  *o  hi  aiAQmafauig  otaL 
At  SfaeiBelil,  aiul  in  its  aeighbowlMod,  oiUery  awl  pbttA  «Mis 
of  every  kind,  we  maniifaatoed  m  enlleM  WMly,  and  eiq^oitej 
ItAUparUof  tbe  worUL  These  MiiiafcetOie»  faire  hid  »  ftfy 
flimsiUe  eSbct  ia  pramoling  the  agrioaltaM  el  the  dirtnet  By 
fthem  a  ready  market  is  aloBded  ier  evervf  artick  of  yieTMJga, 
vithoat  whkh  agneakaie  oMst  atwayia  te  iseUe  mni  iaa^Hd.  if 
they  iia?e  raiaed  the  prioe  ef  lahoor,  they  hme  had  the  mw 
effect  on  the  produce  of  the  Und,  which  enables  the  ftrmer  to 
{lay  ihe  iacaeaaed  mhe  of  wages.  It  might  Indaedl  he  aappiMed 
Ihat  the  aumaiuitiapes  vaMtd^ocasioa  a  aoarc^  of  hasda  Ar  cw» 
rying  so  the  baaiiicas  of  agfrioultaft ;  'bvt.lhis^docs  sat  appcvti 
he  the  case;  for  hhiMuers  aie always  ilMmd  laanawer^e  deBHuL 
In  harvest  ttnie^  gveatvombeni  of  mannfartiwisynt  ihe  lofln  t» 
asNSt  ia  rtaping  the  crops,  and  even  traml  in*o  Ihe  Eaat  Sidnif, 
and  ahio  into  Nottinghamshire^  iinednahita,  nad  a*her  em 
oouatriea  for  thait  kind  of  empfeynenL  iLnd  ilia  certain  that  if 
ihe  mannfactnnng  diskiot  did  notfuTniak  n  mnnMiiaMf  aoadier 
ef.handa,  tuareot  wages  wmild  in  tffae  jda>v«-aenlianed  parti  kt 
extravagantly  high,  and  It  wooUifae  feand  very  difioalt  tegetlke 
com  cut  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe.  It  is  also  proper  to  observe,  thik 
the  price  of  agriciritarai  Jabdur  isaalihighBr  in  tie  naniifiMlniing 
distriels,  than  in  many  parts  where  tkeee  a 
The  w^gea  of  seivants  in  bMbandry,  inifeed,m 
Ihan  in  the  East  Riding*  which  k  (entirely  an  agrieultaint  covb'* 
icy.*    In  onfer  to  appreointe  the  cAacta  of  manniantans  en  agri> 

cnlt»e» 

*  In  HoMernesa^  and  ontho  Yorkshire  WoUa.  the  widget  of  aemtttsio 
hashnndry  are  higher  than  in  any  olhcr  part  af  England.  Tlic  writer  of  thi» 
▼olume  has  known  thirty  guineas  a  year  given  to  first  rate  servants,  besides 
VTctuals,  lodging,  and  washing*;  and  he  has  heen  infonned  that  some  finiiefs»^ 
have  given  considerably  aboTo  that  sum.  Maid  servants  in  farmers'  places  get 
from  ten  to  twelve  goineas..  Dut  stthoogh  the  vvcragtf  wages  of  men  lervants 
m  the  East  Rsding^  may  be  stated  at  fiVe  pounds  more  than  in  any  other  psH 
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anA  pnUk  proftperily,  it  is  necMiary  te  obaerve,  thtt  Ike- 
poaotl  ia  Um  Tkkiity  of  moit  of  the  oMOMilaotaring  towns  was 
mginaUy  bancny  and  in  many  plaaoi  little  better  iban  waste ; 
Iwi  frMi  the  inerease  of  {K^nlation,  aad  the  jgieat  qnantity  of 
nanve  oeeasioMd  by  the  mannfttctoves,  the  soil  is  now  equal  in 
Mae  te  that  of  places  which  were  natoraMy  hr  more  fertile.  The 
aooatry  has  assumed!  an  entirely  new  aspect;  and  in  passing 
along  asfent  of  the  voadsi,  partionlarly  from  Leeds  to  Wakefield, 
vad  Bmdferd,  and  frsin  Bradford  to  Hatifax,  the  tanrist  seems  to 
tsavel  Iff  a  fine  of  oentinuotas  villages. 

On  entering  the  West  Riding  on  the  eastern  side,  the  first 
CBosidnrable  town  that  wn  meet  witih  is 

SELfiY. 

'  This  is  a  brisk  market  town  in  the  wapentake  of  Barkston-Ash, 
8t  the  distance  of  ten  miles  north-west  from  Howden,  in  the  East 
Rrfing;  twenty  miles  east  fbth  Leeds,  and  fifteen  almost  directTy 
sooth  from  York.  Being  seated  almost  close  to  tlie  Ouse,  and 
haTidg  a  navigable  canal  to  Leeds,  it  carries  on  a  flourishing 
thide,  and  contains  about  three  tlioasand  inhabitants.  Tt  has  a 
goait  mal'ket  on  Monday,  and  several  fhirs,  viz.  Easter  Tuesday, 
the  Monday  after  Boronghbridge  Barnabas  fair,and  Old  Michaelmas 
Day  for  horses,  homed  cattle  and  sheep ;  the  shew  for  horses  com- 
menced an  the  WA  of  September,  and  ends  on  the  26th.  There 
are  also  ^rs  for  flax  on  Thursday,  every  six  weeks,  from  Michael- 
mas to  St.  Peter's  Day,  old  stile.  Here  is  a  fine  draw-bridge  over 
the  Onse,  which  was  erected  in  tiie  latter  part  of  the  18th  century, 
and  fiicilitates  the  communication  with  the  East  Riding. 

Selby  is  in  all  probabiKty  the  ancient  Salebeia,  a  name  which 
denotes  a  Roman  origin.  History,  however,  has  not  marked  the  era 
of  its  foundation,  nor  preserved  any  authentic  documents  of  its 

2  R  3  state 

of.  the  counlxjr,  tbey  are  probably  cheaper  than  in  many  other  placet,  q«  they 
are  •eld<»ai  allowed  wiy  ale,  and  da  a  great  deal  more  work  tban  those  of  the 

West  Biding. 
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■tate  in  the  times  |ireoediiig  the  Normtn  Conqnett.  Bat  at  ft  mp 
pears  to  have  been  a  pkoe  of  some  note  at  tint  periodi  it  vtf 
probably  built  by  tlie  Saxons,  on  a  Romaa  foondatiaiu   ' 

The  ancient  and  lamoas  abbey,  whtdi  was  once  the  chief  oma' 
ment  and  glory  of  Selby,  ivas  fooaded  by  Wiliiam  the  Conqaerar 
in  the  year  1069,  for  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  and 
dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St.  M^ury,  and  St  GermahuB,  who 
quashed  what  was  called  the  Pelagian  heresy.  In  the  foUowiaf 
year  that  monarch  coming  to  Selby,  to  settle  the  eadim  mart,  hii 
queen,  by  whom  he  was  aoconqiamed,  was  here  MiverBd  «f  s 
son,  who  was  aAerwaids  King  of  England,  by  the  name  of  Hen- 
ry I.  And  it  was  probably  on  that  account,  that  the  abbey  ^ 
Selby  was  favoured  by  the  succeeding  kings,  his  descendants,  with 
great  privileges,  as  well  as  adorned  with  magnificent  buildingt* 
Pope  Alexander  11.  granted  to  the  abbot,  and  his  successors  for 
ever,  the  privilege  of  using  the  riogi  mitre,  pastoral  staff,  dal- 
matic coat,  gloves  and  sandals,  of  blessing  the  palls  of  the  altar« 
and  other  ecclesiastical  ornaments,  and  of  conferring  the  first  taa- 
sures,  all  of  which  were  on  the  30th  of  March,  A.  D.  1308,  oop- 
firmed  by  William  Greenfield  Archbishop,  and  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  York.  It  may  here  be  observed  tiiat  the '  abbots  of 
Selby,  and  of  St  Mary's  at  York,  were  the  only  two  mitied 
abbots  in  the  parts  of  England  to  the  north  of  the  river  Trent.* 
This  monastery  of  Selby,  flourished  in  great  splendor  till  the 
time  of  the  dissolution,  when  its  revenues  amounted  to  7391. 12s. 
lOid.  by  Dugdak's  account,  or  to  8191.  2s.  6d.  according  to 
Speed.  It  wfis  surrendered  by  Robert  de  Selby,  alias  Rogers,  the 
last  abbot,  on  the  6th  of  December ,  30th  Henry  VIII.  A.  D.  1639, 
and  was  grafted  t|boi|t  two  years  afterwards  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
Knt  in  consideration  of  7361.  paid  down,  and  a  rent  of  3L  10B.8d. 
per  annum.f    The   same  king  soon  after  granted  him  lioenoe 

to 

Burton's  Monast.  p.  406.    l>ral|e't  Eboracam,  p.  577. 
t  Robert,  the  lut  abbot,  obtaioed  a  peuaion  of  lOOL  per  annam.    thita  of 
the  unprovided  moak*,  bad  each  six  pounds  per  annam.    Nine  of  the  ocbfi) 
had  each  five  pounds  per  aunnm.    Barton's  Honast,  p.  40^ 
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t6  aUtBAte  the  ftile  of  tlie  abbey  with  the  little  p^k,  eontaining 
by  estimajtion  ten  aorea^  and  the  manor  of  Selby,  with  its  apptirte- 
aanoea,  to  Leoaard  Beekwith^  and  hk  heira.  It  afterwards  des« 
eaoded  to  the  Walmaleys  of  Dvnkehalgh,  in  Laneashire ;  and  hf 
^■BiTyiag  the  heiress^  it  eame  to  the  Lord  Petre^  in  whose  family 
H  yet  remains. 

'  "  This  BMnaatery/'  says  Burton,  *'  was  pleasantly  situated  on 
fh»  west  side  of  the  river  Ouse :  the  chief  buildings  were  on  the  . 
west  and  south  side  of  the  church,  to  which  they  joined  by  the 
■oppoaed  chapter-house,  arclied  with  stone  towards  the  east  end, 
and  by  a  cloyater  towards  the  west  end,  near  the  minister's  house, 
with  a  row  of  four  stone  pillars  sopporting  its  groined  arched 
roof  of  stone  :  the  first  is  now  the  vestry,  over  which  is  a  cham- 
ber used  as  a  school,  the  latter  in  turned  into  an  open  stable,  and 
apon  the  arch  a  garden.  The  barn,  the  granary,  and  chief  en- 
trance or  great  gateway,  fiicing  the  north,  are  yet  remaining.  On 
tlie  sUe  of  tlie  latter  is  the  porter's  lodge.  Sic.  over  these,  arched 
with  alsoe,  are  two  chanl>ers  in  which  the  abbots  held  their  courts^ 
and  trawiafled  public  bnsiaesif 

The  remains  of  the  abbey  church  shew  it  to  have  been  a  most 
■obb  Gothic  buil£ng,  erected  at  different  times,  and  in  diflfereut 
styles  of  architecture.  The  nave  appears  to  be  the  roost  ancient 
part :  the  choir  is  a  newer  erection.  The  whole  length  of  the 
atmcture  is  267  feet:  the  breadth  60  feet,  aud  the  length  of  the 
transept  100  feet,  the  east  and  west  ends  being  of  equal  distance 
froBS  the  pillars  supporting  the  steeple,  the  height  of  which  was 
no  doubt  in  proportion,  and  mtet.  have  rendered  it  a  very  conspi- 
eooQS  object  in  so  level  a  country.  This  steeple  or  toner  fell 
down  on  Sunday  theSOtfaof  March,  1690,  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  by  its  fall  destroyed  a  part  of  the  chureh,  particu- 
larly the  south  end  of  the  tranaept,  and  the  roof  of  the  westera 
part  of  tlie  south  aisle.  The  west  end  of  the  church  on  the  outside 
though  irregular,  is  curious,  aiM,  as  Burton  remarks,  is  very  <lifler-> 
ent  Irom  the  drawing  in  the  "  MouasUcon  Anglicauum."  The 
entrance  into  it,  and  the  porch  on  the  south  side,  are  worthy  of 

2  R4  observation^ 
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observation.  "  To  me/'  sayo  Ab.  Bortoli,  '<  k  smm  efitet* 
that  it  was  intended  to  havo  three  towers^  a  large  om  in  the 
middle  of  the  churchy  and  two  smaller  om«  at  Ae  west'eai^ 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  iatentioii  of  the  thkfrnets  of  thit 
wall,  find  the  bulk  of  the  two  first.  piUanwttiHn  tfle  eharah, 
which  are  nearly  of  the  same  form  and  diameter  with  those  ssp 
porting  the  great  tower,  betwixt  which,  amd  theae  of  thewttt 
end;  are  six  pair  of  pillars  of  four  diArent  dianeltraattd]  tass;' 
bat  those  of  the  cboir  are  of  one  sort  or  style.^' 

Thia  abbey  formerly  abonwied  with  psialed  giaaa^  of  whkh 
some  remains  are  yet  to  be  seen,  espedaUy'  iir  tlw  greaV  essi 
window.  At  what  time  the  present  tower,  or  sleeple  wesreseolsd 
it  is  difficolt  to  ascertain  with  precisioa;  bntit  appemratohiifa 
been  in  the  early  part  c^  the  last  oeotary^  as  the  pasish  regisfear 
of  the  year  1702,  contains  a  list  of  the  sttbtaibers  to  tfakwariK, 
andof  thesmns  subscribed^ 

The  conventual  church  of  Selhy  wsa  made  pafocliial  liy  lelten 
patent,  dated  20th  Marob,  in  the  year;  1618;  the  16lh  JaMs  L 
and  a  minister  was  thereunto  nominitodi  authorised  sod  ifpsifeftel- 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

It  is  said  by  Burton,  in  his  '^  Blonaaticon  Bboiacens^''  Asi 
the  abbey  of  Sdby  waa  pteasaatlyi  sitoated.  Bat  periisps  km 
persons  would  Bgtee  with  his  ideaa  on  this  subjeet;  for  the  en?' 
vifons  oi  this  phice  are  entkely  flat  and  unpictuseaque.  The 
river  Ouse  c^idi^g  gently  past  the  town  in  a  bvoadj  deqpsnd 
majestic  stream,  with  tbe  two  insulated  i  bilk  of  BraytonBsi( 
and  Ham^n  Haugh,  the  forswr  at  t#o,  tbelatleratilsar miles 
distance,  are  the  only  objects  in  th^surrouniing  cenntiy  that  S-^ 
veiuify  the  level  and  unifoim  scenery.  At  Dtaxj  a  tauU  vilbf^ 
eight  nuletsontk-east  (rom  Selby,  and  nearly  in  thA  angle  ftrosd 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Aire  and  the  Ouaa,f  wan  apritoiy'of 
Black  Canons  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  foanded  by  Wil- 
liam Pagahel  |n  the  reign  of  Henr^  I,  and  dedicattd^to  St  Ni* 

f  Oo  the  north  side  of  the  Aire. 
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^flltt.  The  fitefttioii  is  thin  described  by  Barton :  "  the  site  of 
this  house  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ovse,  nearly  opposite 
where  the  Derwent  enters  therein^  the  land  being  so  low  that  it 
would  be  overflowed  by  every  little  floods  nay,  I  believe  I  may 
snyv  by  tBe  bigfacfert' spring  tides,  if  riot  ptievented  By  the  height ' 
ef  strong  bankv;  bat  tbe  grOtmd  on  Whitfathe  house  was  built,  is 
tf  little  aifectet'  lAefv^e  the  tM,  and  H/^  moated' about;  most  of 
HVkdb,  especially  on  the  sonth  and  east  sidte,  is  very  apparent; 
bM  not  Hie  least;  of  liie  ftbric  is  tb  be  se^n;**'  In  the  26tii  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  revenue  of  this  priory  was  valued  at  1211;  lOs. 
^.  aooordhig  M  l^eed,  or*  at'  1041.  14s.  9d.  by  Dagdale's  ac- 
eottit.  On  tUeSSa  July,  30tll  of  Heury  Till,  the  site,  with  a 
eoarideraUe  quantitjr  ^(f  land  belonging  to  this  house,  was  grant- 
eft  t»  0ir  Mannidi&e  Constable,  of  Evetingham,  Knt.  who  held 
flie  same  "  derl&ge  in  caplte/'  by  the  tenth  of  a  knighf  s  fee,  and 
the  rent  6f'2l.  Sslin'  Ote  name  of  liibe.t  A  grekf  part  of  the 
laad'between  Sdby  andDra^,  consists  of  rich  mekdbws,  inter- 
spersed with'  store  moorish  traets,  whieh  are  not  of  cdnsideraUe 
extent  There  are  also  some  ftartile  corn-fields.  The  cattle  in  this 
tract  are  shbrt-l/omed,  and  the  sheep  in  general  of  tVe  Northum- 
berland bre^  At  6arlton,  siic  miles  almost  south  from  iSelby; 
two  miles  north-east  flrom  Snaith,  and  within  less  than  a  mile  of^ 
the  noilh  bank'  of  the  Aire,  is  the  handsome  seat  of  the  fiunily  of 
>•  dtapleton,  Esq.   who  have  long  been  established  n£ 

tiiis  plate,  one  of  whom,  b^ihg  engaged  in  the  roykl  cause 
during  tlie  dyfl  war,  was  among  the  brave  defenders  of  Pbnte- 
ftact  castl^;  The  bouse  is  an  elegant  building,  but  it  stands  in 
a  flitt  and  moist  country. 

cawood: 

*  The  writer  oftbia  volsme,  who  visited  Draz  in  1810,  obsenred  that  most 
lof  the  land  in  tYn;se  prarfs,1i(*s1owertH(in'thtrhigliVatcr  nitric- in  the  rivers, 
t  Mooetft.  CbbraCeiiB^iifbl.  115. 
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CAWOOD* 

Is  a  small  market  town  at  the  distance  Qf  five  miles  ntrtk-feii 
from  Selby^  and  ten  miles  south  from  York.  It  is  sitaaied  bok 
the  west  bank  of  the  Onse,  and  contains  somewhat  more  thn 
1000  inhabitants.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  it  has  two 
annual  fairs,  viz.  on  old  May-day,  and  23d  September,  for  sU 
kinds  of  cattle. 

Cawood  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  pllwea  of  vesidenoe  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  had  here  a  wiynificeat  pakce» 
William  de  Greenfield,  .the  4l8t.  archbiahof  of  the  see,  died  Im^ 
A.  D.  1315^  as  did  also  his  sjiipcesaor,  William  de  Mdton,  4-  9* 
1340.  Alexander  Nevil  45th,arcbJbishop,  is  said  to  haye  bestow^ 
great  cost  on  this  palace  or  casile,  and  ta  ^ve  adorned  it  vitk 
aeveral  new  towers.f  Hengr  Bowet  the,  49th  afchhishop  hfiijt 
the  great  hall,  and  died  at  tliis^  place  place  A.  B,  1423.  Job 
Kempe,  cardinal,  lord  high  chancellor  of  £ng;laiid»  aiid  the  dOth 
archbishop  of  York,  erected  the  gate-house,. which  he  adiNEScd 
both  on  the  inside  and  oui^ide  with  his  armB.|^  After  his  time  Ye 
beax  of  jno  more  additional  .l^uildings  to  this  castle,  but  it  c^ti- 
noed  to  be  an  occasional  residence  of  his  successors^  Thomas  da 
Rotherliam,  54th  archbishop,  died  here  of  tlio  pUgue/A.  D.  I(i00. 
Ajid  the,  famous  Cardinal  W9lsey,  altho'  he  neye^  came  to  Yeik, 
resided  a  whole  summer,  and  part  of  the  winter,  at  his  palace  of 
Cawood ;  where  he  was  arrested  on  a  chaige  of  high  treason,  bf 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  orders  to  conduct  him  Iq 
London  for  trial,  but  the  death  of  the  cardinal  at  Leicester,  ter- 
minated 

*  We  ihallcanry  forward  our  deKriptioo  to  the  towm  situatMi  t9tlK  nortbmrd 
•f  the  Aire,  and  place  tbose  to  the  aoathward  of  thattWer  in  asotfaer  diTMoa, 
which  will  include  all  the  chief  maoufactaring  towm.  Leeds  slone,  though 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Aire,  will  be  placed  in  the  iMter  divinoik 

t  Drake'!  Ebor.  fol.  4fl»-4S9  and  436. 

t  Drake*!  Ebor.  fol,  442. 
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fttad  the  hiataeM.*  Tobiu  Mfttthem,  the  6Gth,  «tid  hia  i 
r,  George  Monieign,  tbe  67lh  arobbiihop,  both  died  at  Ca^- 
vood  in  I68tt.t  The  bttter  vae  a. native  of  this  place;  and  it  ia 
leamiLed  aa  an  estamdiaary  case,  thai  he  ahouldgon.  poor  boj 
fiwn  that  tovn,  being  only  a  farmer's  ion,  and  return  to  it.aidi- 
biahop  of  York.  Bot^  as  Fuller  quaintly  observes,  he  was  na 
sooner  warm  in  his  archiepiscopal  chair,  than  he  was  cold  in  hia 
coffin  :  in  £ve  months  after  his  inthroSization,  he  expired  at  the 
place  where  be  drew  his  first  hreeth. 

At  the  eiid  of  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  cartle 
of  Gawoed  was  included  in  the  number  of  those  tlmt.were  di»- 
nantled,  and  partly  demolished,  by  the  order  of  the  parliaineat. 
Since  that  time  it  baa  been  abandoned  by  tlie  prelates  of  York» 
and  has  continued  in  a  stale  of  gradual,  dilapidatipn.  Of  this  oaea 
magnificent  palace  nothing  is  now  lef%»  except  tiie  ruins  of  the 
great  gateway^  and  aone  other  fragments,  which*  the  Qorrodiiv 
looth  of  time  will  probably  aoon  annihilate* 


SHERBORNE,  or  SHERBURN. 

Is  a  maiket  town  somewhat  smaller  than  Cawood,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  four  miles  to  the  south-west  Ila 
market,  which  is  on  Friday,  is  but  little  frequented.  And 
here  is  only  one  ftdr  which  is  held  on  the  l^dth  of  Septem- 
ber.  At  this  place  the  Archbisbops  of  York  had  Ibrmerly  m 
palace,  of  which  not  a  vestige  remains*  Sherbum  is  now  re-^ 
naricable  for  a  particular  species  of  plum,  called  the  Winesonr, 
which  grows  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  hardy,  a  good  bearer, 
and  grows  upon  any  soil ;  bnt  it  does  not  bear  so  well,  nor  is  its 
iavoor  so  good  upon  any  as  limestone  or  gravel.    On  strong  and 

decf 

1  Rapio,  Hame«  Herbert,  and  other  hiitoriani. 
t  Dnke'i  Ebor.  fol.  459. 
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deep  ImJilie  tk«ei  ran  too  nmok  to  wood,  ctfd  do  Ml:  ktr  ftmt 
in  jirOpolrtnu*  These  plums  blossoti  better  then  mf  &A»  ma% 
«id  ave  piodueed  fiWDi  sookent.  They  seU  tftfoar  or  ive  shiffingo 
per  peek  when  eracked  or  dsmaged ;  bat  tis  Mgh  es  » | 
peck  wheit  sound  and  good.    They  are  easily  hart  by  mn  *• 


ABBERFORD 

Is  a  T«ry  small  market  town  in  the  Wapentakes  of  flkiraek  and 
Baiiston-Ash,  and  liberties  of  the  henoar  of  Pbntefraet  and  1^ 
Peter.  It  is  at  the  distance  of  foor  or  fl?e  miles  north-west  fiom 
Sherbuin,  and  abont  as  far  to  the  sonth-west  of  Tadcaater.  The 
market,  which  is  on  Wednesday,  is  a&nost  diseoniinned,  as  bol 
fittle  bosiness  is  done.  But  t^ere  are  Jxfe  hitB,  yit.  the  last 
Ifondays  in  April  and  May,  the  first  Monday  in  October,  the 
first  Monday  after  St.  Luke,  and  the  first  Monday  after  AU^Saints, 
for  horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  &c.f  The  population  does  not  ex- 
ceed 700.  The  town  stands  on  a  limestone  rock,  of  an  easy  as- 
cent, and  inconsidcndble  elevation.  It  coaaists:  chiefly  of  one  loog 
'  straggling  street,  and  the  honses  are  all  built  of  stone. 

The  envifMis  of  Abberford,  like  the  ground  on  which  the  town 
atonds,  consist  chiefly  of  limestone,  covered  with  a  thin  soQ. 
Fnan  Abberlbrd  to  Bvotherton,  near  Fetr^ifaridge,  the  country  is 
almost  entirely  a  limestone  rock.  On  the  Tadcaeter  road  also 
Umeslone  prSYalla,  bat  is  co?ek«d  with  a  deeper  and  richer  soiL 
Sir  Charles  Tuitier,  Bait  has  a  seat  at  Abberford ;  aiid  at  Par- 
lisgton,  about  a  mile  to  the  southward,  ia  the  agreeabfe 


*  There  era  tomcrortlieM  plems  ai  TickhUU  inY^fkihlte  ;  Hetfiw^  ia 
Nottingbamshire,  and  iu  several  other  places;  bat  the  writer  has  no  where 
seen  so  many  as  at  Sherburn,  and  has  reason  to  doubt  whether  they  be  io 
pMnttfol  in  any  other  part  of  England. 

t  If  either  of  the  last  mentioned  days  fall  on  a  Monday,  the  fair  is  befd  the 
s^nie  day. 
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Tke  ie»t  of  HidiBd  Angdo  Taylor,  Eaq.  is  aboot  fear  mflas 
and  a  half  neai^ly  sonlh  from  AMbovferd,  The  manaioii  is  a  hand- 
Bome  boildiog:  it  atanda  in  a  fine  open  coaotry ;  and  the  pka- 
aure-grounds  are  agreeaUe.  At  a  ahoft  diatance  to  the  soutii- 
west  of  Ledaton  Lodge,  ia  Kippax-Park,  the  seat  of  J.  Bland 
BasiMHi  Blaad,  Gaq.  a  good  hooaet,  in  af  leaaaal  aitoatpon. 


TADCA6TEIL 

Thb  town  ia  supposed  to  ^a?e  hieen  the  Calcaria  of  the  Ro- 
mans; and  it  saevs  .to  haiie  dariv^d  its  ancient  name  from  calx, 
or  limestone,  which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  *.  The  dis* 
fanae,  uriiiah  sis  nine  milas  aouth-west  from  Yoik,  exacUy  agaeea 
nkfc  ^ihat  wlHck  ia  given  by-  AnUmiaaa  in  Ua  Jtiaemry  f.  Mai^ 
aoina  ai  the  'Aanan  ampeioni  haye  also  bfeen  found  in  this  place. 
TJdaaalBr  ia  at  .present  a  neat,  well  built  and  pkaaant  tows^ 
amttBintag  a  popnlatioa  of  abiHit  1,600  persona.  It  has  a  good 
market  on  Wednesday,  and  fiuir  Annual  fairs,  which  are  held  ob 
tkeJast  W^neBd^ys.in  April,  Hay,  September,  and  October,  for 
lianied«atftle,  aheep,  pigs,  &c.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river,, 
thara  wan  fannerly  .a  caatle,  feom  the  nuns  of  whi<^  we  are  told 
thai  ahe  prcaent  bridge  waa  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh* 
taaath  oentnry.    Thia  bridge  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  coanty, 

and 

*  Drake's  Eborocaia,  fol.  (0.  Mr.  Dodsworth  and  some  other  untiqaaries, 
place  the  ancient  Calcaria  at  Newton  Kjme^  aboot  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
westward  of  Tadcaster.    See  Gibson*s  Notes,  Camden,  74t. 

T  Iter.  Antoninl  id.  Tadoester  is  also  tweUe  miles  north  of  Ferrybridige, 
and  aRccn  miles  north-east  from  Leeds. 
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and  the  river  Wharf,  which  rises  in  a  moantainoiis  distriei,  ^istg 
•object  to  great  variations  in  regardi  to  the  flow  of  its  walen^  oc* 
ounoned  the  famous  verses  of  Dr.  Eades,  afterwards  Dean  ofWitf- 
cbester,  who,  passing  thia  way  in  his  journey  to  Dorbam^  in  a 
dry  season^  wrote  the  following  distich : 

'*  Kit  Ttdcaster  habet  sioftis  vel  csranine  digmnn. 
Prater  magnified  Mvuctiim  liae  flumiae  pontem." 

"  The  muse  in  Tadcaster  can  Had  no  theme, 
Bot  a  mott  noble  bridge  without  a  stream.'* 

The  doctor,  however,  returning  the  same  way  in  the  winter, 
fliiia  eommemoratea  tlie  altered  scene : 

'*  QuflB  Tadcaster  erat  sine  flumbe'palvere  plena. 
Nunc  habet  immensum  fluviom,  &  pro  polvere  latum." 

*'  The  verse  before  On  Tadcaster  was  just, 

"  But  now  great  floods  we  see,  and  dirt  for  dost." 

The  town  of  Tadcaster  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Whaif^ 
and  part  of  it  is  in  the  ainsty  of  York  and  liberty  of  St.  Peter. 
But  the  principal  part  is  in  the  west-riding  and  wapentake  of 
Barkston-Ash.  The  middle  of  the  bridge  is  the  boundary  be* 
tweenthe  west-riding  and  the  ainsty;  and  from  its  sitnation,  Cal* 
carm,  or  Tadcaster,  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  one  of  the 
OQtports  or  gates  to  their  chief  military  station^  the  city  of  York. 
In  the  civil  wars  of  England,  it  was  always  r^^ded  as  a  post 
of  great  importance,  and  its  possession  was  often  contested* 
There  are  yet  some  vestiges  of  a  trench  surrounding  a  piart  of 
the  town,  and  probably  thrown  up  in  the  time  of  liie  civil  mtr, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  Earl  of  Newcastle  being,  in 
1642,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  royal  army,  commenced 
his  operations  by  marching  from  York,  with  4000  men,  and  seven 
pieces  of  canon,  to  attack  the  town  of  Tadcaster,  where  Sir 
ThouHut  Fairfax  was  posted  with  only  700  troops,  if  we  may 

credit 
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tredit  his  memoin.  the  Lord  General  began  hi«  attadc  <» 
the  enemy'B  woriu  abont  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  oeutiniied  it 
tin  about  fmr  or  fire  in  the  alUnioon,  withoat  intermission,^ 
and  Lord  Ferdinando  Fairfex  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  parUament, 
that  besides  the  fire  from  ike  artillery,  at  least  forty  thoasand 
mnskets  were  discharged  on  both  sides  during  the  oonfiictt  T^^ 
ammaaition  of  the  royalistsiailing,  they  were  obliged  to  disist  till  tha 
lord  general  had  sent  for  a  sapply  from  York,  in  order  to  renew  the 
assault  the  next  momiog.  But  in  the  night  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
drew  off  his  men  to  £Mby»  and  Cawood,  and  left  to  the  royalists 
the  poaseasion  of  Tadeaster. 

The  ndgfaboarbood  of  this  town  is  particularly  remarkable  ki 
the  bloody  Md'  of  Towtoa,  the  Pbarsalia  of  England.  Her6» 
during  tfM  dreadful  contest  between  YoriL  and  Lsncaster,  the 
flame  rf  fire  ambitipn  and  dvil  war,  blazed  with  the  most  destruc* 
Im  katy  :  here  the  folly  of  a  nation  was  fully  exhibited;  and 
istwuen  M  and  40,000  Englishmen  fell  in  deciding  the  qaes- 
tion,  whether  a  tyiant,  or  an  idiot,  should  be  their  master.^ 
Edward  IV.  whose  warlike  and  daring  character  was  completely 
the  rrrene  of  that  of  his  meek  and  passive  rival,  Henry  VI.  had 
been  proclaimed  in  London ;  but  the  Queen,  Margaret  of  Anjoa^ 
letiring  into  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  people 
were  strongly  attached  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  soon  raised  aa 
anrf  of  00,000  men.  With  this  force  she  saw  herself  once  more 
in  a  coaditioii  to  assert  the  right  of  her  consort,  and  to  dispate 
with  his  eomjpelitor,  the  possession  of  the  crown.    Edward  imme* 

diatdy 

a  The  mmuU  wm  coDtiosai  dH  it  was  dark,  which  coold  not  be  much  Utoc 
than  five  o'clock,  at  it  wai  in  the  month  of  December. 

t  It  was  wonderful  that  after  lo  long,  and  m  incesiant  a  fire,  no  more  than 
S<  0  were  killed  on  both  lidet,  yet  this  u  the  namber  recorded  by  hiitorians. 
Such  dicnaitancei  Nareely  apfiear  credible.  Bat  anailar  accoonti  are  often 
net  with  in  onr  hittoriet  of  military  traaiactiooi. 

t  Wboenrcr  enmlafla  tfaAiMorlet  of  Henry  VI.  aad  Edward  IV.  will  per- 
ceive that  the  anaiat  «u  incapable  of  wielding  the  totptre,  and  the  latlef 
soweilhy  Of  filing  tba  duoae. 
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^toly  rosolved  to  y^nloKe  alt  a*  be  and  hiB  aAerailB  coaUiaa 
9Q  .safety,  Jbat  ,in  battfe  and  victoiy.  He  IkflMibve  dopaited  Abu 
London,  and  marobed  towaida  tke  north,  in  older  to  hing  te 
contest  to  a  speedy  decision.  On  his  teijid  aiJE^^mtefaet,  he 
tent  tieo  of  hisoiioers  to  secore  thepaaiage  of  .the  Aiie  atJfeny- 
bddge,  which  they  easily  eftefced,  aad<posted  their  detaehmort  on 
the  north  side  of  ihe  river.  In  the  imesii  wUle  iHeniy  and  bii 
qneen,  being  apprised  of  £dj«aid's  apptoaoh,  gfore  the  toummi 
of  rtheir  anny  to  the  Dnke  of  Somenet,  and  waited  at  Yoikte 
issnie  of  a  hatde  whidi  was  to  detenBine  thttr  Me. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  b^;an  his  opct^ons,  liy  aending-  hsti 
CKfiordloiUstodgeihe  YMdusts^mlbeir  past  en  Ihe  nerih  side 
fit  ik  Am;  and  iihe  sttaok  was  ao  aaacessCoU  thatiby  wcit 
diiivett  aaroas  the  civser  with  i^oeal  stangfater;  tkeitoBUSsadflrof 
Ihnir  ^tsidment,  and  the  hastasd  of  Bukakta^,  AHmg  slain  iaiks 
aotiofu*  Xhe  Esdtof  Wmrisk^  who  wss  icomidaral  asiteiosl 
of  Edward'^  axasy,  on  heaiing  of  this  disaslsr  (ma  nador  grtil 
eoniAenaatiaii,  feviisg  Jthatilmigfat  dispff— ga  Mie  tMpa  ik 
HMawiiatrfy  Mfomad  the  ting  of  thceBMit  with  aaematisnAaft 
fenncad'hov  appDehsnaine  he  ans  of  the  oansaqnences.  Bptt9 
likaw  (that  Us  lean  waK  lurt  inr  Us  own  atfetf ,  aw  atohbedUf 
hmae,  nsd  kisamgiheihilt  of  his  awardiiaade  Mltbe  tea  of  a 
flioss,  awMeAatif  Ithe  nhole  jsanr  8honldlaketo4%|M»ibe  «Im 
SMtdd'defead  tine  caaaean  wUA  1m  waa  ^ng^i^  JBdiMid,  jnt* 
ceiifjng <the  EaiiPa aoooani; fudged iit oeeeasary  tofmtm^^^ 
i^fecto  wJiidbthisoheokotighthavseonihsjamda^lnaadU^ 
ile  therefore  issued  a  proclamation,  informing  tbem  that  those  who 
desired  it,  might  depart :  that  he  wonid  liberaUy  reward  those 
w'ho  should  do  their  duty ;  but  that  no  IkVonr  was  to  be  expected 
by  any  that  should  fly  during  the  battle.  At  the  same  time  he 
detached  William  Nevil,  Lord  Faucoubridge,  to  pass  the  Aire  at 


•  R  is  uttt  hwwm^irho  iii>ytlie.cMBiaso<<g<f  iMmdiaaffiniwr  M^c^ 
bin  tin  ImA  Fkivsker;  bpt  'A  mppemt$  ftoQi  Oagdalor^lhsr thoce  w«i  nst  ^^ 
that  tinii:  any  person  of  this  nsfoe  and  title.   Bmao^J^ftitSt&iand  U»  ^^^ 
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CMMferA,  Btetitaiftii'  tlifde  and  fear  ndlei  above  Ksityhridge^  with* 
Urienf  tor  Muck  tboae  who  gvarded  the  post  lately  lost  Fkncoa* 
Htkdge  executed  hi)i  orders  with  such  secre^iy  and  pn>mptitude« 
tlttt  he  passed  the  river  at  Castleferd  before  the  enemy  had  the 
Iteftt  notice  of  the  tratnsaction.  Then  marching  along  the  north 
ttde  of  the  ilver,  he  suddenly  attacked  Loid  CfiiTord,  who  was  at 
l&e'  head  of  a  body  of  horse,  which  was  completely  routed.  Clif* 
fctd  tratf  killed  by  an  arrow,  too  mild  a  punisfaihent  for  his'  inho^ 
dlim  murder  of  theyoung  Earl  of  Rutland,  brother  to  King  Edward, 
itrier  the'  battle  of  WatkeMd.  In  this  skirmish  the  brother  of  the' 
Sorl  of  Westmoreland  alao  was  slain.  The  pofift  of  Ferrybridge 
iidng  thus  recovered,  Edward  passed  with  his' whole  army  ovei' 
the  Aire;  iind  marcbed  northward  towards*  Tadcaster,  in  quest  of^ 
the  enemy. 

Such  wer^  the  operationii  preliminary  to  the  bloody,  and  memor- 
A\e  battle  of  Towton,  which  was  fought  on  Palm  Sunday,  29t1i 
oT  March,  in  the  year  14<S1.*  Henry's  army  consisted  of  60,000' 
ihen,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset:  that  of  Edward 
attfountlgd  tb'  48,660,  and  was  led  on  by  himself  in  per8on.t 
Ri^ln  giteiGr  tli»  fbllowing  account  of  the  battle.  ''  The  air  was 
darkened  by'  the'  aiiOW  which  fell  very  thick,  and  was  driven  by 
Ike  i^ind'  in'  the  fates  of  the  Lancastrians.  These  last  began 
ike  fight  with  a  volley  of  arrows,  Vhich  being  discharged  too  iar 
off,  did  no  great  execution.}'  Fauconbridge,  who  commanded 
llie'  van  of  Edward's  army,  disdaining  to  fight  at  such  a  dis- 
Iknce,  ordered  his  men  to  lay  by  their  bows,  and  take  to  their 
fiords,  whereupon  the  armies  approaching  each  other  began  a 
fhrious  fight,  wherein  both  sides  seemed  equally  brave,  and  resolute 
tbetert  their  utdiost  to  gain  the  victory.  It  would  be  very  diifi- 
eultto  describe  this  terrible  battle  at  large:  most  of  those  who 

Vot.  XVL  2  S  Ijave 

•  Scow,  p.  415. 

f  For  the  naiDbM>,  see  Hall,  fol.  1B6. 

X  The  lesien  of  this  wn,  that  Faaconb  ridge,  perceiving  tbe  enemiea  to  be 

hltuded  by  the  show,  ordered  his  men  to  shoot  n  volley  of  flight  arrows,  and 

then  to  fiiti  back    The  Lancsflrians  thinking  their  enemies, to  be  nearer  than 

dwy  weiCf  ihot  all  their  arrowy,  which  fell  short  sitty  yards.    Hull,  foL  166. 
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Imivc  mentioned.  it>  not  nnderstanding  the  art -of  wary  htLYt,  m 
of  rcpresciiiiug  the  several  circumstances,  given  only  a  confused, 
idea  thereof.  Besides,  the  two  annies  are  to  be  considered* as* 
trusting  more  to  their  courage,  than  to  tlie  experience  of  'their » 
generals.  It  will  suffice  to  observe,  that  th«  battle  lasted  fromt 
morning  till  night ;  and  from  thence  it  may  be  judged  how  obsti- 
nately it  was  fuught  on  both  sides.  Edward  signalized  himself v 
bj  an  uncommon  v^our,  which  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  main- 
tain hie* troops  in  their  resolution  of  conquering,  or  dying  for  his. 
sake.  At  length  the  Lancastrians  began  towards  the  evening  to 
give  gfoundi  not  flying,  but  retreating  as  they  fought,  and  making 
a,  stand  now  and  then,  so  that  their  eDemiea  could  not  be  sure  of 
the  victory.  However,  this  advantage  encouraging  Edward's  sol- 
diers to  make  fresh  efforts,  they  so  pressed  their  enemies,  that  at 
last  they  forced  them  to  fly.  Then  it  was  that  a  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter ensued.  Edward  had,  befuN-e  the  battle,  made  proclamation  in 
his  army  tliat  no  quarter  should  be  given,  well  knowing  the  tak* 
ing  of  prisoners  would  but  weaken  his  army.  The  flying  troops 
shaped  their  course  for  Tadcastcr  bridge,  but  despairing  to  reach, 
it,  because  they  were  so  hotly  pursued  by  their  enemies,  they  turn- 
ed aside  in  order  to  pasa  the  Cock,  which  runs  into  the  Wharf. 
This  was  done  with  such  confusion  and  hurry,  that  the  river  was 
immediately  full  of  those  that  were  drowned,-  and  who,  in  their 
misfortune,  served  as  a  bridge  to  their  companions.  The  slaughter 
is  said  to  have  been  so  great  in  this  place,  that  the  waters  of  the 
Wharf  were  dyed  with  the  blood.  And  indeed  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  strange,  since  the  historians  affirm  no  less  than  36,776  mea 
were  killed  in  the  battle.  Among  the  dead  were  found  the  Earls 
of  North umbepland,  and  Westmoreland ;  the  Lords  Dacres,  and. 
Wells ;  Sir  John  Nevil,  and  Sir  Andrew  Trollop.  The  Dukes  of 
^onu'rset,  and  Exeter,  had  the  happiness  to  escape.  Thomas 
Courtney  Earl  of  Devonshire  was  taken.  He  was  at  first  spared, 
notwithstanding  the  king's  orders,  but  if  was  only  to  put  him  to  a 
more  inglorious  death  on  the  scaffold/'  After  this  total  defeat  of 
fl)f  ir  army,  Henry  and  Margaret  fled  into  Scotland.  The  victb- 
rious  Kuward  took  possession  of  York;  and  after  staying  some 
t  lime 
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tuae  in  that  city,  he  Tetamed  to  I/>ndon^  where  be  was  erovned 
fm  the  29th  of  July  the  same  year.*. 

The  place  where  Ihis  sapguinary  battle  was  fought,  is  a  ridge 
of  high  grouad,  extending  between  the  villages  ofj  Towton  and 
Saxton.  Towards  the  east  and  south-east,  it  coounands  a  fine 
▼iew  of  the  immense  vale  which  is  watered  by  the  Wharf^  the 
OosCi  the  Aire,  and  the  Derwent,  and  comprises  a  part  of  both 
the  East  and  West  Ridings ;  the  churches  of  Selby,  and  Howden } 
the  spire  of  Henungbroogh ;  and  the  hills  of  Brayton,  Barf,  and 
Hamilton  Haugh ;  all  come  within  the  prospect  Ttfwarda  the 
north-west  there  is  also  a  pleasant  view  over  Bramham  park,  and 
the  vale  of  the  Wharf/  as  far  as  Harewood.  The. small  river 
Cock  which  rises  to  the  south-west  of  Abberford,  runs  with  a  tor- 
tuous course  on  the  baek  of  this  ground,  on  the  north-west  side, 
and  flows  into  the  Wharf,  about  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  Tad- 
caster.  The  village  of  Towton  is  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Tad- 
caster,  and  in  the  great  road  from  London  to  York.  Saxton  is 
about  two  miles  nearly  south  from  Towton,  and  four  miles  in  the 
same  direction  from  Tadcaster,  but  lies  a  little  out  of  the  road, 
towards  the  west.  The  two  wings  of  the  Lancastrian  army  may 
therefore  be  supposed  to  have  extended  to  Towton  and  Saxton, 
and  the  centre  to  have  been  posted  on  the  heights,  about  the  half 
way  between  those  villages,  and  not  more  than  three  miles  from 
Tadcaster.  Some  have  imagined  that  our  historians  have  fallen 
into  an  error,  in  describing  the  waters  of  the  Wharf  as  tinged  with 
blood,  by  the  carnage  of  that  dreadful  day.  They  think  that  the 
Cock  has  been  mistaken  by  our  ancient  writers  for  the  Wharf,  and 
alledge  that  the  battle  was  fought  too  far  from  the  latter  river  to 
produce  such  an  eflfect  But  it  must  be  considered,  that  as  the 
Cock  does  not  run  above  two  miles  farther,  it  may  have  carried  itd 
ensanguined  waters  into  the  Wliarf.  Besides,  we  are  told  that  the 
principal  slai^hter  began  when  tlie  Lancastrians  retreated  in  con- 

2  8  3  fasion 

*  Stoir,  p.  415.  Hollingsli.  p.  1313.     ^all.  fol.  isr. 
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IbsMii  icnm  tlie  Geck^  in  order  to  reach  Tadcaster  kid^;  and 
that  this  river  being  aoon  filled  with  the  bodies  of  those  who  (ell, 
iaoilitated  the  passage  of  their  flying  comrades,  and  conseqaeaUy 
of  the  pursuers.  All  this  is  extremely  probable.  The  Cock  is  a 
very  small  river,  or  rather  a  rivulet,  over  vbich  a  man  may  easily  leip, 
itsbreadth'being  in  most  places  less  than  four  yards.  But  the  Lia- 
castrians  flying  in  the  utmost  confusion,  with  the  enemy  dose  at 
their  heels,  would  of  course  precipitate  one  another  into  the  water; 
and  so  narrow  a  rivulet,  would  soon  be  fiRed  up  with  the  bodies  of  the 
drowned  and  slsin.  Considering  the  case  in  every  point  of  view, 
H  is  evidsnt  that  the  Cock  could  not  long  stop  either  the  flight,  or 
pursuit,  of  a  routed  army ;  and  as  the  place  whero  the  fngitiTe 
Crowd  would  endeavour  to  cross  this  brook  could  not  be  more  tbsn 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  Tadcaster,  it  is  probable  that  as  so 
quarter  was  given,  a  great  slaughter  might  take  place  on  the  banb 
of  the  Wharf,  and  that  crowds  of  the  Lancastrians  might  be  dri- 
ven into  that  river  by  their  victorious  enemies.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  observed,  that  the  details  of  military  transactions  are 
often  so  confused  and  obscure,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  circumstances  related  with  our  ideas  on  viewing  tlie  groanl.* 
Every  one,  however,  who  views  the  ensanguined  field  of  Towton, 
must  be  astonished  that  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  commanded 
the  Lancastrian  army,  did  not  take  his  position  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Wharf,  where  he  might  have  disputed  the  passage  of  that 
river  with  great  advantage.  We  are  not  indeed  to  expect  in  the 
military  operations  of  those  times,  the  generalship  frequently 
displayed  in  modern  warfare ;  but  the  imprudence  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  in  advancing  to  meet  Edward  to  the  south  of  Tadcsster, 
must  force  itself  upon  every  one's  observation.  The  tourist  how- 
"*  ever, 

*  In  the  foMeomg  estnct  from  Rapin,  it  it  iM  that  tlio  0yliig  Uacm^nM 
being  unable  to  reacb  Tadcaitier  bridge,  turned  aside  in  order  to  pas  ibf 
Cock.  This  expretsion  however  ii  obacnre,  or  ratiier  eonplctely  Bniotelli|ible. 
For  it  ii  evident  that  to  pass  tbe  Cock,  was  the  only  way  by  which  they  ooaW 
gain  Tadcaster  bridge. 
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ercr,  who  at  Ihu  4ay  ^wtemplatai  the  theatre  of  this  dreadful 
cottUol^  belveoii  the  two  riToi  hovses  of  York  and  I^wcasterji 

«*  Where  thus  the  bleeding  tons  of  Briuin  fell/' 

will  justly  appreciate  our  present  happiness,  nnder  the  iUustrioos 
fcnily  of  Bmnswick, 

^  Thw  diver  Wherf,  ^hme  cryitti  sperklmg  «m, 
BsiscUlie  fariUiuiceoC  hb  UooAUig  shore, 
atUl  nelMwboly  aMiog  Mcmt  to  iiio«m» 
Bst  roUi  CQolbi'd  a  crimion  wave  no  more. 

Dr.  LAHOHoaiiB. 


8CARTHIN6WEIX  HALL 

Ahoatfivo  ittles  Bouth<-osstwsrd  from  Tadcaster,  is  the  seat  of 
ihe  Bight  Honorable  Lord  Hawke,  a  nohlemaa  justly  oelebmted 
ibr  his  agrienltnral  improyements.  His  lordship  oocapisa  for  this 
laadsUe  purpose  a  eonsideraUe  quantity  of  land,  and  has  oon* 
sftmcted  for  his  own  use,  a  laige  fiuroi-yard,  conToniently  fiintte4 
md  situated,  with  spaoioas  stabks,  cow-sheds,  bans,  &c.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  by  walls  of  nine  feet  in  height,  afibrding  ox« 
csUent  shelter  for  cattle,  and  divided  by  the  buns,  stables.  Ice. 
into  four  yards,  in  two  of  which  are  ponds  besides  the  pumps.  The 
otahles  for  the  horses  are  placed  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
Imn-yartf,  which  is  free  from  buildings  on  the  south,  and  sheltered 
on  the  north  by  the  barn  and  ox-houses,  which  separate  it  from  the 
prineipal  stack-yard.  This  yard  is  divided  from  the  two  others 
by  open  hay  bams,  tiled  with  slate,  and  having  chinmeys  to  lot 
obI  the  steam.  The  areas  of  the  boarded  granaries  amount  to 
about  373  square  yards;  and  they  have  trap-doors  in  them  for 
letting  down  tiie  eom-sacks  into  waggons,  which  may  be  loaded 
and  locked  up  at  the  same  time.  The  com  in  the  yard  is  stacked 
on  wooden  frames ;  and  the  whole  forms  a  completely  convenient 

^8  3  and 
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and  elegant  suit  of  farm-offices,  "  in  every  respect  becoming  a 
nobleman,  who  jnstly  considers  the  cultivation  of  the  euHi  tke 
most  useful  and  necessary  of  human  employments/'* 


HASLEWOOD  HALL, 

A  little  more  .than  three  miles  nearly  9Quth  from  Tadcaster,  has 
long  been  the  seat  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  the 
Vavasours,  nvho  took  their  name  from  their  office.  The  manor 
was  held  of  William  de  Percy  in  the  time  of  the  Conqnetor,  aad 
has  to  this  day  continued  in  the  male  line  of  that  house,  except 
for  a  short  time  in  the  reign  of  Henry  lU.  when  it  vras  pledged  to 
Aaron,  an  opulent  ^ew  of  York,  for  the  sum  of  3501.  This  Jew 
made  a  conveyance  of  his  security  to  the  queen,  in  discharge  of 
a  debt  which  he  owed  her ;  and  John  de  Vavasour  redeemed  it  by 
paying  the  money;  In  the  teigti  of  Edward  L  William  -de  Va- 
vasour was  summoned  to  parliament  among  the  other  barons  of 
the  kingdora.f 

'  In  theehapel  are  many  monuments,  inscriptions,  and  escutcheons, 
consisting  chiefly  of*the  Vavasours'  arms:  against  the  soDth 
wall,  is  a  raiiied  monument  on  which  are  the  effigies  of  nine  dif- 
ferent persons  of  that  ihmily. 

Haslewood  Is  fkmed  for  tKc  extent  and  richness  of  its  prospects, 
which  are  thus  described  b^  Dr.  Gibson,  and  certainly  with  some  ex- 
aggeration, unless  the  state  of  this  part  of  the  country  be  greatly 
altered.  '"  The  two  cathedrals  of  York  and  Lincoln,  sixty  miles 
asunder,  may  thence  be  discovered.  The  country  within  ten 
miles,  Bf.  Tbnstal,  bishop  of  Durhiim,  affirmed  to  King  Henry 
VTII.^htett-hemade  his  progress  to  York,  An.  1548,  [to  be  the 
richest  Valley  that  ever  he  found  in  all  his  travds  through  En- 
rope,  there  being'  165  manour  houses  of  lords,  knights,  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  best  quality,  275  woods,  whereof  some  contain 

660  acres, 

*  Agricul^  Surr.  p.  10.  ,f  GfU&d.  with  Gibsou's  Note^  fol.  71t 
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liODftcM^99'|mrks>  and  tw<>  chaces  of  deer^  1^  rivers  and 
brodks^  wbereof  five  are  navigable,  weU  stored  vf'uh  salmon  and 
other  fish,  76  water  mills  for  com,  25  col&-iiunes,  tliree  forges 
for  making  of  iron,  and  stone  enough  for  the  same :  within  those 
limits  are  also  as  much  sport  and  pleasure  for  huntin"^,  hawking, 
fishing,  and  fowling,  as  in  any  place  of  "England  besides.'''*''  fiat 
though  the  country  of  which  the  doctor  here  speaks,  be  fertile. 
populoM,  .and  ricl^  and  undoubtedly  much  improved  since  the 
4ay8  44  iieqry  VIII.  it  would  certainly  be  at  this  tinve  impossible 
4o find  such  a  number  of  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  seats  withiu 
jten  Qiiles  0f  Hi^l^wood,  or  even  withiu  view  of  that  place.  In  thai 
4ge  indeed,  the  nobility  and  gentry  lived  more  in  the  countr\',  and 
Bodudd  leBS  feo.the  capital  than  at  present  But  we  find  Uie  sam^ 
^xaggeraUon  throughoutjand  particularly  in  respect  of  tbe  woods, 
and  the  coal«^mine8.  It  must  however  be  acknowledged  that  few 
^aces  can  equal  Ufslewood  in  the  beauty  and  extent  of  its  prov 


.BRAMHAM  PARK^ 

.  The' seat,  of  James  Lane  Fox,  Esq.  ii^  abou^t  four  niil^  soutl^- 
.wesX  from  Tadcaater.  The  house  is  a  stately  building,  erected 
^ifk  tiie  ^ly  part,  of  the  last  century,  by  Robert  Benson,  Lord 
Bingley,  who  greatly  enlarged  the  park,  and  laid  out  tlie  grounds 
in  aa  ej^egant  manner^  according  to  the  taste  of  that  time.  It 
came  to  the  present  family,  by  marriage  with  the  heiress. 

A  little  fi^rther  to  the  south-west  is  Bramhiam  Moor,  on  whidi 
-are  very  conspicuous  remains  of  jthe  Roman  road  called  Watling 
Street.  Near  the  south-eastem  edge  of  the  moor,  and  about 
^>wo  miles  to  the  west  of  Abberford,  is  Berwick-in-Elmct,  which 
is  said  to  have  once  been  a  royal  seat  of  the  Northumbrian  kings  ;t 
but  of  which  no  remains  are  now  visible,  though  entensive  foun- 
2  S  4  dations 

*  Dr.  Gibson's  notes  on  Camden,  fol.  ISO,  t  Ibid.  7t3. 
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idtlioiis  of  nvft  iMMse  been  tneed^  nor  dp  a«f  «9it|i|i^w«^ 
mark  with  predsion  tiie  time  ^heo  it  wm  eret^t^  4ir  vJ^ei^  ^It  ]^ 
gan  to  fidl  to  decay* 


WETHI^BBY 

Is  situated  in  the  npper  division  df  the  wapentake  of  dm^ 
seven  miles  north-west  from  Tadcaster,  and  about  the  sane  4h* 
tance  south-east  from  Kuaresbrough.  The  town  stands  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  Wharf,  over  which  is  a  ine  hiM^  k 
little  above  this  bridge  the  river  forms  a  beantiM  cascade  iy  ftJB» 
ing  in  a  sheet  of  water  over  a  high  dam  ereoted  for  the  cqu9^ 
nience  of  the  milli.  Over  this  cascade,  the  sakBOo  in  Adr 
way  up  the  river  from  the  sea,  are  seen  to  leap  with  admirable 
dexterity.*  Here  is  a  weekly  market  on  Thursday,  andthnp 
frkirs,  viz.  on  Holy  Thursday,  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  ths  ii4 
Thursday  after  the  22nd  of  November.  This  manor  was  once  a 
possession  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  together  with  all  their 
estates  in  England,  was  Ibrleited  on  flie  abolition  of  their  order, 
A.  D.  1312,  the  5th  of  Edward  Il.f  In  the  civil  wars  of  Chailes 
I.  this  town  had  a  gairison  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  DuiAa, 
who,  in  the  year  16^,  repidsed  Sir  Thomas  CMeoham  in  twa  dif- 
ferent attacks.  A  little  below  Wetherby  is  St.  Helen's  Foii 
where  the  Roman  military  road  crossed  ihe  IHiaHl 

The  country  about  Wetherby  is  diversiied  and  pleasant  Willi- 
in  a  mile  of  the  town  .is  Wetheiby  Gratoge,  the  sei^  of  Riebarl 
Thompson,  Esq.  In  the  park  is  an  heronry,  a  filing  not  very 
common  in  this  part  of  the  eoiintiy.  The  herons  build  their 
nests  in  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  '*^they  are  made  of  stiefct, 

sad 


♦  Hargrote*8  Hist,  of  Knaresbroogh,  p.  499. 

f-Tlie  esfates  of  tlie  Knights  Teoiplan,  vtert  gtTtn  by  tbe  Pope  to  Ihe 
Knights  FInspItallcrs  of  St  John,  and  the  grant  waa  con&med  bjr  piili*' 
rocnt  in  l^^h. 
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iMJIhe^  litk  wool  Iw^^Oi^  prm^otgbe  thei^ 
kkvk«»tb6f  cwg«kilien9e^i«a40b|riher9ak9:  ^emfhef 
OTAUf  «nlaigf  mA  Mne  vitfiin,  ilrivii^  aviiy  flie  priginal  fm^ 


STOCKEU)  PAm. 

l!he  ie»t  «f  William  MiddleloD»  Esq.  is  about  hro  miles  U  thf 
■ailpudof  Welberi^.  This  family  if  4>f  «oiwidcaraUe  antiqiiity^ 
fcaiog  d«aoeii4ed  (rorn  Hypolitiia  4e  Brame,  lord  of  Hiddletoi^ 
iiiM»  Uifti  m  ike  Koga  of  H«Ary  II.  "  No*  far  from  the  hoiiae^ 
•id  near  the  higk  rqadj  ia  a  rack  of  a  v^rf  aiogukr  ahi^,  69 
Aft  IB  mpvmfeMaae,  imd  90  feci  high,  ataoding  on  the  mar- 
psLiuf  %  bke.  Tbf  Dwtah  uae  the  woid  Stoc^beldt  for  a 
image  or  iMae,  from  which  circamataiiiio  the  preaent 
» ftf  Ih^  ^^ac«  Imth  psoMity  originatei^'t 


SPOFFOBD> 

The  aeat  of  the  Rer.  John  Trip^  LL.  D.  is  three  miles  north- 
westward fiom  Wetherby,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  nearly 
north  from  Stockeld.^  At  this  pt^tce  9ra  ffen  the  ruins  of  an  an« 
cient  caatle,  formerly  belonging  to  the  illustrious  family  of  the 
Vsnya«  Eprla  0f  Nortbamberlajid.  The  sitimtion  ia  on  a  sloping 
aaaeut  Thi  fuaanKt  niina»  whieb  extend  Air|y<4va  yards  in  length 
tf9m  aorlh  to  apothj  and  acivanteeii  yards  in  brsadth  from  east  ta 
|ifft»  sh^  that  il  Iwa  once  been  very  pagnifieentk  aspecially  the 
hall  Yhidb  from  ita  style  appears  to  have  been  built  about  the  time  of 
Bdwaid  IVL  Some  porta  of  the  structi»re  however  must  hare  been 
if  a  moaa  amnaiit  drti^  aa  Henry  de  Percy  obtained  in  the  year 

1309 

*  H«gn»Te*s  Hilt,  of  Knaresbrougb.  p.  S()2.  t  Ibid.  p.  t98. 

t  Wfdisi^y  avd  $tOf Uld  •?§  both  is  tht  psri$b  of  Spotfbni. 
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190d/a  licence  to  fortify -hurcBsfle  at  Spoffordv  *  And  it  vfftm 
firom  the  Domesday  book,  that  tUs  place  Moft^  to  WHlkiii  4e 
^vcj,  fM>on  after  the   conquest,  'before  wl^<4i  time  GwMttv 
was  lord  of  the  manor.  After  the  fatallniQi^  of  -If  a«tMi/ii  irtM 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his  brother  Sir  Richard  Percy, 
were  slain  in  fighting  against  Edward  IV.  their  estates  vere  hid 
waste  by  the  victors ;  and  lieland  observa;/  that  the  manor  borne 
at  Spoffbrd  was  greatly  defaced  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ud  his 
%rotf^r,   the  Marquis  of .  Montacute.   'The  hrtt  «f  this  aiible 
"fiinrily  being  in  his  minority  when  hitf  fiith^r  was  killed  at  Tow^ 
iott,  ims  commktcd  to  the  tower  oC  Itdndon  j  and  Nevil,  Lnd 
<MoRtactite/  or  Montague,  as  already  observed,  w«s  created  eud 
of  Northumberland  and  put  in  possession  «f  aM4he  estatit  of  Ik 
iVrtys.^     Bat  in  the  yosr  146d,  'Ki^g  EdWftrd  IV.  revokedUke 
-grant,  and  the  yoong  Henry  Percy  was  TciBt'ored  lb  tht  honom 
'and  estates  of  his  ancestors.    This  fnanbr  llo'use,  it  appeipt,  wk 
again  made  tenable;  'for  in  id59,  H«iiry>  ImA  P«ifty>''oblaiMda 
license  to  fortify  his  castles  at  Spofford  and  Leckonfield.    The 
civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  appears  to  have  been  the  na 
of  its  final  demolition,  wliM  most  of  the  inland  castles  in  tfce 
kingdom  were  dismantled  by  order  of  the  parliament^ 
-'■     ■.  •   J  .^  .:  )  .^.  .  .     •. .;  ,.  ..':        .  •      . 

•  '.    •    •  :  .  J.  t  .  ' :        .  .  ■..'.  ;. 

KNAREI^BROl^Gll,       < 

T  Intlie  lower  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Clani,  liboitlM  df 
1st.  Peter,  and  Knarei^lHD'ygh,  is  seven  miles*  ri^rtb^iteBl;  firon  Wt- 
'thcrby,^ventniles  nearly -south  from  BoMmglibiMg^^'^an^  eigbM 
'miles  almost  due  west  from  York.  The  town  'ii»  iJi^M  delighdillr 
situated  on  the  north-eastmii  bank  of  Hie^crrep  NId,  whidJVifc 
in  a  most  romhntic  valley  or  glen,  below*  pretiipMus^^tockSt  (tt 
'^e  eastern  side  of  Kiiaresbro^gh,  the  country  iaik-'wjih  afdy 
gentle  descent  for  the  space  of  several  miles ;  and  towards  that 

quarter, 

*.  ,    '       •  •         •  • 

•  •  Sec  account  of  WVessI^Ckitle  hi  thU'woit;  • 
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quarter  are  the  most  beautifiil,  ricfa^  and,  extensive  prospects,  over- 
lookiog  a  great  part  of  the  vale  of  York,  and  terminated  by  the 
bold  outline  of  the  moors  and  the  voids.  •  Toirards  the  west 
the  country  has  a  gradual  ascent,  and  the  views  are  less  extensive; 
but  they  are  agreeably  variegated  by  vales  and  eminencea,  woods, 
groves,  country  seats  and  farms,  and  comprise  almost  every  runil 
object  that  can  delight  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  the  spectaton 
The  town  is  tolerably  large,  well  built  and  handsome,  and  con- 
tains nearly  4000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  the 
oanufacture  of  linen,  which  hasherebeen  carried  on  daring  several 
centuries.  Here  is  also  a  manufactory  6f  cotton,  which  employd 
loany  hands;  Knaresbrough  is  a  borough,  and  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  The  market  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  is 
one  of  the  greatest  corn-markets  in  Yorkshire,  a  vast  quantity  of 
graiB  being  sold  here^  and  sent  westwards,  particularly  to  Skip- 
ton  and  other  parts  of  Craven.* 

The  judicious  historian  of  Knaresbrough  supposes,  with  great 
probability,  that  the  name  of  the  town  is  derived  from  its  sitna- 
lioB,  knares,  in  the  German  language,  signifying  a  hard  knot, 
INT  a  rocky  mo«itain.t  He  also  conjectures  that  it  may  have 
been  a  fortified  post  of  the  Romans,  as  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
remains  of  a  ditch  or  rampart,  inslosing  an  area  of  900  yards 
bag,  and  200  yards  broad,  comprehending  the  market  place,  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  town.  "Every  part  of  these  ramparts 
wottH  command  an  extensive  view  of  the  distant  country,  from 
wbenoe  the  inhabitantB  might  with  great  advantage  watch  every 
motion  of  an  enemy,  and  stand  prepared  to  repel  every  hostile 
appPMch.^^'  Several  Roman  coins  have  been  found  here,particn- 
lariy  some  of  the  Emperors  Claudius,  and  Constantine. 

Atthetinie'of  the  conquest,  the  manor  of  Knaresbrough  was 
part  of  tbe  demesnes  of  the  crown.     It  contained  forty-two  cara- 

cutcs 

•  ApicoU.  Siitv.  MTcrt  Riding,  p.  Sgf . 
tHargrov«'»Hiat.Kiiaresbroagb,  p.l4*    Ctnb.XolTlfi.     -' 
}  Hargrove*!  Hist.  Knaresbrough,  p.  16.    " 
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cntes  of  laii4»  maliag  A  h^U,  of  irhioh  pmBoif4piur  were  araUc 
Id  thft  reigit  of  Edvard  ti^  CaaCpMor,  H  ma  vaUied  at  aii 
ponnds,  bat  at  tbe  time  of  the  Ikmeadaj  nwnej,  it  faid  faly 
twenty  BhiUk\gi|,  Vnm  tbia  dapreciataoa  it  appeai%  that  Knanes* 
bmngti  and  tli£  ten  villagea  that  coinpowd  the  maaxsr,  had  ahared 
in  the  ^en^  devaatation  pf  this  part  af  the  caantry,  after  the 
xeduction  of  York,  by  the  Norman  conifaeror. 

The  castle  of  Knareabroi^h,  once  the  oraaaMat  ^  sacaiify  of 
the  town,  and  of  which  the  venerabki  butaca^ly,  remains  recal 
to  remembrance  the  eyenta  of  ita  hiatory,  was  hub  by  Serb  da 
Bnxgh,  Baronof  Tonaburgh  in  Nermandyj  who  with  his  brother 
John  accompanied  the  Conqueror  into  England,  and  reoaived  thi% 
together  with  aeveral  other  lordships,  as  a  reward  lor  his  avma, 
^Serlo  was  ancceeded  by  hiis  brotber  John,  whio  married  Bfagda- 
lea,  aunt  to  Stephen  king  of  B|ig)and.  ''  He  had  issoe  Richard 
the  Red,  who  left  among  other  children  Jeffiwy^  BiAop  cf 
Ely,  The  eldest  son,  Easlaoa  FMz^ohn,  aaeteeded  aa  krj  of 
Knoresbrough,  and  nesided  at  haa  castle  here,  aa  appears  by  tbt 
monks  of  Fonntaioa  jreeordiag  his  generoaity  t»  thtm  in  their  di^* 
tress.  Eustace  FiU4ohn,  esponsang  the  canae  ^  the  Eiopiew 
Jlaud^  appeared  in  arms  against  Stephen;  hoi  the  enterprise  act 
succeeding  he  retired  jnto  8cotifund»an4  waa  preoent  at  the  battle 
of  N«rth^Aileiton,  A.  D.  Ud8 ;  after  which  he  Uyed  la  ae^ 
IL  aacend  theliuroAe  of  Sqgland,  and  fail,  in  hia  came  Cghtiag 
against  the  Welsh  in  the  year  U5a.  On  the  relnat  ef  EurIm 
Fitz-Jobn  into  Scotland,  tiie  ifisk^  gave  to  Btfbait  d'EfltetefiNe. 
the  lordship  of  Knaresbrough.  Thip  nabkiiian  waa  alto  prtsent 
p  the  Englkh  army  at  the  battle  of  North-AUcrton.  A»l  hk 
son  Robert  was  one  of  the  five  EnghshJgeoUemeii  who  with  only 
lour  hundred  cavalry,  surprized  and  took  William  king  of  Scot- 
land prisoner,  near  Alnwiek  in  the  year  1174,  within  sight  of  bis 
own  camp. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  this  manor  waa  granted  to  Hubert 

do  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent,  and  hia  heirs.    But  ^e  son  of  HuKert 

joining  the  standard  of  Simon  do  Montlbrd  at  the  battle  rf  Eve- 

9  ihiin« 
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Atm^ivUdi  wttftnght  August  Sth,  A.  D.  1M9,  it  nntf  (brfeitedto 
Hie  cromiy  and  Heniy  Ilf .  grantecf  It  to  his  brother,  Richard  earl  of 
OnrnwaD.  Richard  dying,  left  his  estates  to  his  son  Edward,  on 
whose  death  wHhoat  issne  A.  D.  1900,  ttte  earldom  of  Cornwalf, 
and  with  it  tiie  manor  of  Knaresbrongh,  reverted  to  the  crown. 
It  was  afterwards  granted  by  Edward  II.  to  his  favorite,  Piers  Ga- 
reston,  and  while  that  monarch  was  at  York,  expecting  a  hostile 
visit  from  the  Scots,  he  gave  orders  that  the  castle  of  Knares- 
hroQgfa  should  be  fvmisfaed  with  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores. 
In  the  year  1919,  the  Scots  madfe  a  dreadful  irruption  into  Eng- 
land, and  after  levying  heavy  contributions  at  North- AUerton  and* 
RipoD,  they  burned  the  towns  of  Skipton  and  Knaresbrough. 

In  tiieyear  1971  the  manor  and  castle  of  Knaresbrough  were, 
given  by  Edward  HI.  to  his  fourth  son,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster.  From  that  time  it  hath  belonged  to  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster.  This  castle  was  afterwards  one  of  the  places  in 
which  the  nnfortunate  Richard  II.  was  imprisoned  after  being  do- 
throned  by  Henry  IT.  The  place  of  his  confinement  is  supposed 
to  have  been  in  that  part  of  the  ruina  still  oaUsd  the  king's  cham- 
ber.*" From  the  decays  of  time,  and  the  shocks  sustained  in  an- 
cient wars,  this  castle  was  found  in  the  year  1590  to  want  consi- 
dondbk  tapainL  These  were  begin  and  complete^  under  the  di- 
leotion  of  Henry  Siingsby,  Esq.- who  held  the  castle  and  Hainan 
by  lease.  The  expenses  were,  by  an  order  of  tin  earl  of  Oom- 
kmhui,  stnmd  of  Ibe  honour  of  Knaresbvongh,  to  be  paid  by- 
the  Forestenv  according  to  aneient  custom.  In]  the  year  1619 
this  castio  and  tordship  wero  granted  by  Jaaee  I.  to  bis  sonr 
Cherles,  in  the  troubles  of  whose  unhappy  reign,  this  town  and 
the  sttirouadtag  country  had  a  coneiderable  share. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war,  and  tiH  after  tlie  reduction 
of  York  by  the  parliamentarians,  in  1644,  the  royalist  garrison 
at  Knaresbrough,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  horse  and 
ibot,  was  the  terror  of  the  surrounding  country.     Scarcely  a 

•  Hilt.  KnireslmMigtij  p.  St. 
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day  passead  in  which  tlio  parliament  did  not  reeeive  intelUgenea. 
ef  the  depredations  and  wanton  cruelties  committed  by  foraging 
and  marauding  partiea  of  the  king's  horse,  from  this  town  and 
Skipton.  But  in  the  beginning  of  November  1644,  Lord  Fairfiui 
appeared  before  Knare^brough,  and  on  the  12th  of  the  suae 
month,  took  the  town  by  .assault  Tiie  garrison,  however,  re- 
tiring into  the  castle,  held  out  till  the  20th  of  December,  and 
then  surrendered  on  honoiptble  conditions.  In  the  year  1648, 
the  castle  of  Knaresbrough,  with  several  others,  was,  by  an  order 
of  parliament,  rendered  untenable.  The  massive  walls,  and  for- 
midable towers,  have  ever  since  been  monldering  away,  "  yet 
even  now  the  elevation  of  the  style,  and  the  remaining  fragments 
of  its  former  magnificence,  strike  the  imagination  with  the  idea 
•f  strength  and  awful  importance : 

"  The  winding  labyrinths,  the  hostile  lower, 
IVhere  danger  threatened,  and  tjrrannic  power ; 
The  jealous  drawbridge,  and  the  moatprofoand) 
Tfie  lonely  dungeon  In  the  ciivetn*d  groand» 
The  aalleti  dome  abote  those  central  caves, 
Where  IiTod  one  tyrant,  and  a  host  of  slaves  *." 

'*  This  caatle  contained  near  two  acres  and  a  half  within  its 
walls,  which  were  Banked  with  eleven  towers:  these,  with  se- 
veral other  buildings  in  the  different  wards,  aflbrded  convenience 
and  accommodation  lor  a  nuYuerovs  garrison.  Part  of  the  prin- 
cipal tower  is  still  remaining,  and  appears  to  have  bear  built 
about  the  time  of  Edward  III.  It  consists  of  three  stones  above 
the  keep  or  dungeon.  The  first  room  on  the  ground^floor,  next 
the  river,  hath  been  from  time  immemorial,  the  repository  for  the 
ancient  court-records;  Next  to  this,  in  the  castle,  is  the  guard- 
room, thirty-two  feet  by  tw«nty«two,  witii  a  vaalted  roof,  sup- 
ported 

*  IlargroTe's  Hist,  of  Knaresbrough,  p.  39.  Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to 
hate  been  at  Knaresbrough  soon  after  the  surrender,  and  to  hare  lodged  in  a 
house  in  the  High-street.    Gent.  Mag.  March,  1791. 
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jported  by  tw.g^mayfiy-;  piUars^  igylucb  at  the  height  of  nkx  feet 
diverge  and  spnead  all  oyer  the  roof.  Through  this  room  was 
Connerly  the  p;*iQcipal  eatranee  into  the  caslle;  the  outvard  gata. 
vas.  defemled  by  a  portcuUia,  ami  a  drawbridge,  that  fell  acrosa 
a  very  deep  moat,  fa^^iug  the  pjreacut  bowlmg-gr^cn.  Here  ia. 
also  a  small  circular  atalrcase,  ths^t  led  from  the  guard -room  t<» 
the  state-room,  ao  narrow  that  one  centiuel  alone  might  ddeud 
the  passage.  Next  to  the  guiird-room^  on  the  same  level,  is  the 
M  prisoa  for  debtors  within  the  (brest  and  liberties  of  Knai'es- 
fcfougb.  I 

"  The  second  story  was  entirely  taken  up  by  the  anti-chamber 
and  state-roomi  commonly  called  the  king's  chamber,  each  room 
appearing  to  have  been  about  sixteen  feet  square :  the  first  ha^ 
a  fire-place  oi^  the  south  side,  and  was  lighted  by  two  narrow  slips 
on  tlie  opposite  ^ide.  The  state-room  liad  a  large  fire-place  oa 
^e  north,  opposite  to  which  was  a  very  magnificent  window,  ten 
feet  in  breadth,  and  fifteen  feet  high  ^.  The  principal  entrance  into 
these  rooms  was  contrived  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  in-, 
accessible  to  an  enemy.  It  led  first  from  the  outer  court  through 
an  arched  portal  and  a  zigzag  passage,  into  a  vestibule,  or  guard* 
room,  fi^m  whence  the  only  access  to  the  auti -chamber,  was  by 
a  atairc^e  of  stonc^  defended  by  two  portcullises.  Tbe  third 
atory  was  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  two  former.  And  the 
top  of  the  tower  was  crowned' with  a  parapet  and  battlements* 
This  tower  was  a  square  of  fifty-four  feet  each  side,  and  fifty-three 
feet  in  lieighty  two  sides  of  it  have  fallen  a  prey  to  time  and  vio- 
lence, and  one  comer  only  remains. 

"  Underneath  is  the  dungeon,  into  which  the  descent  is  by  twelve 
steps.  This  horrid  prison  is  twenty-three  feet  in  length,  and 
about  twenty  feet  in  breadth :  the  walls  are  of  hewn  stone,  like 
tliose  of  the  rest  of  the  castle.  Tlie  roof  is  arched  with  stone, 
and  supported  by  one  round  pillar,  nine  feet  in  GLrcumfercnce. 

Here 

•  The  rich  tracer^  of  tliig  window  wu  dcmolithed  by  a  thonder  ftorin,  on  tbe 
Kxhof  Jiine»  18(»^. 
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ttere  ii  Uto  AporCare  fifr  the  adknittioii  of  lir,  itar  4tfM  IM 
Square,  neitt  th«  rooitf^  but  g^i^dttdly  termiDaftig  oit  the  oil' 
ii'de,  in  a  ttarrow  point,  and  tnrehed  aU  thef  mry  iMtfa  stone,  lo 
ia  to  fendbr  any  escape  impoasible.  The  only  lay  of  fight  tfaitf 
Ae  pruonen  conM>  eiffoy  in  thii  gloomy  tmk  appears  to*  haf o 
Been  throngh  the  irmr  giate  in  the  door  at  llie'top  of  the  ste|M^ 
ny  the  aid  of  which  feeble'  gfinMnering,  aome^  o^  thoao'  vdiappy' 
penona  in  ancient  timea,  hate  endeairoiiredto  begailethetedloaM 
fionnr  of  cotaftuisineiit,  with'  cairiiig  mue  flgnitsa  on  the*  in^ 
among  which  are  those  of  two  men  in  the  dresa  of  the  di.yief 
Qneen  Elnabeti^.  IW  a  pM  of  flieae  nilna  afehtho  feoMiins  of 
a  secret  cell,  or  hidingwpliibcH  foMted  ia  the'  alfiiMl«  of  tife  wtdH 
This  cvriona  receaa  ia  three  feet  foii^  inches  high,  twv  feel  dlglif 
Ittchea  wide,  and  seems  Hft*  \ttcrt  been  idwvis'titeniy  ftieif  in  leagMr. 
At  the  ferthest  end  ia  a  atone-seat,  wheite  two  peraona  might  sit ; 
Ittt  there  does*  not  appear  to  hafe  Icteh*  any  contriiraAoe  for  tho 
admiaaion  of  aii*  or  light.  This  circnmalance,  wfth*  liie  appsient 
difficulty  of  escape,  if  an  enemy  were  in  possesion  of  Aecaatle, 
aeemato  render  it  dbnbtful  wheHite  thia  diamat  reeetta  wereori" 
ginally  dieaigned  for  a  laat  retreat,  in  caaeaof  danger;  or fbr a 
plhce  of  confinement*.  In  one  part  of  the  caatie-^ard^ia  the  ea'-' 
trance  of  an  arched  anbtemnaoua  paaai^a,  leading  into  tiie 
moat  In  fine,  thia  castle  poaaeaaedextraordinary  adrantagea  fioMf 
natnre,  and  theae  appear  to  have  been  improved  by  every  means 
ftat  the  art  of  ancient  timea  could  deviae :  placed  on  a  lofty  and 
precipitoua  eminonce,  projecting  into  the  river,  and  commaading 
the  two  bridgea,  it  must  have  been  very  difficult  to  reduce  befere* 
the  invention  of  artillery. 

•^ Tfca 

•  Mi.  Hargro?e  observes,  that  "  Rensins  of  such  soliurj  feessses  ate  t» 

be  found  amongst  the  rains  of  most  of  oar  ancient  manilbns  and  cutles ; 
and  there  are  instances  of  tbeir  having  been  used  for  personal  safety,  as  the 
last  retreat  in  the  moment  of  immioent  danger*  and  citrene  distress.  Hist 
of  Knaresbrongb,  p.  43. 
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.  The  tower  that  long  had  itoo4» 
The  cnih  of  thandeo  the  waning  winds ; 
Shook  by  the  slow,  bat  snie  destroyer^  tmie« 
Now  hangs  in  doubtful  ruins  o'er  its  base." 

Aaxstaovo. 

"  From  viewing  tbese  mouldering  remains  of  pride  and  do« 
minion''  says  the  elegant  historian  of  Knaresbrough>  ''  the  eyf 
is  relieved,  and  the  mind  cheered  by  the  romantic  beauties  of  th^ 
adjacent  vale ;  a  delightful  composition  of  enclosures,  woods,  and 
rocks,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  fine  river  takes  its  bending  course, 
shaded  in  many  places  with  hanging  wood.  On  one  side  th^ 
bouses  and  trees  ranged  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  with  part 
of  the  town^  the  church,  the  bridge^  and  Coghill  Hall.  On  th« 
other  side  Belmont,  with  its  wood  and  enclosures,  the  more  ele^ 
▼ated  situation  of  Bilton  Hall,  with  a  distant  view  of  Brimhan\ 
rocks,  complete  this  beautiful  scenci'^  * 

The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St  Johit  the  Baptist,  is  in  tha 
patronage  of  Lord  Rosselyn ;  and  its  present  value  is  somewhat 
more  than  3001.  per  annum.  The  structure  is  neither  very  spa<« 
dons  nor  elegant,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  erected  at  different 
periods.  When  the  bells  were  hung  in  the  year  1774,  several 
pieces  of  half  burnt  wood  were  taken"^  out  of  the  wall  of  the 
steeple,  supposed  to  have  been  the  ends  of  timber  destroyed  by 
fire.  This  had,  in  all  probability,  happened  A.  D.  1318,  in  the 
unfortunate  reign  of  Edward  II.  when  the  Scots  carried  fire  and 
sword  through  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  this  towiv 
with  the  church,  was  involved  in  a  general  conflagration.  Since 
the  time  of  the  reformatiouj  this  church  appears  to  have  been  re* 
paired  and  enlarged  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  priory.  It  contains 
several  elegant  monuments,  particularly  of  the  Slingsby  fiunily. 

The  pleasant  and  bold  situation  of  Knaresbrough,  its  an* 
▼#1.  XVI,  2  T  cient 

*  HargroTf's  Knaresbrosgh,  p.  4S. 
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cient  castle^  and  its  romantic  enviroiui,  eompoae  a  delightfol 
scene,  abounding  with  cnriositifa  and  beauties^  both  natural  and 
artificial.  In  the  long  walk,  on  the  south-western  bank  of  the 
Nid,  and  opposite  to  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  is  the  bmous  drop- 
ping, or  petrifying  well.  This  remarkable  spring  rises  in  the 
steep  declivity  of  the  hill«  at  the  foot  of  a  limestone  rock.  After 
Irunning  about  twenty  yards  towards  the  rirer,  it  spreads  itself 
over  the  top  of  a  rock,  from  whence  it  trickles  down  in  above 
Airty  places,  dropping  very  frst,  and  creating  a  musical  kind 
of  tinkling,  owing,  most  probably,  to  the  concavity  of  the  rock, 
which  projecting  in  a  circular  curve  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
its  brow  overhangs  nearly  fifteen  feet.  This  rock,  which  is  about 
thirty  feet  high,  forty-five  feet  long,  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
broad  *,  started  about  a  hundred  years  ago  from  the  main  bank, 
leaving  a  chasm  of  two  or  three  yards  wide,  over  which  the 
water  b  carried  by  an  aqueduct  The  whole  rock  is  oovared 
with  plants,  flowers,  and  shrubs.  The  spring  is  supposed  to 
emit  twenty  gallons  per  minute.  And  Dr.  Short  observes,  that 
the  water  abounds  with  fine  particles,  which  it  deposits  only 
when  in  a  languid  motion,  and  leaves  an  incrustation  on  the 
bodies  that  it  meets  with,  in  trickling  slowly  amidst  the  many 
obstacles  that  impede  its  course.  Tradition  tells  us,  that  near 
this  rock  Mother  Shipton,  the  famous  Yorkshire  Sibyl,  was  born 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Many  tales  of  her 
knowledge,  in  regard  to  futurity,  are  still  related,  not  only  in  thif 
neighbourhood,  but  throughout  Yorkshire.f 
The  walk  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  from  the  dropping- 

weU 

•  The  writer  of  this  vclame,  states  these  measures  from  the  information  of 
the  guide  whp  shewed  him  the  well :  they  do  not  exdctly  agree  with  tfaoae  of 
Mr.  Kargrore ;  but  the  difference  it  unimportcnt. 

t  Her  viewi  of  fntnre  events  are  nid  by  the  same  traditiooBry  legends  to 
beve  been  delirercd  to  the  abbot  of  Beverley.  The  whole,  bowerer,  a^ 
pears  to  deserve  no  higher  a  degree  of  credit  than  a  number  of  other  populsr 
Ules. 
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wril  to  the  bridge*  is  extremely  delightful.  In  following  the 
meanderiDg  of  the  river,  it  affords,  at  every  twenty  or  thirty 
yards,  a  new  point  of  view,  which,  though  composed  of  the  same 
objects, .  is  charmingly  diversified.  The  venerable  ruins  of  the 
castle,  &c.  with  the  beautiful  intermixture  of  rocks  and  trees,  the 
deep  valley,  and  the  winding  river,  compose  a  delightful  and  pic- 
turesque scenery.  Oa  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  towards  the 
south-east,  the  eye  is  regaled  with  appearances  not  less  roman- 
tic The  precipitous  rocks  which  run  along  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  are  not  less  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height.  At  the  bot- 
tom, and  on  the  declivity,  are  many  dwellings,  scooped  out  of 
the  rock,  and  inhabited  from  time  immemorial,  some  of  them  con- 
sisting of  sever^  apartments  with  windows,  chimnies,  and  other 
accommodations,  all  formed  in  the  rock  with  great  labour  and  inge- 
nuity. The  most  remarkable  of  these,  is  that  called  the  Rock-house, 
a'large  cavern,  supposed  to  have  been  the  retreat  of  some  of  those 
banditti,  who,  in  former  times,  infested  the  neighbouring  forest. 
Under  a  large  rock,  are  a  few  steps  that  lead  down  into  this 
singolar  abode.  The  present  occupiers  are  an  industrious  wea^ 
ver  and  his  family,  who  have  formed  a  small  piece  of  ground 
on  the  slope  of  the  rock,  near  their  subterraneous  dwelling,  into 
ft  pleasant  garden.  In  different  stages,  indeed,  of  the  steep  de- 
clivity, are  gardens  with  charming  walks,  quite  to  the  top  of 
the  hiU,  forming  an  agreeable  promenade.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  rocks,  is  a  narrow  slip  of  level  ground,  along  the  margin 
of  the  river,  covered  with  a  great  number  of  small,  but  neat 
houses. 

In  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  at  a  very  considerable  elevation 
above  the  vale,  and  the  river,  is  an  ancient  and  curious  monu- 
ment of  enthusiastic  piety.    This  is 

ST.  ROBERrS  CHAPEL, 

Elegantly  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock :  it  is  ten  feet  six 
iach^  in.  length,  nine  feet  m  breadth,  and  seven  feet  six  inches 

2  T  2  high. 
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high.  The  roof  and  altar  are  adorned  nith  Gothic  ornimeiitiL 
Behind  the  aitar  is  a  lai^  niche,  where  formerly  was  an  image^ 
and  on  each  side  is  a  place  for  the  holy  water.  There  are  also 
three  heads,  supposed  to  he  an  emblematical  allosion  to  tbt 
order  of  the  monks,  of  the  ''  Holy  Trinity,^'  %ho  formerly  pos- 
sessed the  neigliooring  priory;  and  at  a  small  distance  is  an- 
other head,  which  is  thought  to  have  heen  designed  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  John  the  Baptist,  to  whom  the  chapel  was  pro- 
bably dedicated.  On  one  side  of  the  entrance^  which  is  shadei 
with  spreading  and  pendant  ivy,  is  the  figure  of  a  warrior,  cut 
in  the  rock,  represented  in  the  act  of  drawing  his  sword  to  defend 
the  sacred  recess  from  the  violence  of  hostile  intruders* 

St  Robert,  the  reputed  founder  of  this  curious  chapel,  was  a 
native  of  York,  being  the  son  of  Took  Flower,  who  was  twice 
Lord  Mayor  of  that  city,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  *  The  le- 
gendary history  of  his  life  is  given  in  Drake's  Eboracum,  from 
an  ancient  manuscript;  and  when  divested  of  its  fabulous  mira- 
cles, appears  to  be  simply  as  follows :  Took  Flower  being  in  tbe 
highest  rank  of  citizens,  gave  his  son  an  excellent  educatioD, 
causing  him  to  be  initiated  in  virtuous  principles,  as  well  u  in- 
structed in  the  learning  of  the  times.  The  proficiency  of  the  aoa 
was  such  as  gave  full  satisfiiction  to  his  parent  From  his  in- 
fiancy  he  was  inclined  to  prayer  and  contemplation ;  and  as  he 
grew  up  to  maiturity,  he  was  remarkable  both  for  his  learning 
and  piety.  Resolving  to  indulge  his  propensity  to  an  ascetic 
life,  he  entered  into  a  religious  house,  called  the  New  Monas- 
tery of  the  Cistertian  Order.  After  staying  there  for  some  time, 
his  piety  took  a  romantic  turn.  He  retired  to  a  solitary  henni* 
tage,  among  the  rbcks  at  KnSresbrough,  where  he  lived  with 
wonderful  abstinence  and  austerity.  At  length  a  certain  lady, 
who  lived  not  far  from  his  cell,  gave  him  the  chapel  of  St  Hilda, 
and  as  much  ground  as  he  thought  proper  to  cultivate  f.    Here 

he 

*  Druke'i  Eboracum,  fol.  559,  and  571. 

Mr  .  Hargrove  M)fs,  that  thii  lady  waa  of  the  Fercj  Tamilx,  that  the  cbapel 
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lie  remained  for  some  time,  chastising  hid  flesh  with  «eyere  mor- 
taficaiiooB.  But  thieves  having  broken  into  his  cell,  and  stolen  his 
provisions,  he  retired  to  Spofford,  where  he  resided  a  while,  em- 
ploying himself  wholly  in  prayer  and  divine  contemplation.  The 
fame  of  his  sanctity  brought  to  him  a  numerous  concourse,  of 
people  ;  bnt  the  holy  man  being  free  from  vain  glory,  and  de- 
sirous of  avoiding  puUio  applause,  secretly  departed,  and  changed 
his  abode. 

.  The  monks  of  Adley  hearing  that  Robert  had  left  Sp<^ord, 
earnestly  requested  him  to  take  op  his  residence  among  them ; 
and  yielding  to  their  solicitations,  he  became  a  poor  brother  of 
their  house,  subjecting  himself  to  the  most  rigorous  discipline.  ^ 
He  had  only  one  garment,  which  .was  of  a  white  colour,  and  worn 
for  decency  rather  than  warmth.  His  bread  was  three  parts  bar- 
ley ;  his  broth  was  made  of  unsavoury  herbs,  or  a  few  beans, 
with  a  little  salt,  except  that  once  a  week  a  little  meal  was 
udded.  He  spent  whole  nights  in  watching  and  prayer,  and 
when  he  slept,  which  was  rather  through  necessity  than  indul- 
gence, the  ground  was  his  bed*  But  the  austerity  of  his  life 
not  suiting  the  looser  sort  of  monks,  who  were  impatient  of  re- 
buke, and  derided  those  mortifications  which  they  did  not  chusa- 
to  imitate,  he  left  the  convent^  and  returned  to  his  chapel  of  St. 
Hilda. 

A  short  time  after,  William  d'  Estoteville,  lord  of  the  forest^ 
considering  St.  Robert  as  a  hypocrite,  and  his  cell  as  a  recep- 
tacle of  robbers,  ordered  his  servants  to  level  it  with  the  ground* 
Hobert  then  removed  to  his  former  hermitage  near  Knaresbrough. 
William  d'Estoteville,  however,  resolved  to  destroy  this  humble 
abode,  and  to  expel  Robert  from  that  part  of  the  country.  But  that 
lord,  from  his  enemy,  and  persecutor,  suddenly  became  his  friend 
and  protector.  And  as  every  thing  in  his  legend  must  be  miraculous, 
it  is  pretended  that  this  change  was  the  consequence  of  a  frightful 

2T3  vision 

was  at  a  place  now  known  by  tbe  natnet  of  St.  Hile't  Nook  and  Chapel  T^A 
and  that  tbe  foandation«  yet  remain.    Hist*  Koareabrovgh,  p.  VO. 
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vision  that  appeared  to  D'  Estoteville  in  his  sleep.  Having  now  be- 
come the  patron  of  St.  Robert^  he  gare  him  ail  the  land  between  his 
cell  and  Grimbald  Cragg,  besides  many  usefhl  and  valuable  pre- 
*  sents.  Some  time  afterwards  King  John  being  in  those  parts,  the 
renown  of  St.  Robert's  sanctity  induced  that  monarch  to  pay  him 
a  visit,  on  which,  occasion  he  gave  him  as  mnch  land  in  Swinesco 
as  could  be  cultivated  by  one  plough  or  team. 

After  living  to  a  very  advanced  age,  a  remarkable  example  of 
piety  and  benevolence,  he  died  universally  beloved  and  lamented. 
.  The  monks  of  Fountain  Abbey  hearing  that  his  end  was  approaelp- 
mg,  came  and  brought  him  the  habit  of  their  order,  which  he 
refused,  telling  them  that  his  own  ordinary  garment  was  sufficiettt 
for  his  interment,  and  that  ho  desired  no  other.  He  then  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Sacrament  with  a  hamble  and  contrite  heart,  and 
soon  after  expired,  with  Christian  fortitude  and  pious  resignation. 
The  news  of  his  death  being  divulged,  the  monks  of  Fountain 
Abbey  came  and  vested  him  with  their  habit,  whfch  he  had  reHused 
when  alive ;  and  being  desirous  of  having  his  body  interred  in 
their  monastety,  tfaefy  would  haive  carried  it  away  by  force,  hid 
they  not  been  prevented  by  a  company  of  armed  men  from  the 
castle* 

After  this  disturbance  he  was  peaceably  interred  in  his  own 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross,  at  the  place  where  the  priory  was  after- 
wards founded. 

Such  are  the  principal  incidents  recorded  in  the  life  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  as  given  by  Drake  in  his  antiquities  of  York, 
when  the  legendary  tales  of  superstitious  credulity  are  expunged 
from  the  narrative.  To  these  the  historian  of  Knaresbrough  adds, 
that  9U  Robert  had  spent  some  years  in  the  monasteries  of  Whitby 
and  Fountains,  and  was  made  abbot  of  New-minster,  in^^orthom- 
berland;  but  that  he  relinquished  this  dignity,  in  order  to  lead  the 
life  of  a  hermit,  in  solitary  contemplation  and  prayerf.  Theitiiyades 

which 

*  Drake's  Eboractini,  fol.  311,  fico.  to  374. 
I  Hargrove's  Hist  Knaresb.  p.  90. 
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which  he  it  nid  to  hftTe  perfonned-  are  iiQiiieroaB  and  incredible ; 
bat  wtting  aside  the  fabalons  legends^  compoaed  by  his  ad- 
ourers,  and  belieTed  by  simple  derotees,  or  an  ignorant  populace, 
we  most  admit  that  his  character  was  traly  respectable.  He  ifw 
deront  in  prayer^  wise  in  connOil,  eloquent  in  speech,  dilig^t  in 
reading  and  meditation ;  and  indefatigable  in  labour.  His  extra* 
Tsgant  piety  w|s  in  nnison  with  the  romantic  genius  of  that  age ; 
and  history  affi>rds  nnmerons  instances  at  the  predominancy  of  en- 
thusiasm in  ardent  apd  vigorous  minds. 

AboTO  the  chapel  is  the  hermitage  formed  of  petretM^tions^ 
■OSS,  and  Tarious  other  substances,  and  finely  shaded  with 
ipreading  nhmbs.  Within  is  seen  the  figure  of  theh^mit,  sitt 
ting  in  a  contemplative  attitude,  in  a  monastic  habit,  with  bis 
book,  beads,  and  cross,  painted  on  wood,  and  so  well  represented 
ss  to  surprise  every  spectator.  This  painting  is  removeable  at 
pleasure;  and  when  placed  in  a  certain  position,  and  viewed  from 
a  particular  point  among  the  shrubs,  a  little  above.the  hermitage, 
tnd  to  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance,  it  has  so  near  a  jesein- 
bUnce  to  life,  as  to  produce  a  very  striking  effect.  Above  this 
venerable  looking  cell,  the  ornamental  building,  called  Fort 
Montague,  so  called  in  honour  of  the  truly  noble  and  illustrious 
Dochess  of  Bucdeugh,  the  great  benc&ctress  of  its  gratrful  oc- 
ci^ier.  It  stands  in  a  commanding  situation,  not  much  below 
tile  top  of  the  diff ;  and  its  embattled  wall,  its  pointed  cannon, 
and  waving  flag,  give  It  a  military  appearance.  This  house  was 
scooped  ovt  of  the  rock  by  a  poor  weaver  and  his  son.  They  not 
only  formed  the  interior  of  thedvelling,  hnt  cut  the  diff  into  ter- 
raees,  rising  one  above  another,  and  extending  on  both  sides  of 
the  house,  in  agreeable  walks,  planted  on  each  side  with  a  variety 
of  flowers  and  shrubs.  Here  are  also  arbours  with  seats  ju- 
diciously placed,  a  green-house,  and  an  excellent  tea-room  for  the 
reception  of  company. 

In  completing  this  work,  the  weaver  and  bis  son  employed, 
dating  siaEteen  years,  all  the  time  they  could  spare  from  their  ne- 
avocations,  being  encouraged  by  the  bborality  of  the 
2  T  4  neigh- 
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beighboaring  nobility  and  gentry,  eBpecially  tbe  Dnchew  of 
Bnccleogh,  and  Sir  Thomas  Slingsby,  Bart  the  proprietor  of 
tbe  place.  *  And  the  industrious  man  is  daily  endeavouring  to 
give  some  ncv  decoration  to  this  romantic  spot  Tbe  adjacent 
scenery  is  thus  described  by  the  historian  of  Knaresbrough^  and 
every  one  who  visits  the  place,  wQl  perceive  the  justness  of  the 

picture.  « 

<'  The  view  from  this  lofty  situation  consisto  of  all  the  variety 
Of  pleasing  objects,  that  a  well  cultivated  country  cab  furnish: 
Biany  of  the  beauties  of  the  vale  below  are  also  seen  horn  hence, 
with  peculiar  advantage.  The  houses  and  gardens  on  one  side  of 
the  valley  rising  in  gradation  above  each  other,  the  hilly  grounds 
on  the  other  side  wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  the  river  winding 
out  of  sight,  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  the  bridge,  and  particularly 
the  little  island  near  the  dropping-well,  covered  with  verdure, 
render  this  view  the  most  romantic  and  pleasing  that  imagination 
oan  conceive  f.** 


THE  PRIORY, 

Which  was  about  half  a  mile  lower  down  the  river,  was  founded 
by  Richard  Plantagenet^  brother  of  King  Henry  III.  and  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteentii  century,  for  friars 
of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  the  redemption  of  cap- 
tives t,  and  endowed  with  all  the  possessions  which  had  belonged 
to  St  Robert.    Tbe  situation  of  this  house  is  in  a  retired  and 

charm- 

•  In  relating  these  circumstances  to  the  writer  of  this  volume,  the  man  ez- 
preysed  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  favours  wliich  he  had  received  from 
diverB  persons  of  rank,  hut  especially  from  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Boc- 
deugh,  and  Sir  Thomas  Slingshy. 

t  Hargrove's  Hist,  of  Knaresbroogh»p.  93. 

t  They  wore  while  robes,  with  a  red  and  blue  croil.  One-third  of  their 
Mf  enue  was  employed  in  the  redemption  of  captives. 
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charming  vale  decorated  with  wood,  water,  and  rocks,  and  ren^r 
dered  still  more  delightful  by  the  songs  of  the  nightingide,.  was 
extremely  fikvourable  to  the  solemn  seclasion  of  a  monastic  life. 
The  site,  with  its  dependencies,  were  in  the  seventh  year  of  Ed* 
ward  VI.  granted  to  Francis,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  It  afterwards 
became  the  property  of  the  Slingsbys,  in  whose  family  it  still 
remains  {  but  the  buildings  are  demolished,  and  lie  scattered 
^bottt  in  mouldering  heaps.^.   About  a  mile  farther  to  the  east  is 


ST.  ROBERT'S  CAVE, 

An  ancient  hermitage  formed  out  of  tlie  rock.  It  was  formerly 
of  a  considerable  extent,  but  is  now  so  filled  up  with  nibbish  and 
dirt,  that  a  man  can  scarcely  stand  erect ;  and  the  entrance  is  ren* 
i&ed  somewhat  difficult.  This  gloomy  mansion  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  rock,  and  its  front  is  said  to  have  once  extended  two  or 
three  yards  further  towards  the  river.  It  is  awfully  memorable  on 
account  of  the  horrid  murder  committed  here  on  the  body  of  a 
person  named  Daniel  Clark^  by  Eugene  Aram,  a  schoolmaster  of 
Knaresbrough.  By  a  train  of  singular  circumstandes^  the  murder 
was  discovered  after  a  lapse  of  about  fourteen  years ;  and  the 
murderer  was  brought  to  justice.  He  made  an  ingenious  and 
eloquent  defence  at  his  trial,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
abilities  and  leaming.f  Without  almost  any  advantages  from  edu* 
cation,  he  had  by  the  acuteness  of  his  genius,  joined  to  an  inde- 
fatigable perseverance  in  study,  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  other  languages,  besides  having  made  a 
considerable  {Progress  in  the  mathematical  sciences ;  but  the  hei- 
nousness  of  his  crime,  the  conseqence  of  his  atheistical  principles, 

exhibits 

•  The  walk  it  delightful  to  this  place  from  the  toim,  the  river  being  on  ons 
tide,  and  the  rockt  on  the  other  covered  with  trees  and  pendent  ivj. 

t  A  corioiu  pamphlet  of  the  liffe,  trial,  and  remarkable  defence,  of  Eageus 
ArsiD,  which  has  gone  ibroogh  many  editiont,  it  i^ orth  an  attentive  peroial* 
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exhibits  a  melancboly  proof  thatspleodid  talents  witiioiit  religioB 
tod  virtae,  are  only  as  "  sounding  bcass,  and  a  tinkling  cymbal." 
Among  the  extraordinary  men  that  have  appeared  in  different 
places,  few  are  more  remarkable  than  John  Metcalf,  born  at 
Knafesbrottgh,  in  the  year  1717.  He  bad  the  misfortnne  to  lose 
his  sight  when  only  four  yean  old.  Having  learned  to  play  on 
the  Tiolin,  he  attended  for  many  years  as  a  musician  at  the 
Queen's  head  High  Hairowgate,  and  was  the  first  person  who  set 
up  a  wheel-carriage,  for  the  conveyance  of  company  to  the  places 
of  public  resort  in  that  neighbourhood.  At  the  time  of  the  rebellion 
in  1 745,  he  engaged  as  a  mnsidanin  Col<mel  Thornton's  volunteers, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  Alter  being  re- 
leased, he  returned  to  Knaresbrough,  and  undertook  the  business 
of  a  common  carrier  between  that  town  and  York.  He  also  fre- 
quently acted  as  a  guide  to  travellers  across  the  forest  during  the 
nighty  or  irhen  the  roads  were  covered  with  snow.*  He  often 
joined  in  the  diversion  of  hunting,  and  whether  on  horseback  or 
on  foot,  no  person  was  raose  eager  in  the  chace.  But  how  strange 
soever  this  may  appear,  the  employment  which  he  followed  above 
forty  years  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
and  one  of  the  last  to  which  it  could  be  supposed  that  a  blind 
Y^  man  would  ever  tarn  his  attention, — ^that  of  projecting  and  con- 

tracting for  the  making  of  high  roads,  the  building  of  bridges, 
houses,  &C.  *'  With  no  other  assistance  than  a  staff  in  his  hand, 
he  used  to  ascend  the  precipice,  explore  the  valley,  and  investi- 
gate the  extent  of  each,  its  form  and  situation.  His  plans  and 
estiflttaies  were  made  by  a  method  peculiar  to  himself,  and  of 
which  he  could  not  well  communicate  his  meaning  to  ethers.f 
ThU  extraordinary  person  died  in  the  year  1810,  being  94  yean 
of  age. 

Another 

*  Knaresbroogh  forest  was,  before  its  inclosnre,  an  exteusive  desert,  and 
tbe  roads  across  it  were  verj  intricate  and  difficult. 

t  Hist.  KnaresbroQgh,  p.  104>  105.  Tlie  history  of  this  singular  person  by 
Mr.  HargroTC,  is  well  worth  the  perusal :  it  exhibits  a  prodigy  of  boiMB  ioieU 
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AboAct  mtoral  cariosity  of  the  human  species,  is  a  boy  of 
twelTc  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  hair  of  whose  head  resembles 
a  coarse  open  wool  of  a  light  sandy  colour,  clotted  together,  and 
ibnning  a  mass  almost  in  the  shape  of  a  turban,  about  equal  in 
bulk  to  a  half  peck  measure.  He  is  active  and  lively,  and*  ap- 
pears to  be  tolerably  healthful,  but  the  krge  quantity  of  hair, 
or  rather  wool,  that  grows  on  his  head  seems  to  be  injurions  to 
his  eyes,  which  appear  somewhat  tender.  He  bad  an  elder 
brother  now  dead,  who  hsd  the  same  kind  of  hair  in  equal 
quantity,  but  completely  white,  having  more  perfectly  the  resem- 
blance of  wool.  A  person,  who  travelled  with  a  shew,  offered  his 
parents  a  consideralile  sam  for  permission  to  exhibit  the  boy  for  a 
few  months ;  but  although  poor,  and  without  any  other  means  of 
support  than  their  own  industry,  they  rejected  the  proposal.* 
What  is  the  most  remarkable,  there  is  nothing  particular  to  be 
observed  in  the  hair  of  either  of  the  parents  of  t!iese  two  boys,  that 
of  both  the  father  and  mother  being  of  a  daik  bright  broWn,  and 
▼cry  little  curled.  • 


KNAREBBROUGH  FOREST. 

This  large  tract  extends  from  east  to  west  upwards  of  twenty 
miles,  and  in  some  parts  is  eight  miles  in  breadth.  At  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  book  survey,  there  were  only  four  townships 
in  this  forest  Two  hundred  and  eighty  two-years  afterwards,  i.  e* 
A.  D.  1368,  there  were  three  towns  and  sixteen  hamlets.  At 
present  the  whole  is  divided  into  eleven  constableries.  Till  the 
year  1775,  these  comprised  a  large  extent  of  old  inclosed  land, 
and  also  a  tract  of  above  30,000  acres  of  common,  on  Which 
Knaresbrough,  and  several  other  townships  not  within  the  con- 
stableries, claimed,  and  had  ex^citfed  a  riglft  of  common  and 

turbary, 

*  The  writer  of  thU  Tolome  did  not  make  a  memorandum  of  the  sam  men- 
tioned by  the  mother  of  the  bojr ;  but  according  to  hi*  recollection  it  was 
listj  pounds. 
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tnrl^ary,  equally  with  the  owners  of  property  within  their  ha 
This  waste  in  its  open  state  was  of  littk  benefit  to  the  pnUic,  «r 
even  to  individuals,  if  we  except  some  of  the  opulent  yeoBMaiy 
who  derived  from  it  a  considerable  profit  But  in  1770  after  va- 
rious struggles,  an  act  was  obtained  for  its  division  and  incksve. 
From  the  many  delays  and  difficnlties  that  arose,  a  descriptioB  rf 
the  allotments  was  not  made  out  till  the  year  1775;  but  the  iaclo- 
sure  no  sooner  began  to  be  carried  into  effect,  than  the  geso^Uy 
of  the  proprietors,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  entered  on  a  spi* 
i:ited  system  of  improvement.  The  poor  cottager  and  his  hmlj 
exchanged  their  indolence  for  active  industry,  and  obtained  exln* 
Tagant  wages.  Labourers  and  workmen  of  every  descriptios, 
carpenters,  joiners,  smiths,  and  masons,  poured  in  from  differ- 
ent quarters,  and  met  with  high  wages  and  constant  employmeat. 
A  great  part  of  this  forest  was  brought  into  cnltivation>  and  m. 
dered  a  wonderful  increase  of  product  to  the  country.  A  paUic 
turnpike  road  was  opened  through  the  centre  of  the  forest,  affiird* 
ing  an  easy  communication  between  Knaresbrougfa^  and  Skiptoa 
in  Craven,  which  also  extended  to  the  manufiicturing  towns  in  the 
ftorth-eaat  of  Lancashire.*  In  consequence  the  product  has  in* 
creased  beyond  conception,  the  rents  are  more  than  trebled,  tod 
the  population  is  augmented  to  an  astonishing  degree;  for  the 
old  inclosed  lands  as  well  as  the  common,  being  exonerated  frsM 
tithes,  a  full  scope  was  given  to  ^irited  cnltivatiom 


HARROWGATE, 

A  large  village  on  the  forest,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles 
nearly  west-south-west  from  Knaresbrough,  isfiuned  for  its  chaly- 
beate and  sulphureous  waters,  as  well  as  for  the  salubrity  of  tht 
air,  a  combination  of  advantages  Which  renders  it  a  place  of  ge- 
neral resort  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  from  all  parts  of  the  united 

kingdom 

*  Agricaltar«l  Surrey  West  Riding,  p.  136,  &c 
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kingdom.  The  viUage  is  divided  into  High  and  Low  Hamwgafe : 
the  chalybeate  springs  are  at  the  former,  the  sulphoreons  waters 
at  the  latter.  The  situation  of  High  Harrowgate  being  an  elevat* 
ed  plain,  considerably  higher  than  the  rock  on  which  Knares* 
brongh  stands,  is  extremely  pleasant,  and  commands  a  very  ex*" 
tensiYe  prospect  of  the  distant  country  finely  interspersed  with 
towns,  villages,  country  seats,  fields,  and  woods.*  The  cathe* 
dral  of  Yoric  is  distinctly  seen  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles* 
The  view  towards  the  West  is  terminated  by  die  mountains  of 
Craven,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Hamilton  HiUsj  and  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds.  Being  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  part  of  Eng* 
land,  at  an  almost  equal  distance  between  the  east  and  westseas^ 
the  climate  is  very  salubrious ;  as  the  air  sweeping  over  an  opeq» 
elevated,  and  healthfiil  country  is  exceeding  pure,  and  although 
•omewhat  sharp,  b  favorable  to  longevity. 

The  chalybeate  springs,  which  are  two  in  number,  are  both  at 
High-Harrowgate.  The  most  ancient  of  these,  called  the  Old 
Spa,  is  situated  opposite  the  Granby  inn,  and  was  discovered  by 
Captain  William  Slingsby,  in  the  year  1571.  It  is  covered  with 
a  dome,  erected  in  1786,  at  the  expense  of  Alexander,  Lord 
Loughborough,  who  also  laid  out  a  plantation  on  his  estate  hera 
consisting  of  oak,  ash,  fir,  sycamore,  beech,  hornbeam,  Ameri- 
can chesnut,  mountain  ash,  poplar,  &c.  which  afford  an  agreeable 
•hade  to  a  walk  of  eight  feet  in  breadth,  and  two  miles  in  length, 
constituting  a  very  great  ornament  to  Harrowgate,  which  formerly 
-presented  the  aspect  of  a  bleak  and  dreary  desert  This,  estate, 
consisting  of  156  acres,  has  since  been  purchased  by  J.  Jaques, 
M.  D.  The  other  chalybeate  spring,  is  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
westward  of  the  Old  Spa,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
-the  Tewit  Well,  from  the  birds  called  Tewits,  by  which  it  is 
much  firequented.t  The  waters  of  both  these  wells  possess  qua- 
lities nearly  similar. 

The 

•  From  Knareibrougli  there  it  •  continual^  though  Tery  gradual,  aicent  to 
Harrowgate. 

t  The  bird  so  called  in  Yorkshire,  is  of  the  plover,  or  lapwing  kind* 
lomewbat  lets  than  a  pigcoo,  and  generally  haaatt  watery  places. 
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The  wdphitf  spriagB  are  at  Low-Hammga«e.  Of  theae  ibm 
are  also  two,  each  enclosed  within  a  boilding  of  stone.  Theie 
waters  are  very  offensive  to  the  smell  and  the  taste ;  hut  expe- 
rience has  proved  them  to  be  esLcellent  remedies  in  cutaneous  dis- 
orders, and  scrophulous  cases,  as  weXL  as  highly  efficacious  in  de- 
stroying worms  and  their  nidus,  in  cleansing  the  bowels,  and  re* 
moving  cbronic  obstructions.*  In  the  year  1783,  was  discovered 
in  the  garden  of  the  Crescent  inn,  at  Low-Harrowgate,  a  nev 
q>ring,  which  being  of  a  middle  nature,  between  the  sulphur  and 
chalybeate,  and  containing  ingredients  of  both,  is  peculiarly  suited 
to  chronic  diseases. 

The  Harrowgate  waters  have  been  analyzed,  and  their  quahties 
explained,  by  many  eminent  physiciaQs.  The  first  treatise  on 
the  virtues  and  uses  of  the  chalybeate  springs,  was  written  sooi 
after  their  discovery,  by  Dr.  Bright,  who  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Dean  in  1626,  Dr.  Stanhope  in  1631,  Dr;  French  in  1651,  Dr. 
Neale  in  1666,  and  Dr.  Simpson  in  1668.  The  sulphureous  wa- 
ters have  been  treated  by  Dr.  T.  Short^f  Dr.  William  Alexander 
1773,+  Dr.  Jos.  Walker  in  1784,  and  by  Dr.  T.  Garnet  in  1793, 
to  the  last  edition  of  whose  valuable  treatise,  an  appendix  of 
cases  is  added  by  Dr.  J.  Jaque8,'phy6ician  at  Harrowgate. 

To  the  well  known  virtues  of  its  medicinal  virtues,  Harrowgate 
owes,  if  not  its  existence,  at  least  its  celebrity  and  its  present 
flourishing  state.  Before  the  discovery  of  these  springs,  it  was 
only  a  miserable  hamlet,  and  for  some  time  afterwards  the  com- 
pany  jrho  began  to  resort  thither,  experienced  great  inconve- 
niences from  the  want  of  accommodations,  being  obliged  to  lodge 
in  the  farm-houses  or  cottages  near  the  place  till  the  year  1687, 
when  the  first  inn,  now  called  the  Queen's  head,  was  built  The 
resort  increasing  every  year,  encouraged  the  inhabitants  to  im- 
prove 

^  These  waters  as  taken  in  small  quantities,  are  excellent  an  alteratiTe ;  bat 
when  copiously  cirunk,  are  strongly  porgative. 

t  Hist,  of  Mineral  Waters,  published  in  1735. 
}  See  Directions  for  the  ase  of  these  watersi  3rd  editioi^i  1787. 
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fmt  ihm  acGommbdatioiiB,  tad  before  tile  coiiimeiioenient  of  tlie 
krt  ceatory,  tiiere  were  three  good  inns  at  High-Hanowgate* 
Dvriag  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  the  annual  resort  of  nobility 
sad  gentry  has  been  so  great,  that  this  is  become  one  o{  the  prin* 
dpal  watering  places  in  the  north  of  England,  .having  eight  spa* 
eioas  and  commodions  inns,  famished  with  every  convenieneetiiat 
ctn  be  conducive  to  health  or  pleasure,*  besides  a  number  of  pri* 
vate  lodging-houses  for  those  who  are  desirous  of  a  more  retired 
situation.  At  the  inns  there  are  public  balk  twice  a  week,  at 
each  house  in  rotation,  and  every  kind  of  amusement  is  here  to 
be  met  with.f  Here  is  also  a  chapel,  erected  by  subscription, 
snd  consecrated  in  the  year  1749.  The  vicar  of  Knaresbrough  is 
the  patron.  At  this  chapel  divine  service  is  performed  every 
Wednesday  and  FViday,  and  a  sermon  is  preached  every  Sunday 
timmghoat  the  year.  Buildings  of  all  descriptions  annually  in^ 
arease;  and  Harro«gate  now  contains  nearly  1500  inhabitantSp 
ly  of  whom  are,  by  the  resort  of  company,  placed  in  opulent  cir« 


Jn  the  neighbourhood  of  Knaresbrough  are*  several  elegant 


CONYNGHAM  HOUSE^ 

Formerly  called  Coghill  hall,  stands  on  a  small  elevation 
above  the  river  Nid.  Before  the  house  a  beautiful  lawn  fiedls 
gently  down  towards  the  river,  on  the  bank  of  which  a  fine  gra- 
vd  walk  winds  through  a  thick  grove  to  the  hermitage,  a  rustic 
ceil,  boilt  of  stones  and  moss,  and  placed  in  a  retired  sitoatioq,  • 
nev  a  natural  cascade  formed  by  a  ledge  of  rocks  in  the  river. 
Aroni  hence  the  walk  is  canned  up  the  hill,  winding  through  a 

variety 

•  Four  of  these  inns,(vis.)  the  Dragon,  the  Granby,  the  Queen's  hend,  and 
the  Hope  UTcm,  are  at  Iligh-Harrowgate  v  the  Crown,  the  White  Hart,  the 
CreacenC,  and  the  BelJ  are  at  Low-Harrow  gate. 
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variety  of  flowery  Bhrubs  and  eyergreeiui^  to  tlie  front  of  tli«. 
house^  and  presentiiig  at  varioas  points,  a  most  channiog  view  of 
the  wood,  water,  and  meadows  below.  In  the  front  of  the  bouse 
are  five  very  large  bow-windows,  affording  proqiects  of  the  town 
of  Knaresbrough,  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  the  bridge  over  the  ri- 
v«r,  with  Belmont  wood,  and  Bitton  park,  which  altogether  com- 
pose 8  most  beautifrJ  scene.  This  house  formerly  belonged  to 
the  CoghiU  frimily :  in  1796  it  was  purchased  of  Sir  John  Coghill« 
by  the  Right  Honorable  the  Countess  of  Conyngham. 


SCRIVEN  HALL, 

The  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Turner  Slingsby,  Bart,  is  one  mile  to 
the  north-west  of  Knaresbrough,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
park,  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from  jthat  town  to  Ripley. 
The  house  has  been  erected  at  different  periods :  a  suit  of  rooms 
finished  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  were  first  oc- 
cupied by  Thomas  Percy  the  seventh  Earl  of  Northumberiand: 
about  the  year  1790,  the  new  fr^nt  was  built^  and  many  other  im- 
provements were  added  by  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  Bart  who  also 
made  the  road  through  the  park. 

This  place  was,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  family  of  Scriven,  de- 
scended from  Gamel,  the  king's  fowler,  and  settled  here  soon  af-* 
tor  the  conquest.  From  them  it  passed  to  the  Slingsbys,  by  the 
marriage  of  William  de  Slingsby  with  Joanna,,  the  heiress  of 
Henry  de  Scriven,  in  the  1 1th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.* 

Near  the  village  of  Scriven  is  an  eminence,  called  Conyng- 
garth,  or  the  "  king's  enclosure,''  about  600  yards  in  length,  and 
200  yards  in  breadth,  nearly  encompassed  on  three  sides  by  a  pre- 
cipice ;  and  on  the  remaining  part,  the  want  of  a  precipice  has 

been 

•  For  hn  account  of  tbe  ancient  and  honourable  families  of  Scrirfn  aai 
Sliiigfiby,  ice  Hargrove's  Hist,  of  Knaresbrough,  p.  146,  ficc. 
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been  iupplied  by  tanaoet  eat  i&  tbc  eide  of  the  hill^  and  rising 
one  above  another,  in  order  to  render  the  ascent  di<»«  steep  and 
diffiealt  The  ftm  and  attoslion  <^  this  hill,  shew  it  to  have 
been  a  iniified  poet;  and  Its  name  indicates  that  it  has  once  been 
the  encaaipaMnt  of  BOBie  Saxon  monarch.  About  half  a  mile  fiir- 
ther  to  the  westward,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  from  Knares- 
broogh  to  Ripley,  are  some  entrenchments,  called  Gates-hili 
camp,  sitnated  aboot  shtty  yards  aboye  the  rirer  Nid,  to  which 
the  descent  is  Tcry  steep.  These  entrenchments  enclose  an  area 
of  3M^  Aiet  in  length,  and  200  feet  in  breadth,  which  conld  not 
well  contain  mcMre  than  1000  men.  At  what  time,  or  by  whom 
this  wan  formed,  is  unknown;  but  it  appears  to  have  all  the  cha« 
racterisliGs  of  a  Danirii  camp.*' 


PLUMPTON, 

About  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Knaresbrongh,  was,  during 
many  centuries,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  and  honorable  fionily  of 
PiunqilMi,  who  held  it  of  the  Percys  as  "  mesne  lords."  At  the 
time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  Eldred  do  Plumpton  held  here 
two  camcntes  of  William  de  Percy.  The  whole  lordship  was  af- 
terwittdn  given  to  Nigal  de  Plumpton,  by  William  d'Estoteville, 
lord  of  Knareshrough,  for  a  horse  of  five  pound  value.  The  Ian 
heir  of  this  fomily  was  Robert  Plumpton.  Eeq.  who  posseased  se- 
veral considerable  estates.  He  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1749,  un- 
married'and  intestate.  In  1700,  the  remaining  representatives  of 
^efomily  joined  in  Belling  the  two  manors  of  Plumpton  and  Ro- 
forlington,  to  Daniel  Lascellea,  Esq.  for  the  sum  of  28,0001. 

One  of  the  towers  of  the  ancient  manor  house  remained  Ull  this 
time,  when  it  was  taken  down  by  Mr.  Lascelles,  who  began  to 
erect  a  large  mansion ;  hut  having  soon  after  purchased  the  Golds^ 
burgh  estate,  he  fixed  his  residence  there,  and  the  unfinished  house 

Vol.  XVI.  2  U  at 

^  HargroTe'tKiMresbroogh,  p.  15i^. 
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.since  bcj^n  bu^t  ia  th^  MT^SH*   .  . 

''  TUapl^pe  is  9|i^h.ri^Ki|ievi^;4i«ii|g.lh«,Mim 
accoiipt  of  it^  bciwil^&il,9)iiMl«i09«iiAii.  m\\A  for  .«ngriarity  tf 

Gret4  &ri^ill.    li  f  Qi^ugf^  «f  «hQMti  tiNpi||QE:  mm  Wingilv 

detach^  pi^p^^if .  v^i«i.ifWi«  ^^  «iM«itiide:  i«;tlie.iiiti|mlB 
are  pbnted  a>  ^nP^i^t  Vfiii^^^  llie  ipoet  ibMitHiiL  vroignatt  and 
floweriog  »ftfHt(P,  tbfo^  wM^ll  4i»  "wbU^  ao  oarrkcLia  HMtxml^ 
4irectioii8all  Qy^,t)^'i4i«qe.    . 

''  There  is  a  fi|i%  l«d^.  M  t|tn.fqqt^;itf.  tiwi  w;U»  ftming  liMr 
eurious  inlets.  Seats  are  placed  iii  difiwtM  #i||iatioi9«  k^m 
whence  the  spectator  may,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  marie  all 
the  lieanties  of  this  romantic  scene,  which  alSbrds  a  solemn,  bat 
pleasing  variety,  that  ne^er  ia|b  t^t  ^1  forth  the  admiration  of 
all  who  view  it. 

"  Qne  h^ge  i^asa  of  t^,  iosMlalted  by  wEat<$r»  ^Meh  wnpns 
near  £i%  f^i^  in  l^i|gt^«  ^i|ho|»t  a  jojyut.  fbcHm  tb^  pom^i^ty  of 
Sliding  obobkf  Iwfw^^.  iM^H^r.  yiap  tl«98^  at  'Q(wro«gMiei^> 
whici^  arp  bf^lisv^  %>  hfve,  brtfliji  .c^tried  Um  fa«i<9^>^.  Mi^  of  Abu 
same  gyiff. 

This  pl^oe  )m.pi(«d^y.b^^.4t<^  vmrrf,  a«id  Ae  bisliain 
of  Kniiresbroagb  fMiNl^^ldiY^  Mf*  l«s<^l^  «wr  tevo  ^&k^  ^ 
hint  of  turiiing  it  into  a  pl^aiwe.  gf09|id.  from  the  description 
which  Mr..  ^diO|i^.  i^  J^a  li^Td#  i«.  Si^  bn^  tgivw  of  a  b«anti* 
ful  garden  formed  oi^t  ^  a  qiWT  mvr  fiyra^we* 


RIBSTONE  HAl'U 

The  seat  of  Sir  Henry  G^odricke,  Bart,  is  abont  four  miles 
south-eastward  from  KnsM-^brongh,  situated  on  an  eminence  al- 
most 

*  Hargrove's  Hist,  of  Kn«TtabroMgb,  p.  987,  &c 
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most  eocoa^fwei  by  the  river  Nid,  and  commandii^  aa  extenaiYe 
aad  heavjttfulprospecti  The  hoase  U  "veU  finished,  oonvenient  and 
^egant .  Ii^  the  dbcawiw  i^^<^  ^^  several  good  fiagnily  pprtiaita,  ^ 
and  in  the  saloon  is  a  number  of  excellent  pietoras,  copied  by  emir 
neotai^iiata,  firom  the  best  originals  in  the  churches,  chapels,  and 
palaceaof  Ron^e.  Among  these  is  the  Descent  finom  the  Crosc, 
froip  84  original  in  the  church  of  Trinitata  do  monte,  by  Daniel 
VollenB^— The  Virgin  at  work,  attended  by  ai^is,  from  an  ori« 
jj^aal  by  Gaido,  in  the  pope's  chapd,  at  Moiite  GavaUo :  — The 
dealhof  Diio,  ](rqv  an  original  by  Gnercino :— The  rape  of  He- 
i^>  by  Qpid^  :— Pacfduis  and  Arialne,  by  Gaide: — ^two  copioi 
pf  Aurora,  frop  origjipiV^  by  Goide  and  Guercino,  &c 

In  the.  qii94^  are  some  monumenta  in  mfwory  of  the  Good- 
ricke  faoaly ;  and  in  Ijie  chapel«yard,  is  that  curious  sepalohral 
uqnumeiii  of  the  standard-beiMrer  to  the  ninth  Roman  legion^ 
irjii^  wf^rdAig  vf.  in  Trinity  Qardens,  at  York,  in  the  year  1689» 
SjOd  is  described  by  Drake.* 

Fro^k  I^iie^ity  hook  it  appears,  that  the  manor  of  Ribstone, 
or,  Ripestain,  perhaps  so  named  firom  its  contiguity  to  the  rocky 
bf^l^i  of -the  rivjer>  v^s  posM^aed  before  the  coaquest  hy  Torbar 
imk4  Merieyiqi^,  twp  cbiefc,  nvwt  prciNMy  of  Daniah  exAracttoo. 
It  wjM  afterwafds  gjiven  by  the  Conqv^rori  t^  WiUiann-de  Percy, 
and  Ralph  de  Pagaeji*  It'  came  ne^t  lata  the  pa^s^ssion  of  Rq« 
his^M  liord  R^ss,  and  that  nobleman,  in  |he  y^ar  1994,  aettled  it 
on  the  kpights  teoiplars,  who  possessed  thjs  estate  till  the  disa^ 
Intion  of  their  order.  It  was  afterwarda  in  the  poaaessien  of  the 
Duke  of  SufTolk,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  in  1542,  by  Henry 
Goodricke,  Esq.  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Goodrickes,  of  So- 
mersetshire.   The  present  possessor  is  the  seventh  baronet 

Ribstpne  is  remarkable  for  being  the  place  where  that  delicioua 
apple  failed  the  "  Ribstone  Pippin''  wfks  first  cultivated  in  this 
kingdom*  The  original  tree  waa  raia^^  fi*oqi  a  pippin  brought 
from  Franoe ;  and  from  it  sneh  nnmbeia  have  bfen  propagate^, 

2  U  2  that 

*  Drakt'i  EborAcam,  fol.  59,  Md  59. 
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that  they  are  now  quite  common  iutiiis^  and  several  other  comr- 
ties.  But  this  multiplication  of  the  trees  has  not  diminished  the 
.Talue  of  the  fruity  which  is  still  preferred  1)efore  every  other  ap^ 
pie  produced  in  the  English  orchards. 

About  three  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Ribstone^  and  seven  miles 
.nearly  south-east  from  Knaresbrough,  is  Cowthorp^  the  estate  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Lord  PeCre,  where  is  to  be  seen  the  ftmoos  oak^ 
which  greatly  surpasses  in  size  the  Greendale  oak,  at  Welbeck,  in 
Nottinghamshire.  The  principal  branch  was  rent  off  by  a  stom  in 
the  year  1718,  and  being  accurately  measured,  was  found  toceii* 
tain  upwards  of  five  tons  of  timber.  Before  this  molilation,  its 
branches  are  said  to  have  extended  over  half  an  acre  of  ground, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  plane,  that  attracted  the  admira- 
tion  of  Xerxes,  the  Persian  monarch,  in  his  mOitary  march, 
•and  induced  him  and  his  court  to  repose  under  its  shade.  The 
present  circumference  of  the  Cowthorp  oak,  dose  to  the  ground, 
is  sixty  feet,  and  its  principal  limb  extends  forty-five  feet  fiwa 
the  trunk:  "  when  compared  with  this,'*  says  Dr.  Hunter,  '*  all 
other  trees  are  children  of  the  forest'' 

In  the  year  1749,  there  was  found,  in  the  wood  near  this  viK 
•lage,  at  the  depth  of  four  feet  below  the  surfiice  of  the  ground, 
the  head  of  a  stag,  with  the  horns  entire,  which  measured  six  feet 
in  their  spread  firom  the  tip  of  one  to  that  of  the  other,  indicating 
the  existence,  at  some  former  period,  of  a  species  of  deer  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cowthorp,  of  a  ftr  larger  size  than  any 
now  known  in  these  parts  of  the  world. 


GOLD£SBURGH  HALL, 

The  seat  of  J.  Starkey,  Esq.  is  a  little  more  than  two  miles 
south-eastward  from  Knaresbrough.  The  house  is  a  large  and 
magnificent  structure,  erected  about  two  c^turies  ago,  by  the 
Hnttons,  who  then  had  the  estate  in  possession.  It  stands  in  the 
middle  of  a  spacious  court-yard,  encompassed  by  a  very  high  watt, 
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\ritfc  tn  eatraice  through  a  strong  uid  lofty  gateway,  the  whole 
aahtkitiBg  a  complete  specimen  of  the  mode  of  building  which 
pre¥ailed  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  and  James  I.  when  the  forti* 
fied  castles  of  the  barons  growing  into  disnse,  the  lordly  mansion 
alill  pieserred,  in  its  form  and  construction,  some  traces  of  cau- 
tion>  and  qppeaiance  of  strength. 


ALLERTON  MAULEVERER, 

.  The  seat  of  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Stourton^  is  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  four  miles  nearly  east  by  north  from  Knaresbrongh. 
The  house,  which  was  built  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York,  is  an  elegant  mansion,  standing^on  a  gently  rising  ground; 
but  the  height  of  the  park  wall  prevents  it  from  appearing  with 
sidrantage  from  the  road. 

The  park,  which  contains  about  400  acres  of  very  rich  land,  is 
charmingly  picturesque,  presenting  a  great  variety  of  hills,  dales^ 
and  groves  delightfiilly  interspersed ;  and  a  beastiliil  lake  oon* 
tributes  to  ornament  the  scenery.  On  a  lofty  eminence,  fiody 
shaded  witii  trees,  is  an  octagonal  tower,  consisting  of  two  rooms, 
the  first,  thirty-six  feet  by  twenty ;  the  second,  twenty  feet  by  fif- 
foea.  The  entrance  is  by  a  double  flight  of  steps,  both  of  which, 
99  well  as  the  terrace  round  the  building,  are  secured  by  iron  pal* 
liaades.  From  this  commanding  situation  are  seen,  to  the  great- 
^  advantage,  the  variegated  landscapes  of  the  park,  together 
with  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding  country. 

At  this  place  was  formerly  a  priory  of  Benedictines,  subject 
to  the  Abbey  of  Marmontier,  in  France,  founded  by  Richard 
M aaleverer,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  This  convent  was  dis- 
arived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  and  its  reveipiea  settled  on  King's 
College,  Cambridge. 

During  the  space  of  more  than  five  centuries,  this  manor  was 

the  seat  of  the  family  of  Mauleverer.    Sir  Richard,  the  last  heir, 

^jing  unmarried,  left  the  estate  by  will  to  his  mother,  who  af- 

2  U  3  afterwaida 
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terwards  marrying  John  Lord  Anindel,  had  itene  Ridiard  Arun- 
del, £sq.  mastier  of  the  mint,  aiid  M.  P.  for  the  tKirongfi  of 
Knaresbrough.  He  married  Lady  PraQces  Manners,  by  vfaom 
he  had  several  children,  all  of  whom  died  iti  th^  idfyMsj.  At 
his  death,  in  1758,  he  left  all  his  estates  to  his  lady,  who  dy- 
ing in  1769,  left  Allerton  MauleTerer  to  the  Honourable  If  iltiam 
Monkton  Arundel,  Viscount  Galway.  His  son,  the  late  Lord 
Gal  way,  sold  it  in  the  year  1786,  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  who,  with  his  Royal  broiher,  tlie  Prince  of  Wales, 
resided  here  for  some  time,  in  the  years  1787  and  1789.  Tlie 
whole  estate,  consisting  of  4525  acres,  was  purehaned  by  Oolo- 
nel  Tliornton ;  and  in  the  year  1805,  was  soM  by  that  gentle- 
man, to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Stourton,  who  has  made  i 
improvements  and  additions  to  the  house  *. 


COPGROVE, 

The  seat  of  Henry  Duncombe,  Esq.  f  is  about  four  miles  and 
a  half  north  from  Knaresbrough,  and  four  miles  sooUi-west  from 
Boroughbridge.  This  elegant  mansion  Is  plea^ntly  situated,  on 
a  rising  ground.  The  south  front  is  thirty  yards  in  length :  the 
pediment  over  the  entrance  is  supported  by  four  square  pilasters. 
The  apartments  are  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  elegance  and  taste. 

TThe  Dtntng-Aoom.— Thirty  feet  by  twenty,  is  ornamented 
with  a  chimney-piece  of  the  finest  marble,  and  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  the  most  beautiful  prints,  copied  from  the  best  masters. 

The  Drawing'Rown.  Porty-feet  by  twenty,  contains  several 
excellent  pictures,  a  large  inlaid  table,  exhibiting  almost  every 
specimen  of  marble,  and  a  very  fine  bust  of  one  of  the  daughters 
df  Niobe.    This  elegant  piece  of  sculpture,  purchased  at  Rome,  by 

Mr. 

•  These  worki  were  in  band  wben  the  writer  vbited  Allerton  MaoletereT, 
aboat  tbe  middle  of  Jul  j^  1811. 
t  H.  Puncombe,  Eiq.  was  a  few  yesn  «go«  H.P.  for  the  coontj  of  York. 
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Mr.IMM;  tkn  ifterwio^  k  fw^im  fttbi  ffiKl>g^ntfeftiftii  to  tIAr 
iMMly  ^waer  Of  thfai  lioiii». 

Tfte  iNMM^IibMN.-^ll  tfrefity-flUnr  tbet  i^ui^re.  Iti  il  are 
kdt  vifety  Bile  tMn^  B]lltu8>  lWUtoii>  L&Utetfoe  mllini*^  and 
Sir  George  Saville,  Bart.  Here  are  also  masterly  portraits  of 
Chaflei  l)iificlMbe,  fis^.  WniiAMi  WidM,  fesq.  Ittr  Cecil  Wray^ 
Bift.  WilUMii  MtMta,  M.  A.  tesMea  MVMd  vthen. 

TV  JUIwaty.'-^TWMfljr^te  !iy  eigklMi,  Is  filled  with  H  well 
€ftMn  iMlIectiimoIr  bbekff,  ill  ^legtet  tn^^ 

.IHMv  dM  i;^fiNf-JiEpfriii.^Coti«nni  teme  (iMfe  ]>ortlraits,  ^ar- 
tloMiUy  dlie  df  Mr.  Diiiieoiiibe,  wHett  a  cklld,  i^lnted  by  hfa 


From  tke  h^iwe  ift  a  pleaiiing  proi(^cl  of  tlHe  Ut\nk,  and  a  fine 
dkdM  <if  water,  bordered  witb  wood,  winding  otit  of  sight  beyond 
s^  AsbMt  MH;  tids  tprttUy  t6  the  beauty  of  the  4eene. 

Bdbra  Iha  eoiiqaest,  C^pgrave  was  otte  of  the  inanots  of  Eail 
Gospatric^  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  it  was  poit- 
seased  by  Emeis  de  Buren,  one  of  the  Norman  followers  of  the 
Conqueror. 


iUPLBY 

Is  It  taall  HiBrket4bwii,  «t  the  distance  of  fife  miles,  dnost 
iisrlh*weatfiom  KnaresblMgh.  The  market,  whieh  is  but  little 
fiaqoeiMed,  is  tm  M dfidAy :  and  there  are  fairs  on  Easter-Mon- 
day, aad  on  the  Sdth,  2#th,  and  ii7ih  days,  of  August,  for  horses, 
hovaed  tetHe,  and  she^p.  The  diurch  is  a  rectorj^,  it  the  patro- 
nage of  Sir  John  Ingilby,  Bart,  and  of  the  annual  value  of  4001. 
It  QontaiAB  a  aoaber  of  nouuments  of  the  Ingilby  fiiUiily.  tn 
the  chnroh-yard  is  a  curioiia  pedestal  of  an  ancient  dross,  having 
eight  niches.  At  this  town  there  is  a  free^school,  built  and  en- 
dowed fay  two  ladies  of  the  lugilby  fimity,  as  is  shewn  by  the  foU 

2  U  4  lowing 

*  First  pbysicitD  to  Cosmo  III.  grand  Dok«  of  Tuscany. 
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lowing iMflrirtiaii ofcr  die  ealfiiioe:  "  Thmuhminuhmbf 
Mary  Ingilby,  in  the  year  1702.  and.endbwed  irith  part  ef  the 
fortmie  of  Catharine  Ingilby,  being  the  two  youigeat  danghtm 
of  Sir  William  Ingilby^  of  Ripley,  in  the  couty  of  Yeik,  Ba* 
nmet'' 

At  Ripley  there  is  an  ancient  caill^  the  seat  of  Sir  John 
Ingiiby,  Baronet  Aooording  to  an  inaoriptioB  caired  oh  the 
iiiexe  of  the  wainaooty  in  one  of  the  ohanhen,  it  waa  built  by  Sir 
William  Ingilby^  in  the  leign  of  Philip  tod  Mary.  This  easda 
has  been  mnch  enlarged  of  late  years,  and  is  now  a  apaoioas  and 
commodioos  mansion,  embattled  only  fer  ornament;  bvtthe  ledge 
and  great  Uywet  still  retain  their  oharactmrtics  of  straigUi  and 
aeonrity.  The  ifiartments  are  elegant,  and  in  the  great  sl^r* 
case  ii'  a  superb  Venetian  window,  of  stained  glass,  omameated 
with  a  series  of  escoteheons,  displaying  the  iparteringa  and  in- 
termarriages of  thelngilby  frmily,  doring  the  eowae  of  433yesrs, 
which  haTo  closed  sinca  they  were  first  settled  at  Ripley. 


B0R0UGHBRID6E 

Is  sitnated  about  seren  miles  nortli  north-east  fiom  Knsres- 
broogh,  twelve  mOes  north  from  Wetherby,  and  seventeen  miles 
north-west  from  York.  The  market  is  on  Satnrday ;  and  there 
are  hits  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  April,  for  homed  oattje  aad 
sheep;  22d  of  June,  for  homed  cattle,  hoiaes,  dtc.  23d  of  Jane 
ibr  sheep ;  and  the  whole  we^  preoediag  fer  hardware,  woollen- 
cloth,  pedlary-ware,  &o.  October  2d  and  26,  for  homed  cattle 
and  sheep. 

The  fair  in  Jnne  is  noted  fer  the  sale  of  hoiaea,  aad  b  very 
mnch  frequented  by  themanufecturera  of  hardware,  lays,  and  other 
articles  from  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  aad  smay  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Here  are.  also  annual  raoea.  This  town  isaboroogh, 
and  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is  situated  on  the  south 
bauk  of  the  river  Ure,  which  is  here  navigable  for  small  cnft» 

and 
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till  k  Iht  gfMt  Bflrdi  foadf  al  BMrly  an  aqiial  JMtiaw  ftoa 
Loodoii  tnd  Bdinboigh.  Muiy  of  the  hooMt  haye  a  neit  ap- 
yaannea;  and  in  the  Maifcet-place  alaiids  a  baadaome  Hated  eo- 
hmm  of  the  Derie  order. 

The  ancieat  BMaaion  of  tbeTancredee,  who  hadpoaaeanoBBheisa 
ia  the  twelfth  oeatory,  haa  beea  converted  into  the  Clown  Ian, 
whieh  ia  not  iaierior  to  any  on  the  road  *. 

In  the  RoBMB  and  Saxon  times,  the  great  north  road  lay  moea 
|»  the  eaaty  near  the  walla  of  Aldbargh,  or  lanriam  f,  butaftar 
the  NoraBaaconfaeat^  thia  road  was  tamed,  and  a  bridge  <rf  wood 
king  erected  aeroaa  the  Ure,  the  place  obtained  the  naaM  of 
Baq^h-tvidge.  In  proeen  of  time,  hooaes  were  ereoted  for  the 
aatertainaaentof  tiaTellera;  and  theae  increaaiag,  fianned  a  coi^ 
mdaaUe  Tillage,  whidTat  length  procnred  a  market;  and  in  the 
year  186^7,  waa  oonalitnted  a  boroogh.  At  thia  plaee  a  batUe  waa 
fnghtp  in  the  year  1321,  between  the  Ibroea  of  Bdward  U.'and 
the  diaeMteated  banma^  headed  by  Thomaa  Earl  of  Lancaater^ 
who  being  there  taken  priaoner,  .waa,  with  aeveral  other  noUe* 
man  of  hia  party,  beheaded  a  few  daya  after  at  Pontefract  |. 

Withim  leaa  than  half  a  mile  aoathweatward  from  Borongh* 
knifB,  are  thoae  atqiendona  monnaMnta  of  antiqaity,  called. 


THE  ARROW6. 

Tkaae  aie  three  faaga  oheliaka,  of  an  irrq^nlar,  thoagh 
what  pyianudieal  tern,  and  worn  by  expoaoreto  the  weather  into 
i*at  the  top,  which  makea  them  appear  as  if  Anted.    In 

Leland'a 


*  The  writer  miiI  heie  obterve,  tliat  the  Crown  tHords  an  accoaHMdatioa 
not  fic%iiciitlj  mtt  with  at  inw.  Thia  it  the  ii»«  oT  a  library  of  well  ehoaea 
baaka,  tha  aomber  of  which,  thoagh  not  large,  iaqaite  niflBcient  for  thoia 
wbo  itop  onlj  a  few  daji. 

t  Drake*a  Eboraeam,  M,  ^, 

I  RapiotL  fel.S90. 
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liMid^  ^m  iHm  t»«rt  Mf  IT  tkM  AMrik*^;  Wt  M  iMr 
silte  iMn  j^MM '#»#»,*  lUift  MIMk  by  tt^^^    ItettM 

■Mrthernmost  obelisk,  which  stands  neariy  "Mfet  ftoik  ilie  UMN^ 
il  tll|^MA  ftM  v^h,  iHid  fs  Mf^ptecid  to  Wifi|{ll  tiAtlyMAi  \diaL 
Ifriie  c«VM loMiA,  ^1^ is  tiraHy-tir^  muMnntM  tafS  ^ 
supposed  to  weigh  thirty  iMto.  Tile  mMkmmmi  ffmM  H 
fWMty-Mir^  <^t  «Mt  te^ftes  high,  ftnd  ifti  tM^ht  fil  iJso  iMli. 

M^WMI  ]^bblltt  eiftiliMt«d«6^1tert.  WlttaiA  Mftl>  aftdh 
MAe^  obselrVM,  th^r  bttlk  siD^mdiA  MMIv  tot  thi^klMt  itp»- 
slll6  fMr  IttfflHtt  ^Ot  to  (irttfg  tb«tii  iRrotai  Atty  <Miide»ahte  4illiM»{ 
Mii  Ihe^  Is  Ao  fiQtth^  ^  thut  kM  of  stdflUb  «ilh&  Mm  Ham  Hm 
M«f  Off  iKe  i|ti<^  Bui  it  Is  ROW  ^eU  klt^MH  lh«t  thioMkii 
^«o^AtigHM4|:e  hi^  MitiMl  «tOtf9S,  of  «  kiMi  te»]r  coHuMi  ii 
iA«  yioKh  bf  fiilghmd,  idlil^  Ihe  tnnt^  rt%4ll*iib^  flr  lltfft4Mli 
gtfl  ^  Mi  it  is  the  gtnertd  o^liHoil,  thtt  1|i^  iMt  Mujfitftolii 
quarry  it  PIUttiploB,  A^Hr  Harrow|ftte  }; 

Ili%hey«Ur  17W,  tll«  gMttlkd  Abbiil  ^  Mhlre  dbelMi  yu 
opened  to  thfeWidUi  of  illhfe  feet.  '' At  AM  a  |itt>d  MM  Mfc  flM^ 
about  a  foot  deep,  and  tl|en  a  course  of  stones,  rough,  and  of  •&> 
Teral  kinds,  but  most  were  large  pebbles,  laid  in  a  bed  of  oosne 
grit  and  clay ;  and  so  for  fouk'  ot  6ve  Maizes  underneath  one  aao- 
ther,  round  the  pyramid,  in  all  probability  to  keep  it  upright,  ae> 
TMheless  they  M  «Mh  to  kieKn))  alililhiDMrdt  ^etMlMM. 
Uftideir  tbfe  Aoneb  irds  a  v^  itroug  clay>  oo  UM  «bi*  iMs^ 


•  "  A  little  witboate  tbe  toone  of  Burroogh-bridge,  on  the  weit  partef 
Wetling-ttieet,  ttBodiUi  four  great  nMin  gtone^  wiougbt  above  ia  ooohi  ky 
»ennet  hendet."    Lela&di  Itin.  8« 
.  t  Camb.  kil  716«  Gibion's  Edit. 

X  The  stonei  at  Borooghbridge,  and  the  rock  at  PlampCon*  are  so  exscti^ 
alike,  that  on  compariDg  a  piece  of  each,  tbej  cannot  be  distiogintbcd^ 
Drake's  £bor.  foK  i7. 
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mAd  not  aR«i  k.  This  wtus  tiesir  tfrnTiu^Ai  de«p  ftotH  the  sur- 
fee  of  the  aoth ;  9mA%  Mtflto  low^r  ^»ftg  the  lioVtom  of  the  stono 
teitii^  iipeii  the  tkj,  and  ww  ftsR.  A«  Imcfa  of  ihe  stone  a&  %im 
t^fthin  gmuid,  «  a  littie  thidkeir  than  ll^htft  appediii  above,  a(hd 
Bab  the  mailM  tff  a  first  dt-essliig  upon  ft.  The  entity  height  of 
dria  ^alone  is  Ihirty  feet  aK  indkbs  fMm  the  bottom.''  * 

It  JBthar«(bree^>ideM,that1ltese  wotid^Vfhl  ilbeliika  miereal,  and 
nvt  faulHhww  alanea;  hoi  the  gr^iftlMtt  Sfficalty  remama  to  de- 
termine tiy  what  |N9e{/fe,  ^tf^  what  ^lilf  ose,  thi^y  Verc  erected. 
Br,  StttkeU^  iio^posi«  them  to  have  heeu  aet  tip  long  before  tlie 
crrtaal  <ff liheilmiMiii^ :  fie  iiaegittes,  that  In  this  place  the  Draffla 
IMi  a  gi^dt  amiiMl  festival,  restitaiMin;  the  (Hyttipian,  Isthmfatt, 
te«  ^amea  amol%  Ikft  Greeks,  and  fhat  these  stoties  were  the 
'^  Mets^  of  th«  meeC  Dr.  Stillingfleet  considers  them  aa 
Brl^iih  daitiefii,  aad  groutida  his  opinion  on  the  custom  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  nations  who  were  acquainted  with 
Britam  aome  ages  ietbre  th%  Romans  came  into  the  counti-y,  and 
who  lised  i»  set  up  mde  stones  in  honour  of  their  ^ods,  a  practice 
which  appears  to  have  been  almost  universal,  till  the  art  of  the 
statuary  enabled  them  to  form  more  elegant  figures  f. 

The  historian  of  Knaresbrough  thinks  it  not  an  improbable 
conjecture,  that  these  obelisks  were  found  here  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  used  by  them  for  the  ''  metse^'  round  which  they 
turned  at  their  chariot  races,  and  very  ingeniously  supports  his 
opinion  fix>m  their  situation  and  distances  from  each  other,  in 
which  may  be  discovered  a  great  similarity  to  several  circuses  at 
Rome. 

All  these  opinions  concur  in  giving  to  these  stupendous  monu- 
ments a  British  origiu ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
Britons  should  have  been  sufiiciently  acquainted  with  mechanical 
powers,  to  be  able  to  remove  such  masses  of  stone  to  the  distance 
of  many  miles  from  the  quarry.  Dean  Gale,  and  Dr.  Lister,  sup- 
pose 

*  Drake'a  Eboracnm,  fol.  tf  and  f  8. 
t  See  Gibion's  notes  on  Camden,  734. 
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pMo  these  obdiflks  to  be  a  woik  of  the  Romaic,  and  in  litis  opi^ 
Ibey  are  followed  by  Drake.*  The  last  mentioned  anther  oW 
senres  that,  "  the  foandations  of  these  stones  being  laid  with  the 
same  clay  and  pebble  as  the  walls  of  Aldbnrgh,  (the  aaeieBt 
Isnrium)  is  a  convincing  proof  of4heir  being  Roman  monnmentat" 
Their  vicinity  to  that  city,  and  to  the  greatest  military  road  which 
the  Romans  had  in  Britain,  is  equally  in  fiivour  of  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Hargrove,  that  they  were  used  as  melB  for  the  ohariol  races, 
and  Leland,  Camden,  and  Drake,  that  they  were  erected  by  that 
people  as  trophies  to  commemorate  some  imporUnt  victory. }  Bat 
whatever  may  be  the  use  for  which  they  were  designed,  their  mag* 
nitude,  and  the  mechanical  powen  required  for  their  transport 
from  the  quarry,  with  their  situation  so  near  Isurium,  and  the 
similarity  of  their  foundations  to  the  walls  of  that  city,  are 
circumstances  which  scarcely  permit  us  to  ascribe  their  erection 
to  any  other  people  than  the  Romans.  § 

Within  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east  of  Boronghhridge,  and 
near  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ure,  is  Aldburgh,  the  ancient  !»• 
riom«  or  Iseur, 


'  Where  bold  Brigantliui  kingt 


Ruled  awful,  ere  Hie  nutial  duae  was  bailed 
By  tbe  loved  name  of  York." 

The  Brigantes  possessed  all  that  region  which  is  now  divided 
into  the  five  counties  of  York,  Lancaster,  Westmoreland,  Cum- 

berland, 

*  The  reader  will  recollect  that  tbe  obelisk  at  R«dston«  in  the  East  Bidinf, 
already  described,  is  Isrger  than  anf  of  tbe  arrows  at  Boroogbbridge ;  and 
near  forty  miles  dbtant  from  any  quarry  of  tbe  same  kind  of  stone.  See 
article  Rudston.  ^ 

f  Drake's  Eboracum,  fol.  SS. 

I  For  the  Tarioas  opinions  concerning  these  stupendous  monnments.  see 
Drake's  Ebor.iol.  f5»  &c.  to  S8.  Camden,  fol.  7)7,  and  Bish.  Oibaon's  notes, 
f(}J.  7S3»  &c  Leiandu  Itin.  toI.  S.  and  Har^^rove's  History  of  Knarcsbfoogh, 
p.&S4,&c.to398. 

§  Although  Isurinm  eppean  to  have  been  a  Driti»b,  before  it  was  a  Roaua 

city. 
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Wkttd,  and  Darham^  formmg  the  moat  powerful  state  in  Britaiii» 
and  laenr  being  their  capital^  must  have  been  the  chief  city  of 
the  island.  Here  reigned,  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  eentnryi 
Venattas,  and  his  Qneen  Cartismandna,  who,  confederating  with 
her  paramoar  V<rfneatas,  deposed  the  anfortanate  prince.  Venu* 
tins,  however,  by  the  help  of  his  allies,  reduced  the  usaipers  to 
great  extremities.  Cartismandua  solicited  aid  from  the  Romans^ 
and  that  people,  ever  ready  to  derive  advantage  from  the  dissen* 
alons  of  other  nations,  furnished  her  with  snccoars.*  While  such 
wits  the  state  of  aiairs,  Caractaeus,  king  of  the  Silares,  celebrated 
in  history  for  his  warlike  exploits,  having  defended  his  comitry 
for  the  space  of  nine  years  against  the  Roman  force,  was  at  length 
defieated,  and  sought  protection  among  the  Brigantes,  where  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Cartisamndoa,  and  was  by  her  order  deliver- 
ed np  to  his  enemies.  Venntins  being  still  at  the  head  of  the 
greatest  part  of  his  Brigantian  force,  and  in  alliance  with  the 
Silares,  took  the  chief  command  of  the  confederates,  and  made  a 
noble  stand  against  the  invaders  till  he  was  defeated  by  Petilias 
Cerealis,  who  brought  a  great  part  of  the  country  under  the  Ro- 
aaan  dominion.  About  the  year  79,  Jalias  Agricola  completed 
the  reduction  of  the  Brigantes,  and  remained  some  time  in  these 
parts,  where  he  erected  fortresses  ht  the  security  of  his  conqnests, 
endeavouring,  at  the  same  time,  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  the 
Britons  by  his  humanity  and  politeness,  while  he  rivetted  their 
chains  by  incitements  to  luxury,  and  dissipation,  and  dazzled  their 
eysB  by  a  display  of  the  Roman  grandeur  in  erecting  snpeih  tem« 
pies,  sumptuous  baths,  places  for  public  assemblies,  and  other 
■aagnificent  structttres.f    At  this  time  the  Roman  city  of  Isurium 

must 

city,  the  wtlls  were  nndoabtedly  built  bjr  Uic  Romans.    The  British  cities  « 
were  hidosad  only  with  «.  ranpert  of  emrtb,  and  a  uamber  of  trees  cut  down 
and  piled  together.    Casar  at  least  met  with  no  other  fortifications  in  the 
sonthero  parts  of  the  islandi  itcan  scarcelj  be  supposed  that  say  other  existed 
in  the  cosntrj  of  the  Brigantes.    Vide  Casar's  Coameat.  lib.  5.  cap.  17. 
*  Tacit,  lib.  3,  &c. 
t  Vide  Tach.  Vita  Agricoln. 
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;  hftve  lietti  biiili ;  and  Di9k»  9iipp9aes>  ^th  gmtt  proUiility, 
tbai  Agrioola  alio  laid  Xh»  feimd^lioii  of  Btoracwn^  ivtiich  «p9a 
fiftfii*  hecttne  the  capital  of  th^  wbolo  country** 

The  cit^r  of  buriam^  acoordiag  to  tfao  statemeiit  giTieaby  Mr. 
HoniB,  in  a  letter  to  the  Riglft  Rev.  Dr.  Gibson^  Biabop  of  I4NI- 
don,  comprised  nithiii  the  Roman  wall  sixty  acres  by  adflMasare* 
vait^  lying  aimst  tn  a  direct  aqaare  upon  the  alope  of  a  Un 
declining  towards  the  river  Ure  on  the  nortb.f  But  there  seems 
to  be  some  mistake,  or  mtscalcalation^  in  that  gentlenaan'e  aocoant; 
for  Mr.  Hargrove  says,  that  ^e  nails  which  may  yet  he  traced, 
were  found  to  measore  2JQ00  yards  in  circuit.}  If  the  city  yru 
nearly  sqaare,  and  from  the  plan  wUoh  Dr^  has  given,  itseeM 
to  have  been  a  parallelogram  appnudmatii^  to  that  form,  it  moA 
have  contained  an  area  of  cposfidenbly  more  thaa  amty  acres.{ 
"  The  walls  were  about  four  yards  thick,  foonddiioo  large  peUles 
laid  on  a  bed  of  bine  clay,  now  wfairfly  covered  .with  earth,  hot 
kid  open  by  snch  as  wa«t  stones  for  buildings  where  they  have 
aome  large  caarae  stones  id  red  sandy  grit  taken  from  a  rock<if 
Ihe  same  in  thefown.  To  the  day  (via.)  the  foaadaiioB,  insevierai 
places,  IB  fanr  or  five  yaids  deep.  The  soil  ia  all  of  o»  Made  earth, 
from  whenciathetraditiontiiaithey  have  may  be  allowed,  thattt  ^t9$ 
hamed  by  the  Danes  when  Y0Tfawaa)deatroyed.by  them ;  and  this  also 
appeara  fxeqntntly,  i^on  openiag  the  ground  bones  are  foond  half 
burned,  with  other  black  afihea.''||  In  the  year- 1 794,  the  foan- 
daiioB  of  the  city  wall  waa opeattd' on, the  wieat  aide  towardaBD- 
^angUbridge,  far  the  purpose  of  pramring  stone*  lis  thicbwm 
«aa here  found  to  be  full  five  yaids^  aad^he  diqpth' about  the  1 


*  Drake's  Eboracam,  fol.  8. 
t  Drake,  fol.  «8. 
t  Hargrove's  Hist.  Knaresb.  p.  316.    Tbewrk^of  tbb  vohiiae  itlieD  at 
Aid  burgh,  was  informed  that  Mr.  Hargrove's  statement  was  ooneoc 

$  If  the  city  h»d  been  an  exact  sqnare  t,600  yardtin  circait,  its  area  vooJd 
have  been  eighty  acres,  and  nearly  three  roods. 

g  Mr.  Morris's  tetter  to  the  Bishop  of  Londooi  previous  to  that  pietott'f 
edition  of  Camden. 
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raryiNri#.b^l««l)iii8iyfiiM.  Al  first  tbrn  ap^MMit  Uy^ 
m^tMi  grit.  0|ojM  in  ivMgMtor,  piecea^  loixed  with  Un»  mi 
9qum  M|i<)«  HUck  c^tnfinii^  to  the  ibfpth  of  lAont  i9ey«iiliwl» 
•li(|afterw%frili Ujwni  tf  pebbles  b^d4oi  in  Uoe  cilay  to  th« ileptii 
of  e%li(  Un^,  restwg  on  a  bed  of  sand.  Tber«i  w<um4iiO  fiwad 
|Mc^ of  ^faa^  m%eni  quems, oMniU^atanos, barnSi«f .doaraaiim 
aff  apuumMy  tlitb.aviry4«ieaaw;  al^o  ajwaUhtaMlaf  itoavia 
kaw,  aiipjMmd  to  b^  a  aymjM^i^  r^prasentalion^af^the  f«wafe 
deity  Ua.  In  tbc^  yea^r  180B»  aoaa^  woikman  digging  op  the  aonlii 
^  of,  Aldbqrgb  in  opto  to  a^dan  the  ««wd  leadiog.torYorii^^diah 
4ar^M:a;»amhw  of  uana.conlmiAg  aabes.and  bmrnti  bonw^  with 
a  laabryoialiiry^  a  fibnln  ¥a«taria»  and  eigbieen  buman  slcelatan^ 
ane^if,  which  had  at  piaae  of  monay  in  its  teeth»  and  anotiiev  a 
ling  an  ita  &i^;fat,  all  in  wandeiAil  p];«BerFatioa  aoiiaidaring  4|^ 
Ibiy  avttt  have  lain  th«r«  n^are  ibw,l,4Q9  .yl^ar9k  It  waa  evidn^ 
that  tha  bodiea  of  tboae  wboae.  aahea  ware  cootiUnadiin  tfae.uiw* 
had'baa»  bwnad  on  the  plaoe>  aa  there  was  a  tUnatvalninof  Mack 
earth  and  asbea  that,  ^vwed  the  whole  surfBUie  of  t|ie  graund 
vbere  tfa^  wiaie  dapoait^d.*  A.  Tariaty  of  Raman  ooina  nam 
alao  found  at  the  aama  tive.  On  Baroiighrhill,  which  fomoh 
ly  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  ancient  laurinm^  hut  waa  remaT-- 
ad  in  the  year  17^9,  wareaav^ral  corions  apeoimeiia.of  leaaellat- 
ad  pa«^aBianta»  and  fram  the  basea  of  piUava^  aacri&aing  waaebir 
baaea  and  honia  af  heaata>  eapeciaUy  aU^»  Wbicb  have  baen 
ivand  in  this  pfause,  it  seems  to  ba^e  been  the  site  o(  a  Roman 
lampia.  This  hill  waa  abaot  four  yarda  in  beigl^^  and  IQD  yards 
iacirenit,  aad  waa  need  in  later  timea  by  the  bui^gataea  of  Ald- 
bvrgb,  aa  a  pbae  ofnaaearfyly  far  tbciparpoae  of  eleatiogtbaipra- 
praaeatativea  in  pariianent* 

Within  the  pradnctaof  the  ancient  <nty,  and  in  many:  piacaa  in 
the  enTin>na..  great  numbers  of  Roman. eaias  ha?a..been  found. 
Some  few  of  theaa.  are  of  gold. and  ailver,  hot  moat  pf  themaf 

brasSf 

*  BargroTc't  Hist.  Knaresbroagb,  p.  SI 7.  It  i«  well  kfiows  tkft  the  an- 
oeaiibiiniad  snd  baried  tbcir  dtad  intboai  tbe  cUy«  u  in  tbia  imtance. 
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InBs,  and  chiefly,  of  the  followiog  eopenn,  Avgnstas  €tt«v 
ClaiidkB^  VefpMiaii^  Domitian,  Nenr«»  Trajao,  PertiBaz^SefenH^ 
MaximiOj,  Valerian,  Auretian,  Carauaiiw,  Alectos,  Diodetiai^ 
Cmiatantiin,  and  Conataiitine :  thoae  of  ConstaBtiiie  hare  becB 
found  in  the  greaieetabaiidance.  lliere  have  alao  been  fimndaevcnd 
fagmenta  of  earthen  veasela  mtNight  with  knots,  flowers,  and 
beads  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  one  with  the  head  of  Jiqpiter  An- 
mon,  besides  chains  of  gold,  polished  signets,  oms,  lamps  of 
Tarions  figvies,  fragments  of  aquedncts  covered  with  Roman  tile 
aistteen  inches  long,  twelve  inches  broad,  and  two  inches  thick, 
and  several  pieces  of  Roman  glass.*  Bnt  Uie  chief  Roman  ca- 
riosities, that  are  now  to  be  seen,  are  the  tessellated  pavementi^ 
the  largest  and  most  entire  of  wbidi  waa  found  in  diggiag  the 
gronnd-woik  of  a  cottage,  in  which  it  is  careftilly  preserved  far 
public  inspeotioD.  In  the  year  1770,  were  discovered  by  diggii^ 
within  the  town,  thefbundatioas  of  a  range  of  buildings  216  feet 
in  kngth,  and  twenty-four  feet  in  breadth ;  the  two  outsiden  were 
esaetly  parallel  to  each  other,,  running  from  east  to  weat,  and 
between  them  were  several  partitions.  These  foundation  walk 
were  of  stone  strongly  cemented,  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  five 
feet  bekw  the  suifrtce. 

The  British  name  of  this  city  Isenr,  appears  evidently  dcrifei 
.from  Isia  and  Ure ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Britons 
conid  have  obtained  any  knowledge  of  a  goddess,  whom  the  Groekn 
and  the  Romans  themselves  had  borrowed  from  Egypt,  and  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  investigate  the  various  conjectures 
^  iantiquaries^  on  a  subject  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  hope  for 
any  certainty  of  conclusion.  The  Romans  by  giving  it  *a  tenu- 
nation  congenial  to  their  language,  altered  it  to  Isurinm,  and  it 
wss  tolally  changed  by  the  Saxons,  who  called  it  Burgh,  periinps 
from  the  name  of  some  town  in  their  own  country,  and  afterwards 
Aldbergb,  or  the  Old  Town,  from  its  antiquity. 

Ahhongh  Isurium  affords  convincing  proofs  of  its  ancient  gran- 

deni^ 

•  Dnike'a  fiboraoifli,  fol  99. 
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dear^  its  history  is  extremely  obecnre.  It  appein  to  havefloiirislied 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  Roman  domination  in  Britain,  and  to 
have  constituted  (me  of  the  principal  outposts  to  their  capital,  Ebora- 
eom,  or  York,  wUch  wastbe  seaftof  their  gOTemaent,  and  the  foew 
of  their  miUtary  force.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  a  place  of 
eoBsiderabie  note  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons ;  and  its  destruction, 
as  akeady  obeyed,  is  ascribed  to  the  Danes.  But  from  theevi* 
dent  marks  of  fire  discovered  on  opening  the  ground,  as  also  from 
the  tesseUated  pavements,  and  other  Roman  antiquities,  generally 
ibund  at  about  the  same  depth  of  two  feet  below  the  suHhce,  it 
appears  that  the  ancient  Isnrinm  did  not  perish  b^  a  gradual  de- 
cay, but  by  some  sudden  and  unexpected  calamity*  The  most 
probable  conjecture  thesefore  is,  that  the  Roman  city  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  Saxons  in  some  part  of  that  bloody  and  turbulent  pe» 
riod  which  preceded  their  establishment  in  this  country,  and  of 
the  transactions  of  which  history  has  preserved  nothing  bnt  a 
confused  memorial.  The  conquerors,  who  generally  built  their 
towns  on  the  sites  of  Roman  cities,  rebuilt  Isorium,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Aldburgh,  or  the  Old  Town.  And  it  therefore  ap« 
pears  that  it  was  this  Saxon  city,  and  not  the  Roman  Isurium, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,*  The  area  of  the  ancient  city 
is  f(»  the  most  part  laid  out  in  fields,  and  from  the  situation  of 
the  tessellated  pavements  it  is  evident,  that  the  ruins  have  raised 
the  ground  about  tuo  feet  above  the  Roman  leveL 

The  family  of  Aldburgh,  which  formerly  flourished  here,  resided 
in  a  spacious  mansion,  now  called  Aldbnrgh-hail.  Some  ot  this 
frmily  were  knights;  but  the  male  isifue  failing  about  the  com- 
nencement  of  the  last  century,  the  estate  was  divided  among  three 
eo-heiresses,  and  by  their  marriage  transferred  to  different  had* 
lies.  In  the  church  one  single  memorial  of  this  family  remaios. 
This' is  a  flat  stone  inlaid  with  brass,  ou  which  is  the  figure  of  a 
knight  in  armour,  bearing  on  bis  shield  the  arms  of  Aldburgh; 

Vol.  XVI.  2X  with 

*  Thif  place'  mii^t  also  have  shared  in  the  general  desolation  of  this  coont  j 
by  the  Conqueror,  when  not  a  boose  was  left  standing  between  York  and  Dur- 
'haa. 
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with  tkitiiHCtiptiQft,  ''Will,  de  AMIrai^"  m  atcMU  imi^faii 


The  cbilt«b»  irkeck  m  a  rlcartist  m  tlw  paftroaagB  €l  the  Den 
asd  Chapler  of  Yodk»  is  an  ancieiifc  ■Uuctwt^  nd  soppoKd  Iff 
Drake  to  be  bdilt  dut  of  the  ndae  of  Isuriaia.^  On  tke  diit> 
side  ol  tbe  iv^all  of  theiTeslry^y  k  a  igme  of  dboot  two  htk  «id 
a  kilf  in  lengthy  whioh  seenie  to  be  that  ef  Kercury,  a»  pait «( 
the  cadttceas^  lad  the  ahr  aie  yet  pwretptihU.  In  the  chuMh' 
yerd  is  a  graye  stone,  in  irfateh  is  eat  in  retiero  the  hslf  leaglh 
Cgnre  of  a  woknan  in  a  Sa»ni  h'ahit,  aM  in  the-ailitlide  of  piiajcr. 

The  pfesent  town  of  Aldbnrgh  eoaiains  ahoat  500  mhakita&U, 
and  in  regard  to  Us  bniMhigB,  hsa  only  the  appearanoe  of  a  vil- 
lage; bBtitraidEaaBaboraug1i«andretotnatwo  members  to  ptr- 
liamenty  a  privikipe  ivhiob  it  has  eajoyed  etersinee  the  year  1942. 
The  right  of  election  is  not  in  any  sdeet  nvmher  of  b«tge88ei<: 
all  the  inhabitants  who  pay  taxes  hare  a.  rightto  vote. 


UPON, 

A  considerable  maricet  town  and  boroogh,  returning  two  men* 
bers  to  parliameut»  is  in  the  lower  division  of  the  wapentake  of 
Claro^  liberty  of  Ripon,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  north-west 
from  Boroughbridge,  and  eleven  miles  nearly  north  from  Hanow- 
gate.  It  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground*  between  the  river  Ure  os 
the  north,  and  the  little  river  Shell  on  the  south,  within  a 
short  distance  from  their  conflnence.  Over  the  former  of  theae, 
and  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town,  is  a  handsmne  stsaa 
bridge  of  seventeen  arches.  There  are  also  five  other  bridges 
witliin  little  more  than  a  mile  of  the  town,  to  which  a  navigable 
canal  is  cut  from  the  Ure.  Here  is  only  one  church,  wMoh  is  tfol* 
legiato,  and  in  some  respects  parochial,  as  the  inhabitants  ha?e  the 

baaefit 

*  The  chorchesof  Boroughbridge,  Myton,  and  OasebarOf  btfe  iadtfir 
walls  a  great  quantity  of  this  sort  of  grit,  wbicb  Drake  suppoies  to  havt  eoaie 
firom  Itttriajn.  £bor.  S7. 
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l^qefiiof  iU  YA6  Mihw9t  ike  cbttge of  a dmroh  rate.  TlietSDWB 
consists  .almost  wholly  of  narrow  and  crooked  Iwam,  tho  atrael 
leading  from  the  market-place  to  the  ehiireh,  or  ainstery  bebg 
the  <miy  one  that  displays  any  regnlarity.  But  the  BMirket.place 
to  a  handsome  and  spacious  square,  surrounded  with  well  huitt 
houses,  and  ornamented  with  a  beautiful  obelisk  ninety  .feet  bigh» 
erected  in  the  year  1781,  by  William  Aiftlabie,  Esq.  of  Stndley, 
who  represented  this  borough  in  parliament  during  the  long  space 
of  sixty  yean,  as  commemorated  by  the  inscription.  Here  is 
aino  an  elegant  town-*hsU,  erected  in  1801  at  the  expense  of 
Ifiu.  AUsnioa,  then  proprielor  of  Studky  Royal,  a  free  grammar 
aeheol  endowed  in  1M3,  by  King  Philip  and  Queen  Mary,  a 
puUio  dispensary,  Sunday  scho^ds,  and  a  school  of  industry, 
beuides  four  houpitab,  three  of  which  are  ef  a  very  ancient  Iran-* 
dation,  yIz.  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  which  ia  inhabited  by  atz  poof 
wtmien ;  St  John,  a  small  building  appropriated  to  two  poo# 
women ;  St.  Anne,  the  revenues  of  which  are  applied  to  the  reliaf 
«f  eight  peer  women  whb  have  each  a  habitation,  and  an  allow- 
aaee  of  81. 15s.  per  annum ;  and  Jepson's  hospital,  founded  and 
endowed  in  1672,  by  Zacharias  Jepsen,  a  citizen  of  Yoik,  but  a 
aaliye  of  R^ion :  ia  this  hospital  twelve  poor  boys  are  maintain-* 
ed,  dothed,  aad  educated.  Here  is  also  a  new  theatre,  built  by 
the  late  George  HasseU>  Esq.  and  opened  on  the  20th  of  August 
1702 :  the  scenery  and  deeorations  are  excellent,  and  the  drama' 
lie  corps  is  geneially  respectable.  Ripon  has  a  good  nmrket  on 
Thursday,  and  five  aanud  ^rs^  viz,  the  Thursday  after  January 
Idth  for  homed  cattle,  leather,  and  cloth,  the  13th  and  I4tii  of 
May,,  for  horned  cattle,  homes,  sheep,  cloth,  &c.  the  first  Thurs-» 
day  and  Friday  in  Jnne,  for  homed  cattle,  sheep,  cloth,  &c 
frst  Thursd&y  after  August  22,  for  homed  cattle,  &c.  and  Novem* 
her,  23d  for  homed  cattle,  cloth,  &c.  This  last  is  the  general 
luring  day  for  servants. 

This  town  was  once  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  spurs, 
which  were  of  such  repute  that  ^'  As  trae  steel  as  Ripon  rowels" 
became  a  proverbial  expression,  when  speaking  of  a  man  of  fide** 
Kly,  honesty,  or  intrepidity.    The  woollen  maaufceture  is  also 

2X2  said 
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■lid  to  have  form^ly  flonrished  here  to  a  eonsideraUe  extoA,  9ai 
flome  attempts  for  its  revival  have,  withiD  these  late  years,  beea 
made,  bat  without  success. 

Ripon  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  ancient  boroughs  of 
England,  as  it  sent  members  to  parliament  in  the  33d  year  of 
Edward  I.  The  privilege  was  soon  after  discontinued,  but  was 
restored  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  This  borough  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Miss  laurence  of  Stadley  Royal,  who  possesses  the  bug- 
age  tenures,  in  which  the  right  of  election  is  vested:  the  nam* 
ber  of  voters  is  about  146,  and  the  mayor  is  the  returning  officer. 

The  archbishop  of  York  has  his  court  and  prison  here  for  the 
liberty  of  Ripon.  On  the  nomination  of  the  archbishop,  and  by 
his  majesty^s  commission,  justices  are  appointed,  who,  in  OHh 
junction  with  the  mayor  and  recorder,  hold  sessions  here  for  the 
town  and  liberty.  Thedean  and  chapter  have  also  a  (rnson,  and 
hold  a  coml  for  the  decision  of  causes  arising  within  their 


•  At  the  east  end  of  the  town,  and  within  a  very  slHirt  distaiet 
df  the  odlegiate  churdi,  or  Minster,  ia  a  remarkable  tumulas, 
commonly  called  Elbhaw,  or  Alice-hill,  which  tradition  says  wtt 
thrown  up  by  the  Danes.*  It  is  neariy  of  a.  conical  form,  the 
circumference  at  the  base  being  about  300  yards,  and  the  sloping 
lieight  about  72  yaifds.  Rrom  the  base  to  the  apex,  it  Is  wholly 
composed  of  sand,  gravel,  and  hunum  bones,  from  which  it  evi* 
dently  appears  that  it  has  been  a  depository  of  the  dead.  But  si 
what  time,  on  what  occasion,  or  by  whom  it  was  raised,  are 
questions  of  difficult  solution.  Some  seem  inclined  to  suppose  that 
the  Northumbrian  king,  Ella,  was  here  defeated  and  slain  by  In- 
guar,  or  Ivar,  the  Dane,  in  the  year  867,  soon  after  that  barba* 
nan  invader  had  made  himsdf  master- of  York.t  '  This,  however, 

does 

*  Camden  obtervei,  that  in  &u  time  it  was  called  HilUhaw.    Gibwn's  cd^ 
lion,  fol.7l6. 
f  Femr't  Hitt.  Ripon,  p.  51,  kc 
HargioTe'a  Hitt.  Koarcabroagh,  p.  fSf. 
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teiaot  a|ipMr  very  frobaUe,  for  the  battle  between  logutr  ani 
Ella  IB  mdj  by  all  our  historiaiui^  to  have  been  foitglit  near  York; 
and  this  Ull  ia  close  to  the  town  of  Ripon,  which  was  eren  then 
a  place  of  consideiabie  note,  and  certainly  would  have  furnished 
the  best  topoin^phical  designation.  A  battle  of  this  importance 
oittld  scarcely  have  taken  place  so  Tcry  near  to  Ripon,  and  have 
beea  inscribed  with  any  other  local  allusion  than  to  the  town  it^ 
sstf.^  As  to  the  name  of  Ellshaw,  it  can  throw  no  light  on  the 
subject :  shaw^  it  is  weU  known,  signifies  a  small  wood,  or  clump 
sf  trees,  and  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  is  of  very  doubtM 
etymology.f  Several  coins  of  Osbert  and  Ella,  both  of  whoa  pe- 
rished A.  D.  867,  have  been  found  in  this  hill ;  but  it  has  never 
baen  iauigined  that  Osbert  fell  in  this  place.}  It  seems  there- 
fcie  more  probable  that  these  coins  were  placed  there  lor  conceal* 
meat  at  some  later  period,  than  at  the  time  of  throwing  together 
this  disgusting  mass  of  human  putre&ction.  Rtpon  obviously  de* 
rives  its  name  from  its  situation  on  the  "  ripa,''  or  bank  of  a  rivcr« 
The  town  is  undoubtedly  of  considerable  antiquity ;  but  wheth^ 
it  be  of  British,  Roman,  or  Saxon  origm  is  wholly  uncertain. 
Us  proximity  to  the  ancient  Isurium,  from  which  it  is  only  seven 
miles  distant,  with  the  various  Roman  highways  which  pass  by 
it  at  a  amall  distance  on  each  side,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  advan- 
tagesof  its  situation  on  an  eminence  between  two  rivers,  might 
lead  us  to  imagine,  that  it  would  not  be  unnoticed  by  the  Romans; 
bntas  none  of  these  roads  take  their  course  through  the  town, 
this  cironmstance  precludes  the  supposition  that  they  had  ever 

2X3 


Hr.  Tfimet,on  examining  tba  northern  hiitorMnfl,t|iink*  thftt  Ella  fell  alive ia> 
In  the  hands  of  Ingaar,  and  was  hy  him  put  to  death  hy  being  lawn  asonder. 
Tttmer't  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  book  S.'chap.  5. 

•  The  writer  mast  here  acknowledge  himself  greatly  indebted  to  the  jadi- 
cioos  reouirks  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waddilove,  Dean  of  Ripou,  and  Archdeacoa 
of  the  east  riding. 

f  There  it  a  place  called  Ulshaw  Grange  in  the  neighbonrhood. 

.  t  Several  coins  of  these,  and  other  Northumbriia  huigs,  were  found  hem 
is  1695,  and  were  sent  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  Mr.  Thoresby,  of  Leeds 
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ttftde  it  ft  fltattra.    It  is,  therefore,  the  meet  probable  eonjeetu^ 
that  its  origia  in  to  be  aaeribed  to  the  Saxons. 

The  first  historical  notice  of  Ripon  occnre  in  the  year  061,  at 
which  time  Eata,  abbot  of  Melrose,  in  Scotland,  foaftded  a  mo* 
naatery  here;  and  the  town  is  said  then  to  have  eonsiifted  of  no 
more  than  thirty  houses.  At  the  time  of  the  Danish  intaoois 
the  town  was  totally  rednoed  to  ashes,  and,  as  William  of  Mafans* 
bory  says,  the  traces  of  its  former  existence  contd  be  discovered 
only  by  its  ruins.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  soon  recoversd 
from  its  misfortunes,  and  in  the  year  886,  was  incorporated  as  a 
royal  borough  by  Alfred  the  Great.  Its  goyemiheht  was  then 
vested  in  a  vigillarius,  or  wakeman,  12  elders,  and  24  assistants.* 
The  wakeman  caufeed  a  horn  to  be  blown  every  night  at  ni&6 
o'dock,  after  which,  if  any  house,  or  shop,  was  robbed  before  sun- 
rise next  morning,  the  suflbrer  received  a  coropenaation  lor  his 
loss  from  an  annual  tax  of  four-pence  levied  on  every  inhabitant 
whose  dwefling  had  hot  one,  and  of  eight-penoe,  wheie  it  had 
two  outer  doors,  from  which  latter  circumstance  a  double  degree 
of  danger  might  foe  apprehended.  The  tax,  with  its  beneficial 
efiects,  is  long  since  fhllen  into  disuse ;  but  the  custom  of  blowing 
the  horn  continues  to  this  day.f 

•  Ripon,  however,  had  searcelt  reoovered  the  shocks  received  in  tiie 
first  Danish  wars,  before  it  was  again  doomed  to  total  destruction. 
The  Northumbrian  Danes  had  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
paramount  sovereignty  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  monarchs,  but  they 
never  foiled  to  seize  tfvery  opportunity  of  revolt.  They  had  been 
reduced  to  submission  by  Edmund,  who  reigned  from  the  year 
fMI  to  948^  but  after  the  tragical  death  of  that  prince,^  the  youth 
and  inexperience  of  his  successor  lE^^teA  encouraged  them  onoe 

more 

*  Some  hare  erroneously  supposed,  that  Ripon  was  once  sorrounded  with 
walls ;  hut  DOC  tite  slightest  traces  of  their  foundations  hare  ever  been  disco- 
Tvred.     Farrer's  Hist  Ripon,  p.  10. 

t  Parrer's  Ripon,  p.  11. 

}  He  was  killed  at  t  fntiral  b^  Leulf,  an  ouilavred  roUber.  Hahp.  p.  54 
Brompt.  p.  839. 
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i  to  mm  $k  JnAspendencf.  But  E4md,  aiiprisisd  of  tbeir  de- 
al^, VM  80  «xpedilmui  m  aMevMing  hk  farees,  tkot  he  enUr^ 
NortiinnVna  Mure  the  I>aiie8  wore  prepared  fir  naioiMcie.  Tli^ 
wen  tiiereroBe  ofaligiad  te  ateit  tie  atom  by  a  ready  mabmmi»ni 
hat  Edred  had  no  aooier  raiiied  than  Ihey  rejected  ki»witk»ntj, 
and  again  took  np  anM.  Ctfil  diaaenaiana^  hotrerer,  ftoeo  bo- 
gm  to  diride  the  re?ollHB  into  oppoaite  ftoiwHi^  a  ciccttaourtance 
whieh  Edred  waa  carefid  to  tura  to  hia  ova  advaiilage.  He 
aardiedhia  amy,  withoat  kaa  el  tiBM,  iato  the  north,  vhere  ail 
waa  ia  oanftnioa,  and  meetiag  with  littk  naistaiiee,  waaled  the 
eoBUtry  in  a  maroikaa  naaner.  Bipon  and  ita  moaaatery  were 
totaDy  deatroyed  in  the  genual  devaatation,  and  a  large  extent  of 
eonntry  laid  many  yeara  nneoltiTatad  and  deaolate.*  Edted  bat* 
ing  thaa  aeverdy  cfaaatiaed  the  reYokera,  pat  an  end  to  the  Qaniah 
kii^;doni  of  Nocthanfavia,  and  reduced  it  to  a  province  of  the  An^ 
glo  Saxon  monarchy.f  Rapin  piaoea  tfaia  ejreot  in  the  year  MO, 
but  it  iaaaaigned  to  d48  by  Tomer,  and  many  other  hiatoriana. 

The  town  waa  aoon  after  rebuilt,  and  ^^gan  to  flouriab,batit  did 
aot  kng  enjoy  a  atate  of  tranqniUity.  In  the  year  1069,  it  ahared 
in  the  &lal  conaeqnencea  of  the  revolt  of  the  Northambriaaa 
agaiaat  the  Nonnan  conqueror.  After  the  ciqptore  of  Ywk  by 
William,  Ripon  waa  reduced  to  a  atate  of  mis^  little  ahort  of 
that  aiiichit  had  experienced  from  the  devaatationa  of  Edred,  and 
aixteen  years  aHerwwda,  at  the  time  of  tiie  DooMaday  anrvey, 
it  remained  waste  and  uncultivated. 

'  TraaquMUty  aaeeeeding,  Ripon  again  revived,  aad  remained 
ondiatttil)ed  till  the  wata  between  England  and  Sooliand,  in  the 
onbappy  reign  of  Edward  II.  aubjected  it  to  new  raiafortunea. 
In  the  year  Id^,  the  Seottiafa  monarch,  Rohert  Bruce,  having 
driven  Edward  and  hia  army  out  of  Scotland,  and  pursued  them 
2X4  into 

*  Malinibarjr^  p.  155.      Ingnlph,  p.  41.    Sin.  Buoelm,  p.  1&6.    Tiodal's 
notea  oo  Rapin,  i.  ibi.  lOS. 

t  Rapiu,  with  Tiodal't  Notes,  ioL  lOi. 
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into  Engluidy  destroyed  the  covntry  irtth  fire  and  sword  to  tht 
very  walls  of  York,  and,  among  other  devastatioas,  btmied  the 
town  and  monastery  of  Ripon.^  Bat  the  Yiotoriona  reign  of 
Edward  III.  delivered  this  part  of  the  kingdom  from  tiie  inroads 
of  the  Scots,  and  the  town  of  Ripon  was,  by  the  liberal  donations 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  neighbonring  genUy,  restored 
to  a  flourishing  condition.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  honoured 
by  several  royal  visits.  Henry  IV.  being  in  tlie  3rear  1406  oblig- 
ed to  leave  London,  by  reason  of  the  plague,  which  then  raged  is 
the  metropolis,  retired  to  Ripen,  and  continned  there  some  time^ 
with  his  whole  court.  In  the  year  1€04,  the  same  cause  occa- 
sioned the  removal  of  the  court  of  the  lord  president  from  York 
to  this  town.  At  this  time  the  civil  constttniion  of  the  town  ms 
changed,  and  by  the  exertiims  of  Mi.  Hugh  Ripley,  a  chsiier 
was  obtained  from  King  James  I.  incorporating  it  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  twelve  aldermen,  assisted  by 
twenty-four  common-council  men,  and  a  town  ckrk,  with  the  sub- 
ordinate offices  of  two  Serjeants  at  mace.t 

In  the  year  1617,  James  I.  stopped  a  night  at  Ripon,  in  bis 
journey  to  Scotland,  and  after  being  addressed  in  an  appropriate 
'  qieech  by  the  recorder,  was  presented  by  the  mayor,  in  the  name 
of  the  corporation,  with  a  gilt  bowl,  and  a  pur  of  Ripon  spurs  of 
the  value  of  five  pounds.  King  Charles  I.  also  twice  visited 
Bipon,  (viz.)  in  the  years  1633  and  1644,  and  was  receiyed  each 
time  with  that  respect  and  loyalty  by  which  this  town  has  ever 
been  distinguished.  It  has  likewise  obtained  some  historical  cde- 
lurity  from  being  the  place  appointed  for  the  negotiationa  in  1640 
between  the  English  and  Scotch  commissioners.  J  .The  confoenoes 
began  at  Ripon  on  the  1st  October,  and  being  transferred  to  Lon- 


•  lUpin's  Hiat.  of  England,  with  Tindars  Dotes,  1.  fol.  597. 
t  Faner'i  Hist.  Ripon,  p.  16.    Mr.  Hugh  Ripley  was  the  first  mayor. 

i  See  Claraod.  1.  p.  ISf . 
S  For  the  whole  proceedings,  see  Rapin,  with  Tudal'i  notes  1.  fol.  315. 
and  368,  and  Roshworthi  3. 1S86  to  voL4;,  p.375. 
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ion,  and  tke  SeoU  obUining  all  tMr  demaiub^  the  baainets  ivaa 
for  that  time  amieaUy  eoncladed.§ 

Ripon  being  an  open  town,  without  any  castle  or  fortificationa, 
and  therefore  untenable  *aa  a  militaiy  poat,  had  but  little  con- 
cern in  the  transactions  of  the  civil  war  which  afterwards  de* 
vasUted  the  kingdom.  In  the  year  1643,  it  was  taken  posses* 
sion  of  by  the  parliament  forces,  under  the  comnand  of  Sir 
Thomas  Mauleverer.  During  the  time  they  remained,  theae  mis- 
creants defoced  several  of  the  monuments,  and  other  ornamental 
parte  of  the  minster,  and  exercised  the  most  wanton  tyranny  over 
the  loyal  inhabitants.  But  a  period  was  soon  put  to  these  in- 
aolts  and  savage  depredations.  Sir  John  Mallory,  of  Studley, 
arriving  with  a  body  of  the  king's  hone  from  Skipton  Castle» 
was  readily  assisted  by  the  inhabitanta^  and  having  surprised  Sir 
Thomas  Mauleverer's  main  guard,  which  was  stationed  in  the 
market-place,  routed  the  ^hole  of  his  troops,  took  several  prip 
aanen,  and  drove  the  rest  out  of  the  town. 

Since  this  time  Ripon,  shiQ-iag  in  the  tranquillity  happily  en- 
joyed by  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  has  no  more  been  exposed  to 
the  calamities  which  it  so  often  experienced  in  the  ages  of  bar- 
barism and  turbulence.  The  last  important  event  in  its  his* 
lory,  is  the  obtaining  of  an  act  of  parliament,  in  1 767,  for  making 
the  river  lire  navigable  from  its  junction  with  the  Swale,  a 
project  which  has  since  been  completely  carried  into  effect,  and 
has  greatly  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  The  plen- 
tifol  supply  of  excellent  water  from  a  small  stream  that  runs 
through  a  street  called  Skellgate,  is  also  a  modern  improvement 
extremely  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants^.  By  means  of  an  en- 
gine, erected  at  the  expense  of  W.  Askwith,  Esq.  the  water  is 
conveyed  into  every  house  for  a  small  annual  rent.  Before  the 
erection  of  these  works,!  ^^ter  was  carried  from  house  to  house  in 

leathern 

*Tb«  lower  part  of  (he  town  is  interseeted  by  TariaQt  small  streams,  which, 
with  the  irregularity  of  the  streets,  give  it  a  corioas  appearance. 
t  Fanrer's  Hist  Ripon,  p.  41. 
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iBttlhera  tanelft  OB  honei.  BythftpreMDliM^etketavmbiifi* 
plied  with  better  water^  and  at  a  much  ehmsftt  nte. 
,  The  town  of  RipoD  owes  its  fin»t  ooaae^pieaoe  to  BeUgioo,  aad 
Uie  meat  iaportaat  parta  of  its  ancieat  hiatavy  are  cieaely  coa- 
aeeted  with  eceleaiaatical  affiiira.  The  iboadiag  of  the  aio- 
■aatery,  A.  D.e61,  by  the  Abbot  of  lindiiittu  aad  MelroM,  \m 
already  been  meatioaed. 

After  the  controTersy  oonoeraing  the  tioie  of  fceapbg  £ut«r 
waa  decidad  at  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  in  fiiTour  of  the  RMuab 
eoaipiitatioB^  the  awaka  of  Ripon  reAMsing  to  aabnit  to  the  de- 
eiaioa  were  oUiged  to  leave  their  monaatery,  whieh  waa  givei 
by  Alfred,  king  of  Northambria,  to  WiUnd,  Arehhiflhop  of 
York*.  In  thoee  early  times  mooasteriea  w^rt  only  mesa 
edifioea,  and  each,  in  aU  probability,  Wilfrid  fooad  that  of 
Ripoo.  Bat  hia  knowledge  of  architectare,  and  the  taste  be 
had  aeqnired  in  his  travels  in  Italy,  did  not  aafliv  it  to  renaia 
long  in  such  a  condition*  Ho  erected  a  staldy  atraotnre, 
which,  according  to  William  of  Malmabory,  waa  **  eelebiated 
Ibr  its  curiona  arches,  its  fine  pavements,  and  windiag  ea- 
triea;"  and  thos  he  may  be  considered  as  one  of  those  who  fint 
inliodoGed  into  England  a  better  style  of  architecture.  His  mo- 
nastery, which  ranked  among  the  fint  in  magtuficence,  became 
the  reaort  of  the  noiihem  nobility,  by  whom  it  was  endowed 
with  exteosive  possessions. 

In  the  year  678,  Wilfrid  entertained  at  this  monaatery  Egfrid, 
King  of  Northvmbria,  with  bis  whole  court. '  And  under  the 
ftwteriag  influence  of  the  archbishop,  Ripon,  which  before  was  an 
inaigaificant  village,  began  to  acquire  consideration  and  opo- 
lenoe.  It  was  also  erected  into  an  epiaoopal  see,  subject  to  the  pri« 
macy  of  York;  and  the  church  afterwards  received  many  marks 
df  royal  munificence.     Wilfrid,  after  a  tile  chequered  with  nu* 


*  See  tbe  whole  butorj  of  this  S^nod,  tnd  its  decision  in  Bede,  lib.  5. 
cap.t9>lt4,25. 
t  Drake's  Ebor.  fol.  406.     . 
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n,  diea,  A.  D.  911,  ia  tho  7«IIi  yw  afhii 
age,  and  waa>  by  his  own  desire,  buried  on  the  south  sidif  ef  ik% 
altar  in  his  laToarite  monastery  of  Ripon  f.  The  bones  of  this 
venerable  ^late  were,  in  the  year  M>,  remoted  to  CanteAsiy, 
by  Ode,  arehbishop  of  that  see*.  His  epitaph  is  pteserted  by 
Bode,  and  the  fame  of  his  piety  gained  Urn  a  piaoe  in  the  o«- 
lendsr. 

The  town  of  Ripon  to  this  day,  honoSre  the  memory  of  its 
benefactor  by  an  annuel  f^sst,  which  coittinties  nearly  a  week« 
On  the  SatDiday  next  ader  lAmmss-day,  tho  digy  of  the  pro^ 
late  is  brooglit  into  the  town,  preceded  by  masie :  the  people  go 
cot  to  meet  it,  mid,  with  every  demonsration  of  joy,  commemotal# 
the  retum  of  their  Ibrmer  patron  irom  exile  f*  The  Mowing 
day  is  dedicated  to  him,  being  here  called  Si.  Wilfrid's  Sunday. 
This  monastery  of  St  Wilfrid  received  extraoidinary  marks  of 
royal  munilteenoe.  fho  great  king  Athelstan  granted  it  various 
immonities,  and  paiticulaily  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  with  this 
addition,  that  whoever  infringed  on  its  rights,  which  extended  a 
oule  on  each  side  round  the  church,  and  were  marked  by  boundi^ 
fles,  should  forfeit  life  and  estate.  This  he  granted  and  oon<^ 
firmed  in  the  most  express  terms,  by  two  charters^  on^  m  Latii^ 
the  other  in  old  English  verse  % 

Vtom  the  time  that  Bdred,  nmnareh  of  tUe  Anglo  Saxons,  put 

a  final 

*  If  the  data  be  coifaet,  H  wai  bafore  the  deitraetion  of  the  fawn  and  kaSb 
aaitery  by  Ediad  ( and  Drake  aaprassly  sa^t  that  tbe  cbaiefa  bad  faflan  down 
lor  waot  oft  rapain*  9ee  £bor.  obi  sapra.  Tbeaa  differences  amOng  bisto* 
nans  are  difficult  to  be  reconciled. 

Drake,  bowever,  appean  to  have  fallen  into  a  mistake,  at  all  our  ancient 
writers  agree  that  Ripon  and  its  monastery  were  destroyed  by  tbe  forces  of 
Edrad. 

t  The  Life  of  St.  Wilfrid.  V»  tiaTels,  exiles^  and  iriompbs.*  See  hu  life  by 
Eddioib  m  Gale's  zx.  Scriptorei. 

t  See  both  these  curious  charters  at  large,  in  Ferrer's  Hist.  Ripos,  Append 
Nos.  4  and  5. 
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A  final  period  to  the  Northitmbriaii  kingdom,  we  have  oo  luiloneai 
account  of  the  fate  of  the  monastery  of  Ripon,  till  the  Sooli 
destroyed  the  town  in  the  reign  of  Edward  If.  No  remuns  eC 
the  monastery  are  now  to  be  traced.  Some  part  of  the  site  was^ 
in  the  year  1415^  granted  by  the  archbisbop  of  Yofk,  with  the 
licence  of  King  Henry  V.  to  the  vicars  of  the  coU^ate  churdi, 
to  build  upon  it  a  house,  which  is  now  the  deanry  *.  The  chorcfa, 
4iowe?er,  is  said  to  have  been  rebnilt  through  the  zeakos  ex- 
ertions  of  Odo^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  William  the  Con- 
queror  gave  the  town  of  Ripon  to  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Yotk» 
who  held  it  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Surrey.  Thurstsn, 
one  of  his  successors^  rebuilt  the  church,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen,  and  Roger,  Archbishop  of  York,  gave  10001.  towards 
building  the  ohapter  house. 

After  the  destruction  of  Ripon  by  the  Scots,  the  church  lay  is 
ruins  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  wlien,  by  the  pious  exertions 
of  William  de  Melton,  Archbishop  of  York,  it  was  again  rebuilt 
from  its  foundations:  three  steeples  with  spires  were  erected, 
the  windows  were  adorned  with  painted  glass,  and  the  whole 
^structure  was  finished  in  a  magnificent  style.  From  this  time 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there  belonged  to  the  church  of 
Ripon  seven  prebends^  having  distinct  revepnes.  Within  the 
church  were  also  nine  chantries;  but  thev  situations  cannot 
|Lt  this  time  be  precisely  ascertained.  At  the  dissolution  of  re- 
ligions houses,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  this  collegiate  church 
felt  the  grasp  of  the  tyrant,  in  the  abnoet  total  loss  of  its  reve- 
nues. The  chantries  were  not  dissolved  till  the  first  year  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  when  they  were  seized  and  annexed  to  tiie  Dnchy  of 
Lancaster.  King  James  I.  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  con- 
stituted ''  the  late  dissolved  collegiate  church  of  Ripon  to  be  a 
collegiate  church  for  ever ;  to  consist  of  one  dean  and  six  pre- 
bendaries; and  for  their  maintenance,  grants  to  them  divers  lands, 

prdiend^ 

•  Farrer's  Hist  Ripon,  p.  76. 
t  Farrer's  Hist.  Ripon,  p.  B7j 
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fnAtniB,  ckuilriei^  and  rectories,  beionging  to  the  aaid.el»ircli 
before  the  diaaolation/'  f  If  607,  the  fame  monaroh  added  a  sab* 
dean^  and  thus  completed  the  establtahment  as  it  stands  at  this 
day. 

The  collegiate  church  of  Ripon  is  a  pecnliar  jurisdiction,  in* 
dading  Masham,  under  the  archbishop  of  York.  The  king  is 
patron  of  the  deanry:  the  archbishop  of  York  is  patron  of  the 
two  hospitals  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  St  John  the  Baptist, 
the  mastership  of  which  has  of  late  years  been  held  with  the 
deamy.  The  dean,  upon  a  vacancy,  elects  the  subdean  from 
among  the  six  prebendaries.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  among  the 
prebendaries,  the  dean  and  chapter  nominate  three  persons  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  collates  one  of  them.  The  church  of 
Ripon  is  proprietor  and  patron  of  the  curacies  or  chapelries  of  Bishop 
MoidLton,  value  421.  Bishop  Thornton  value  d51.  Pftteley  bridge, 
parochial  cure  of  St.  Mary's,  Sawley,  St.  Michael's,  value  491. 
Skelton,  value  about  Ml.  Winksley  about  401.  The  curacy  of  AM* 
field  cum  Studley  is  likewise  in  this  parish ;  but  the  patronage 
is  vested  in  the  heirs  of  William  Aislabie,  Esq.  The  dean  and 
chapter  of  Ripon  are  also  patrons  of  the  curacy  of  Cleasby,  in  the 
diocese  of  Chester,  and  of  the  school  founded  there  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son, Lord  Bishop  of  London.  There  are  also  two  vicars-choral, 
an  organist,  Sre  singing  men,  six  choristers,  or  singing  boys, 
and  a  verger. 

This  collegiate  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Wilfrid, 
is  a  large  and  venerable  Gothic  structure.  As  it  has  been  built 
and  altered  at  different  periods,  it  exhibits  in  several  instances  re- 
markable changes  from  the  Saxon  to  the  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture. It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  having  at  the  west 
end  two  uniform  towers,  each  110  feet  high,  and  in  the  centre  is 
the  great  tower  of  St  Wilfrid,  which  is  of  the  same  height*  On 
each  of  these  towers  was  formerly  a  spire  of  wood,  covered  with 
lead,  and  120  feet  high.  But  the  spire  on  St  Wilfrid's  steeple 
being  blown  down  in  the  year  1^60,  fell  upon  and  demolished  the 
6  arched 
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the  vert  end  ivere  takeft  dovii,  in  dMer  to  prevent  lintthr  Mci* 
dents,  and  to  preeerve  the  uniCwnily  of  the  frbiic. 
The  dimeDsions  of  the  chureb  are  as  follows : 

Length  of  the  nave  within  the  vslls     .        .171  0 

Length  of  the  choir                     ...  99  0 

Length  of  the  whole  fiJNic  within                 .  270  0 

BreadUi  of  the  na¥e,  inclnding  the  aide  aisles  87  0 

Breadth  of  the  choir                   ...  67  0 

Height  of  the  nare  to  the  ridge          .        •  88  0 

Height  Of  the  choir  to  the  ridge         .        .  79  0 

Length  of  the,  transept        ....  132  0 

Breadtk  of  the  transept                      .        .  36  0 

Breadth  of  StWilfr^'s  tower  from  east  t6  west  33  6 

Breadth  of  ditto  from  north  to  south        •    •  33  6 

Length  of  the  yestry                  »        .        •  28  0 

Breadth  of  ditto         .....  18  6 

Length  of  the  chapter-house        .        •        •  34  8 

Breadth  of  ditto         ....  18  8 

Above  the  chapter  house  is  the  library,  oonaisting  ohiefiy  sf 
ancient  books  of  divinity,  with  a  few  classical  works  and  aoms 
nanuscripts.  St  Wilfrid's  needle  is  a  passage  leading  |e  a  small 
efaapel  under  the  pavement  of  the  great  tower.  Tbi»  chapel,  or 
crypt,  is  ten  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  sev^n  feet  and  a  half  in 
breadtii,  and  nine  feel  high,  and  is  supp^iksd  to  have  heiea  ua^ 
for  the  services  of  the  Holy  Week,  as  ^\^o  piBrhaps  4>r  penit^i* 
tiary  purposes. 

The  Altar  Pi£C£  is  a  curions  pf^rapec^iye  painting,  r^iesent- 
ing  a  fine  colonnade,,  and  allowed  by  trtisto  to  bean  excellent  per- 
formance.* Bat  unfertunatdy  it  ei^bibits  a  different  order  of  arcbi- 

tectiire 

•  The  writer  of  thii  votarae,  on  Tiewiiig  t!ie  cliarch,  was  informed  that  tkM 
painting  wat  the  work  of  Sirentep,  in  the  reign  of  Cbarlea  II. 
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teetsre  fron  thai  of  tlie  efaivch,  irUch  dcitiojps  Urn  efiaci  il 
would  othenriie  hasf^  of  apfiariiig  ai  a  diotmca  to  be  a  eoali-r 
aoatioii  of  tko  sum  building  *. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  cboir  are  tke  atalb  for  tke  dean,  aab^ 
deasy  and  ptebondasiet.  The  dean's  atall  ia  on  the  rights  that  of 
tbe  sobdoan  on  tke  lflft»  and  thaae  of  Ae  pveboadarics  are  in  rega- 
lar  order.  There  are  tUiteon  otbir  akalls  on  the  north  aide  of 
the  ebohr^  qiptopiialad  to  the  aae  of  the  mayor  and  aUeimen. 
On  the  Bonth  ^ide  ia  the  tfanroe  of  the  Arehbidiop  of  York.  Hera 
ue  also  aeTeral  otiwr  atalb  lar  the  nae  of  the  principal  ia- 
hafaitaata;  and  below  theae^  on  each  aide  of  the  choir,  are  aeala 
for  the  vi€ar»«horal»  the  charialeni,  and  otbera  belonging  to  tha 


The  east  window,  which  waa  fonaerty  filed  with  beaatiM 
ataiaed  glasa^  waa  greatly  deftMsed  by  the  troopa  of  Sir  Tbomaa 
Manhnrerar,  ia  the  year  1640.  But  by  the  exertions  of  the 
pteaent  dean  it  has  been  wholly  renewed,  the  work  being  exo- 
oated  by  te  late  Mr.  W.  Poeket,  of  Yoik.  In  the  middle  com- 
partment  are  the  anaa  of  King  Jamea  I.  with  an  inscription  com- 
memorataTe  of  hia  restoring  and  r»-endowing  this  collegiala 
church :  here  are  also  the  arms  of  William  Markkam,  late  Aroh*^ 
bishop  of  Yosk,  of  Peter  Johnson,  Esq.  late  recorder  of  York,  and 
jadge  of  the  dean  and  chapter's  court  of  Ripon.  In  this  com- 
partment  are  also  the  arms  of  the  present  dean,  with  this  in- 
aeription: 

Rob^DBiieyWaddaort 
IJECANUS 
MDCCXCIL 

In  the  other  compartments  are  the  arms  of  3ielby  Porteus, 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  of  J.  RobiDson,  Lord  Bishop  of  London^ 
and  ambassador  to  the  Hague  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  of  the 

Lords 

*  Thii  remark  ia  made  by  Mr.  Farrer.    Hist  Ripoii,  p.  118. 
t 
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liicda  Grttilham  and  ,Oruitley,  of  Blaeket  and  Inghby,  Bart 
with  thaae  of  aeveral  other  of  the  {iriiicipal  fomilies  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood,  and  some  of  the  deana  and  prdbaodnaa  af  the  chaKh* 
Here  are  also  the  arms  of  the  chorch  and  the  tmnu 

The  sepulchral  monumenta  in  the  chnrch  aie  too  mnenHiB  to 
he  mentioned  in  thia  place  *. .  There  are  inany  belongbg  to  the 
principal  families  in  the  neighhcnnhood,  especially  of  the 
Blackets,  fiarta.  the  Kitehenraans,  the  Ridsdalea,  the  Was- 
leys,  the  Odeys,  the  Nortons  of  Sawley,  the  Weddela  of  Nevhy, 
the  ^Mailories  and  Aislabiea  of  Stndley,  the  Markenfielda^  for- 
merly of  Markenfield,  &c.  Among  these  may  be  noticed  a  beta- 
tiinl  monument  to  the  memory  of  W.  Weddel,  Esq.  of  Neahy, 
the  design  of  which  is  taken  from  that  curiona  relic  of  anti^aity, 
the  Lantern  of.  Demosthenes  at  Athena*  Within  the  chapter- 
honae  ia  a  handsome  monument,  after  a  deaign  of  Baeon,  cseci- 
ed  to  the  memory  of  Anne  Hope  Dariey  WaddiloTO,  consoii  «f 
the  Rey.  Dr.  Waddilove,  the  present  dean»  a  lady  who  posaesMA 
eyery  virtue  that  conld  adorn  the  true  Chrntian,  and  eontiibnte  Is 
the  hi4»piness  of  society.  This  mononent  also  oommemoraleB  tvo 
of  their  children,  one  of  whom,  a  son,  here  Ilea  e&tomhed^  the  other 
a  daughter,  is  interred  at  Topcliffe. 

In  the  aonth  aisle  of  the  nave,  near  the  wall,  is  an  altar  lamb 
of  grey  marUe,  on  which  are  aculptoied  the  figorea  of  a  man  aad 
a  lion,  in  a  grove  of  treea.  No  insenption  remaina ;  bat  tmdidoB 
tdla  ns  that  this  tomb  covers  the  body  of  a  prince,  son  of  an  Irish 
king,  who  died  at  Ripon  in  his  return  from  Palestine. 

The  vestry  and  chapter-hoose  are  on  the  south  side  of  the 
choir  and  with  the  vaults  beneath,  seem  to  be  &r  the  most  ao- 
cient  part  of  the  structure,  having  the  appearance  cf  a  distinct 
building.  If  any  part  of  the  fiibric  could  be  supposed  to  have  es- 
caped the  repeated  ravages  of  barbarian  destroyen,  these  might 
"be  taken  for  some  remaina  of  6t  Wilfrid's  original  chnrch.f 

h 

*  The  cuTioui  reader  may  here  be  referred  to  Farrer's  Hiat.  Ripoi,  lS5f 
t  Farrer'i  Hist.  Ripon,  p.  117. 
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h  ik$  (Atf^  hoQW  ut  Hffenl  f$iatimg^,  on  woodan  paaads, 
««a  ezecated,  and  ttpretcnliag  the  feUowing  p«noiuKges,  Ed- 
nud  HI.  Bichiid  11.  Henry  lY.  Henry  V.  Henry  VI.  Jsmes  I. 
Us  Qneen^  and  his  ton  Prince  Henry,  elder  braiher  of  Charles  L 
Bichaid  IIL  and  Slizaheth  his  cmisort;  Henry  VIII.  Catherine 
PlUT,  Anne  Bnllein,  Jane  Seymour^  Edward  IV.  and  Queen  Mary« 
Here  are  also  preserved  several  antiqne  eorioaities  found  in  dif* 
IvenI  parts  of  the  fttbric* 

The  present  ehorch  was  begun  in  the  year  1331,  and  finished 
hi  1494,  as  appears  from  dates  in  the  chmr;  so  thatfi^m  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  work,  there  elapsed  a  space  of  163 
yean.  It  has  of  late  receiyed  considerable  embellishmenta 
through  the  laudable  exertions  of  the  present  dean.  Dr.  Waddi- 
love,  whoae  constant  attention  has  been  directed  to  repair  and 
adem  this  veneraUe  stmctnreu  Beside  the  renewal  of  the  east 
window,  he  added,  in  the  year  1797,  open  battlements  to  the 
towers,  with  pinnacles  at  each  corner^  and,  in  1804,  repaired  the 
httide  walla  of  the  church.  He  has  taken  care  to  have  the  floor  en* 
Ifaely  refadd,  and  for  the  most  part  new  flagged.  In  short,  it  is 
chiefly  to  his  good  taste,  and  his  active  snperintendance,  that  the 
Uric  owes  its  present  superb  appearance. 

The  envnons  of  Ripon  are  pleasant ;  the  air  is  mild  and  salu- 
kioua,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  rich,  fertile,  well  wooded, 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  interspersed  with  villages,  and 
seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Among  these,  Studley  Royal, 
and  Newby  Hall^  must  be  considered  as  the  great  ornaments  of 
the  neighbonrhood.    The  nearest  of  these  is 


STUDLEY  ROYAL, 

The  seat  ef  Miss  Laurence,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  three 
ndles  south*west  from  Ripon.  The  house  b  commodious  and  ele- 
gant: the  apartments  are  excellently  finished,  and  adorned  with 
a  good  selection  of  pictures,  by  the  most  distinguished  masters. 

Vol.  XVL  2  Y  la 
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In  lliie  halt,  wkich  is  feitjr-^^ight  Awt  by  Iweirtf .«e¥«i,  tito,  aliOB| 
sevbitl  <fth%rfl,  the  ftfllQfwfi%  ^mtrtiHs:  J«lin  AisUtUe,  Esq.  tail 
his  tiro  wives ;  Williaifai  Aitlabie,  Bsif.  and  hlii  finiXfy ;  Mr.  and 
ikh.  Waller;  Rnbeiis,  by  hlMidr;  «ad  Lord  Ei«ler.  Tkeli- 
trrarj^  ia  ihirty-one  Ky  tVr«ttty<^one  feel,  and  coiHains'a  laige  and 
tretl  choBen  cdH^tiok  of  books^  in  oostly  ahd  elaglint  bibduiga: 
amottg  the  book-casea,  in  appropriate  diB[k»ilnm8,  are  buafei  of  the 
most  eminent  Greek  and  Latin  authoca.  The  Drawing  ftooit, 
Vhieh  b  25  f<M  by  24,  aAd  hnng  with  blue  daihaak^  with  a  gilt 
border^  is  ornamented  with  n  good  portrait  of  Mn«  Aialabie,  and 
several  other  paint&nga.  In  the  parlon^  are  ako  Bon&e  valaabk 
portraits,  among  Which  ane  Lord  Bacon,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  link 
Aishbie,  and  Miss  Lawrence.  In  the  billiard  room  are  aevenl 
views  of  Vanxhall  anid  Raneleigh,  portraits  of  Sir  John  Maliorie 
and  his  fiunily,  and  two  ML  length  portiaita  of  tiie  two  great  ri- 
vals of  the  norths  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden^  and  Czar  PeUr 
the  Crreat,  of  Rnaaia.  The  tapestry  room  excites  admiratioi. 
The  tapestry  is  so  excellent,  that  its  figores  almost  rival  the  finot 
efforts  of  the  pencil.  The  alcove  lodging  room  is  fomiahed  with 
a  number  of  views  taken  from  different  points,  and  tbe  most  ia- 
teresting  situations  about  Stndley  and  HvLddkll. 

The  prospects  from  the  house  are  vari^  and  pleasing.  The 
gentle  irregularitiea  of  hill  and  dale  in  the  paik^  are  enlivened  ifjr 
herds  of  deer.  Beyond  the  woods  and  plantations^  which  are  cx« 
tensive,  and  tastefoUy  disposed,  Ripoa  mimter,  and  part  of  tha 
town  appear  in  view ;  and  the  edge  of  the  moors,  to  1^  eastward 
of  Thirsk,  terminates  the  distant  prospect 

But  the  principal  objects  of  attention  about  Stndley,  are  the 
pleasure  grounds,  which  are  generally  ranked  among  the  finest  in 
England.*  These  are  situated  at  the  distance  of,  at  least,  thret 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  house,  in  a  valley,  through  which  a 
small  brook  runs  from  Fountains  abbev,  and  the  hiila  on  each 

sida 

*  The  wTifer  of  tliit  volame  was  kiformed  by  the  guide,  that  tbe  park  coa« 
taini  above  700  acres,  and  the  pleasure  grounds  900  acres. 
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lUe  $t€imfii»imHk  JTo^d*  A  Asnli^  of  .fiqe  lieta, .Hxfltffing 
the  mMt  kxnriaiit  foUage^  adorn  the  entrance.  Tl\e  iv;4ejiy  ei(« 
tended  |4an|«(M(Mi0  .|ure  jadipipafly  ygried  afd  fifiely  adapWd  to/the 
(difweat  ^ita^ions.  Qn  oqe  h^oid  the  ^yb,gradiially,  i^cei^,  wfth 
MAc  of  »lNlde  iqt^perM  over  tfae  yei;diu;e;  on  the  ot^er  si4e 
Ihqr  pra^pitately  ri^e  with  lofty  woods,  cof  eiing.  t|war.brow8,  be« 
dow  wft^6k  the  9v«letf  in  one  p|a^  glides  wdth  a  silent  sjtreao, 
and  in  another  falls  in  cascades.  In  thp^  deilightfiil  recesses  aije 
plaeed  buildings^  statoes^Hcc^  ixk  the  most  advaptyigeous  situations. 
Swt  the.  oatnoice  is  the 


COLD  BATH, 

Which  is  constantly  supplied  by  a  spring  of  pnr^  water^  ai^d 
coasists  of.  two  fooms,  the  bath^  and  the  dressii|g-roofn.  Within 
A  few  yards  of  this  pliM)e,  is  the  figure  of  a  dying  gbtdiator. 
Here  the  wood  forps  an  funphitheatre,  and  the  yaxio^  ornamentftl 
boiUiags,  Judiciously  dutposed,  compose  a  .delightful. scenery .    A 

.litlle  fiuiber  on  is. a  fine  mstic  bridge,  with  the  river  rttsl^l|g 
thiough:ity  and  the  back  gf<^ui|d  so  darkened  by  trees  as  to  civile 
the  idea  «f  a  cascade  foaming  through  a  cavern.    Near  this  is  tl^e 

Jrtaloe of  Uercoles  destroying  Anteus.  The. view  now  opens  with 
a  beautiful  assemblage  of  new  objects,  most  elegantly  diversified : 

•  the  statuM,  co]d4)ath^  rotunda,  and  banqnetUng  house,  appear 
among  the  trees,  and  the  hanging  wood  that  overshadows  the  ca- 
nal has  a  most  beautifiil  and  majestic  efiect.  From  a  little  grotto, 
neaily  a4Joimng,  a  fine,  and  extensive  sheet  of  water  is  seen, 
winding  at  the  loot  of  an  eminence,  called  Tent  hill,  encircled  by 
a  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  hanging  wood,  of  a  large  growth, 
displaying^an  indescribable  variety  of  foliage,  whilst  the  river 

.  meandering  below,  glides  silently  by  into  the  canal.  Thejawn  is 
hid  ^t  with  exivuaite  taste,  and  here  the  water  divides  itself  in- 
to vari^na  Sffi  li^utifut  farms,  embellished  at  diffg^nt  points  by 
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the  statues  of  Neptune,  Baoelms,  Galen,  a  dying  gladiator,  aad 
Roman  wrestlers. 

The  temple  of  Piety  has  in  front  a  beautlM  portioo,  supported 
by  Tuscan  pillars.  The  inside  is  adorned  with  bronze  busts  of 
Titus,  Vespasian,  and  Nero,  a  fine  bas-relief,  of  that  admirable  in- 
stance of  filial  piety,  related  by  Valerius  Maximns.*  This  place 
commands  a  delightful  view  of  the  nurronnding  scenery  which  is 
finely  varied,  and  charmingly  picturesque. 

The  octagon  Tower,  is  seated  on  a  fine  eminence,  commandinf 
a  variety  of  beautiful  prospects.  From  it  are  seen  a  Ctunese 
temple,  and  various  objects  in  the  park,  with  Mackershaw  lodge, 
and  wood. 

The  Rotunda,  or  Temple  of  Fame,  is  finely  placed  amidst 
hanging  wood.  Here  the  banquetting  house,  and  other  beauties 
of  Uiis  fascinating  scene,  appear  in  the  most  advantageous  points 
of  view.  From  this  place,  charming  walks  conduct  to  a  Gothic 
Seat,  from  which  the  venerable  remains  of  Fountains  abbey  ap- 
pear directly  in  front,  in  ruinous  majesty,  forming  one  of  the 
most  impressive  views  that  imagination  can  conceive.  A  small 
rivulet  gently  glides  by  its  side  shaded  with  oaks  and  evergreens. 
On  both  sides  of  the  valley,  rocks,  and  hills  covered  with  wood, 
romantically  rise  in  natural  wildness,  and  a  fine  lawn  extends  to 
whero  the  abbey  rears  its  awful  head  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  rest  of  this  enchanting  scenery. 

The  Banqnetting  House  is  an  elegant  building,  ornamented  and 
furnished  in  a  superb  style.  On  the  front  are  sculptured  the  fi- 
gures of  hatred,  malice,  and  envy,  indicating  that  these  malevo- 
lent dispositions  ought  always  to  remain  without,  and  never  be  suf- 
fered to  approach  the  convivial  board.  At  each  end  of  the  diaing 
room  is  a  recess,  in  one  of  which  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Venus  do 
Medicis,  esteemed  very  fine,  and  much  admired  by  connoissenn. 
And  over  the  chimney-piece,  which  is  of  the  finest  marble,  is  a 
puiiiting  of  the  governor  of  Surat,  on  horseback,  in  a  Twkitk 
habit,  with  a'  hawk  on  his  arm*    Adjoining  is  another  elegant 

roon. 

*  Lib.  5  cap.  4. 
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room,  in  which  is  a  sopha  placed  within  an  alcove^  and  wh€ro 
taiay  be  sucoessfolly  courted 

''  That  silent  pow er«  whose  welcome  sway, 
"  Charmt  every  anxious  thought  away." 

From  this  spot,  and  the  adjacent  heights,  are  caught  beautiful 
views  of  the  tower  of  Fountains  abbey,  the  building  on  the  sum- 
mit of  How-hiii,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  pleasure  grounds 
and  park,  with  an  extensive  range  of  finely  diversified  land- 
scape. 

Throughout  this  whole  scene  of  delightful  variety,  the  improve- 
ments of  art  are  tastefully  adapted  to  the  luxuriant  fancy  of  Na- 
ture, and  perfectly  correspond  with  her  different  propensities. 
Decked  out  and  enriched,  where  ornament  is  consistent  with  pror 
priety,  she  is  left  in  the  simplicity  of  het  native  attire,  where 
embellishment  would  be  disguise. 

The  park  lies  between  the  house  and  the  pleasure  grounds,  and 
is  diversified  with  gentle  swells  and  declivities,  and  adorned  with 
magnificent  ranges  of  lofty  trees.  In  the  middle  is  an  obelisk, 
from  whence  a  fine  vista  opens  a  view  of  the  town  and  collegiate 
church  of  Ripon,  on  a  gently  rising  ground,  in  the  centre  of  a 
rich  and  well  cultivated  vale,  beautifully  interspersed  with  vil- 
lages, and  other  enlivening  objects.  This  obelisk,  however,  is 
fiur  firom  corresponding  with  the  grandeur  and  elegance  of  the 
objects  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Being  made  wholly  of  wood, 
and  not  kept  in  good  repair,  a  large  hole  is  broken  in  one  of  its 
sides,  which  appears  a  great  deformity,* 

The  Chinese  Temple  is  situated  on  a  romantic  eminence,  not 
fiir  from  the  entrance  into  a  part  of  the  grouudtt  called  Macker- 
shaw.  "  The  valley  is  here  seen  in  one  of  its  highest  points  of 
beauty.  The  river  winding  through  it,  forms  several  beautiful 
(alls,  the  octagon  tower^  and  other  objects,  appear  with  peculiar 

2  Y  3  prominence 

*  At  least,  this  was  its  state  when  seen  by  the  writer  of  this  volume*  iu  the 
•uniraer  o£  1810,  It  will  not  indeed  bear  any  conipurison  with  the  obelUkt 
placed  in  nearly  a  similar  situation  in  Castle  Howard  p^irk.  #' 
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the  most  striking  views  from  hence  are  ibriaidd  bjft^tklpnl 
woods  on  each  side  of  the  dell/'* 

Stadley  Royal  formerly  belonged  to  the  &mily  of  Mallooe. 
Sir  John  M allorie,  Knt  distinguished  himself  by  his  loyaby  ii 
Charles  I.  in  the  citil  wars,  and  lies  bmried  wtthiii  the  nfiiltdl^  it 
Ripon.    It  came  aftdrwsHs  to  the  Aistabtes,  by  1ta3!mgt  iM  | 
bne  of  the  daughters  of  iSir  John  MTallorie.    T^Riaiii  AisllH|*^ 
Esq.  n^ajrried  Elizabeth,  dadgfatar  of  JFofan/  Earl  of  Bs«M,'l|  ^ 
whom  he  had  issue  a  son^  who  died  in  his  father's  life-tine^  ip-J 
sereral  daughters.    Among  the  latter  iNf^  Elizabeth;  ttaiAelll*! 
Charles  AUanson,  Esq.  and  Amie^  maitied  lb  WilKaai  LmiM|.J 
Esq.    The  Studley  estate  descended  to  Bfra.  ABailMi, 
her  deceasii,  in  March  1808,  it  d^oived  on  ber  ine<ie,  Miii  1M|  j 
rence,  who  is  n6w  the  owncir  of  thib  spltodid  projierty.  -  hi 

FOUNTAINS  ABBtY.  i  ■ 

This  celebrated  monartery  was  Mhdei  ibdiilftiM  mii 
year  1132,  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  oi^^,  m^dl 
introduced  into  England,  and  in  the  preceding  yeai^'l 
tablished  by  Walter  L'Espec,  at  Rtevaf,  or  Riigvaiii^!| 
ley.   'The  circumstances  whidi  gare  ris^  fSi  this  ( 
Fdunta!ni^,  are  thus  related  by  Button:  '"••T.c  , 

''  The  fame  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Cfelerclan  mittlil^^ 
abbey,  the  first  of  that  order  in  TorkrfUr^,  baff^  < 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  8t  Mary,  lA.VlliCi^'i 
inonks  there,  finding  too  great  a  rdaxatton  iH  fK) 
the  rules,  were  desirous  of  wit)virawhig  tbeaillftM  ^'i 
stricter  rules  observed  by  the  tiiionfii'  off  Rie^' 
their  abbot,  opposed  theii'  removal,  flia  being  a 

*  This  walk  is  seldom  shewn  to  tttioigta,  aad  ttA  writet  tf  ^frMsw 
did  not  see  it.  This  part  of  the  desctiptiou  b  tiwref6re  bonowMlhini  fo^ 
rer's  Hist,  of  Eipoo,  p.  9|0, 
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gpnmm^i  vtih^  «bb^y«  vfk^t^ufffmt  1%  A.  p.  ^^2,  Ike  33d  of 
Henry  I*  RMk«<4>  4he  prw,  went  to  Ifhfu^sUi^  Ar^hbiah^  of 
York,  to  desire  that  he  novH  ^isit  th.^  abbey,  apd  reyulate  yih^ 
mnM  amias  tl^esm,  aod  aasial  th^m  in  thfir  d?s\gA  ^f  ni^^rawing 
tbeanalvea. 

^'  The  d»y  of  visHiitioo  bftiiig  ^owe,  the  fjrdibis^op,  attended 
.hy  mny  grav^  and  dis^re^t  plergy^  <^<M3##  and  pther  religioi^s 
noi,  veal  lo  $lfc.  Mary's  Abbey,  vUthef  the  i^bl^t  had  cQnToke4 
SBFcifl  Immed  nen,  apd  a  laiiltitiide  of  oionl^.^om  di^ere^t  pafta 
fif  EagUud,  that,  by  their  aid  h^  piigM  9BIH^  ^h^  aichbiahop, 
if  veqiusil^  avd  conr^el  the  ioaole^co  of  those  brethren  that 
vmted  to  leave  the  abbey.  On  the  6|h  of  Oetober,  A.  D.  1 122, 
the  archbishop  arrir.ed  at  the  nooastery,  ^h^  ti)ie  al^t,  with  ^ 
HalUliide  of  monka»  oppoaed  his  ^trance  i^\o  the  chupter,  with 
aach  ^  niuaher  of  persona  as  attended  biiu ;  .w^erevpon  an  up* 
roar  enaned;  mi  the  anchbiahop,  after  int^dic^ng  \ke  cb\urpb 
find  aonka,  returned;  and  tbe  prior,  subprior,  a^  eleyen  monka, 
vifthdrew  themsejivea,  aQ4  were  joined  hy  JRol^ert,  a  mpnk  of 
Whitby,  who  Tent  aloi|g  witl^  them,  fti^  w^re  n^aintained  at  the 
archbiahop's  evpe^iae,  ^n  hia  o^n  house,  ipf  fde^ei^  weeks  and  five 
days. 

.  ''  The  abbot  aeni  hja  OQmplaint  j»$9ai^  the  ^chbjahoip,  and  t^e9e 
nonka,  to  the  king,  and  at  the  saine  time  to  the  bishops,  abbots, 
and  neighbouring  monasteries.  On  the  other  hand.  Archbishop 
ThnraMuB,  to  prevent  any  ill  cons^upuces  of  those  lettmi  firom  the 
idibot,  wrote  rt  hrge  to  WilUaia,  Ary^hbi^p  of  C>ut^rbury,  th^ 
ifoatol^I  legate,  ^ving  an  a^ple  a^CQnpi  of  the  whole  proceed* 
ingn,  and  of  the  nptivea  which  had  indi|ced  t)ie  monks  to  have 
jfeci^aa^  to  him  ibr  v^itbdrawii^g  tbemselvjes  fyoffy  their  aftbot  and 
monastery, .  where  they  thought  tl^ey  could  no  longer  continue 
with  %  aafe  ponficienc^,  fiB  jnot  ful^lling  the  4K^ies  of  thjdr  or* 
der. 

*'  .Tko  abbpt  did  not  cea^e  by  mesaiigea  to  persuade  the  with* 
dmwp  moQlgi  to  return  to  tl^eir  iiipnastery,  while  they  at  tho 
m«hop'a  bouse,  spent  most  of  their  time  in  fasting  and  prayer. 

2  Y  4  However^ 
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How6T«r«  two  of  Aen  were  prevailed  im  to  quit  the  f«el»  ead  ge 
IwdL ;  sad  yet  one  of  the  two  repentiiig,  soon  returned  to  ttoee 
who  were  for  a  more  strict  way  of  life. 

"  At  Christnas  the  archbishop  being  at  Bqpon,  assigned  to 
the  monks  some  land  in  the  patrimony  of  8t  Peter,  abont  three 
miles  west  of  that  place,  lor  the  erecting  of  a  monaatery.  The 
spot  of  ground  had  nerer  been  inhabited^  unless  by  wild  beasts, 
being  orergrown  with  wood  and  brambles,  lying  between  two 
steep  hills  and  rocks,  covered  with  wood  on  all  aidea,  more  prop<r 
for  a  retreat  of  wild  beasts,  than  the  hnman  speeies :  this  wis 
called  Skddale,  that  is,  the  vale  of  Shell,  a  rivnlet  mnniag 
throQgh  it  from  the  west  to  the  esatward  part  of  it;  the  ar^ 
biahop  also  gave  to  them  a  neighbonring  Tillage,  called  Sattoa. 
Richard,  the  prior  of  St  Mary's  nt  Yoric,  was  chosen  abbot  by  the 
monks,  being  the  first  of  this  monastery  of  Fonntahis,  with 
whom  they  withdrew  into  this  nncouth  desert,  without  any  home 
to  ahelter  them  in  that  winter  season,  or  provisions  to  subsist  oa ; 
but  entirely  depending  on  Divine  Providenoe.  There  stood  a 
large  elm  in  the  midst  of  the  vale,  on  which  they  pot  sons 
thatch  or  straw,  and  under  that  they  lay,  eat,  and  prayed,  tiie 
bishop  for  a  time  supplying  them  with  bread,  and  the  rivulet  with 
drink.  Part  of  the  day,  some  spent  in  making  wattles  to  erect  a 
little  oratory,  whilst  others  cleared  aome  ground  to  sBake  a  litde 
garden.'** 

*'  But  it  is  supposed,  that  they  soon  changed  the  ahelter  of 
their  elm  for  that  of  seven  yew  trees,  growing  on  the  dedivity  ef 
the  faill,  on  the  south  side  of  the  abbey,  all  yet  ataading  in  the 
year  1810,  except  the  largest,  which  was  blown  down  abont  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  They  are  of  an  extraordittary  site, 
the  trunk  of  one  of  them  is  twenty-six  feet  six  inches  in  circum- 
ference, at  the  height  of  three  feet  fh>m  the  ground.  And  they 
stand  80  near  each  other  as  to  form  a  cover  almost  equal  to  a 
thatched  roof.  ''  Under  these  trees  we  are  told  by  tradition,  the 
monks  resided  till  they  built  the  monastery,  which  seems  to  be 

veiy 

*  Bartoo*»  Honut.  Eboracea.  fol.  UU 
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nry  ffohthU,  if  we  eonaider  how  little  a  yiw4nt  faicmiMt  h 
a  yeur^  and  to  what  a  bulk  these  are  gtowii.  And  as  the  hiU 
aide  was  oovered  with  wood,  which  is  now  almoat  all  cat  dowa 
ecKcept  these  trees,  it  seems  as  if  they  were  left  standing  to  per- 
petuate  the  memory  of  the  monks'  habitation  there  doling  the 
trst  winter  of  their  rmdenoe  V 

This  rigwons  seaaen  being  passed,  the  monks  resolved  to  lot* 
low  the  mle  of  the  Cistercian  order,  which,  from  the  strictness  of 
its  regnlations,  and  the  frme  of  its  founder,  began  to  be  in  high 
repote  throoghont  Enrope. 

Saint  Bernard,  the  celebrated  feonder  of  this  order,  wan 
bom  in  the  year  1091,  at  the  town  of  Foonlaines,  in  Bnrgna- 
iyf.  His  lunily  wsa  noble,  but  from  early  yoath  leUgioii 
was  die  chief  object  of  his  attention.  In  the  year  IllS,  the 
twenty-second  of  his  age,  he,  with  thirty  of  his  companioni^ 
inspired  with  the  same  enthusiastic  devotion,-  took  the  SMinaatic 
habit  in  the  abbey  of  Citeaux,  where  Ste^ien  Harding,  an  Eng* 
lifthman,  was  abbot  Two  years  afterwards  he  wsa  sent  to  fenad, 
or  rather  to  regnlate  an  abbey  of  Cisterciaas,  which  had  lately 
been  establiahed  at  Clairvaax,  in  Champagne.  Having  ixed 
himself  ia  this  place,  he  was  soon  considered  as  the  foonder  and 
head  of  the  Cistercian  order,  which  became  ao  fiunona  nader  his 
regoktions,  that  he  left  at  his  death  700  monks  in  his  abbey  of 
Clairvaax ;  and  daring  his  life  saw  a  hundred  and  sixty  monas- 
teries planted  nnder  has  anspices  in  different  parts  of  Enrope. 
This  celebrated  monk  appeaia  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  great, 
but  eecentria  genius,  possessing  the  most  splendid  talents,  but 
strongly  tinctnied  with,  eathasiasm  %.  His  character  is  thus  de^ 
picted  by  the  President  Heaanlt  ''  It  waa  the  pecaliar  felicity 
gt  this  extraordinary  man  to  sway  the  human  mind :  one  moment 
ke  concealed  hiiMdf  ia  the  recesses  of  his  solitude,  the  neiLt  he 

shone 

*  Borton*»  Monaat  obi  supra, 
t  Du  Pin.    Cent  If. 
i  It  was  through  St.  Beratfd'a  eihorUtioiu«  that  the  lecond  crotade  to  ?«• 
lestine  was  ondertafceii. 
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Am^m  M  4km  -wmffM^mc^  •£  a^cotnl  s  sever  <uil  of  M  p^f, 
;t<«l  -ntHlMuft  '4  titte  .«r  piUie  chvacta ;  vad  deriving  U^m  }m 
ftnlDind  Bierit  ft  degree  of  eiftuiielion  8e|Nenqr  ie  ett  sMlkoiity. 
•Tfapeg^hilie  wee  ionly  e  poor  monk  of  Ckirveu^  he  eajeyed  mr 
yowcr  then  the  Abbefc  finder,  the  irst  aiiueter  of  Fiaaee;  end  he 
preserved  over  his  disciple  Pope  Eogeuiie  IIL  ••  iefleiiafr  tto 
^Ud  howwr  to  them  both  *.  St  ficroftid,  honeever,  vas  ne  greet 
yolilickb^  ihoQgh  eoaqiiceoiBa  lor  laaetity  aad  leeriing.  Hii 
eenheae  eie  oueter-pieQee.  M.  Henry  de  YakiBi,  the  eraenMl 
of  the  last  century,  preferred  them  to  a)l  the  diecenteiae  ef  the 
MBffieiitfl,  whether  Gneek  or  Lalio ;  and  kdeed  he  ia  styled  the 
4nitofthefalhenB.''t 

r  3aeh  is  the  piotwie  of  this  extraordinary  map,  ae  dnnm  bf  the 
Afefiideat  Henaok.  Pew  eiities,  however,  will  plaee  St.  Berawd 
JB4  level  with  Denosthenes  and  Cieero:  his  eloquence  wei 
eiAher  of  a  bold  and  impetaomi,  than  of  a  emrtigatod  style :  like 
4|D  irresistihle  torrent  if  earned  all  hef<»e  it,  and  erveprwhelaed  hit 
jndiioni,  giving  him  aninfliience  ov^  kings,  popes,  and  osnndl% 
iheb  AS  few  ^iher  pennms  ever  possessed  %, 
flb  this  extraoidinsry  nrnn  the  monks  of  FoaBtains  applied  §m 
s,  and  recAved  the  meet  fammrahle  aasFer.  With  their 
StBemand  dispatched  a  monk  of  his  mcuaskwy, 
named  Geoffi*ey,  e»ho  inetruoted  them  in  the  rales  of  the  eidv, 
and  eansed  them  to  bnttd  oottages  tb  serve  them  Inr  cdU  and  o^ 
iieee.  Their  niinfher  was  likewiee  incMsod  by  ten  prifsln  aad 
laymen,  who  joined  them;*  bnt  their  •possessions  were  not  en- 
laired,  nmr  had  they  any  other  sabeisteace  tha)i  what  wna  al- 
lowed 4hem  by  the  archbishop  ef  ¥eric.  Aad  that  year  pro- 
visions heiag  exotedingly  scarce,  they  were  redneed  to  anch 

nbaik 

*  The  first  nonastery  of  Cistercians  was  fouoded  by  Robert,  Abbot  of 
Molesroe,  in  Burgundj,  at  Citeau,  or  Cisterciunij  about  twenty  miles  from 
Dijon ;  but  St.  Bernard  baTtng  regulated  the  order^  If  commonly  reputed  its 
foDDder. 

+  Hen.  Abr^g^  Cbronol.  de  Hist,  de  Prance,  An.  tt45,  fltc 
t  Moftheim,  cap.  S,  sect  16.    Delarmes  Pontif.  Gugta.  Iff. 
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■lr»itsaiit9l)e'Q%1ig«d  to  feed  od  Ae  leaver  ef  tK^  slid  lieriNi 
gathered  itf  ihb  fkM»,  and  MM  mm  a  ritkte  salt.  * 
'  '^  At  tl)^  tkntfr a  straHgvreentitig  to  b^ a n^nel ^rf  breads  onijr 
hro  loaves  and  a  half  were^  fo««d  ht  all  tbe  nonksi  onoof  wbidi 
the  ablyot  eatisedto'be  given  teethe  straBger,  flnying,  <"Ood  would 
provide  fbt  them^"  wbkh  n^  aceefdiitgly  done*  For  imne^ 
diately  after  two  men  came  from  the  no^bovring  castle  of 
Knaresbroogb,  with  a*  carMoad  of  fioe  bread,  sent  by  EostaeoPilK 
jTohn^  who  h^d'been  informed  of  tlieir  great  want.  Thus  they 
I^sed  that  trnnmer  till  the  harvest,  when^  they  gati^red  sono 
small  stone.'*  f 

The  primitive  monka  of  Fountains  seem  to  have  been  inspired 
Wil9i  all  the  enthusiasm  of  St.  Bertiard,  the  chief  of  their  order. 
During  the  space  of  two  yean  they  had  suffered  bttdships  aU 
Aost  incredible,  with  a  patience  and  fihnness  that  must  excite  ad- 
iniiutioii.  At  length,  however,  they  w^ere  on  the  point  of  leaving 
the  place,  and  retiring  to  Clairvaux,  where  St.  Bernard  was  abont 
to  assi^  them  one  of  tfie  granges  of  his  abbey.  At  this  junetnre 
Hugh,  Dean  of  York,  fkHingaick,  ordered  himself  and  all  that  he 
had  to  be  carried  to  the  monastery  of  Fountains,  and  being  very 
fxch,  hiis  wealth  brought  great  relief  to  the  house. 

Not  long  after,  Serlo  and  Tosti,  two  canons  of  York,  both  very 
rich,,  devoted  themselves  and  their  weiJth  to  this  house.  Soon 
afterwilrdb,  Hs  possessions  were  considerably  augmented  by  the 
donation^  of  Serlo  de  Pembroke,  who  gave  the  village  of  Cayton, 
ftnd  those  of  Robert  de  Sartis,  a  knight,  and  Raganilda  his  wifb, 
consisting  of  the  town  of  Harlshows,  with  the  adjacent  fields,  and 
the  forest  ofWarksaL  To  these  were  also  added  the  grange  of 
Aldbrongh  and  its  appurtenances  %. 

The  reason  why  the  name  of  Fountains  was  given  to  this  ab- 
bey, 18  a  matter  of  some  doubt.    It  is  not  an  improbable  con- 
jecture, 

^  Borton's  Monast.  fol.  14f  • 

f  M6na8t.  obi  supra. 

'^Monasticon,  nbi  sopra. 
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jectore^  that  the  monks  might  think  it  eondndTe  to  thrir  honour, 
and  that  of  their  honne,  to  give  it  the  appdktion  of  the  place 
vhere  St.  Bernard  drew  hit  irat  breath.  This  <yiiiion  'n  also 
corrohorated  by  the  consideration*  that  no  remarkable  spriugs 
break  out  on  this  spot  wUoh  oonld  have  given  rise  to  this  iq^pd- 
kti<m.  Bnt  the  learned  and  ingenious  Historian  of  Craven  has 
given  another  derivation  of  the  word.  Skell,  the  rivniet  which 
washes  its  walls,  signifies  a  fountain,  and  he  observes,  that  the 
first  name  assigned  to  this  house,  was  the  Abbey  of  Skeldale.* 
But  the  monks,  who  always  wrote  in  Latin,  translaled  it "  Ds 
Fontibus,''  and  afterwards,  when  the  original  namawas  foigotteq 
it  was  translated  Fountains,  f 

After  receiving  so  many  rich  donations,  the  Abbey  of  Foun- 
tains began  to  flourish ;  bnt  it  soon  met  with  a  severe  calamity. 
William^  Archbishop  of  ,Y^,  being  deposed  about  A.  D.  1140, 
the  soldiers,  who  favoured  him,  came  to  Fountains  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seizing  Henry  Murdox,  the  abbot,  whom  tliey  considered 
as  principally  accessary  to  that  transaction ;  but  not  finding  bim 
there,  they  set  fire  to  the  monastery,  which,  with  abpnt  half  of  tht 
oratory,  was  totally  consumed  %• 

The  abbey,  however,  was  about  three  years  afterwards  refoond- 
ed,  and  in  1204,  the  foundations  of  the  church  were  laid,  and  some 
pillars  were  FGUsed,  John  de  Ebor  being  abbot  John  de  Pherd, 
the  next  abbot,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  carried  on  the 
work  with  great  expedition.  The  noble  structure  was  finished 
by  his  successor,  John  de  Cancia,  who  instituted  nine  altars  in 
the  church,  added  the,  painted  pavement,  and  built  the  new  cloister, 
the  infirmary,  and  a  house  for  the  entertainment  of  the  foar. 
This  abbot  died,  A.  D.  1245,  fitim  whence  it  appears,  that  this 

superb 

•  See  Camden's  observation  on  the  name  of  Hioderskell  Castle,  whtdi  be 

says,  was  fim  called  Hundred  Skell,  from  the  nomber  of  springs.    GflMoo*i 

Edit  fol.    Note,  Hinnerskell  Casile  stood  where  now  stands  Castle  Howard, 

t  Vide  Whit.  Hist.  Craven,  pb  16,  and  189. 

I  Leiandi  Coll.  3.  p.  108. 
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miperb  structnre,  the  grandeur  of  which  is  utiVL  seea  in  its  rains, 
was  beg^n  and  completed  within  the  space  of  leas  than  forty 
-years. 

Aboat  A.  D.  1294,  the  monks  of  Fountains  were  extremelj 
poor;  and  St.  John  de  Romaine,  Archhislwp  of  York,  certified  their 
distress  to  the  visitors  sent  from  Clainraux.  to  examine  the  state 
of  all  the  Cistercian  monasteries.  Whether  this  poverty  arose 
from  the  expense  of  their  buildings,  or  from  mismanagement,  is 
not  sufficiently  clear:  probably  it  was  owing  to  both  these 
causes. 

All  the  time  of  the  Scottish  invasions,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.  the  Abbey  of  Fountains  happily  escaped  that  total  destmc- 
tion  in  which  the  neighbouring  monastery  and  town  of  Ripon 
were  involved.  The  monks  of  Fountains,  however,  were  no  small 
suilerers  by  these  hostile  inroads.  The  produce  of  their  lands* 
and  many  of  their  houses,  were  destroyed,  in  consideration  of 
which  losses  they  obtained  firom  Edward  II.  an  exemption  from 
taxes.  By  an  inquisition  taken,  A.  D.  1363,  it  was  found  that 
many  of  their  grang^es  were  in  so  ruinous  a  state,  that  they  could 
not  be  repaired  *. 

This,  however,  was  not  of  long  continuance.    The  victorious 

reign  of  Edward  III.  secured  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom 

from  the  depredations  of  the  Scots.    The  monks  of  Fountains 

'  Abbey  were  in  such  repute  for  their  sanctity  as  to  attract  the 

notice  of  the  first  men  of  the  realm ;   and  many  of  the  great 

northern  barons  purchased,  with  immense  donations,  a  sepulture 

within  its  walls.    Amongst  these  benefactors,  was  the  ancient 

and  noble  fiimily  of  Percy,  two  of  the  most  illustrious  of  whom 

were  interred,  in  this  monastery.;  the  first  of  these  was  William 

de  Percy,  father  of  Maud,  Couutcss  of  Warwick,  the  other  was 

Henry  de  Percy,  who  held  a  principal  command  under  Edward  I. 

in  his  wars  in  Scotland,  aiid  was  made  governor  of  Galway  and 

Aire,  A.  D.  1296,  aud  also  invested  by  that  prince  with  the 

Earldom  of  Carrick. 

This 

•  Bleu  ait  Eboracpus.  fol.  143. 
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This  BoUenmi  Sid,  A. D.  1315;  ani  was  intcfvad  WoKib 
gmt  altar,  in-'EMiBtaiBs  Abbay '*^.  Pcqraa  aad  kings  Bemedta 
emulate  one  another  in  granting  to  the  monks  privileges  and  in- 
mnnitida.  The  Arohfaiakaps  af  Yavk  constant};  iavoared  tiiem. 
andnoUea enriched  them  by  aanf ledmiatioaa.  Fomitaiaa  Abbey 
thus  became  oBe*of  the  richest  and  most  flonriahii^  monasteriei 
in  these  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  poasesaiona  of  this  wealthy 
•houae  stretched  firoin  tire  foot  of  Pinnigant  to  the  boundaries  of 
^t.  Wilfrid,  af  Ripon,  without  interruption,  f  Foantains  F^ 
still  retains  the  name  of  its  ancient  possessors :  all  the  high  pas- 
tares  from  thence  to  Kihisey  were  ranged  by  their  flopks  and 
licrds.  Kilasey  and  OcMostone  were  their  pr^erty;  the  com- 
mona  of  the  ktter  joined  oB:l>i[etiieEdale;  and  all  tliia  ?sl9»  ^ 
Ketherdale,  had  been  eariy  bestowed  npoo  them,  down  to  Brim- 
.kam,  whieh  tooohed  on  the  iajnediate  demeaaea  of  the  heoae. 
Their  lands  in  Craven  eontaiaed  within  a  ciog^fen^e,  a  hnndrel 
square  miles,  ar  sixty-fonr  thooaaad  acres,  on  a  very  modeials 
eompntation  t- 

During  the  spttce  of  several  centuries,  the  monka  ^f  the  Gister* 
cian  order  maintained  their  high  reputation  for  aaselity ;  and 
'many  of  the abbota of  Faaatains,  weremettof  eaaaideiable leara- 
ling  and  piety.  But  they  appesr  to  have  beea  at  Imgth  eorrupidi 
by  wealth  and  luscary.  William  Thirake,  their  thirty-aeveittb  sM 
exhibited  a  remarkable  lastance  of  degeneracy  from  that  evai|g!sli- 
cal  apirit  which  had  distingnished  so  maay  of  his  predecessors. 
'  Being  aocuaed  by  the  manka  of  theft  and  sacrilege,  in  atesliBg 
laad  aelliag  certain  rich  ornaments  befenging  to  the  abbey,  sad 
(ftlao  of  casting  the  wood,  cattle,,  and  pnpfita,  he  waa  expdle4> 
and  afterwarda  hanged  at  Tybnin  in  the  year  1537.  He  wss  sac- 
ceeded  by  Maimadake  Bradley,  the  thirty-eighth^  aad  last  abbot, 
aAo  annendered  the  monastery  in  1540,  aaudobtasaed  a  peasioa. 

of 

*  Dagd.  Baron.  1.  p.  27S. 

t  Ah  extent  of  aboTe  thirty  miles. 

%  Whitaker's  Hist  Craveo,  p.  589.  &c. 
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of  a  kiiikei  pMf^K  per  «mnl«K«  liie  levemm  of  thin  hoine 
<iiio— ted  gt  the  iMiiinhrtiin;  to  M8Leiiw  Sii  pef  tniiini,  hj  Dog^ 
dak'B  iiGCMnt,  or  to  10991.  Os.  HA  aocording  to  SpooA';i  but 
BttrtoB»  on  tho  lutfaMitj^  of  aneient  M98.  in  the  fcmmdoo  of 
Mr.  Mettongcr,  eomp«Mo  them  at  not  Ust  than  llddl.  18o.  l{iL 
per  oinaiii.  Hm  site  of  this  oMoy,  with  a  very  eobtiieraUo 
port  of  the  eotateo  thereto  brfoa^ng,  was  sold  h3^  Kitig  Henry 
VIII.  to  «ir  Richard  GreBhom,  who  agaia  loU  them  to  Sir  »U^ 
phea  Proctor,  one  of  the  esqaires  to  King  Janes  1.  The  dsMgh* 
Isr  add  iieirsss  of  Sir  Stephen  broaght  them  to  John  Messenger, 
fisq.  of  «De  of  whose  descendants  the  lAbey  was  parehaoed  by 
Williaa  Aialebie,  Esq.  who  annexed  it  to  hk  pleasaie  gioaada» 
of  which  it  forms  a  meet  striking  and  magnifieent  onmnient. 

Descending  the  hill  from  the  Gothic  Beat,  whers  the  mias  of 
the  monaat^  first  strike  tlie  view,  the  toarist  is  eondooted  along 
the  maigin  of  the  riTnlet,  tlie  abbey  atili  appearing  with  addition*' 
al  giandenr  on  a  nearer  approach.  Oa  crossing  the  moaldeting 
arches  of  a  bridge,  he  finds  himself  at  the  entrance  of  these 
beaoti^  nuM,  the  iaost  perfect  remain  of  a  monastic  edifice^ 
perhaps,  now  to  be  seen  in  EiighLnd.  No  depredation  has  been 
wantonly  committed  on  the  sacred  pile :  time  alone  has  broaght 
it  to  its  present  state :  it  has  iallen  by  a  gentle  decay*  Witheat  amy 
violent  o4Niyalsioa.  Bailt  in  the  awfet  elegant  style  of  Gothic 
architectare,  the  tower  and  all  the  walls  are  yet  standing,  the 
roof  alone  being  gone  to  ruin. 

The  Abbey  of  Poontaifls,  with  all  its  offices  and  appendages, 
occnpted  ten,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  twelve  acres  of  ground, 
of  which  about  two  acres  are  covered  by  the  present  rains. 

The  length  of  the  church  is  351  feet,  and  that  of  the  transept 
186  feet.t  The  great  tower  at  the  north  end  of  the  transept,  is 
166  feet  6  inches  high,  and  twenty-four  feet  square.  It  is  very 
ferfeot,  and  finely 'proportioned;  and  by  Ita  remarkabte  situation, 

given 

•  Wiltia'  Hist.  Abbeys,  ap.  Barton's  Monast  Eburaceni.  fol.  fill, 
t  At  the  top  of  the  north  cornet  window  of  the  tcsaiept,  is  an  ansel  hulding 
a  scroll,  with  the  date  IS83. 
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l^iTw  an  uttoommaii  itfftb  of  pktareif m  niigiifieeBoe  Id  erery 
view  of  the  ruiwk  The  cutaimMnbalntory  immediitely  bdunl 
the  altar,  is  132  feet  hmg,  and  36  feet  broad.  Into  this  pliee 
only  the  pruiei|»al  tenons  of  the  honse  were  admitted.  Near  tlie 
tesseUated  paTsmentof  thealtar,  lies  a  stone  eoffin,  in  which  it  is 
said  that  Lord  Henry  Petey  was  boried  in  the  year  1316.  Aad  is 
a  chapel  to  the  left,  is  a  broken  stone  tguit  in  eomplete  anMisr, 
said  to  represent  one  of  the  Earb  of  Mowbray,  having  the  anas 
of  Mowbray  senlptared  on  the  shield. 

TIU  iViave,— presents  a  miyestic  specimen  of  the  Gothiestylesf 
architectnro  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  Its  width  is  nixty^&Te  feet; 
and  the  eastern  part  displays  great  lightness  and  elegance,  eqie- 
cially  in  the  magnifleent  arch  9i  the  great  east  window.  The 
whole  churdi  may  be  esteemed  one  of  the  pnrest  models  now  ex- 
jlant  of  the  simple  and  mijestic  style  which  prevailed  at  the  above- 
mentioaod  period,  and  in  the  sncceeding  roign  of  Edward  I. 

The  chapter-hoBse  is  84  feet  in  length,  and  42  feet  in  breadth. 
Hero,  as  well  as  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  nave,  and  in  therefec* 
lory,  wero  anciently  a  nnmber  of  columns  of  black  marble  spotted 
with  white.*  In  the  years  1790,  and  1791,  the  chq^ter-hooie 
was  cleared  of  the  rubbish,  when  several  tomb-stones  of  the  ab- 
bolB  wero  diseoverod.  The  floor  has  been  a  tessellated  pavesKal 
of  various  designs.  The  tomb-stones  aro  much  brd^en,  and  the 
inscriptions,  ao  deboed,  that  two  only  remain  legible,  vis. 

Hie  Reqeieicit  OominiM  Johannes 

X  Abbat  de  Fontibnt 
Qui  obiit  VIII  Die  Dccembris 

And 

Hie  Requieicit  Dominas  Johanoet, 

XII.  Abbfts  de  Fontibiis. 

This  tenth  abbot  was  John  de  Ebor,  who  began  to  build  the 
present  abbey ;  and  the  twelfth  was  John  de  Cauda,  who  com« 

pleted 

*  Bmtott*t  Monsft  feL  lit,  on  the  aaUiorit^  of  MSS.  in  the  penemoa  of 
Mr.  Ifessenger. 
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j>leM1h«{Mieifl  *itliiMi,  mid  diadintlie  t^^^lSML  Th«tf 
coffins*  were  of  ftone,  covered  with  two  coiuiee  of  slstee  wall 
oemeiited  together,  ahont  eighteen  inches  below  the  pavement. 
The  tomb-stones,  which  are  of  greif  marble  mixed  with  spar,  are 
laised  only  a  few  inchea  above  the  pavement.  Over  the  chapter* 
hoaM»  nrin  tho  MhMy,  and  the  scriptorium  where  the  nnidu  need 
fts  ir¥iWs  thii  btiiMing  iqppeais  to  have  been  anpported  by  ten  pil* 
Ian  of  gfef  mai%le,  the  basements  of  which  are  yet  remainisg. 

The  refhcforyi  or  dhilug  tdtm,  fa  1€9  feet  long,  and  45  feel 
brood.  Otf  otte  sidis  fa  the  reaAng  galleiy,  whan  Ijhe  seriptotetf 
Hrere  read  to  the  menka  Aarfaf  their  meafa. 

'f  h»  elMrtero^are  tt  fm%  eiilenlef  etn^ghl  vmlts  MO  foH  long» 
faid'dabMd,  divided  length-woya  by  nineteen  pillars,  eadi  of 
which  brttttches  Into  el ght  itbe  at  the  top,  which  diverge  and  i»tft«> 
sect  each  other  on  the  roof,  forming  the  most  curions  arches. 
Near  to  one  end  is  a  large  stgne  bason.six  feet  in  diameter. 

The  dormitory— fa  over  the  cloisters,  and  of  the  same  di- 
mtSfti^na  r  snder  the  steps  hading  to  it  is  the  porters'  lodge. 
Withm  n  ftw  yard*  are  the  ruins  of  the  spartments  occupied  by 
th^abbirtn. 

The  ]ifitih0lH-'fa  chi^  remarkable  for  its  two  spacious  and 
aulionaly  atehed  fiisMpfaces^  each  of  which  fa  about  fifteen  feet 
wide** 

The  doiatev  gaiden— fa  120  feet  square,  and  is  planted  with 
ahrabg  and  <tf.»rgr&ens. 

Beiddea  the  large  ruins  here  described,  there  are  seen,  in  va^ 
tiou  parta  aneng  the  (rees  and  ahrubs,  detached  fragments  of 
Hm  qpf  eildai^  to  thin  celabrated  monastery. 

FUUNTAIWa*  BAtLi 

laakonKtwobnndMyardato  the  weat  of  the  abbey^  and  waa 
bom  Mt  of  itv  mina  hy^Sk  Stepl^  Ph)ctor.  It  has  nothing 
wilith^r  of  nole  except  the  chapel,  in  whioh  fa  a  curioualy  oma- 
manfed'  •hiffliiey«»|ieea^  lepresi&nttng  the  judgment  of  Sobmoou 
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In  the  itftiiied  glass  of  the  windown,  %t0  a 
bearings. 


8KELLDALE, 

txtends  sevend  miles  above  Foimtaiiis'  Abbey^  and  still  appeals 
lA  all  its  romantic  beaniiea ;  about  a  mile  liigber  up  is  the  TiUage 
of  Aldfieldy  irbich  desenres  to  be  bettei?  knovo  lor  m^diriast 
eriten.  The  springs  are  aitnalad  on  the  sonthem  side  of  the 
tale,  irbtchis  riohly  elothed  with  wood:  nfine  treat  stream  ivBi 
between  tbem,  and  a  channing  apring  of  fresh  ivatea  issnes  with* 
in  a  few  yards,  lliis  spa  is  visited  in  sammer  by  gieat  nspbeit 
of  eonntry  people,  who  scarcely  ever  fail  of  finding  reUsf,  tnall 
eases  to  which  the  ose  of  siilphoreeus  waters  are  adapted, 

BACKFALL, 

Which,  as  well  as  FountaiDs'  Abbey,  is  the  property  of  Mns 
Laurence,  is  seven  miles  north-west  from  Ripon.     The  name  it 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Hag,  a  witch,  and  fidl,  a  descent,  i.e. 
tlie  witches  valley.     There  is  no  situation,  indeed,  which  saper* 
stition  might  more  easily  mark  out  for  the  supposed  resertof 
hags  and  fairies,  and  all  the  invisible  beings  created  by  fancy, 
than  this  deep,  sequestered,  and  gloomy  vale :  nor  can  any  place 
bo  more  admirably  calculated' to  attract  the  altentioh  of  those 
who  are  deliglited  by  a  view  of  romantic  scenery.    A  small  rim- 
M  risings  at  some  distance,  runs  into  a  deep  wo6dy  glen,  aad 
forms  at  the  entrance  three  or  four  small  pooh ;  and  in  issaiog 
out  of  them  makes  as  many  cascades  judiciously  varied  in  their 
forms.    It  then  flows  with  precipitancy  to  the  river  Ure,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dale,  rushing  over  rocks  and  heaps  of  stones,  which 
tfbstrnctits  passage,  and  make  a  number  of  water-fidls  diffisreot 
in  magnitude  and  form.    On  the  right  rises  a  very  steep  Ull  co' 
veredwith  und^^ood,  through  which  is  seen  a  beaatilbl  csscade. 
On  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  a  most  pictnrsaqne  ntuation,  stsads  sa 
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iiltfctftl  min,  called  Mowbray  Castle. '  On  ilie  left^  a  irinding 
walk  under  a  shade  of  lofty  trees  growing  on  a  steep  bank,  leads 
to  Fisher's  Hall,  a  small  octagonal  room  bnilt  of  petrified  substan- 
ces formed  by  several  springs  in  the  grounds,  and  snmmnded  by 
hanging  wood.    Here  opens  a  view  of  the  river  Ure,  foaming  in 
fine  wai  Taried  cascades,  shaded  with  lofty  trees,  and  tbrming  a 
sesne  exceedingly  grand  and  sublime.    A  charming  arrangement  * 
of  wattes  through  landscapes  that  cannot  be  excelled  in  the  pic- 
turesque beauties  of  wild  and  yariegated  nature,  lead  to  several  * 
romantie  ailnations  in  pleasing  snceession,  and  at  length  to  (he 
summit  of  a  rook,  called  Mowbray  point,  where  a  building  is 
erected  to  represent  a  rain.    From  this  commanding  eminence  the 
proq^ecta  are  grand  and  extensive.    ''  Here''  says  Mr  Gilpin, 
"  Nature  hath  wrought  with  her  broadest  pencil :  the  parts  are 
ample,  the  composition  perfectly  correct :   I  scarcely  remember 
any  where  an  extensive  view  so  full  of  beauties,  and  so  free  from 
IkultB.''     Near  at  hand  the  variegated  valley,  the  river  confined 
between  its  rocky  banks  and  bordered  by  impending  hills,  with 
a  number  of  villages,  and  brms,  compose  a  beautiful  assemblage. 
The  dMtant  objects  also  form  a  prospect  which  may  be  ranked 
>  among  the  finest  in  England.    In  the  firont  are  the  whole  range  of 
Ibe  Hambleton  hiUs,  and  the  town  of  Thirske,  with  an  extensive 
and  finrtile  country  intervening:  towards  the  right  areGilling  and 
Craike  Castle,  the  cathedral  of  York,  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  and  the  Wolds  in  the  East  Riding,  forming  the  bounchu'ies 
of  the  Tftew,  while  towards  the  left  the  mountain,  called  Rosebeny 
Topping,  is  distinctly  seen  at  the  distance  of  forty-five  miles ;  and 
the  prospect  terminates  among  the  rugged  heights  of  the  eastern 
mooni.     But  no  description  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  these 
enchsntiog  scenes,  which  must  be  viewed,  in  order  to  be  justly 
appreciated*. 

,  .     ...■'■«,.      .  ,         ««  Nature  here 

IWftotoh'd,  as  io  ber  prime,  and  play'd  at  will  her  virgin  faacies, 

VTild  aboTe  rule  or  art,  and  beauteous  formed, 

A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  yieir."  Miitom. 

2  Z  2  Within 

*  For  a  more  detailed  deicriptioa,  see  Farrer'r  Hitt.  Ripoo>  p.  9S3>  &c. 
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Withi«  tboni  a  mile  of  HMkfaU,  fOid  iUii«  «ile8  frcHp  IUpM» 
09  the  estate  of  the  iUgh(  Hoaour^JHe  ImA  Grmfky,  ^re  8nm« 
ham  Cng$,  one  of  the  moat  aatoaiahiiig  na/tiiral  emioaitiea 
that  can  b#  conoeive4«  The  tef  ne'  which  opona  to  the  view, 
00  approaching  tboa^  recka,  is  ao  avfiiU^r  ipagaifiofnt^  and 
radely  pietureaqiie,  as  to  aaloniah  every  beboUar,  This  extia* 
ordinary  work  of  Nature,  cof  era  no  leaa  a  apace  than  fcrty 
acree,  and  exhtbita  the  meat  atriking  view  of  ber  wild  and  lOMal* 
thrated  grandeur. 

**  From  the  towering  aommita  of  these  rocks,  immoise  firag* 
menis  appear  to  have  been  precipitated  and  hvrled  to  a  ocai- 
siderable  diatance,  othera  hanging  by  trifling  points,  and  pro- 
jectiag  considerably  over  the  baae,  threaten  to  cmah  the  trem- 
bling viaitaut  Two  rocka,  each  above  ten  yards  square,  have 
been  completely  disunited,  leaving  an  area  at  least  Ibur  feet  wide; 
tbey  exhibit  po  exact  a  correspondence  of  parts  as  to  coaviaos 
the  observer,  that  tliey  once  fiurmed  a  solid  masa,  and  can  oaly 
have  been  left  in  their  present  state,  by  somo  violent  and  tiesMa* 
dons  convulsion  of  Nature^ 

''  The  rocldug  stones  constitute  one  of  the  moat  striking  ob> 
jects  of  this  surprising  scene ;  they  are  formed  by  n  rock,  won 
by  the  attacks  of  wind  and  rain,  to  an  obtuse  point  at  the  centctv 
which  rests  on  the  plain  sur&ce  of  another :  of  these,  the  two 
largest  are  calculated  to  weigh  above  100  fona  eacb^  and  can  be 
put  in  motion  with  ease  by  the  hand;  time  will  perhapa  give  to 
other  detached  masses  the  same  surprising  power  of  rocking,  as 
they  are  composed  of  a  very  finable  kind  of  grif*  * 

In  these  rocka  are  many  cylindrical  aperturea  of  diffiBrsnt  di- 
ameters ;  some  entirely  perforate  the  mass :  othera  penetrate  only 
a  few  feet    But  two  of  them  called  the 

CANNON  ROCKS, 

Are  very  remarkable.     They  are  entirely  peribrated.    The  dia- 
meter of  their  peiforations  is  about  one  foot,  and  nearly,  if  not 

exaetlj 

*  Fantf'i  Hist  Ripon,  p.  290. 
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Exactly  nniform  from  end  to  end.  One  of  them  penetrates  throngh 
a  hnge  mass  of  rock :  the  lower  ^nd  6f  the  aperture  is  easily 
accessible  :  the  other  extremity  opens  on  the  opposite  side,  where 
the  perpendicnlar  crag  rises  to  a  terrilBc  height,  atfd  is  consequent* 
ly  of  difficult  access,  and  invisible  to  a  spectatoir  at  the  bottom. 
Ing^enioas  Writers  and  tourists  dider  greatly  in  their  conjectures 
concerning  these  wpndcrflil  works,  some  imagining  that  this  Cha- 
otic scene  was  one  of  the  sacred  places  of  the  Sroids,  and  that 
these  perforations  in  the  rocks  were  made  for  delivering  their  ora* 
cles,  as  no  place  seems  better  adapted  to  the  solemn  and  tremen- 
dous mysteries  of  their  religion,  while  the  opinion  is  rejected  by 
others  as  not  sufficiently  supported  by  historical  eridence.  The 
historian  of  Knaresbrongh,  in  describing  this  Cannon  rock,  says, 
**  To  a  person  stationed  on  this  side,  Che  voice  of  another  placed 
at  the  mouth,  or  lower  extremity  of  the ''cylinder,  sounds  most 
dismally,  and  as  if  it  issued  from  the  very  centre  of  the  cliiP 
Immtidiately  above  this  orifice  of  the  cyfinder,  and  on  the  very 
summit  of  the  roek,  are  two  small  grooves  about  two  feet  asunder, 
and  of  equal  dimensions :  they  are  perfectly  circular,  of  about 
two  inches  in  width,  and  the  same  in  depth  ;  and  might  serve  for 
the  insertion  of  two  pedestals  or  props,  which;  it  is  not  improbable, 
may  formerly  have  supported  the  figure  of  some  oracular  Idol; 
for  these  tubes,  which  are  internally  rugose,  were  capable  of  aug- 
menting the  sound  of  the  voice,  and  giving  its  tone  a  degree  of 
almost  supernatural  vehemence  and  terrible  solemnity;  and  by 
the  artful  management  of  the  Druid  priests  might  occasionally 
become  instruments  for  the  promulgation  of  oracular  decrees/'* 
Here  is  also,  among  these  chaotie  fragments  of  convulsed  nature, 
a  rock  of  a  very  singular  shape,  which  Mr.  Hargrove  supposes 
to  have  been  a  rock-idol,  or  a  stone  consecrated  to  some  principal 
deity.  It  is  forty-six  feet  in  circumference,  and  seems  to  have 
been  separated  from  the  adjoining  rock.  The  pedestal,  on  which  it 
rests,  is  at  the  top  only  one  foot  by  two  feet  seven  inches.  The  marks 

2Z3  sf 

*  Hargro?t*s  HUt.  Knareibrouchi  p.  355. 
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of  the  tool  are  visible  in  many  placet,  partiedariy  on  IIm  baac  af 
the  pedeatal,  which  baa  been  shaped  into  a  polyg^on,  approaehiiig 
towards  a  hexagon,  hot  part  of  the  aidea  haa  been  de&oed  by  time. 
Mr.  Hargrove  oonaiders  the  hazardona  undertaking  of  shaping 
tliis  rock  and  pedestal,  as  a  proof  that  the  Dmida  had  bobm 
knowledge  of  mechanism,^  and  gives  a  refcienoe  to  the  thud  vo- 
lume of  the  Archaiologia  in  aupport  of  hia  opinion.  He  then 
concludes  with  these  words,  "  that  this  waa  a  plaee  aet  apart  for 
the  celebration  of  religious  rites,  during  the  dark  agea  of  pagin 
superstition,  there  can  be  little  doubt;  from  the  great  number  of 
tumuli  seen  here,  similar  in  situation  to  thoae  near  SUmeheage, 
within  view  of  the  place  of  solemn  meeting,  kc"* 

The  historian  of  Ripon  acknowledges  the  fitness  of  the  place  for 
Druidical  mysteries,  but  contends  that  the  fact  of  4ta  i^propria* 
tion  tQ  this  use  rests  on  no  evidence.  In  speaking  of  the  Cannon 
rocks,  he  says  ''  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Druids  made 
use  of  this  (perforation,)  to  deliver  their  delusive  oracles  to  the 
credulous,  pagans,  and  certainly  no  place  could  be  more  suitable 
to  the  performance  of  their  mysteries  and  deceptiona;  and  sounds 
issuing  from  the  centre  of  the  cliff  might  be  so  modulated,  as  to 
occasion  sensations  of  fear  and  amazement  in  the  listening  attend* 
ants.  The  forms  of  the  detached  rocks,  and  the  rude  figures  some 
of  them  exhibit,  are,  however,  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  hand 
of  nature.  The  supposed  Druidical  circles  exist  only  in  imagina* 
tion ;  and  there  appear  few  grounds  of  belief  that  this  scene  of 
grandeur  and  sublimity  has  ever  been  dedicated  to  the  celebratioa 
of  religious  rites.'' f  Such  is  the  difference  of  opinions  concern* 
ing  the  appropriation  of  this  place  to  Druidical  worship ;  and  it 
may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  question  can  never  obtain  a  satis- 
factory solution. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  astonishing  scene,  is  a  house  witli 
suitable  ofHces.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1792,  by  the  Right 
.  Hod.  William  Lord  Grantley,  the  noble  proprietor  of  the  estate^  for 

the 

*  Hargove's  Hist.  Knaresbroagb,  p.  358. 
t  )?«rrfr'sHMt.Ripon,p.n9. 
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thi  MooamodaliM  of  eompiay  mortug  to  tiew  this  otijpeiidoiio 
wwk  of  Mtoro.^ 
Within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Brimham  Crags,  on  the  left 
of  the  road  leaduig  toRipon,  is Loid  Grantley'a beatttiful 
hko  in  a  long  and  deep  fale,  ineloeed  with  high  ridges  of  roek» 
Woods  rise  on  each  side  in  irregular  swells,  tiU  the  rocky  de, 
dhrity  of  the  SMNuitains  preelndes  the  ^wth  of  trees;  but  wild 
phnta  find  support,  and  climb  even  to  tiiesnmmit  of  the  »aggy 
fvsaiplees.  The  whole  is  seen  to  great  advantage  where  the  dale 
ozpaads  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  shews  a  fine  cascade  rush* 
ng  over  the  pndpitoos  doolivity* 


NEWBY  HALL, 

The  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Grantham,  is  about  four 
miles  sottth-east  from  Ripon,  and  three  miles  nearly  west  from 
Bonmghbridge.  This  mansion  is  built  of  brick :  it  stands  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Ure,  and  commands  a  fine  prospect  over  a  fer- 
tile and  well  cultivated  country  ahnost  as  &r  as  York.  The  situ- 
mtion  was  chosen,  and  the  structure  designed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  abont  the  year  1 705.  The  house  is  of  an  elegant  construc- 
tion, and  the  pleasure  grounds  are  laid  out  with  the  most  correct 
taste. 

The  portico,-*has  on  each  side  the  figure  of  a  dog  in  Portland 
atone  :  these  are  said  to  be  copies  of  the  celebrated  dog  of  Alci- 
biades  at  Dunoombe-park ;  and  they  are  extremely  well  executed. 

The  Entrance  Hall— is  adorned  with  an  excellent  organ,  on 
the  front  of  which  is  a  Faun,  holding  a  syrinx :  above  stands  a 
lion,  with  a  Cupid  seated  on  his  back,  playing  on  a  lyre,  and  the 
bsrmony  seems  to  divest  the  royal  beast  of  his  natural  ferocity. 
Over  the  fire-place  is  a  picture  of  St  Margaret^  by  Annibal  Ca- 
racci.    Here  is  also  a  fine  landscape,  with  a  large  groupe  of  cat* 

2Z4  tie 

•  Brinhms  olim.  BrialMfD  belonged  to  the  monks  of  Pountmim*  Abbey. 
bei^  grvited  to  tbero  by  tbe  Mowbray^.    Burton's  Monut.  foL  a55. 
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The  9wt\w^  ie  Ivtity  feel  iquere^  ibwmt^  wM  ft  ^hM« 
Bey*^ieee  tad  table  of  Bgjr^pltiaii  gaanake*  Over  tk*  ehkanqh 
piece  18  a  full  length  portrait,  by  Bifliela  Battoot,  ef  WiUiaa 
Weddeli  Esq.  vhan  at  Home,  peiatuig  ^  a  ftlataa  of  CbofMBi. 
In  thie  room  aro  also  porteiUiof  Thanaa^lheAMl^  jOrtuHhaB^ 
end  his  lady,  patniftd  a  Vieana^  and  of  thb  kiie  LdTd  (i«ii|hMn 
by  Sir- lea.  Reynoldik 

The  Library— is  of  the  same  dittenaMi^  a&4  ooB|aiM  m  tala« 
aUe  collection  of  booka,  with  a  picture  of  Apollo  rewarding  poe* 
try,  and  a  portrait  of  the  late  W.  Weddel,  Eaq*  by  Staveley. 

The  Dining  Rooi|ii*-is  sixty  feel  by  twenty.  The  ceiling  is 
anpported  by  four  elegant  fluted  pillars  with  enriched  Coriathiaa 
capitals,  divided  into  oompartmeiits,  and  superbly  "painfsd  with 
subjects  of  ancient  mythology. 

The  Drawing  Room-^ts  forty  fbet  by  twenty-silt,  ahd  is  hung 
with  tapestry  of  the  famous  Gfobefin's  mannlaetory  hi  Paris,  which 
for  richness  and  beauty  cannot  be  excelled.  This  wonderAil  imi- 
tation of  nature  by  art,  excites  the  admhtiiton  of  erery  behoMer. 
The  subjects  are  Venus  rising  out  of  the  sea;  Vetrus  requesting 
Vulcan  to  complete  the  arms  of  Ehieas ;  Vertumnni  and  Pomona; 
and  Diana  and  Endymion.  There  are  also  two  pier  glasses  eight 
feet  long,  aud  five  feet, broad,  and  under  each  on  a  aupeti  fialne^ 
is  a  large  table  of  the  most  beantifn!  Verd  Antique.  Th^  ceiling 
is  divided  by  cornices  elegantly  wrought  and  richly  gilt  into  com* 
partments,  in  which  are  the  four  seasons ;  Diana  accompanied  by 
nymphs ;  yenns  and  the  graces  ;  and  Phaeton  attended  by  the 
Boars ;  all  exquisitely  painted. 

The  Antichamber— exhibits  a  rich  ornamental  display  of  stucco 
work  with  decorations,  painted  by  Mt.  WilKamson>  an  artist  of 
Ripon. 

The  Great  Staircase — is  adorned  with  two  colnmns  of  the  most 
beautiful  marbh^  with  pilaster^  of  th|^  samfi^  b^bii|4.  yfMk.^^^ 
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iarfdl  MidgillfiMui^  *  tiUe  of  fiitOkit' Jan^er  of 
htge  iii«flB>i»?i'.  AkoTt  this  it  m  pietara  of  JadMh  theving^  tho 
hood  of  HdoferaM  to  the  ptopbw  b  j  Galobresi.  On  each  side  » 
m  bptto  relkfo^^OBO  raprMoiitng  iiDtoiuiiiis  Pim,  and  the  other 
tho  tnoa^  of  A«roliaii»  where  the  telebrsted  Zenobm>  Queea 
of  Mmyra,  mm  led  a  o^tife  in  oh«ia>  ef  geld. 

The  aMe  hed«-rooM,  ie  M  feet  eqoare,  and  hung  with  IniKan 
fffBt,  en  vUch  hirda^  flewew>  aad  Mtage>  are  represented  itt 
the  Best  Utely  aod.brmitiil  eokufa:  on  eaoh  tide  ia  a  dieaaiiig 
foom,  fitted ap  in  the saoMelegant anmier. 

The  statue  gallery,  ooneitta  of  a  suit  of  thiee  apartments  s  thoee 
glthe  tve  ettds  aie  t^narae,  the  middb  one  is  a  rotanda  crowned 
nith  m  dQ«it>  frett  y/kUk  it  receiret  ita  Kght  This  repository  ex« 
#itflt  the  adadntiolk  of  all  ooneeitaenrs,  the  colleotion  of  stataea^ 
hmU,  dBO.  heiDgi  one  of  the  heat  in  the  kingdom.  Among  theee  may 
be  chiefly  remarked  an  antique  whole  length  otatae  ef  Apollo  recline 
ing  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  after  having  destroyed  the  serpent 
Python ;  a  small  muse;  a  Silenus;  a  bust  of  Hercules,  placed  on  a 
tripod,  decorated  with  three  basso  relievos  representing  various  fi- 
gures of  Bacchantes;  A  boy  laughing,  with  a  bird's  nest  in  his  hand, 
very  fine ;  a  Dacian  king ;  Epicurus ;  Galatea ;  Geta ;  a  bust  of  Sep- 
timus Sevenis ;  Ganymede  offering  a  small  bird  to  an  eagle ;  a 
Bnitas;  a  very  fine  statue  of  Minerva;  a  bust  of  Jupiter;  a  fi- 
gure  representing  the  four  elements;  a  negro's  head;  a  Faustina; 
busts  of  Minerva,  Apollo,  Alexander  the  great,  and  Augustus ; 
a  bust  of  XTilliam  Weddel,  Esq. ;  on  an  antique  tripod,  by  Note* 
kens,  small  statues  of  Bacchus  and  Mercury ;  a  bust  of  Lucille ; 
»  bust  of  young  Brutus;  a  remarkably  large  antique  sarcopliagu9 
of  veined  marble,  grey  and  white,  nine  feet  iu  length,  five  feet 
in  height,  and  three  feet  in  width,  the  content  is  said  to  be  214  gal- 
Ions.  It  rests  on  four  large  feet,  representing  the  paws  of  a  lion, 
with  a  lion's  head  sculptured  above  each  of  them.  It  is  said, 
that  when  this  extraordinary  sarcophagus  was  found,  it  contained 
tome  remains  of  a  human  skeleton,  enclosed  in  a  sheet  of  silver. 
Here  are  atoo  two  small  sarcophagi,  one  of  which  is  ornamented 
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with  baBM]  relievos  of  chttdrai  at  pky.  •  Sereial  oUmt  iButar 
pieoes  might  be  mentiofled ;  hul  a  hare  eniuneration  vonki  be 
useless ;  for  no  descriptton  can  do  jnstioe  to  those  exquisile  spe- 
cimens of  ancient  sculpture,  the  fineat  that  taste  could  select  or 
money  could  purchase,  and  the  ezcdlenoe  of  which  can  he  esti- 
mated only  foy  the  eye  of  the  connoisseur. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  L  Alexander  de  Nubie  was  lord  of 
this  place.  In  the  year  1760  it  devolved  on  Sir  Edward  Blacket, 
Bart,  who  rebuilt  the  house  at  the  expense  of  d3,000L  He  wis 
succeeded  by  his  son.  Edward,  who  died  without  issue,  and  left 
his  estate  to  his  nephew.  Sir  Edward  Blacket,  Bart  The  last 
mentioned  btunonet  was  aucceeded  in  this  estate  by  his  son  John, 
of  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Biohaid  Weddel,  Esq.  He  was  sao- 
ceeded  by  his  son  William  Weddel,  Esq.  by  whose  death,  in  1792, 
this  with  other  estates  devolved  to  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Wed- 
del Robinson,  Lord  Grantham. 


PATELEY  BRIDGE 

Is  a  small  market  town  in  the  parish  and  liberty  of  Ripon, 
lover  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Claro,  at  the  distance  of  nine 
miles  north-west  from  Ripley,  andl  1}  miles  south-west  from  Ripoiu 
It  stands  on  the  river  Nidd,  not  far  from  the  edge  of  Niddersdale 
forest,  and  near  the  limits  of  Craven.  The  town  contains  nothing 
remarkable.  The  market  is  held  on  a  Saturday,  and  here  are  se- 
veral fairs,  viz.  on  Easter  and  Whitsun-eve;  Sept.  17th,  if  on  a 
Saturday,  or  otherwise,  the  first  Saturday  after  that  day  ;  and  on 
Christmas  Eve. 


OTLEY, 

A  small  but  neat  market-town  in  the  upper  division  of  the  Wsp 

pentakeof  Skirack,  liberty  of  Cawood,  Wistow  and  Otley,  is  tea 

miles  nearly  south-west  fram  Wetherby,  and  at  tlie  same  distance 

9  north-west 
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Miik-veBl  from  Leeds.  The  name  of  Oatley,  wkich  fiignifiet 
Oilfield,  is  BuppoHed  to  be  derived  from  the  quantity  of  oats  for* 
merly  cultWated  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  a  great  deal  of  that 
kind  of  grain  is  still  sold  at  its  market,  which  is  held  on  Friday. 
It  has  annual  fiiirs  on  the  first  Monday  after  the  2nd  of  Augnsl^ 
for  Horses  and  homed  cattle ;  on  the  Friday  between  new  and  old 
Martinmas  day^  for  hiring  servants :  and  fortnight  fturs  on  Mon- 
days, for  homed  cattle  and  sheep.  The  town  contains  about 
2,500  inhabitanto.  The  church  is  a  spacious  building,  dedicated 
to  All-Saints,  and  contains  several  ancient  monuments,  especially 
of  the  fiimilies  of  Fairfax,  Fawkes,  Vavasour,  Palmes,  and  Pul- 
teyn.    The  vicarage  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Tbb  nuuKNT  was  given  by  King  Athelstan  to  the  see  of  Yoik, 
to  which  it  still  belongs ;  and  the  archbishops  had  formeriy  a  pa- 
laee  at.  the  north  end  of  the  town,  but  no  remains  of  it  are  now  to 
be  seen.* 

At  the  south-east  end  of  the  town  is  a  hill,  called  Uie  Chevin,t 
vhicb  rises  high  over  the  road  to  Leeds,  and  together  with  Ro« 
oialdsmoor  and  Pool-bank,  forms  a  mountainous  range,  extending 
to  the  Wharf,  which  traverses  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  Eng- 
land. At  Pool,  a  pleasant  vilkge  near  three  miles  from  Otley,  is 
a  handsome  stone  bridge  over  the  river,  built  by  subscription  in 
the  year  1754.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Wharf,  and  near  to  the 
bridge,  rises  Pool-bank,  with  its  sides  richly  covered  with  wood, 
and  together  with  Romaldsmoorandthe  Chevin,  forms  a  continuous 
range  from  many  points  of  which  are  seen  the  finest  prospects 
that  can  be  imagined.  Below,  is  a  broad  and  rich  vale,  extending 
many  miles,  with  the  river  Wharf  meandering  through  it,  and 
shewing  itself  in  various  and  long  reaches.  This  beautiful  valCv 
presents  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  town  of  OUey,  and  is  adorned 
With  several  mansions  of  distinguished  persons,  particularly  those 

of 

*  Tfie  writer  of  this  Tolume  when  at  Otley,  in  1811,  was  told,  that  the  re« 
laftins  of  the  palace  had  been  removed  only  ^  fe«v  yean  before. 

f  Cberiii,  (or  Ceveiii  pronoonced  Keven)  is  a  British  word,  signifying  the 
ridge  of  a  mountain.    See  Cauid.  fol,  714,  Gibson's  edit. 
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•f  Sir  Heinry  Ibbotson,  Walter  Fawkes,  Esq.  Theraia  <SftoB, 

Esq.  and  William  VaTasonr,  Esq.  besides  sereral  attertk    tta 

encloBUfes  are  com-fielda  and  verdant  meadows ;  aol  Ike  1 

rows  are  ornamented  with  trees.     Towards  t|^e 

kills  aboat  Harrowgate  and  Knaresbrough  rise  boldly  iirtttfl 

and  the  western  prospect  is  terminated  by  the  dark  i 

Craven. 


-£L  VaricMM  sylvaa  leene 


"  Appear'd  around*  and  groves  of  living  greov 

"  Wbeie  blooming  meads  with  Wvid  green  weie  crown'd 

•'  And  growing  violets  threw  their  odours  roond, . 

**  A  scene,  where  if  a  god  should  cast  his  sight* 

"  A  god  nirght  gaze  and  wonder  with  delight" 


HAREWOOD  HOUSE, 

The  scat  of  Lord  Narewood*  is  fn  the  upper  division  of  tbe 
wapentfdte  of  Skirack,  at  the  distance  of  eight  mites  east  from 
Otiey,  and  somewhat  more  than  sht  miiiBs  north  from  Leeds. 
This  noble  mansion*  which  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  magnii- 
cence*  was  erected  by  the  late  Lord  Harewood,  who  laid  the  found- 
ations in  the  year  I76Q.  It  is  birilt  of  a  very  fine  sort  of  stonr, 
taken  from  a  quarry  near  the  place.  The  fength  is  ^4t7  feet,  10 
inches ;  the  breadth  is  89  feet ;  and  the  bnilding  dlispfatyB  M  the 
richness  of  Corinthian  architecture.  The  apartments  ane  numer- 
ous and  spacious^  and  finished  in  the  highest  style  of  etegaaee 
and  taste.  Many  of  the  ceilings  are  richly  ornamented  with 
beautiful  designs  by  Zucci*  and  others.  The  gallery  and  great 
drawing-room  present  such  a  display  of  magnificence  and  art  as  it 
is  difficult  to  describe :  the  former  occupies  the  wi»t  wing,  and  it 
77  feet  in  length,  24i  in  breadth,  and  22  feet  high.  Here  are  five 
most  superb  plate  glasses,  of  ten  feet  in  height^  one  of  which  is 
over  the  chimney-piece,  besides  two  more,  of  an  oval  form  and 
large  dimensions.    The  designs  on  the  ceiling,  by  Rebecchi,  are 

t  admiiably 
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tjmirably  executod,  represenlivg  the  seasons,  intermixfid  with 
subjects  from  the  Grecitn  mythology ;  and  the  stucco  woi^,  by 
Rose^  cannot  be  excelled.  The  great  drawing-room,  also,  is  or- 
namented with  designs  and  gilding  in  the  most  costly  and  magni« 
ficent  stylsj  and  furnished  with  seTen  soperb  glasses,  adorned 
with  festoons.  Through  every  part  of  this  noble  mansion,  ele* 
ganoe  and  utility  are  judiciously  combined,  and  while  it  seems  so 
eminently  calculated  for  grandeur,  it  cannot  be  surpassed  in  con- 
fenience. 

The  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  laid  out  by  Browne,  cor* 
respond  with  the  elegance  of  the  mansion.  The  ground  before 
the  south  front  was  originally  a  rough  hill;  but  is  sloped  down  with 
great  judgment  and  art,  and  forms  a  beautiful  declivity,  which 
gives  to  that  side  ^f  the  house  an  additional  grandeur.  The  gar* 
dens  abound  with  every  convenience  for  producing  the  finest  fruits, 
flowers  and  exotics.  The  pleasure  grounds  are  extensive,  and 
el^antly  planned :  an  innumerable  variety  of  shrubs  flourish  in 
the  greatest  luxuriance :  a  fine  piece  of  water  contributes  to  adom 
the  scenery,  and  a  handsome  lodge  rears  its  head  in  the  park. 
The  beauties  of  this  prinoely  residence  are  equalled  by  the  liber- 
ality and  public  spirit  of  the  noUe  proprietor,  who  pennita  it  to 
be  viewed  every  Saturday  by  tourists,  and  all  persons  of  decent 
appeaianoe- 

HAREWOOD  CHURCH. 

At  a  very  short  distance  from  the  house  is  an  ancient  and  vener- 
able structure,  surrounded  by  a  thick  grove  of  trees,  which,  by 
their  embowering  shade>  give  to  the  place  a  peculiar  air  of  so- 
lemnity. In  the  choir  are  six  altar  tombs  of  white  marble,  with 
flne  whole  length  figures  of  ancient  owners  of  the  manor.  Among 
these,  every  person  acquainted  with  hi^ry^  who  venerates  in- 
legrity  and  firmness,  will  contemplate  with  enthusiasm  the  tomb 
of  that  virtuous  judge.   Sir  William  Gascoigne,  of  Gawthorpe, 

who 
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vho  being  iamhed  on  the  bench  by  the  then  Prtnee  of  Wales,  tl^ 
terwutb  King'  Henry  V.  with  equal  intrepidity  and  ooofaKn  cob* 
mitted  him  to  prison,  and  by  this  seasonable  fortitude,  kid  tiie 
foundation  of  Ihe  future  glory  of  that  great  monarch.*  9lr  Wtl« 
liam  equally  shewed  his  integrity  and  intrepid  spirit,  in  reinsing 
to  try. Richard  Scroop,  Archbishop  of  Yoiic,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  an  dfice  which  another  judge,  who  was  less  scnqNdouSy 
assumed  and  puraued  to  a  fatal  point  for  thai  prelate. 


HAREWOOD  CASTLE, 

Situated  on  the  brow  of  a  very  high  bin  overtooking  the 
Wharf,  commaiids  a  fine  prospeet  of  the  beautiful  vale  through 
which  that  river  winds  its  cowse.  The  grand  portal,  which  is  on 
the  east  side,  is  high  enough  to  admit  a  man  on  horseback,  and 
has  fermtt'Iy  been  defended  by  a  large  portculKs.  On  the  ground 
floor  there  appear  to  have  been  two  iai^e  rooms,  divided  by  a 
strong  partilion  wall,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  an  arched  door- 
way. In  the  western  wall  of  the  first  room,  under  a  magnificent 
arch,  is  a  tomb,  bat  when  erected,  or  to  whose  memory,  is  now 
unknown.t 

The  dilapidated  state  in  which  this  castle  is  seen  id  present' 
renders  it  impossible  to  describe  its  ancient  form  and  construction; 
but  when  entire  its  extent  must  have  been  considerable,  for  there 
is  now  an  acre  of  ground,  aronnd  the  remaining  part  of  the  build- 
ing, covered  with  half-buried  walls  and  fragments  of  ruins. 
-  Before  the  conquest,  the  manor  of  Harewood,  or  the  greatest 
part  of  it,  appears  to  have  been  possessed  by  three  Dsuiish  chief- 
tains. Soon  after  that  period  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Ro- 
bert de  Romeli,  whose  only  daughter  Cecily,  having  carried  it  by 

mairiage 

*  Sir  W.  Gascoignc,  and  Eli&abeth  his  wife,  were  interred  Qnder  this  toaib; 
the  brass  fillet  whicii  contained  the  inscriptioa  was  torn  oS  in  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars. 

f  Hargrove's  Iltst.  Knaresb.  p.  186. 
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idbrmge  is  Banish  ^  M  eneUa^,  Eacl  of  Cheiter,  Oat  nobk* 
man  became  lord  of  Harewood.  ^ 

Thk  loiddiip  afterirardg  paaaed  to  many  diftrent  fiuBiliea/  be- 
ing Ir^qoNitiy  transferred  by  tke  marriagio  of  heireaaes.  II  wav 
tiiaa  hmgfat,  ab6al  the  begiHiikig  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to 
Sir- W.  Aldbuvghof  Aldbjirgh,  in  Richmondahire,  who  ia  anppoaed 
to  ba?o¥«ilt  thecaatle  of  wbkh  the  reraaina  are  now  anen;  al- 
Ihongh  it  can  acarody  be  donbted  thai  there  was  a  oaatle  here  an 
early  aa  the  reigaof  Hehry  IL  Harewood  afterwards  eame  into 
the  poeaeaaion  of  the  Gaacoignea,  of  Gawthorpe.  FiroM  them  it 
waa  transferred  to  the  iUastrioQS  family  of  Wentworth,  by  the 
■urriage  of  Margaret,  only  danghter  and  heireaa  of  William  Gas* 
eoigne,  Eaq.  with  Thomaa  Wentworth,  of  Wentworth  Wood^house, 
Esq.  granttlher  of  the  famoaa  Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafford,  who 
leaidod  at  Gawthorpe  daring  part  of  the  time  in  which  the  atom 
waa  gathering  whieh  proved  so  fatal  to  bimaelf,  his  sovereign, 
and  the  kingdom.  Before  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  the  castle  does 
not  i^pear  to  have  anffered  any  great  dilapidationa.  Camden 
saya,  thni  in  his  time  it  was  a  neat  and  strong  building;  but  his 
commentator.  Dr.  Gibaon,  informs  ns,  that  it  waa  reduced  to  a 
skeleton  by  the  civil  wars  *  William,  second  earl  of  Strafford, 
sold  the  Harewood  estate,  daring  Cromweirs  nsnrpatioa.  It  was 
sAerward  pnrchased  by  Sir  John  Caller,  of  penarions  memory, 
wksae  chncmcter  is  thas  delineated  by  Pope, 

*•  Cutler  MW  teatatt  break  and  bouses  fall^ 
"  For  very  want  be  could  not  build  &  wall.** 

He  resided  at  Gawthorpe  Hall,  and  is  said  to  have  reduced  the 
ancient  castle  of  Harewood  to  ruin  for  the  sake  of  the  timber; 
but  if  what  Dr.  Gibson  teUs  us  be  true,  the  civil  wars  must,  be- 
fore that  time,  have  rendered  it  uninhabitable.  This  gentleman  left 
the  estate  to  his  only  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Radnor,  at 
whose  death  without  issue  in  1696,  it  devolved  on  her  relative,  John 

Boulter, 
•  Camd.  fol.  714.  and  Gihson*s  Notes,  fol  731. 
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Bdoker,  Bsq.  $ad  Us  hoin loU  it  to  Henry  liModBfli,  Be^b 
ther  of  Edwin^  the  late  lord  Haiewood. 
•  The  ftjiuly  oi  L&ftceilan  U  kanm^  tad  fl»y,  ji  m  mii^he 
traced  to  the  coaqueit'  it  is  certidii  that  tin  ii&dy  wit  rf 
great  note,  and  post ened  serarat^rtBtes  in  Yarkahirt  at  aa  etiiy 
period,  and  in  tiie  22d  year  of  Edward  L  Sir  Boger  d*  laaceHai 
was  BoiMnoaed  to  pariiaaent  among  tlie  baaana  af  Ike  ndwu  Qa 
tiie  19ik  Jane  1790,  Edwin  Laacelka,  the  late  Loid  HarawooJ. 
was  adranced  to  the  peerage>  and  at  hia  dateaaa,  «hi  the  18lk  Jon 
1796,  %7aa  succeeded  by  Edited^  the  preaentbnL 

KETfrHALL, 

Ahoot  one  mile  nearly  north  from  (Mey>  is  tbeaeaft  of  Aaaai 
Clifton,  Esq.  This  estetobelongad  to  the  imnily  of  Fawkca  la 
the  reign  of  Edvwd  h  After  |Miaaii^  through  atmnl  haada,  hf 
inheTitance  or  parchase,  it  came  inte  the  ponaaatien  of  Edwari 
Fairfax,  Esq.  the  celebrated  poet,  who  floaridiid  in  the  teipMi  d 
fiUzabeth  aad  Jamea  L  and  died  at  thia  plaee^  A.  D«  163ft. 

WESTON, 

A  little  more  than  two  miles  nearly  west  fitna  Oiiaya  ^  ^ 
seat  of  William  Vavasour,  Esq,  a  descendant  of  the  anmeaCaal 
honourable  family  of  the  Vavasonrs,  of  whom  there  are  many 
dilFerent  branches.  The  house  is  handsome  and  pleasantly  ai- 
tuated. 


FARNLEYUALL, 

Nearly  three  miles  almost  north  from  OHey,  is  the  seat  of  Wat* 
ter  Fawkes,  Esq.  who  was  lately  M.  P.  for  the  county  of  TodL 
This  elegant  mansion  is  fitted  np  in  a  superb  style,  aad  cootaJMi ' ' 
a  fine  selection  of  paintings.    The  hall  is  37  feet  by  24,  and  baa 
two  recesses ;  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  ornamented  with  paintings 
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■lid  lmm$  relie?M,  in  the  anliqne  taste.  The  hreeklut  room  ib 
ornamented  with  many  large  drawings  of  a  variety  of  romantic 
hmdacapes  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  admirably  executed  by  War* 
wick  and  Smith.  The  dining  room,  96  feet  by  24,  and  18  feet  higb^ 
is  painted  by  Taylor,  except  the  laedaUions^  which  are  executed 
in  a  masterly  manner  by  Le  Brun.  The  ceiling  is  supported  by 
four  Anted  eolnmns  with  rich  Corinthian  capitals.  The  chimney- 
piece  is  of  the  finest  Italiaa  SMurUe,  and  auperUy  execnted  by 
Mr.  Fisher,  of  York.  The  drawing  room,  33  feet  by  22,  and  17 
feet  high,  is  ornamented  with  an  exceUent  selection  of  pictures, 
m.  a  portait  of  Lord  Cottingham,  by  Comeiins  Jansen;  a  Ma* 
dona,  by  Carlo  IMea;  tkree  first  rate  ships  of  war,  by  Turner; 
a  BMgdalen,  by  Guide;*  a  sea*pieee,  representing  a  calm  at  snn« 
set»  by  J.  W.  Turner,  Esq.  the  dnche|s  of  Aremberg  and  her 
inftnt  son,  by  Vandyke  ;t  a  group  of  cattle,  by  Adrian  Vander* 
velde;  Hermaphroditus,  by  Caracci;  a  sea  piece  by  moon- 
light ;  a  portrait  of  James  I.  Susannah  and  the  elders,  by  Guerci- 
no;  a  ship  in  a  gale  of  wind,  by  Backhuysen. 

Here  is  a  most  eli^gant  window  of  stained  glass,  bearing  the 
iBitiab  of  the  name  of  John  Hawkeswortb,  who  served  snder 
Richard  de  Pons,  a  Norman  Lord,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and 
of  William  Hawkeswortb,  with  the  date  12204  and  displaying 
the  principal  quarterings  and  intermarriages  of  the  iiaunilies  of 
Rawkeaworth  and  Fawkes. 

The  library,  24  feet  by  22,  and  17  feet  high,  is  furnished  with 
a  choice  collection  of  books,  and  a  great  variety  of  well  executed 
prints  by  Gilpin,  Yarley,  and  others. 

This  elegant  mansion,  which  has  been  lately  rebnilt,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  an  eminence,  commanding  delightful  prospects  of  the 

Vol-.  XVI.  3  A  vale 

*4!'his  is  eflteemed  an  esc«Uent  picture;  it  once  belonged  to  the  faioilj  q( 
Montaiorenci,  in  France. 

f  This  picture,  which  ii  in  excellent  preiervationi  is  regarded  as  one  of 
Vandjke't  best  pieces. 

^  This  stained  glass  was  removed  from  the  ancient  famjly  seat  of  Hawkes- 
worth  by  the  present  proprietor  in  1807,  as  appears  by  an  inscription. 
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▼ale  of  th^  Wharf.    The  garden*  aud  pleasure  grounds  are  well 
planned^  and  very  extensive. 


DENTON  PARK, 

The  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Carr  Ibbotson,  Bart,  is  del^htftilly  si' 
toated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Wharf,  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
six  miles  north-west  from  Otley.  It  was  formerly  the  property  of 
the  family  of  Fair&x,  and  was  purchased  by  the  grandfather  of 
the  late  Sir  James  Ibbotson,  Bart,  who  built  the  present  mansios. 
The  house  is  a  noble  structure :  the  apartments  are  elegant  and 
superbly  furnished,  and  the  situation  affording  most  agreeable 
views  of  tlie  fertile  and  beautiful  vale,  through  which  the  Wharf 
winds  its  course,  contributes  to  render  it  a  charming  residence. 


ILKLEY, 

A  pleasant,  but  small  village,  about  six  miles  nearly  west  from 
Otley,  aud  containing  about  4^  inhabitants,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Olicana  of  tlie  Romans.  By  an  inscription  on  a  stone  dug  up 
near  the  church,  it  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Viris  Lupus' 
pro-pnetor  in  Britain  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Severus.  And 
tliat  the  second  cohort  of  the  Lingones  was  stationed  here,  is  at- 
tested by  an  altar  dug  up  in  the  place,  inscribed  by  the  cenlurioa 
of  that  cohoil  to  Verbeia,  the  goddess,  or  nynpli,  of  Uie  Wharf, 
near  the  soutli  bank  of  which  the  town  is  situated.^ 

This  place  is  greatly  frequented  in  summer  for  the  sake  of  its 
excellent  cold  bath,  which  is  supplied  by  a  fine  Hpring  that  issues 
from  the  side  of  a  high  hill  near  the  village. 

BINGLBY, 

*  Camd.  fol.  7  IS.  But  Dr.  Gibson  Uiinks  that  it  was  rnlhcr  ibe  1st.  legion, 
and  shews  (he  erroneoos  reading  of  the  original  inscription,  notes,  fol.  731. 
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BINGLEY 


Is  a  considerable  market-town  in  the  wapentake  of  Skirack,  bi- 
toated  near  the  north>eastem  banks  of  the  Aire,  at  the  distance 
of  4}  miles  sonth-east  from  Keighley,  and  5i  north-west  from 
Bradford,  and  in  the  direct  road  between  these  two  towns.  It  is 
tolerably  well  built,  partly  of  brick,  and  partly  of  stone,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  in  which  the  market  is  held 
on  Tuesday.  Here  are  ftdrs  on  the  25th  of  January,  and  25th, 
26th,  and  27th  of  August  for  homed  cattle,  sheep,  linen,  &c. 
The  papulation  of  Bingley,  in  1801,  was  4,100;  by  the  census  of 
181 1  it  is  found  to  be  4,782,  an  increase  which,  if  the  numbers 
have  been  accurately  taken,  shews  the  town  to  be  both  healthful 
and  flourishing.  The  situation  indeed  seems  to  be  salubrious  as 
well  as  extremely  pleasant,  being  seated  on  a  dry  hill,  between 
two  delightful  vales.  The  surrounding  country  to  the  distance  of 
two  or  tliree  miles  is  well  wooddl  and  beautiful. 


SKIPTON, 

A  good  market-town  in  the  wapentake  of  Staincliffc,  is  10 
miles  north*west  from  Keighley,  15  miles  nearly  west  from  Ot- 
ley,  and  15^  south-east  from  Settle.  The  town  is  entirely  built' 
of  stone,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  very  spacious  street,  which 
serves  for  the  market-place,  and  some  straggling  lanes.  Here  is 
a  well  frequented  market  on  Saturday,  to  which  great  quantities  of 
corn  are  brought  from  places  to  the  ^eastward,  but  chiefly  from 
Knaresbrough,  a  distance  of  23  miles.  This  corn  being  sold  at 
Skipton,  is  from  thence  dispersed  into  difierent  parts  of  Craven ; 
and  a  very  considerable  quantity  is  also  sent  to  the  manufacturing 
country,  in  the  north-east  of  Lancashire.  A  late  agricultural 
writer  observes,  that  before  the  inclosure  of  Knaresbrough  forest, 

3  A  2  scarcely 
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scarcely  a  single  cart  was  to  be  seen  in  Skipton  maiket,  and  af- 
firms, that  not  less  thaii  900  attend  there  tuiw  every  wedL.*  This 
account  seems  to  be  somewhat  exaggerated;  bat  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  tlie  quantity  of  com  brought  from  Knaresbrougfa  and 
its  neighborhood  to  Skipton  is  very  great,  and  affords  a  supply 
very  necessary  to  the  grazing  and  raanaftbcturing  distriets.  Gmt 
numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  sold  at  Skipton  in  the  comse  ft 
the  year.  Here  are  many  fairs,  vi^.  the  firit  Saturday  afler  cM 
Twelfth  day,  the  13th  of  March,  the  Saturday  before  Pidn  S«f 
day,  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  and  every  other  Tttesday  till 
Whitsun-tide,  chiefly  for  lean  cattle,  Saturday  before  IVhit* 
snn-eve,  and  Saturday  before  Trinity  Snnday,  old  St  James, 
old  Martinmas  day,  besides  fortnight  fairs  every  other  Tuesday 
throughout  the  year  for  fat  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  Sk^ton,  indeed, 
is  the  great  corn  and  cattle  mart  for  lite  district  of  Craven,  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Lancashire:  the  town  is  close  to  the  Leedi 
and  Liverpool  canal,  which  greatly  facilitates  its  trade. 

The  church,  which  stands  at  the  higher  end  of  the  market- 
place, on  the  right  of  the  lane  leading  oat  of  the  town  towards 
Gargrave  aud  Settle,  is  a  spacious  structure,  in  which  are  intenred 
several  of  the  Cliffords,  Earls  of  Cumberland. 

The  ancient  castle  of  Skipton  is  at  a  very  short  distance  to  the 

east  of  the  church,  and  on  the  left  hand  of  the  road  leading  to 

Knaresbrough.    This  castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  soon  after 

the  conquest,  by  Robert  de  Romeli,  lord  of  the  honor  of  Skip* 

ton.    His  daughter  and  heiress  brought  it  by  marriage  to  William 

Fitz  Duncan,  Earl   of  Murray,  and,  through  deikult  of  male  is* 

«iie,  it  passed,  with  their  daughter,  to  William  le  Gross.     By  the 

marriage  of  heiresses,  it  devolved  at  length  on  Thomaa^  Earl  of 

liancaster,  who  being  beheaded  for  treason  in  the  reign  of  Ed« 

ward  n.  his  estates  were  forfeited  to  the  crown.    The  fiunify  of 

Clifford  had  been  amoug  the  adherents  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 

hut  in  the  year  1330,  Edivard  III.  pardoned  all  those  who  had 

been  concerned  in  that  rebellion,  and  granted  the  lordship  and 

rwMtleof  Skipton  to  Robert  the  sixth  LordCUflbrd,  brother  to 

Roger, 

•  Brown's  Agricolt.  Sur.  p.  138. 
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Roger,  the   fifth  lord,  who  waft  beheaikd  at  York,  A.  D.  Id21. 

Thitf  martial  fiyuily  waa  greatly  renowned  in  deeds  of  arms.    Ro- 
bert, the  aeventh  Iiord  Clifiord,  ibaght  at  the  battles  of  Creesy 
and  PoictierB,  aad  died  in  1362.   Thomas,  the  ninth  lord,  was  ex- 
pert in  war,  and  famous  for  his  military  exploits.    His  son  John, 
the  tenth  lord,  was  equally  celebrated  for  his  martial  achieve- 
ments.   He  aceonqpanied  Heniy  V.  into  France,  and  was  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Means,  A.  D.  1422.    Thomas,  the  1 1th  lord,  lost 
Us  life  in  fighting  on  the  side  of  Henry  VI.  at  the  first  battle  of 
8t  Albans  1465.  John,  the  12th  lord,  was  a  commander  at  the 
battle  of  Wakefield,  in  1460,  where  he  committed  an  action  that 
tarnished  his  glory.    The  fate  of  the  yomg  Earl  of  Rutland,  who 
fell  tbsit  day  by  his  hands,  will  eve>  be  remembered  as  a  deed  Uiat 
mariu   the  ferocious  manners  of  those  times.*     Within  three 
months  after.  Lord  Clifford  himself  wat>  slain  near  Caatleford,  on 
tbe  banks  of  the  Aircf    The  Lancastrian  cause  being  rained  by 
the  battle  of  Towton,  which  was  fought  on  Palm-Sunday,  29th 
of  March,   1461,  Henry,  the  13th  Lord  Clifford,  then  only  se- 
Ten  years  old,  was  conveyed  to  the  mountains  of  Cumberhnd, 
and  ooncealed  under  the  disgwise  of  a  shepherd  till  he  had  at- 
taiaed  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  when  a  new  political  revolution 
provied  fiiYourable  to  his  fortune.    Henry  VII.  of  the  house  of 
Lnncanter,  having  obtained  the  crown,  young  Clifford  was  restored 
to  all  tke  honours  and  estates  of  his  family.    He  was  afterwards 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  principal  commander  at  the  battle 
of  Flodden,  where  so  signal  a  victory  was  gained  over  the  ScotSr  ^ 
Henry,  the  14th  Lord  Clifford,  was,   in  162C>,  created  Earl  of 
Cnmberlaad.      His  son   Henry,   the  second  earl  of    Cumber- 
land,   married  Eleanor,  daughter  of   Charles   Brandon,  Duke 
of  Sufiblk.     Their  son  George,  the  third  earl,  who  was  ho- 
nored with  the  order  of  tbe  garter,  and  fteuned  for  his  services 
at  sea,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  performed  nine  voyages  in  per- 
ado,  moat  of  them  to  the  West  Indies,  beiiig,  says  Camden, ''  the 

3A3  best 

*  Lord  Clifford  twore  that  be  would  not  leave  alive  one  branch  of  the 
bouse  of  York.    Lclandi  Collect.  1.  p.  4.'i. 

t  Rapin  1.  fol.  596. 
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best  born  Englishman  that  had  ever  hazarded  himself  in  thai 
manner.*  He  died  on  the  90th  of  October  1605,  leaving  an  only 
daughter  and  heiress,  on  whom  devolved  the  manor  of  Skipton, 
with  other  large  estates,  which  she  ^brought,  by  marriage,  to 
Richard  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset. 

In  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  his  pariiament,  this 
town  and  castle  had  a  considerable  share,  being  garrisoned  by  a 
body  of  the  king^s  troops,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Mallory,  of 
Stndley.  The  garrison  of  Skipton  made  predatory  excarsions 
to  a  great  distance,  and  for  some  time  held  the  sarroanding  coon- 
try  in  awe.  At  length  the  castle  was  vigorously  besieged,  and  on 
the  20th  of  December  1645,  surrendered  to  the  forces  of  the  par- 
liament on  the  most  honourable  conditions,  the  garrison  being  yer» 
mitted  to  retain  their  arms,  and  to  retire  either  to  Newark,  Oxford, 
or  Hereford.  In  the  following  year,  1646,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
parliament,  that  the  castle  of  Skipton  should  be  rendered  unte- 
nable, and  be  no  longer  used  as  a  garrison^  but  only  as  a  hmAj 
residence. 

The  Lady  Anne  Clifford  having  lost  her  first  husband,  the 
Earl  of  Doraet,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  Thomas,  who  died! 
young,  and  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Isabella,  was  next 
married  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  dying  in  1649,  she  came 
into  the  country,  where  she  rebuilt  or  repaired  six  of  her  castles, 
which  she  found  in  a  ruinous  statcf  Among  these,  the  castle  of 
Skipton,  where  she  drew  her  first  breath,  claimed  her  chief  at- 
tention. She  immediately  gave  it  a  thorough  repair,  and  made 
it  one  of  her  principal  places  of  residence. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  by  the  Lady  Anne 
Clifford,  being  married  to  John  Tofton,  the  second  Earl  of  Tha- 
net,  brought  the  castle  and  lordship  of  Skipton  into  that  noUe 
family,  in  which  it  still  remains. 

The  entrance  into  the  castle  is  by  an  ancient  gateway  on  the 
southern  side,  nearly  facing  the  market-place.     In  one  of  the 
coaris  within  the  building  stands  an  aged  yew  tree,  with  spread- 
ing 

•  Camd.  Gibson's  edit.  fol.  728.  t  Ibid. 
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lag  branches,  which  cast  a  solemn  shade  over  the  place,  and,  by 
the  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  reminds  us  of  the  laurel  in  one  of 
the  Goorts  of  the  palace  of  Latinus. 

**  Lauras  erat  tecti  medio  in  p«netrailbus  altis, 

**  Sacra  comani  multosqae  metu  servata  per  annot.*' 

ViRo.  iEneid.  lib.  7.  vcr.  59, 60^ 

"  Deep  in  the  palace,  of  long  growth  there  stood 
"  A  laurePs  tronk,  a  vcnernble  wood, 
'*  Where  riles  divine  were  paid,  whose  holy  hair 
^  Was  kept  and  cat  with  superstitious  care." 

J}rydeH*$  Tran9ht!or{, 

The  situation  of  this  castle  is  not  calculated  for  sustaining  a 
siege,  being  very  little  elevated  above  the  kvcl  of  the  town,  and 
commanded  by  heights  on  the  northern  side.  It  must  tlierefore 
soon  have  surrendered  to  the  parliamentarians,  had  the  force 
brought  against  it  been  considerable.  At  present  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  difficult  to  put  this  famous  castle  into  such  a  state  as  to 
render  it  capable  of  resisting  a  regular  attack  with  artillery.  The 
edifice,  on  the  whole,  seems  much  better  situated  for  an  agreeable 
residence  than  for  a  fortress.  The  castle  commands  a  pleasing 
prospect  of  the  town  and  the  vale,  terminated  by  distant  hills  to- 
wards the  south ;  and  the  eminences  on  the  northern  side  miglit 
be  converted  into  beautiful  pleasure  grounds.  But  as  tlie  noble 
proprietor  seldom  makes  it  his  residence,  neither  the  house  nor 
its  environs  are  much  ornamented. 

Skipton  is  generally  considered  as  the  capital  of  Craven,  a 
district  remarkable  for  its  lofty  mountains,  rich  vallies,  and  lux- 
uriant pastures.  The  vale  of  Skipton  is  one  of  the  iinest  and 
most  fertile  in  England.  Its  extent  cannot  he  accurately  ascer- 
tained, as  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  vale  of  the  Aire  bears  that 
name.  But,  although  not  marked  by  any  certain  boundaries,  it 
may  be  considered  as  extending  above  the  village  of  Gargrave, 
almost  to  the  somcc  of  the  Aire,  at  least,  five  or  six  miles  to  the 

3  A  4  nprth- 
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north-trast  of  Skiptmi,  and*  to  the  same  fisttoee  belov  the  town, 
to  the  Boath-eaBt>  within  abont  four  miles,  or  four  miles  and  a 
half  of  Keighley.  The  breadth  of  the  Tak  is  irregnlar,  hat  ap- 
pears to  be  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  ayerage.  It  contains 
little  tillage,  bat  displays  the  most  loxnriant  meadows  and  pas- 
tures that  can  any  where  be  seen.*  Some  parts  adjoining  to  the 
river  are  subject  to  sudden  inundations,  which  only  tend  to  render 
the  ground  more  fertile,  and  the  crops  of  grass  more  abundant. 
About  four  miles  and  a  half  below  Skipton,  and  five  and  a  half 
above  Keighley,  are  the  villages  of  Kildwick  and  Crossbill,  oppo- 
site to  each  other^  the  former  on  the  north,  the  latter 'on  the 
south  side  of  the  Aire,  over  which  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge. 
Here  the  road  from  Skipton  to  Keighley  crosses  the  river.  This 
part  of  the  vale,  which  forms  a  parallelogram  about  a  mile  and 
a  half,  or  somewhat  more  in  breadth,  and  between  three  and  four 
miles  in  length,  is  greatly  admired  by  tonrists,  and  may  indeed 
be  esteemed  a  terrestrial  paradise.  The  lofty  hiUa  which  form 
the  boundaries  on  every  side,  with  the  well  built  villages  at  the 
bottom,  and  especially  those  of  Kildwick  and  Crossbill  on  the 
opposite  declivities,  the  fertile  vale  divided  into  beantiful  inclo- 
sures,  and  the  scattered  iarm-houses,  altogether  form  a  land- 
scape equally  pleasing  and  picturesque,  and  the  whole  scenery  ex- 
hibits the  ^pearance  of  a  beautiful  and  tranquil  recess.  At  the 
south-esst  corner  of  this  delightful  plain,  the  Aire  makes  a  turn 
almost  south,  and  runs  through  a  deep  and  romantic  valley  to 
Keighley.  Not  hr  from  the  north-west  comer,  and  within  less 
than  a  mile  westwa,rd  from  the  village  of  Kildwick,  is  Famhill 
Hall,  which  stands  on  a  pleasant  eminence,  and  appears  to  bave 
been  a  castellated  mansion ;  it  is  the  property  of  James  Lane 
Fox,  of  Bramham  park,  Esq.  and  is  now  used  only  as  a  farm  house. 
This  part  of  the  vale  of  Skipton  is  not  less  temperate  and 
healthful  than  the  other. 

The 

•  In  the  vale  of  Skipton  the  f»nns  are  in  general  large,  and  th«  rent  from 
Uiree  to  four  poaud  per  statute  acre:   in  some  places  near  Skipton  mach 

higher. 
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i&g,  9mA  oilier  wus.    Abeut.a  mile  fron  the  town,  on-tte  left  hnd 

ef  the  KnereBbroiigh  nnd,  is  a  large  quarry,  where  na&y  hawfc 

ere  cftea  employed,  at  the  rate  of  ai>ottt  three  shiUinga  per  day. 

tiom  tibiaqoarry  there  is  a  fine  iron  road,  with  a  gentle  desemii 

'tA  the  way  to  the  town/to  which  the  stone  is  brooght  hy  cwta 

iMlhottt  horses.    Three  earth  being  strongly  linked  together,  and 

\  luring  iron  fellies  hollowed  to  suit  the  load,  are  steered  hy  one 

C  Jlsan  placed  at  the  hindmost  who  pushes  them  forward  with  his 

idt  applied  to  a  leirer.    One  horse  brings  back  the  tliree  carts  to 

thcqaarry. 


BOLTON  PRIORY, 

At  the  distance  of 'fire  miles  and  a  half  nearly  east  from  Skip* 

-  '.ion,  and  in  the  road  to  Knaresbrongh,  was  foaaded  in  the  year 

• '  tl90,  by  William  de  M eschines,  and  his  wife  Cecilia  de  Romdi, 

Baioness  of  Skipton,  (br  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St  Av- 

fuatiae,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St  Cothbert 

irf^m^i  aeeording  to  tradition,  the  foundation  took  its  rise  from  the 

'    alkming  circumstance^  related  by  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  authority 

.    of  Dodewortb's  manuscripts. 

A  npble  youth  of  the  femily.  of  Romeli,  gmng  a  coursing  with 
'  .  Us  greyhounds,  came  to  a  place  called  The  Strides,  being  the  deft 
'  of  a  rock,  through  which  passes  a  torrent  of  water,  boi  so  narrow 
i|.tfaat  a  person  may  easily  step  over  it  This  the  un&rtunate  young 
J^pinni .attempted;  but  leading  one  of  his  dogs  which  did  not  ad* 
S'.^yfUme  at  the  same  time,  his  step  was  suddenly  checked,  and  he 
V  was  precipitated  into  the  gulph  and  drowned.  Hia  mother  being 
ft .  .Miurmed  of  the  accident,  said  she  would  make  many  a  poor  man's 
JT^-iiin  her  heir.  She  therefore  founded  a  religions  house  at  Emsay, 
jfr^tt^  afterwards  removed  it  to  Bolton.'*^  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  calls 
if  \wfi.  ^Mindress  of  this  monastery^  not  Cecilia,  but  Alice  de  Ro« 
t'    .  mtU', 

*  Burton's  Monast.  foK  1 15. 
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meli ;  anid  Barton  makes  it  plainly  bppear,  that  this  lady  wts 
the  daughter  of  Cecilia  de  Romeli,  Baroness  of  Skipton,  taA 
consequently  sister  to  the  unfortunate  youth  who  was  drowned  at 
The  Strides^  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  it  appears  that  not  Alice,  but  Cecilia  de  Romeli  and  her 
hosband,  were  the  founders  of  this  priory. 

The  annual  revenues  of  this  house,  at  the  dissolution,  amouoted 
to  4441.  17s.  4}d.  in  the  whole,  but  only  to  2121.  ds.  4d.  clear.* 
At  the  dissolution,  the  site  was  granted  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Cam- 
berland,  from  whom  it  descended,  by  inheritance,  to  the  Earl  of 
Burlington.  Ciiarlotte,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  the  last  men- 
tioned nobleman,  brought  it  by  marriage,  in  1748,  to  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  the  pro}>erty  still  remaius  in  that 
illustrious  family. 

This  priory  was  situated  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  Aire, 
in  a  place  wh^e  the  river  makes  an  angular  turn.  The  cfaarch 
was  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross  :  in  the  middle  was  the  steeple, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  finished :  on  the  noitk 
side  of  the  choir  the  family  of  Clapham  had  a  vault,  where  they 
interred  their  dead.  The  cloi8ten,'&c.  were  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church.  Very  little  now  remains  of  the  ancient  buildings ; 
and  the  steeple  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a  late  erection. 
The  few  remaining  fragments,  however,  of  tliis  venerable  pile, 
with  the  romantic  scenery  around,  have  a  most  picturesque  and 
interesting  appearance.! 


KETTLEWELL, 

At  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles  north  from  Skipton,  and  fo«i^ 
teen  miles  north-east  from  Settle,  ranks  as  a  market-town;  buttbe 

market 

•  lltcre  remained  in  pensions  to  eleven  monks  the  iom  of  601.  15s.  5d.  per 
annum.     Burton's  Monast.  fol.  120. 

t  Dr.  Whitaker  prefers  the  situation  much  before  that  of  either  KirksUl  «r 
Fountaios*  Abbey. 
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maiket  in  now  in  a  great  measnrc  disosecK  The  place  is  indeed  no 
better  than  a  village^  and  contains  scarcely  500  inhabitants. 
Here  are,  however,  three  iairs,  viz.  July  6th,  chiefly  for  pedlary 
ware,  and  September  2nd,  and  October  22nd,  for  sheep. 

The  town  stands  under  a  high  hill,  and  from  its  situation  ex- 
perienced in  the  year  1686,  a  dreadful  calamity-,  being  almost  en* 
tirely  destroyed  by  a  flood.  In  consequence  of  a  heavy  rain,  the 
water  descended  from  the  hill  with  great  violence  for  the  spa^e  of 
an  hour  and  a  half.  At  the  same  time  the  hill  bursting  on  one 
side,  and  throwing  out  great  quantities  of  water  to  a  prodigious 
height^  overwhelmed  several  houses,  and  filled  others  \irith  gra- 
vel, while  the  terrified  inhabitants  fled  for  their  lives,  and  aban- 
doned their  property  to  the  fury  of  the  elements.  The  villai<:o  of 
Starbottom,  about  two  miles  distant,  and  in  a  similar  situation, 
shared  the  same  fate;  and  the  damage  was  estimated  at  several 
Ihouaands  of  pounds. 


SETTLE, 

A  small  but  pleasant  market*town  in  the  west  division  of  the 
wapentake  and  liberty  of  Stainclifle,  is  fiftee.i  miles  nearly  north- 
west from  Skipton,  and  seventeen  miles  and  a  half  south-east  from 
Kirby  lionsdale,  in  Westmoreland.  Like  Skipton,  and  all  the 
other  towns  and  villages  in  Craven,  it  is  almost  entirely  built  of 
stone,  and  very  few  houses  of  brick  are  to  be  soon,  that  material 
being  used  only  for  the  chimnies.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and 
here  are  several  annual  fairs,  viz.  April  26tb,  Whitsun-Tuesday, 
August  18th,  19th,  and  20th,  Tuesday  after  October  27lh,  every 
other  Friday  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide  for  lean  cattle ;  and 
every  other  Monday  throughout  the  year  for  fat  cattle.  These 
fairs  are  generally  well  attended,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  are 
sold.  The  cotton  mills  here,  and  in  the  vicinity,  employ  a  great 
many  hands,  especially  in  the  winter.  Settle  contains  about 
)400  iohabitants;  but  here  is  no  church,  as  the  town  is  in  the 

parish 
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pMrish  ^  Gigf^Mwid^  a  TiBage  wliteh  is  Mweelj  a  Mik&ML 
TKe  mte  <>f  moitality  in  thii  pttMi  19  dbonioiie  in  nxty. 

The  ftitiiation  of  Settle,  though  soiMwhat  singnhr,  is  fkMMt 
It  stands  close  to  the  base  of  an  almost  perpMidiealar  Itaertosc 
rDck>  above  300  feet  high,  which  oyerhangs  tho  aorth  s&lesf  the 
town  in  an  awfel  mtnaer.  From  the  snmnit  ts  a  beantiM  fr»- 
pect  of  the  yale  belov,  with  the  lonf  imge  <»f  cnggj  ■*■»- 
tains  on  each  side  ferming  a  striking  contiasl^  and  efibibitiwg  t 
enrions  mixture  of  grey  rodt  and  hixoriant  Yerdnre.  Pendk- 
hiU  on  the  soath,  Pennigant  to  the  north,  and  Ingleborsi^h  t»* 
wards  the  north-west,  are  fall  in  sight,  rearing  thdr  lofty  iutk 
abore  all  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  oAmi  enveloped  in  bhck 
clouds,  or  foaming  mists.  AH  the  csnntry  within  view  to  tbe 
north,  consists  of  a  rude  assMnbisge  of  mssintnins  r  on  the  sosth, 
the  beautiful  vsle,  opening  to  the  went,  displays  mi  exteam, 
ricK,  and  picturesque  landscape :  on  one  hand  the  views  are  gruil 
and  romantic,  on  the  other  extremely  delightful;  and  the  whole 
scene  is  truly  sublime. 

On  the  south  of  the  town  th^  tale,  and  the  gently  rising 
grounds  on  its  sides^  aflbrd  very  pleasant  walks ;  but  the  roads 
leading  to  the  neighbonrin^  villages!,  and  into  the  lieMa,  are 
between  stone  walls  of  at  least  six  fec^  in  height,  a 
which  renders  them  much  less  agreeable  than  they  w^mU  be  if 
the  fences  were  lower,  and  the  prospects  more  open.*  The  bcas* 
(ifsl  verdure  of  tlie  vale  can  no  whem  be  onrpaBsed:  its  feriiiity 
18  such,  that  the  land  lets  at  six  pounds  a  year,  per  stnlnte  sen; 
it  is  almost  entirely  in  grazing,  as  the  fega  and  the  rains  of  thk 
country  prevent  the  ripening  of  eom;  and  even,  if  that  were  ait 
the  case,  the  buiden  of  tytfaes  would  discourage  cnltivntion. 

The  river  Ribble,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Whamride,  the 
highest  of  all  the  Craven  Jiills,  runs  through  deep  valliea,  betweei 

the 

*  On  approaching  Settle  in  travelling  from  Skipton,  quickiet  hedges  a-       | 
ti rely  disappear;  and  all  the  fields  are  inclosed  with  stone  walb.    Thhii 
the  case  for  ycHmy  lailet  to  tbe  north  and  west  of  Settle,  aad  in  mtmj  oAw 
paiti  of  Craven ;  tbe  stones  are  laid  witboot  mortar. 
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the  nuHiiitaiiift  of  Ingleborougk  and  PennigMit,  INMsiog  the  vil- 

htg«t  of  HorloD,  Stainforlh,  ttd  Laag clifi;  wli«rt  thert  art  cot- 

km  millti,  wIhcIi  employ  a  g:reat  number  of  people.    CoBtimung 

ke  course  almoel  directly  south,  it  paaflea  witbiD  about  a  garter 

a  mile  lo  the  west  of  Settle,  where  it  entefa  the  beautiAil  Tale  of 

Ribblesdale  on  the  north  side  of  that  town>  and  meandeia  through 

fertile  plains  into  Laneaahire.    Within  a  mile  to  the  norlh-west  of 

Settle  is  Giggleswick,  a  very  handsome  village,  remaricable  Yor 

an  excellent  free  grammar  8ehocrf>  founded  in  the  reign  of  Kd« 

vraid  VI.  and  supported  by  rich  endowments.    The  mauler's  sa* 

lary  is  500L  per  annum ;  that  of  the  usher  3001.  per  annum,  and 

that  of  the  writing  master  tdOl.  per  annum,  and  each  of  them 

has  a  good  house,  gardes,  and  every  couveiiienoe  for  a  comfort* 

nhle  dwelling.    At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  this  seminary^ 

the  salaries  of  the  teachers  were  trifling  in  comparison  with  their 

present  amount     Their  increase  is  owing  to  the  improvement  of 

the  lands  with  which  the  school  is  endowed,  and  the  advanced 

price  of  all  agricultural  produce,  while  the  endowments  of  several 

other  establishments  of  a  similar  nature  being  fixed  in  money, 

hare,    through  its  depreciation,  become  insignificant.    About  a 

mile  to  the  north-west  of  this  village  is  a  spring,  remarkable  for 

its  ebbing  and  flowing  at  irregular  periods,  sometimes  thrice,  or 

oflener,  in  an  hour,  and  rising  and  falling  about^lialf  a  yard  at 

eaeh  influx  and  reflux.*    This  singular  spring  is  close  to  tho 

right  hand  mde  of  the  road  leading  to  Inglet9ta,  Kirby  Lonsdale, 

and  Kendal,  at  the  bottom  of  Giggleswick  scar,  an  almost  per- 

pendicnlar  cliff  of  lime-stone  and  gravel,  apparently   150  foel 

high,  and  extending  above  three  miles  in  length.    The  water, 

which  issues  out  of  the  rock  into  a  stone  cistern,  is  limpid,  cold, 

and  wholesome,  and  has  no  peculiar  taste:  great  care  appears  to 

be  taken  for  its  preservation.f 

At 

*  Thif  phenomenon  hat  never  been  efcconnted  for  fai  « letitfactory  BBUBer. 

t  When  the  writer  wai  there  in  1811,  he  observed  a  board  otot  the  well, 
with  an  inscription  ofiering,  in  the  name  of  the  trustees  of  the  road,  a  re- 
wnrd  of  lOl.  for  the  conrietion  of  any  person  who  shovld  throw  dirt  into  the 
«at«r^  or  deface  the  cittern. 
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At  the  distance  of  six  itiiles  north-east  from  Settle,  and  mm 
miles  south-west  from  KetUewell  is  the  village  of  Malfaam,  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  declivity  of  an  extensive  range  of  rocky 
hilb  near  the  source  of  the  river  Aire,  and  almost  in  the  centre 
of  Craveii.  Here  Lord  Rihblesdale  has  a  handsome  seat  in  a 
beautiful  and  picturesque  situation.  Near  this  is  Malham  cove, 
a  fine  amphitheatre  of  perpendicular  lime-stone  rodcs,  at  least  900 
feet  high  iu  the  middle,  lying  in  regular  strata.  A  small  brook 
issues  from  tiie  foottom  of  these  rocks,  but  in  seasons  of  heavy 
rains,  the  narrow  and  subterraneous  passage  is  not  able  to  give 
vent  to  the  waters,  and  tliere  then  pours  down  a  stupendous  ca- 
taract. Within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  village  is  Malham  water, 
a  lake  of  an  almost  circular  form,  about  a  mile  in  diameter,  and 
remarkably  situated  ou  a  high  moor.  The  water  is  fine  and  clew, 
and  it  abounds  with  excellent  fish:  here  have  sometimes  been 
taken  trout  of  eleven  pounds  weight,  and  perch  weighing  iron 
five  to  six  pounds.  This  lake  was  given  by  William  de  Percy* 
to  the  monks  of  Fountains'  abbey,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  reigu  of  King  Stephen,  and  the  historian  of  Craven  observes, 
that  the  inexhaustible  store  of  excellent  trout  and  perch,  with 
which  it  has  always  abounded,  must  at  one  season  of  the  year, 
have  couveirted  their  fasts  into  delicious  repasts,  f 

About  ten  miles  and  three  quarters  north- west  from  Settle,  and 
in  the  great  road  from  that  town  to  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland, 
is  Ingle  ton,  a  iarge^  village,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  to 
the  east  and  north-east,  are  many  objects  worthy^  the  attention  of 
all  admirers  of  romantic  scenery.  Among  tliese  aie  Thornton- 
scar,  Thonilon-force,  Yordas's  cave,  Weathercole  cave,  &c. 
Thornton-scar  is  a  tremendous  cliff,  pai  tly  covered  with  wood, 
4md  partly  exhibiting  the  bare  rock.     This  scar  is  about  300  feet 


«Tbe  foiindT  of  Sullay  abbe^,  ^f  the  Cistercian  order,  valtied  at  1471. 
per:auimiu.  Tbc  site  wat  granted  tu  Sir  Arthur  D'Arcy,  knt.  tUc  uaoor  and 
denicsiie»  now  belong  to  tlie  Right  Hod.  Lord  Grunthau. 

t  Fur  the  »taioiDetU  of  the  possessions  of  Fouataios'  dbbey  in  this  diatricC 
ace  Whitak.  Hist.  Craven,  p.  384,  &c. 
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JD  heiglitj  and  mns  up  ft  oonsideraUe  way  into  the  mountainti.  Op- 
posite to  this  nma  another  ridge,  parallel  to  it,  but  not  quite  so 
perpeadicalar ;  and  these  bo  nearly  meet  at  the  bottom,  that  the 
frigbtfal  chasm  scarcely  kavee  room  for  a  small  torrent  to  escape 
•rer  a  succession  of  cascades.  Thornton-force,  at  a  short  dis« 
tance  from  hence,  is  a  fine  cascade,  which  rushea  from  an  aper- 
tare  in  a  high  rock,  and  Mis  at  once  near  thirty  yards.  At  first 
it  falls  in  one  unbroken  sheet  of  four  yards  wide,  and  then  turn* 
Ues  over  the  bulging  rocks  into  a  deep  black  pool,  raising  a 
spray  resembling  a  thick  mist.  The  tops  and  the  sides  of  th« 
rocks  above  this  cascade  are  beautifhlly  fringed  with  ivy  and  a 
variety  of  shrubs,  and  the  whole  being  viewed  from  below,  pre- 
sents an  extremely  fine  picture. 

Yordas  cave  is  situated  under  a  mountain  called  Gr^-roof. 
The  entrance  is  through  a  rude  arched  opening,  12  feet  by  20,  re- 
sembling the  gateway  of  an  ancient  castle.  The  whole  extent  of 
this  cavern  is  about  56  yards  in  length,  13  yards  in  breadth,  and 
16  in  height.  Towards  the  left  are  several  recesses  called  Yor* 
das  bed-chamber,  Yordas  oven,  &c.  The  roof  and  the  waUa  ax«- 
hibit  a  variety  of  petri&ctions** 

Weatheroote  cave  displays  a  scenery  still  more  romantic  and 
anblime.  The  top  of  this  cavern  is  nearly  6n  a  level  with  the 
adjoining  lands,  and  the  margin  is  surrounded  with  trees  and 
afambs,  which  have  an  excellent  effect  in  guarding  and  ornaments 
ing  UiQ  steep  and  rugged  precipices.  The  cave  is  of  a  lozenge 
form,  and  divided  into  two  by  a  grotesque  arch  of  limestone  rock : 
the  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  60,  and  the  breadth  about 
30  yards.  At  the  south  end  is  an  entrance  down  into  a  small 
cave^  oil  the  right  of  which  is  a  subterraneous  passage  into  the 
gtesX  cave,  where  the  astonished  visitant  sees,  issuing  irom  a 
large  aperture  in  the  rock,  an  immense  cataract  falling  above  20 
yards  in  an  unbroken  sheet,  with  a  noise  that  stuns  the  ear.  The 
vater  disappears  as  it  falls  among  the  rocks  and  pebbles,  and  runs 

about  -    / 

*  Tl&e  writer  must  observe  that  this  cave,  thpugb  nach  spoken  of,  will  not 
kear  aoy  coiD|>arison  with  that  atC;istletoB,  io  Perb^'Jbiio. 
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Aoat  a  mile  along  a  wAtermmouM  passage.  The  irUe  cai e  is 
filled  with  the  spray  that  arises  ftom  the  cataiaet,  and  soaetiaoi 
a  small  ?iTid  rainbow  appears,  which  for  colour,  size,  aad  sitiNK 
ttoB,  is  scarcely  any  where  else  to  be  equalled. 

But  the  most  saUtme  features  of  this  romantic^  district  sm  the 
mountains  of  Ingleboawqgh,  Pennigant,  and  Whamside.  The 
perpendicular  height  of  lagleboroagh  is,  according  to  Mr.  Jef- 
freys,  exactly  one  mile  abofe  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  by  other 
measoreosenls  and  calcuktioDsit  is  maeh  less.*  The  base  of  this 
mountain  is  an  immense  mass  of  limestone ;  but  towards  the  sum- 
nut  the  rock  is  ibr  the  most  part  a  sandy  grit  The  eastern  and 
southern  sides  are  extremely  steep,  the  latter  beading  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  with  a  deep  morass  at  the  bottom.  On  this  side  a 
boggy  moor,  which  extends  in  front  more  than  the  wh<de  length 
of  Ingleboni^gh,  and  above  half  a  mile  in  breadth^  must  be  crossed 
IB  approaching  the  mountain  from  the  village  of  Antswiek,  by 
the  way  of  Cranack  farm,  the  nearest  road  from  Settle.  The 
north  side  of  Inglekorough  is  less  steep  than  the  eastetn  and 
southern  sides;  but  the  western  side  is  the  most  sloping,  and  the 
easiest  ascent  is  from  Ingletou-f  The  sides,  where  not  perpendi- 
cular, are  springy :  the  ground  indeed,  to  the  very  summit,  emits 
water  at  every  pore  ;  for  this  mountain  being  the  first  check  that 
the  western  clouds  meet  with  in  their  passage  from  Ireland,  is  al- 
most oontinually  enveloped  in  mists,  or  washed  with  rains,  which 

occasion 


*  According  to  Mr.  floaienian's  tables,  the  perpendicolar  height,  as  i 

'  sored  by  Waddington,  is  onlj^  1399  yards,  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and 

nine  yards,    Descrip.  Comberland,  published  atC&rlislt,  1800.    Mr.  Ewart, 

a  skilflil  mathtiatician  of  Lancaster,  found  the  height  of  Ingleboroogh  to  be, 

by  barometrical  mesMueroent,  tSf&  face,  by  trigonoiBetricar  neasoreBseii^ 

asaoifBct. 

t  The  writer  thinks  it  not  aniss  to  mention  this  cirwimitaace,  and  woald  ad- 
rise  e? ery  toorist  that  visits  Ingleboroogh,  or  the  other  moontains  of  this  dis* 
trict,  ta  proride  himself  with  a  guide  ;  for  want  of  this  precaution  he  found 
hinwelf  bewildered  amidst  the  rocics  and  morasses,  and  foond  the  approach 
to  logleboroagh  on  the  lootbem  side,  At>m  tha  village  of  Aotswidc,  very  la- 
borioos,  chiefly  throogfa  ignoraace  of  the  road.  9 
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occauMi  att  extnordinaiy  degree  of  liumidity.  Prom  this  causey 
kowerer,  the  toil  is  covered  with  Terdore^  and-  flocks  of  sheep 
grate  oA  the  highest  parts  of  the  movntam.*  The  top  of  In* 
gfeborongh  is  level  and  horizontal,  extending  in  nearly  an  east- 
terly  and  westerly  direction,  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  but  of 
a  much  leas  breadtL  Here  was  ibrmerty  placed  a  beacon  for 
giving  the  alaim  to  the  country  in  case  of  sudden  danger,  parti«> 
enlarly  during  the  incursions  of  the  Scots.  From  this  stupendous 
elefration  the  prospects  are  romantic,  sublime,  and  extensive*  To 
the  east,  the  picturesque  country  of  Craven  presents  a  confused 
assemblage  of  hills,  gradually  diminishing  in  height,  till  they  va- 
nish in  the  horizon.  Penntgant,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles, 
appears  to  be  almost  within  a  leap.  Towards  the  south,  the 
locks  near  Settle  and  Pendle  hill,  towering  aloft,  seem  ck>se  at 
hand.  The  northern  and  north-western  prospect  exhibits  a  mass 
of  mountains ;  Whamside  is  within  the  distance  of  six  miles ; 
Snowden,  Cros»-fell,  &c.  are  clearly  visible.  Towards  the  west, 
the  flat  country  of  Lancashire  lies  as  in  a  m)q>,  and  the  prospect 
extends  iar  into  the  Irish  sea,  the  nearest  shores  of  which  are 
ahout  M  miles  fh>m  Ingleborough.f  This  mountain  is  said  to  be 
the  first  land  that  sailors  descry  in  the  voyage  from  DoUin  to 
Lancaster.  About  the  base  are  many  deep  holes  or  pits,  called 
swallows. 
VOL.XVL  3B  Pennigant, 

*  The  summit  has  a  lety  tbiii  foil,  and  produces  but  little  grass. 
t  The  writer  of  this  volame  was  much  disappointed  un  his  ascent  to  the 
tup  of  iQgleboroagli.  The  day,  Sth  July  1811,  was  fine  aad  dear  below  ; 
bot  the  nountain  was  from  time  to  time  covered  with  clouds,  which  often 
poured  over  the  top  like  the  smoke  of  furnaces.  Wbile  ascendiBg,  however, 
all  appeared  clear,  and  be  seemed  to  have  net  Mrith  a  favourable  moment ; 
but  whea  he  reached  the  summit,  a  cloud  was  approaching  from  the  west, 
which  predsded  hit  view  of  the  Irisli  sea:  la  the  space  ai  a  few  minute^ 
not  only  the  distant  mountains*  hut  even  Wharnside  and  Pennigant,  disap- 
peared ;  Ingteboroogh  was  inveloped  in  a  tremendomt  storm  of  wind  and 
liasy  rain,  accompanied  with  a  surprising  degree  of  cold,  and  a  darkness  alp 
most  equal  to  that  of  night;  the  weather,  in  the  mean  while,  underwent  no 
alterutioo  below,  but  continued,  all  the  day,  warm,  plebicuty  and  clear. 
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PtenigaiA,  «feont«hi:eft  ntilw  mrtb  irai  SeCtit*  ani  tei i 
HMtk-aist  frMi  Iiiglel)«N«9h,  k%  4aqp  ud  toMruig  iiiMitiHt 

MMiimDttat»  it  IMO  9i»li  Aare  tkei  Iwtl  wtt  lfae«eaLf  il  i| 
luMltfQtmfrighiUosiflQMU  Mlled.ttdi|nt  mod  iknfcpll>M»i 
theiMiMcbok»lft;e«e.riilyi«o£aktte  cmitt^  %ilh  th»  bmT 
fiilM(m«iia  tliewaHai«toalii«;  thektMff«ttiiiUoia4aqpfiu» 
nel.  Tiifo«gbcMdi!of  jdieaeralisawiitanKi^^  brook,  piakt 
aider  graand  for  abpnt  ii  iai|a,  and  lliat«mflifiag»  aafc  aiDaa^ 
|}lUMr,aiidtlMi«|beralBfan9ilhaad.    « 

Whamaid^  4m  haghaalk  aouatain  &a  efcUwr  EaglaaA  or  Walai^ 
is  tttoated  aboat  an.aulcji  t»tlie  nartkward  of  in^eUtoagb*  ia 
the  jnidai  of  a  vaal  amphitbeaUe  of  iiiila.  Its  peipeadieBbr 
height  is,  aocordiag  la  Mr.  Jeffrey,  6340  iwl»  ca  oae  mla  aal 
20.  yarda  above  Ibe  level  of  iha  aea^t  Near  Iho  ma^mH  aia«r 
vamlpooia  or  suaUiahea  bey:^  qaHod  tam^  Ura.  of  nfcMiaieil 
bawl  lap  yairda  ip  lengfb^aiid  but  iitUe  fe^a  te  boeadlk.  Vt^ 
imapecu  ftom  Uie  top  of  tbia  niQaatain  a^  9tiqF  wtaaaivib  aai 
loirarda  the  e^t  retnarkaUy  foe,  oomaawliag  tbo  wMe  of  tbt 
beautiful  vale  of  Weaaley  dale  aad  ita  noigbboarii^  aooa^  I  M 
lifco  thoae  af  lagleborough,  they  are  often  obacomd  by  the  M^ 
and  do^ttda  which  bo  freqyeotly  envelo{ie  theae  olovalied  i«|pooa»X 

. '  * Hio  prospect  from  the  top  of  PenaigMit  u  considerably  inpodtd  by  the 
mountains  of  Ingleborough  and  Wharnside.  The.  best  views  are  to  the  cast. 
Tbc  height  ofPennigant  according  to  Mr. Houseman's  tables,  is  a9S0  feel,  or 
1810  ysfds,  but  by  Mr.  Jeffrey's  measurement  1740  yards. 

t  The  perpendicular  height  of  Wharnside,  according  to  Mr.  Heine- 
Bian's  Ubies,  is  only  4050  feet.  Bot  the  height  of  mountains  is  gefterally 
given  in  •  very  tneontcf  manner.  The  measoriirg  of  their  altitude,  whelhet 
by  Ae  barometar,  or  by  a  trigonometrical  process,  is  atterded  with  great 
difficulty,  and  the  latter  teqatres  a  great  deal  of  time,  labour^  andcaie,  la 
that  wc  onghtnoC  to  wonder  at  the  discordant  accounts  which  ««  meet  with. 
But  to  judge  by  tbo  aseent,  neither  Ingleborough  nor  Wharoude  appears  te 
be  a  mile  above  the  terel  of  the  sea.  Three  quarters  of  a  mile  tmem  rather 
to  be  their  fidl  perpendicular  height 
t  During  the  time  that  the  writer  vvas  making  his  tout  in  Craven,,  scarcely 
V  s  ad^ 
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*!■  a  small  market  town  in  the  wapentake  of  Ewcrosa,  at  the 

distance  of  twenty-one  miles  north-west  from  Settle^  eight  miles 

nearly  north  from  Kirby-Lonsdale,  in  Westmoreland^  and  about  six 

miles'  nohHlH*lir^  flrom  tMe'tedaritain  of  Whamside.    It  contains 

aboitt  iiOO  irifatibitants.    ^e  market  is  on  VWbay :  the  fairs  are 

on  the  first  P^iday  after  the*  l9Ui  of  February,  and  eVei^  fortnight 

afterwttrds^tSn  M  May-day,  for  homed  cattle.    Thiis  town  is  sl- 

WM'  ^ekr  tiie  'extremity  of '€raT^n,  and  shnofllt  on  the  edge  of 

Westmof^iaoid,  tn  a  s^uestered  and  beautrAil  vale,  to  which  H  com- 

mmicates  the  name  of  Beirt  Hale.    This  dale,  which  is  about  ten 

ttit^inlength,  and  from  6ne  ihile  to  two  and  a  hdlf  in  breadth,  is 

entir^yiJifiTduhd^d  with  high  mountains,  nni  of  difficult  access  to 

caMag^,  bating  few  openirrgtf  where  they  can  enter  with  safety. 

In  this  necfnied  sf^ot,  lahded  property  is  greatly  diVided:  the 

estates  are  very  small,  ^nd  M  the  most  part  occupied  by  the 

ewiiers.     Scarcely  any  ikrms  bere  are  fi^ve  sixty,  or  at  the 

most,  seventy  ytitnida  rdit  per  annum,  and  most  of  them  of  a 

much  less  size.    Almost  aB  l!he  land  is  in  grass :  very  few  cattle, 

holreveri  are  fl^  in  this  district,  but  a  gretft  number  of  cows  are 

kept,-  and  ifarge  quantities  of  bttter  and  cheese  ore  produced. 

Both  in  'ibe  ttfwn  uf  lyent,  and  in  the  vicinity,  a  considerable 

quantity  df  stockings  are  knitted  for  the  Kendal  market    The 

^hole  rfale  ts  inclosed,  and  when  viewed  from  the  mountainous 

lieights  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  presents,  as  Mr.  Brown  very 

justly  observes,  the  picture  of  a  terrestrial  paradise.*    This  se- 

2B2  eluded 

a  day  paxaed  in  which  he  bad  o¥ithe  moantaiof  of  Ingleborough  and  Wbaro- 
tide  in  Tiew ;  but  their  tommits  hardly  ever  appeared  to  be  free  from  mista 
a&d  clouds  nare  than  two  or  three  houre  together.  It  is  however  to  ba  ob- 
served, that  Wharnside  being  more  surrounded  with  hills,  the  views  from  its 
summit  are  not  equal  td  those  seen  from  Ingleborough. 

*  Agricttlt.  Snr.  West  Riding,  Appen.  p.  8. 
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eluded  and  delightful  spot,  indeed,  exoitea  in  the  mind  of  tlie 
tourist  an  idea  of  the  happy  Yalley  of  the  Abyaunian  prinee  Ras^ 
selas. 


SEDBER6, 

About  five  miles  nearly  north  from  Dent,  and  ten  miles  nearly 
south-east  from  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland.  This  toim  has  near- 
ly the  same  number  of  inhabitants  as  Denty  which  it  somevfaat 
.resembles  in  situation,  being  seated  in  a  secluded  and  fertile  Tale, 
among  rugged  mountains.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  bat  it 
is  almost  disused.  Here  are,  however,  two  faira,  on  the  90lh  of 
March,  and  29th  of  October,  for  homed  cattle,  &c. 

Passing  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  side  of  the  river 
Aire,  the  first  place  in  the  western  part  of  the  riding  that  is 
ranked  among  market-towns  is  Gisbnm,  in  the  west  division  of 
the  wapentake  and  liberty  of  Staincliflb,  eleven  miles  and  a  half 
nearly  west  from  Skipton,  and  twelve  miles  nearly  sooth  from 
Settle.  This  town  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  near  the  east 
bank  of  the  Ribble^  and  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Lancashire. 
But  although  Gisbum  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  nmrket-^wn,  it 
is  inferior  to  several  villages  in  size  and  population,  not  contain- 
ing above  dOO  inhabitants,  an4iit8  market  is  almost  wholly  dis- 
used. Here  are,  however^  many  fairs,  viz.  on  Easter-Hoaday, 
on  the  Monday  fortnight,  and  Monday  month  after  Easter;  on  the 
Saturday  following,  for  horned  cattle;  on  Monday,  the  fifth 
week  after  Easter,  for  pedlary  ware,  &c  Sept.  28th  for  calvet* 
and  every  other  Monday  for  fat  cattle. 


KEIGHLEY, 

A  considerable  market  town  in  the  east  division  of  the  wapen* 
take  of  Staiuclifie,  liberty  of   Clifford's  fee,  at  the  distance  of 

four 
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fbnr  miles  bearly  west  from  Bingley^  ten  miles  south-east  from 
Skipton,  and  ten  miles  north-west  from  Bradford,  is  situated  in 
a  deep  yalley,  within  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  the' 
south-west  bank  of  the  river  Aire,  over  which  there  is  ai 
stone  bridge.  Here  is  a  good  market  on  Wednesday,  and  fairs 
on  the  8th  of  May,  for  homed  cattle  and  horsefl,  on  the  9tii  and 
\Mi  of  the  same  month  for  pedlary-ware ;  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber foir  homed  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  on  the  Sth  and  9th 
for  pedlary  ware.  The  town  is  indifferently  built  almost  wholly 
of  stone^  and  contains  at  least  6000  inhabitants,  a  considerable 
portion  of  whom  derive  their  support  from  the  cotton,  linen,  and 
worsted  manufactures,  which  are  carried  on  here  with  great  spirit 
sad  industry ;  the  latter,  especially,  employs  a  great  number  of 
hands.  Large  quantities  of  worsted  goods  manufactured  in  the 
town,  and  immediate  nefghbourhood,  are  soM  at  Bradford  and 
Hidifax  in  an  unfinished  state.  The  purchasers  are  chiefly  mer- 
chants flrdm  Leeds,  who  export  them  afterwards  to  different  parts 
of  the  world.  Keighley  may  indeed  be  considered  as  the  western 
extremity  o(  the  manufacturing  district  in  Yorkshire,  the  mann* 
fiictures  carried  on  at  Skipton,  Settle,  kc.  being  inconsiderable 
when  compared  with  those  of  this  town,  Halifax,  Huddersfield, 
Dewsbury,  Wakefield,  Bradford,  and  Lecdo. 

The  church  Is  spacious  and  handsome,  having  undergone.  In 
1770,  ailiorough  repair.'  In  it  are  two  remarkable  grave-stones, 
on  each  of  which  is  a  cross ;  and  on  one  of  them  is  a  sword,  with 
two  escutcheons,  and  thf^  inscription  "  Gilbertns  Keghley  de  Ot- 
lay,  et  Margaria  uxor,  102.3.*'  This  date,  if  the  cyphers  have 
not  been  defieiced  by  time  or  accident,  and  restored  by  some  care* 
iesshand^  refers  to  the  reign  of  Canute  tlie  Great;  and  few  of 
our  churches  can  boast  a  sepulchral  monument  of  such  antiquity. 

This  town  affords  few  materials  for  history.  It  appears^  how? 
ever,  that  in  the  civil  wars  in  the  roign  <»f  Charles  I.  it  was  ocr 
copied  by  the  troops  of  the  parliament,  lor  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary 1645,  a  party  of  royalists,  consisting  of  IdO  horse,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Hughes,  marched  from  Skipton,  and 

9  B  3  coming 
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cpipiog  n^Afttaaij on  t^iaepemy'sfii^Brtertt at  ]^igU^« ^nrptiied 
the  guard«»  fi^rood  a  wi^y  into  the  tovii^  and  tH^  abtut  one  hnn- 
dred  prisonpijB,  ^ith  a  n^nihcsr  of  l)<>ipQs^  wd  other  booty.  Their 
tiiamph.  however,  yraa  of  ahoi^  ^^piJkion^  f(«r  General  Lambert 
hafpeniAg  to  be  in  tl^  i^eighbourhood,  and  hearing  of  tbo.  tnnso 
ttction,  came  with  great  sp^ed,.  at^pked  the  royalklAi  icvovfr^ 
the  pri^oiMfs  and  moat  of  the  pbin^er^  killed  fifteen  of  th^  ena^ 
my^  took  Captain  I^aghea  and  abont  thirty  other  priaqnfini  ui 
pwsned  the  rest  to  the  gat^a,  ^f  Bkipton  caati(B, 


haufak; 

|nthf9  V^lay  diviaion  of  the  wap^t^ke^of  J^xi^g  and  Hor- 
Ifsy,  liberty  of  the  numor  of  Wak«fieU«  ia  ^ight  inikfi  aaoth-VMl 
from  Br^dfaird>  and  twelve  mil^  ni^ly  aoiith  frpqa,  ]Keigjk^f« 
It  is  sitnated  on  the  :ve8|teni  declivity  of  agei^tly  riaiiig  f/muewot^ 
bat  being  surroanded  with  hills  of  a  yery  great  b^i^ht^.  it  seeing 
Qn  approaf hing  it,  ta  9^od  in  a.deef  yalUy* .  The  toi^  ia  nesflj 
three  quarters  of  a  miile  i^  leagtjbi^  frpm  ea^  toi  v.esl^  bat  the 
breadtliis  narrow  an4  extr^^y  iire^nlar:  it  is  ii|.  general  vtU 
bnilt,  partly  of  stone,  partl^.of  bripk.^  .The  uae  i^  t^  lattif 
matcarial  haa  been  brought  into  fashion  only  ainee  ahpnl^the 
middle  of  the  laat  century ;  and  Mr.  Wataan  aayiv  ^^  fi 
WSB  introduced  because  the  nice  dressing;  qf  stone  is  atti^a^ 
witfi  great  ex|^en^.t  Bui;  as  -stone  is  extremely  plentii^ii^ 
the  envifion^  of  I|ljalifax«  and  seven^  quairies  withio  a,  short 
distsince  qf  t^q  ^wn  produ|:e  an   excellent  sort  for*  ^uilffisc? 

ii 

*  On  approaching  Halifax,  on  everj  side,  the  town  and  its  eriTironi  dii* 
play  a  picturesque  And  somewhat  .singular  appearance.  The  miitnre  of  brick 
and  stone  haildings  in  the  town  forms  a  Tariegated  pictorejand  the  greatnaa- 
ber.of  small  iBclofaiEes«  svrroiiaded  with  4oaa  walls,  m  Ilia  val1iet,aod  oa  iSt 
4«di;vitiafi  of  tke  biU^  icHMb)«»  an  aw^bUge  of  gMsn^  bac  fbf  M» 
scape  if  •Jn|os|.entirely  d«ititate  of  h4dgt:s  «nd  wood. 
t  Hist.  Ha|ifaf^  p.  10. 
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le  dbilW'Ifaiit  lh«  InMfcMfts  i»f  BotM,  fikiflili,  KMighley^ 
BmiKM^  te.  m^0lk  ntliAjeiittaMt&itkiiifulflMt  Wawidedbi* 
tM,  iMlto  « jdiAtiMl  oJcfbtiM.  TlMie  tMndk  am  dbuult  cn^ 
tMy  ftoilt  «^  ttod«/«dil  in  the  Tiihgw  leate^l^  anj  Mck  li 
BM,  tiliMi<9iiil»  «ibirtr  dcfiail  nuuyi^  mc  themeanett  cot- 
t«|db.  '  WiNiti^er  mjr  1^  ^Im  feMon,  hovever,  the  ^eopU  of 
Mldiiiai^  thoefk Mritig*  i» •  tnUol  itoD^  ■aem  te  lMKr«  a Btiroag 
]illRliIiBli^;|bftxiBk.t  *  '   •    ' 

rHrittte'ttv  s-food  ibeAeiKMi  SatsMky;*  ^ifaire  Wiide  pfOM- 
JMs;  Ik.  ii—riftmJfc  fpmMk^  of  vMHmi  ckfths  «f  tKffettttt 
9mA  en:  sddt  *  pve  ere  bhiy  tuo  &in,  to.  Jnae  4tlr,  lied 
tie  ;fittt  .Marda^r  in  Novcnber,  illr  U<|mi,  hoimod  catlH 
«fatepviiidk«ir«e«  'IJlMspill^tieii  Mnoiirite  tDr9flTY>  extitlitia^ 
m  wdoAAm^  imutmti  nme  the  oataUisbncliit  ef  tkie  maatbe^ 
UAtmi  AhoittiieinWlc  <tf  the  IMh  oentury,  HeMx  is  saiil  le 
hftva^tesMUd  of  «riiy  ihirtoa^  homely  h«k,  in  the  year  1666i 
Ui#  number 'VaifBOveaaeJ  to  fidO  ;t  t^>>^  A^^ee  tfast  time  it  is  coe« 
iidtnMy  nhrethad  treble 

^  Itili  whU^kaem;  thetUfore  the  «rt  *f  OMHlulaetariBg  eletii 
vflt  MbyMMbed  ial^  BiifWiid,  the  staple  ttade  of  the  natieii  ^vee 
IhahipofftMib*  of  woel  into  fov^igv  eotfiilntt^  cepedally  to  PUin- 
tkn;  .'WhU'^M^  in  Ihe  syctenr  of  English  cembieroe  altfncted 
the  'aktviia6n  of  ](ing  Bdwwi  IIL  %ho  invited  Cloth-worfcere 
froii  iMiigB'  peiini  aisigned  thmn  proper  pkces  for  their  reoH 
dcece^  reiiwMch'Yert  imn  one  of  the  priicipel,  and  granted 
thetapTe#^  coaiUi^iyilh  priT»legii8<  The  eftptoitaftion  of  wool  ima 
ohmprohtUtedf^  bat  i»  the  cloth  ih«roihetarei»ii8  not  anffieiently 
Mlabliaiied^  td  vorfe  «p  the  gpint  qaeiMltiee^f  wool  prodneed  \a 
te  ktngdom^  ttiMw  neciRMary  thutthe  raw  aialerial  ehould  con<' 
tmueto  he  dn  AriMO' of  fyt&igtt  tmde..  But  la  order  to  support 
and  eneoorage  the  honie  manafiKtaiw,  a  tax  of  fifty  shiHings  pet 
alB4  pack 

"^  Thk  market  is  held  by  preicription,  which  throtigh  length  of  time  is  now 
equivalent  te  a  charter. 
t  GibMB's  JIoCesoa.CtilNL  fol.  736.    Wotwn*!  BHt  of  Hftlirai,^.  147. 
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ptdc  mm  imposed.    Notwittntandiiig  thcM  restridioBi^  to 
wool  stili  contiaued  to  be  exported  that  tke  enatoniB  aaomted  to 
the  sum  of  200fltM.  per  anaiim.    By  degiees^  faowerer,  Ihewt 
of  eloth-making  beoutte  more  generally  kaomn  and  pn€tiMd»aad 
the  extension  of  tiio  mannlaetarea  diminiaked  the  export  of  wool 
more  efiectually  than  eonid  have  been  done  by  prohibitions  or  un» 
posts.    The  elotk  manufaotore  oonld  no  longer  be  oodfined  to 
the  places  first  assigned  to  its  eondnetora,  but  extended  itself  Is 
such  sitnations  as  seemed  most  frnTonrahle  for  canrying  it  en  with 
success.    Among  these,  the  parish  of  Halite  was  nod  one  of  the 
least  iDTiting,  as  it  produces  abundance  of  coal»  a^d  whatever 
deficiency  there  may  be  in  any  thing  necessary  to  the  maaufte* 
turing  system,  is  siqpplied  by  the  eircumjaoent  country.    Birt  st 
what  time,  or  from  what  phice»  the  cloth  manu&ctnre  was  broaght 
to  Halite  is  uncertain.    There  are  aome  notices  of  cloth  being 
wrought  here  as  carinas  the  second  year  of  HoMyV.  A.D. 
1414,  but  the  popujiftion  of  the  plaoe  was  too  small  to  admit  of 
any  thing  that  coidd  deser?e  the  name  of  a  mMutehnry.*    Mr. 
Wright  affirms,  tliat  the  trade  was  established  here  between  the 
years  1443  and  lA40;t  and  although  he  gives  no  authority  he 
hm  assertion  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  its  prebalnlity»  as  the 
number  of  houses  increased  from  13  to  530  during  that  period,  a 
circumstance  which  could  not  haye  taken  place  without  some  ex- 
traordinary impulse.    In  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  en  st- 
tempt  was  made  by  some  great  capitalists  to  monopolise  the 
stock  of  woo],  and  the  act  which  was  passed  on  the  occasion  exhi- 
bifts  the  state  of  the  parish  and  ihi  tcade  at  thai  time.    It  recites, 
*'That  the  parish  of  Halite  being  planted  in  the  great  .waste 
and  moors,  where  the  ground  is  not  apt  to  bring  ibrth  miy  cc»n 
or  good  gr^a,  but  in  ran^  places,  and  by  exceeding  and  great  in- 
dustry of  the  inliabitants ;  and  the  same  inhslntants  altogether 
do  live  by  cloth«making ;  and  the  greatest  pait  of  them  neither 
getteth  com,  nor  is  able  to  keeps  a  horse  to  carry  wools,  nor  yet 
to  buy  much  wool  at  once,  but  bath  ever  used  only  to  repair  to 

tbe 

•  Wfttm'sIJUt.  Elslifu,  p.^«  t  Wright'!  Hiit.  HihfiM^  p*  7. 
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Ike  tDVtte  of  Halifrx,  tct,  and  there  tp  boy  vpon'the  wool  drinr,. 
aone  a  stone,  oome  two,  and  oome  tlunoe  or  kme,  M%mi\ug  lo 
AdraUity,  aad  to  caAy  the  sane  to  their  hoooca,  aanetfarao^' 
or imoy  fi?e andsix wles off,  opon tiieir heads  and backooi and 
ao  to  make  aad  oasftrt  the  aame  either  into  yame  or  doth,  and 
to  adlthe  aas^and  ao  to  bay  mote  wool  of  the  wool^drirer,  by 
anans  of  lahiah  indtiatry,  the  baren  groimda  ia  thoae.|iarta  bo 
mom  mnoh  inhabited^  and  above  500  hoiuhoUa  there  aewly  ilk* 
ereaaed  within  these  forty  years  past,  which  now  are  like  to  ha 
midoae  and  driven  to  begg^ary  by  reason  of  the  late  estatnte^ 
6  Edward  VI.  that  taketh  away  the  wool  drivers,  so  that  they 
cannot  now  have  their  wool  by  sueh  small  portions  as  they  weaa 
;  to  have,  and  that  also  they  are  not  able  to  keepe  any  horsea 
I  to  ride,  or  fetch  their  wool  farther  from  them  in  other 
plaOeap  nnlisae  aome  remedy  may  be  provided.  It  ia  theiofore 
anacted,  thailt  shall  be  lawfall  to  aay  perssn  or  peiaons  inhabit* 
fag  within  the  fiaiiah  of  Halifioc,  to  hny  any  wool  or  waala  at 
aneh  time  as  the  clothiers  may  buy  tite  same  otherwise  than  by 
engrossing  and  forestalling,  so  that  the  persons  so  buying  the 
aame,  doe  carry,  or  cause  to  be  carried,  the  said  wools,  so  bought 
by  them,  to  the  towne  of  Halifiuc,  and  there  to  sell  the  same  to 
auch  poore  folkes  of  that,  and  other  parishes  adjoining,  as  shall 
worke  the  same  into  cloth  or  yame,  to  their  knowledge,  and  not 
to  the  rich  and  wealthy  clothier,  nor  to  any  other  to  sell  again. 
Offenders  against  this  act  to  forfeit  double  the  value  of  the  wool 
80  sold."  Camden,  who  visited  these  pu^'ts  about  the  year  1574, 
thns  describes  Halifoz  and  its  vicinity :  *^'  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  unusual  extent  of  the  parish,  which  has  under  it  eleven  cha- 
pels, two  whereof  are  parochial,  and  about  12,000  men  in  it. 
So  that  the  parishioners  are  wont  to  say,  they  can  reckon  more 
men  in  their  parish  than  any  kind  of  animal  whatever ;  whereas, 
in  the  most  populous  and  fruitful  places  of  England,  elsewhere, 
one  shall  find  thousands  of  sheep,  but  so  few  men  in  proportion, 
that  one  would  think  they  bad  given  place  to  sheep  and  oxen,  or 
were  devoured  by  them.    But  of  all  others,  nothing  in  so  ad* 

9  mirable 
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^met »  tepptolBwr  far  &  •>»▼€  Arir  a%Mww%  ^hick  < 

irikelt»  lh»  Maiiry  of  tlie  ottktf^,  bf  vftlklL  aloM  Im  iaA  Mfti 
fW>d»«€ktea*t^  V«iicettdGeimiiLl|d9;,«ta^  ln%,Ii« 
mm§^  'Hi.  Fnnofv  h«ve<  tver  boev  Omu kluAg  ^te^"^*  'Ut  p»» 
||rfith».  hafc»iBBD6  that  tMP6  japidjy  mcnh8dl).w.Uie  jnr  19i4i 
tJhe^atBh  nw  fc«id  t#  otirtiiD  SM^  fmmtiim.  wbi^v  •»!!« 
Mkah^te  of  iv«  Piri4«M  to^a  lBunily>  mitt  Miml  lo.4l|2fttia» 
MNtanlBht  i>m-ii«thtbtter.{MutQf  llto  liM 
«lM  Idth  nnliiiy,  Ihe,  AtNttbte  Ims  tafidly  i 
•f  iteiborisUug  iliAe*  of.  the  tiade,  vhivbu 
i*to  Ihe  amt  rweia^  aiyd/a«|ii^tered  piMi  itl  lfc#.|Mruih^  »1 
flaitel  new  ooloaieii  iiiirpUteBis  fenikrl;^  aaiofaiiilgBd  atii  MgMiA 
na  aiaieit  mwihabitjfblB*^ 


<  Xh9  ^#«im(  fciM  m^itt . 


.  The  *i^9  of  %f»  fif  4  Jhamipei ;[  MalM(i».  ni^ 
And  growing  ecjjfipes  ;  U^apsof  stone. 
Beneath  the  chisseh  beauteous  shapes  assume 
Of  frieze  and  column.    'Some  witli  even  line 
New  streets  ai^e'darltnj;  ih  the  neighbouring  fields, 
Abd  sacred  domes  bf  wor^liip.*' 

The  following  statement  jexhibits  the  poijulatroii  of  the  parisn 
af  Halifax,  according  to  the  returns  in  the  year  iSll. 

POPLLATIOK 

.    *lC«niwOib$on*sedit..ff!L74)9«: 
f  The  Colder  naYigatifw  passes  quito  thrau|b<  the  parish  of  Ha]ifii^  asd 
within  leas  than  two  miles  of  the  town.    It  joius  the  Rochedale  and  Msn- 
chester  canal  near  Sower  by  bridge,  and  thus  opens  to  this  roano  factoring  dis- 
trict, a  communication  by  water,  both  with  the  eastern  and  western  coasts. 

X  iF'rom  the  vast  extent  of  the  parish  of  Halifax,  it  is  etidtnt,  that  fot  a 
loBg  time  after  (he  conquest  it  has  been  only  a  deseru 
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T)NViuMp#.  Afuftfi.  Fitmaks,   Toid, 

^9Xim  .M i^ V. 4151 5008..;...9t59 

Skiiooflt.«.#..,^.«..A* i^ ^.••»«....«....1948.....il495»....S893 

'  SfmiboMrafn.  t«#M.,,J..;*«— •«^«.-;^....i;..l779......lSS8....;;36l5 

QaitVick. vM«^.«^... «••.•.•..».... .1^34 1209 9443 

Fixi)|r««M*«M:^*/>*  t*«**^MMf» ••••M»«««*4«*.l^«*«***  173 •  396 

£llaod  cumGreet^aad ^ ^1930.... ..2033. 3963   • 

Staipland , — ^ ,  ijQie 10^1 ,2077 

Jlorlaud ...., 626 690 1316 

Barkisland ....•«-.*...., ,..1034 1042 J2076 

Rishworth \..  632 579^..., 1211 

Soytand 1190 1329. 2519 

Awerbj 25520 2657 .5177 

Waflfy : 1941 2017 3958 

.  Hftdgtey..... 1078 Ii29: 2107 

W^swwth- » I69I 1782 3473 

ikp|oilitai..«.^« ^..•.^...; 1691 1956 3047 

$^0i<in  «...M -^ «— » 769w .8l7......198d 

.  .Slaasficld^.*^......^ r^ 4 ..v.^fi597. 2850.. ^..5447 

I.angfield.........« ^... 720.«..^  795..^..1515 

Ovenden 2270 2482 4752 

Norlhowram - .,.1?593 27J3 5306 

Shelf. ..•  751 802 1553 

Hipperholm  cum  Brighouse .^1637 1700 3337 

73515 
,1[^.otal  population  ia  18(^1  .»• •••...•••»•«•  ^•••••-•^ 63434 

.    bibrcaie  in  the  last  ten  years 10081 

Urifortaiuilely^  Ike  long  coDtimiaiioif  4f  war  begins  to  give  a 

check  to  that  enterprising  spirit,  and  active  industry,  which  hat 

Ibaea  Uie  cause  of  so  great  an  increase  of  wealth  and  population. 

The 

*  It  i«  to  be  obterTcdi  that  of  tbf  twenty «8n  vlUages  and  hamleti  com- 
g>riied  witliin  the  pariak  of  Halifax,  Linley  ii  not  named  in  these  returni ; 
bat  as  it  ii  within  the  township  of  Stainland,  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  indttdcd 
in  the  retnni  from  that  viUaf  e. 
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The  town  of  Halifex  cannot  boast  of  great  antiiiirily :  its  i 
is  not  found  in  Domesday  book^  nor  is  its  name  mentioned  in  any 
ancient  record^  before  a  grant  of  its  chnrch  was.  made  by  the  l<Mrd  ef 
the  manor^  Earl  Warren,  to  the  priory  of  Lewes,  in  Snssex.* 
The  time  of  this  grant  is  not  ascertained;  but  from  presmnptire 
evidence  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.    The  origin  of  the  name  of  this  town  is  ahM»  uncertain  y 
for  the  etymology  given  by  Camden  appears  to  be  imaginary ;  and 
the  traditional  legend  on  which  it  is  fonnded  little  worthy  of  cre- 
dit f    The  conjecture  that  here  was  originally  a  hermitage  de* 
dicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist^   where  it  was  pretended  that 
the  face  of  this  saint  was  kept,  and  that  from  thence  it  derived 
its  name  of  Halifax,  or  Holyface,  though  sufficiently  vagne,  car* 
ries  witii  it  a  somewhat  greater  appearance  of  probability.!    At 
least,  it  is  supported  by  this  circumstance,  that  the  preneat  church 
is  dedicated  to  St.  John  tlie  Baptist;  and  the  English  word  ftce, 
was  expressed  by  fax,  iu  the  Anglo  Saxon,  which,  with  a  mix* 
ture  of  Danish,  was  undoubtedly  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
conquest^  the  popular  language  of  Yorkshire;     If  indeed  this 
was  formerly  a  hermitage,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  more 
proper  place  could  not  have  been  chosen  for  that  purpose.    The 
traveller  who,  from  the  adjacent  heights,  looks  down  on  the  si* 
tuation  of  Halifax,  and  by  the  aid  of  imagination  takes  a  retro- 
spective view  of  times  long  since  past,  will  readily  form  in  his 
mind  the  idea  of  a  deep  and  lonesome  valley,  where  almost  im- 
penetrable woods,  and  nigged  sterility,  forbad  tiie  herdsman  to 
enter  with  his  flocks,  and  will  contemplate  with  eqnal  delight  and 
astonishment  the  effects  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  which 
have  so  wonderfully  changed  the  scene,  and  overspread  the  dreary 
desert  with  wealth  and  population. 

This 

*Mona5t  ].  p.  616. 
f  Catmd.  fol.  708.    It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  tfiere  never  wu  aojr 
fuoaaster^,  or  religioas  bouse,  ia  the  whole  parish  of  Hali(az.    Walsoa'c 
kUsL  Ualii'as,  p.  319. 

^  Uaiifllzj  and  its  gibbet  lav,  p.  i. 
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.This  town  being  ntuated  ia  a  rugged  and  mountainous  oonntiy, 
and  out  of  the  ordinary  range  of  hostile  armies,  docs  not  appear 
from  any  records  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  calamiiiQs  of 
var.  In  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  it  was  garrison* 
ed  by  the  parliamentarians,  and  seems  to  have  been  strongly  at^ 
tached  to  their  cause.  Clarendon,  speaking  of  the  strength  which 
the  parliament  had  in  the  north,  sa]^,  "  I^eeds,  Halifax,  and  Brad- 
ford, three  very  populous  and  rich  towns,  which  depending  wholly 
apon  clothiers^  too  much  maligned  the  gentry,  were  wholly  at 
their  disposal.''*  The  same  historian  also  relates,  that  when 
Lord  .Fairfiix  was  obliged  to  quit  Selby,  Cawood,  and  Tadcaster, 
be  retreated  to  Pontefract  and  Halifax,  f  It  seems  that  some  ob- 
stinate action  took  place  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  the  top  of 
Halifax  bank  adjoining  the  road  to  Wakefield,  obtained  the  name 
of  Bloody *field,  which  it  retains  to  Uiis  day.  There  are  abo  in 
different  parts  of  the  parish  some  vestiges  of  intrenchmeuts,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  thrown  up  in  those  unhappy  times,  together 
with  some  traditionary  accounts  of  skirmishes  between  the  roy- 
alists and  the  parliamentarians,  but  as  there  are  no  written  me^ 
morials  of  these  military  transactions,  it  may  be  presumed  they 
were  not  of  any  decisive  importance.  It  seems  that  Charles  11. 
passed  through  this  neighbourhood,  after  his  fi&tal  defeat  at  Wor- 
cester; for  Colonel  Birch  transmitted  this  intelligence  to  the  par- 
liament, ia  a  letter  dated  at  Newcastle,  September  9th,  1651. 
"  I  think  the  Scots  king  came  this  day,  with  Lieut.  Gen.  Lesley^ 
and  Lieut.  Gen.  Middleton,  who  were  taken  on  Blackstone  Edge, 
in  the  moors  betw^n  Rochdale  and  Halifax,  and  w«  believe  that 
be  escaped  towards  Yorkshire  in  some  disguise." |  After  the  ci* 
vil  wars  were  ended,  Halifax  was  represented  in  parliament,  both 
in  the  time  of  the  oommouwealth,  and  under  the  protectorate. ( 
The  church  stands  near  the  east  end  of  the  town,  tlie  choir  di- 
rectly fronting  the  entrance  from  Wakefield.   It  is  a  large  Gothic 

structure 

•  Clareo.  Hist.  S.  par.  1.  p.  141.  t  lb.  p.  143. 

t  FarUamentary  Hist.  Eng.  t.  p.  57.  ap  VVatson*s  Hist.  Halifax,  p.  65. 

{  Wation'^  Hist.  Hiil;(.n|  p.  91  J. 
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^treetflre,  64  jBxin  in  leftglk,  tad  abote  80  m  bueadtli  ivitbto  the 
^iralb.  The  em  of  its  ereetf^ii  oftnnot  be  toeertmiied.  li  is  efi* 
^entHbat  there  was  no  chnrcH  here  at  the  time  of  the  Oonqeerot's 
Snrref  9  for  the  Domesdiy  b6ok  mfbruM  ii9  that  ttt  flie  inaDor  of 
WakeMd,  of  vhicli  Hfcfif&x  was  a  part,  th«^  were  only  tvo 
churches,  aini  it  is  dear  that  these  were  at  Wakefidd,  an^  San- 
dal. This  dinrcb  is  thereforMBU]^osed  to  have  been  bailt  by  tiie 
Em4  of  Warren  and  Sorry  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.*  Biit  it  «p- 
|iears  to  have  been  re-edified  at  different  periods,  as  pert  of  the 
north  side  seems  older  and  worse  bnilt  than  the  fest;  and  the 
nave  of  tlie  old  church,  or  at  least  so  nraeh  of  it  aa  remains,  k 
only  66  feet  rn  len^h.  The  ehttncel  seems  to  have  been  an  addi- 
tion to  the  erigtnal  ftibric.  The  steeple  is  also  n  csrttparatively 
recent  str uctnre,  having  been  begun  in  the  year  1450,  and^ished 
In  1470,  chiefly  by  the  munificence  of  the  frmilies  of  Lacy  and 
Savillcf  This  towcAr  is  well  proportiooedL  and  is  aaid  to  be  117 
feet  in  height  from  the  ground  to  tfafe  top  of  ihe  pinnacles. 

Within  the  church  are  two  dlapefo,  one  on  the  north  side,  the 
other  on  the  south:  the  former  of  these  called  Rokeby^s  chapel, 
which  is  eleven  yards  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  five  yaids  and 
a  quarter  in  breadth,  was  erected  in  conseqnenee  of  the  w|}l  ef 
Dr.  WilHam  Rokeby,  vicar  of  Halifox,  and  afterwards  Archbi^iop 
of  Dublin,  who  died  Nov.  29th  1531,  and  ordered  that  fats  bowelb 
and  heart  should  be  buried  in  tlie  choir  of  thibchui^h,  andhs 
ifody  in  the  new  cbap^  at  Ssmditl.  By  this  te^ment  he  also 
ordened  this  chapel  i&  ire  erected  and  nse^  as  a  chantry.  The 
chapel  m  the  sotMh  side  of  the  church,  is  somewhat  alMive  uixteen 
yilrds'and  a  half  in'  length,  kad  about  five  "yinds  and  t  quarter 
brodd.  All  that  is  knoM  of  it  is  fronfnn'hii^ripl^on  whidi  says, 
that  Robert  HotdswortH; '  M«.Dj  ihe  twelfth  vic«y,  built  it  in  the 
year  1564  vH  his  own  proper  expense. 

The  parish  or  vicarage  of  Halifax,  is  said  to  be  larger  tiian  the 
whole  county  of  Rutland.  In  its  extent  is  not  less  than  seventeen 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  elevai  miles  on  an  average  from 

north 

«  See  Watson's  Hist.  Halifax,  p.  331.        t  Wrigbt'i  Hist  Halifax,  p.  31. 
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fldrtb  to  iMftk;  aad  k  oottniw  tweBty-^nix  townthips  Ml  ktmu 
kto,  Vfe.  Bwkidttid,  BriglMae,  fiUand,  Errlngden,  Fixby,  (3ffMI^ 
iMd,  VftlMBS,  HeptoJntatl,  Hipperholme,  Lingfield,  IMtji 
Mdnlrf,  NMldbovnim,  Norlui^  Ov«iideiv  Baatrick,  RMHroHlH 
SlObMiid,  SkiM^d,  flkelf,  SldrdNit,  S^w^by,  Soyl&nd,  SinM»^ 
^riiflii  Wtflejr,  and  WadAWorth.  Besidet  the  vieamge  ch«rah  «f 
liftliiltx,  tbuve  we  ii  Ikepogridi  tveive  chapeM,  ta  ^Hiek  the  fioiAr 
aif  HallAtx  appoiala  Iha  cnntea,  TheclapeberEllaad  andHbpt& 
tMtttall  howerei  eajoy  the  parochial  piivilcifea  of  hmrying,  Set,  f 
Eotod,  Slamd,  lor  Eltand,  ia^  next  to  HaU:fi«,  the  moat  ihMI 
iawn  ill  tho  periah.*  Here  waa  fenoerly  a  narlMl  lield  Ujr « 
charter  dated  10  Edward  II.  No  flMuicel»  Ihowevien  «f  any  omh 
M^nce  baa  beea  faeid  here  lor  many  yteira  by  naaoa  of  the 
■ahuwc  of  trade  aad  popaiatioa  at  Haiilix.  The  tillage  of  EUaiid 
aitaaled  in  a  pteaaaat  Tale  oa  the  oetathem  bank  of  the  Catdei% 
tki^  aiilea  naariy  sooik-caat  from  Hatiftx,  and  five  mflea  nMfl^ 
vest  from  HadiereieU.  Elhiiid  Halt,  in  the  townahip  oi  Eiia^ 
bdt  on  the  north  aide  of  the  Calder,  waa  for  aeveral  geaeratlonb 
the  aeat  of  the  ancient  and  honoafalle  family  of  the  Ealatidit,  and 
is  memorable  oft  aocount  of  the  deadly  ^d  that  akiae  lo  th^ 
reign  of  Edward  III.  between  Sir  John  Ealand  and  some  of  the 
neighbooring  gentry.  The  origin  of  thta  bloody  quarrel  ia  not 
very  clearly  stated ;  the  poem  which  relates  the  story  only  says, 
that  Sir  John  Ealand^  being  Sheriff,  was  disobeyed  in  some  re-> 
apect  by  Sir  Robert  Beaumont,  who  thus  incurred  his  resent- 
ment Other  accounts  say,  that  a  person  named  Exley,  had 
alain  the  nephew  of  Sir  John  Ealand,  aad  that  Beaumont  took 
the  homicide  under  his  protection.  Sir  John,  having  mustered 
hia  tenants  and  friends,  came  suddenly  in  the  nighty  and  having 
first  killed  Sir  Hugh  Quarmby  and  Sir  John  Lockwood,  friends  of 
BIr  Robert  Beaumont,  at  their  houses  at  Quarmby  and  Lockwood, 
proceeded  with  his  men  to  Crosstand  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert 
Beaumont,  and  lying,  it^  ambush  till  the  drawbridge  over  the 

moat 

.     *  CIlan«3,  thougb  the  most  noted  town  next  to  Halifazj  is  net  the  largest,  a* 
willbc  icett  iu  the  table  af  population. 
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moat  thai  lunroimded  the  house  was  let  down  in  the  memiiigf  ha 
mshed  in  and  entered  the  knight's  chamber.  Sir  Robert  made  « 
courageous  resistance ;  but  being  unarmed,  was  soon  oyeipowwed 
and  slain,  and  with  him  fell  all  his  senrants,  who  had  oome  to  his 
defence.  The  Lady  Beamnont  escaped  with  her  children  into  Lstt- 
cashife,  where  she  found  a  secure  asylum  with  her  relations  at 
Townley  and  Bnereton.  Hither  also  retired  the  young  Lockwood 
and  Quarmby,  with  anot&er  youth  named  Lacy,  who  was  like* 
wise^  on  some  account,  an  object  of  Sir  John  Ealand's  resent- 
ment These  young  gentlemen  were  brought  up  at  Breretoa, 
where  they  assiduously  employed  their  time  in  acquiring  skill  sad 
address  in  the  martial  exercises  of  that  age. 

As  we  do  not  find  that  Sir  John  Ealand  was  called  to  any  ac* 
count  for  these  outrages,  it  seems  that  he  must  hare  obtained  the 
king's  pardon.  But  after  fifteen  years  were  elap^d,  the  young 
Beaumont,  Lockwood,  Quarmby,  and  Lacy,  being  grown  up  te 
manhood,  resoWed  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  parents.  Having 
learned  from  two  of  their  spies,  named  Dawson  and  llaigh,  the 
day  on  which  Sir  John  Ealand  held  the  sheriff's  turn  at  Brighoose^ 
they  took  mea9ure8  for  waylaying  him  as  he  came  home. 

"  The  day  was  set,  the  torn  wa»  kept 

At  Brighouse  by  Sir  John, 

Full  little  wist  be  was  beset 

Then  at  his  coming  home. 

Dawson  and  Ilaigh  had  played  their  parts, 

And  brought  from  Brcrcton  Green 

Young  gentlemen  with  hardy  hearts 

As  well  wer«;  known  and  seen." 

Old  Potm  relating  ike  HUL  of  Sir  John  EaUmd, 

Having  taken  a  station  fit  for  their  purpose,  tbcy  attacked  Sir 
John  Ealand,  who  was  slain  after  a  vigorous  resistance.  The 
jmurdcrcrs  then  retired  into  Fumess  Fells,  in  Lancashire,  where 
they  remained  for  a  considerable  time.  In  the  mean  while  Sir 
John  Ealand,  the  son  of  him  who  was  shun,  having  succeeded 
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hit  father,  liTttd  «t  the  family  maMion  of  Ealand.  But  Adam  de 
Beavmoat,  Lacy,  Lockwood^  and  Quannby^  resolving  to  extir« 
pate  the  name  and  family  of  Ealand,  at  length  left  their  retreat, 
and  coming  secretly  into  thew  parts,  on  the  eve  of  Pblm  Sunday, 
laid  in  ambnsh  at  Ealand  mill.  In  the  morning,  as  Sir  John 
Ealand  was  coming  to  the  church,  the  assassins  rushed  ont  from 
their  place  of  concealment,  and  slew  both  him  and  his  young  son 
and  heir.  The  domestics,  who  had  escaped  the  slaughter,  in«. 
stantly  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  town  and  neighbourhood  were 
roused  to  arms  by  the  sound  of  the  horn  and  the  backward  ring- 
ing of  the  bells.  The  whole  parish  being  assembled,  some  with 
bows,  some  with  dobs,  hatchets,  &c.  pursued  the  murderers  with 
hue  and  cry.  Beaumont,  Lockwood,  and  Qnarmby,  seeing  the 
Ealand  men  approach,  made  a  halt,  and  kept  them  at  bay  with 
their  arrows,  until,  these  being  exhausted,  they  fi)und  themselved 
obliged  to  betake  themselves  again  to  flight.  Young  Quarmby, 
however,  being  wounded  and  unable  to  fly,  was  dispatched  by  the 
Ealand  men,  who  continued  for  some  time  the  pursuit  of  the 
other  assassins  in  the  direction  of  Huddersfield.  The  fate  of 
Lacy  is  not  known,  as  he  is  not  mentioned  in  tiie  story,  alter  his 
coming  with  the  others  from  Furness  Fells.  Adam  de  Beaumont 
retired  after  this  to  his  seat  of  CrossUnd  Hall,  where  he  seems  to 
have  remained  some  time,  and  to  have  set  his  enemies  at  defiance* 
Lockwood  took  refuge  in  a  solitary  retreat,  then  called  Camel 
Hall,  but  now  Canon  Hall,  where  he  commenced  an  amour  with 
a  yoaag  woman  of  loose  principles  whose  father  rented  the  place.* 
Bat  it  was  not  long  before  he  perceived  that  his  retreat  began  to 
be  known  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  this  he  retired  to  Ferry- 
Inridge,  where  ho  remained  some  time,  till  being  informed  that 
diligent  search  was  making  after  him  by  the  sheriff  and  his  men, 
be  resolved,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  take  refuge  with  Adam 
de  Beaumont,  at  Crossland  Hall.  But  his  nnfortunate  amour  led 
him  to  his  ruin.  The  under-sherifi^,who  was  the  owner  of  Camel 
Vol.  XVI.  3  C  HalU 

•  Canon  Hall  is  ahonl  four  milet  from  Peiiistooe,  five  firom  Barasley,  and. 
frotu  Wakefield,  and  is  now  the  leat  of  William  Spencer  Stanhope,  Esq. 
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Ball,  htd,  bj  threats  and  jfromm»,  engftfed  kia  tnaot  h  give 
bini  infbrvatioii  of  yoaog  Lockwood's  anivnl  tiie  next  tine 
he  should  come  to  his  hoase.  It  was  not  long  before  Lodtwood 
paid  a  visit  to  his  mistress,  whose  ffttbev  imsiediately  ^ave  the 
promised  inteUigenea  The  sheriff,  with  a  great  company  of 
men,  beaet  the  house  and  summoned  him,  hi  the  king's  name,  to 
surrender.  Lockwood,  however,  ifdfnsed  to  obey  the  sunnnons. 
Mid  defended'  himself  $m  stoutly  sa  one  man  couUt  posaiUy  do 
against  many.  But  his  treaoherous  inamorata  haTing,  it  is  said, 
undiv  the  pretence  of  a  feigned  embrace,  found  an  opportunity  of 
cutting  his  bow-string,  and  luiving  thus  deprived  him  of  the  means 
•f  resistance,  he  was  induced  by  fair  promisea  to  surrender  himself 
to  the  sheriff,  who  no  sooner  had  him  in  his  power  than  he  pat 
him  to  death,  and  by  this  catastrophe  the  ancient  fiimtly  of  the 
Lockwoods,  of  Lockwood,  was  utterly  extirpated. 

The  story  of  Adam  de  Beaumont  is  more  curious  and  interest- 
ing than  that  of  any  of  the  other  persons  concerned  is  those  tra- 
gedies. He  had  Hved  lor  Mme  time  in  secority  at  €roeaknd  Hall, 
and  was  in  expectation  that  the  storm  would  blow-  ovmr.  Bn^ 
^  hearing  of  the  fate  of  Lockwood,  he  began  to  fear  lor  his  own 
Safety,  especiaHy  as  he  found  that  he  had  many  enemies  in  the 
eountsy,  and  that  precepts  were  sent  from  Londbn-  to  the  sheriff, 
to  arrest  him.  He  therefore  resolved  to  leave  his  native  land,  and 
patrimonial  possessions,  and  to  seek  new  Ibrtunes  in  fineiga 
countries.  Having  arrived  safe  in  France,  he  proceeded  iato  the 
East,  where  he  obtained  an  hononrable  command  in  the  serf  ice  of 
the' knights  of  Rfiodes,  and*  was  employed  in  Hungary,  in  the 
wars  agaiiist  the  Turks,wbose  formidable  armies  had  penetMled  inis 
that  kingddm.  Prom  the  best  accounts  it  appeals,  that  he  spent 
the  remaining  part  of  his  days,  sometimes  at  Rhodes,  and  som^* 
times  in  Hungary,  where,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Turks,  he 
honourably  ended  his  life.* 

This 

*  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  History  of  Halifax,  has  not  inserted  this  accoaot,  be* 
eattse  he  did  net  beKcte  it  >  and  the  leaMu  of  his  inoredafity  on  thia  anhjcct 
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Thit  Attilf  tM,  c^knineBced  by .  Sir  JFohfi  Saltelv  «iM  ki  ftli# 
exiindkui  of  the  sude  Une  <tf  faii  family,  ad  mil  as  of  thoM  of 
Loekwood'  and'  Quwniiiy,  and  exbibitB  a  dirfgaatiag  picture  of 
the  diBordera  whkh  preraiied  in  the  feodai  ag^d.  The  name  of 
Beaumont  still  continued  to  exist,  as  it  appears  that  Adam  dd 
Beaumont  had  a  younger  brother,  from  whom  descended  a  race, 
that  flourished  to  the  rdgn  of  Charles  I.  The  heiress  of  Sif  John 
Ealand  cavried  the  estates  of  the  Ealan^,  by  marriage>  into  the 
ancient  and  faoyourable  family  of  the  SayiUes.* 

THE  GIBBET  LAW 

Forms  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  history  of  Halifax,  ''  The  in^ 
habitants  mthin  the  forest  of  Hardwick  had  a  custom,  from  time 
immemorial,  that  if  a  felon  were  taken  within  their  Ubesty,  with 
goods  B^>ien  out,  or  within  the  liberty  of  the  said  forest,  either 
hand-halNciid,  back-berand^  or  confessand^  any  commodity  of 
the  vaino  of  thirteen  pence  halfpenny,  he  should,  after  three 
market^  or  meeting  days,  within  the  town  of  Halifax,  next  after 
inch  his  apprdiension,  and  being  oondemned,  be  taken  to  the 
gibbet,  and  have  his  head  cut  off  from  his  body/'f    Bat  the  felon 

30a 


WM,  bMame  the  wbote  appeaih  to>  lia?e  been  doee  In  defitnee  of  ali  1aw;ba|b 
at  Mr.  W«tto»olMerfea,  many  thingji  of  thli  tort  were  traiuaete<t  inthoso  tufv 
baleat  and  unaetlAed  tiroes,  end  little  notice  wm  taken  oi  tbem,  as  a  formal 
pardon  wu  generally  obtained  from  the  ciown.  "  We  shall  greatly  err,"  says 
that  historian,  "if  we  reason  about  what  happened  400  years  ago,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  do  concerning  the  transactions  of  oar  own  time  ;  for  the  laws 
vere  neither  so  good,  nor  so  welt  attended  to/'  Hist.  Halifaxi  p.  176,  177. 
During  tfce  middto  ages,  tbis  mod<  of  exeroising  private  revenge,  and  the 
system  of  fsuda^  war,  prevailed  tbroughoat  Earope.  See  Dr.  Robertson's  HiUL 
Charles  V.  note  91.  sett.  1.  p.  56.  vol.  I.  and  the  numerous  authorities 
quoted.  Dr.  Bent  ley  has  awieied  the  history  of  Sir  John  Ealand  to  his  ac- 
count of  Halifax.  Mr.  Watson  has  investigated  the  facts  from  MSS.  and  the 
whole   appears  not  only  probable,  but  supported  b;  collateral  evidence. 

*The  pedigrees  of  several  illa^trriaus  famiTies,  who  flourished  in  the  parish 
of  Halifax,  roajr  be  seen  in  Collin's  Baron,  and  Watson's  Hist  p.  156,  &c. 
t  Bentley's  HaliCsx  and  its  gibbet  law,  p.  34,  &c. 
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WW  lb  be  pabliely  and  deliberately  tried  by  the'  fnUi4Qn|;ber9 
within  the  said  liberty,  which  liberty  compriaed  the  townships 
and  hamlets  of  Haliiax,  Ovenden,  lUingworth,  Mixenden,  Bnd" 
shaw,  Skircoaty  Wariey,  Sowerfoy,  Risbwarth,  Laddenden,  Midg- 
ley,  Erringden,  Heptoustall,  Rottenstall,  Staosfield,  Cross-stone, 
and  Langfield,  to  which  Wright,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Hali&x,* 
adds  Wadsworth,  because  this,  aa  well  as  all  the  abo?e  named 
places,  was  inclnded  within  the  estates  of  the  Earls  of  WarreD, 
and  one  of  the  berewics  belonging  to  the  manor  of  Wakefield,  to 
which  manor,  with  its  appendages,  this  power  was  originally 
given.  And  for  the  same  reason  Mr.  Watson  thinks  that  some 
Other  parts  of  this  vast  lordship  which  lie  in  the  neigbbotirhood 
of  Hali&x,  such  as  Northouram  and  Rastnck,  should  have  been 
taken  into  the  list;  but  we  do  not  find  any  anthorKy  to  support 
his  opinion,  whicb  therefore  rests  solely  on  the  basis  of  probabi- 
lity^ From  comparing  this  list  with  the  former  enumeration  of 
townships  and  hamlets,  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  the  forest 
of  Hardwick,  Which  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  Ibrestof 
Sowerby,  lay  nearly,  although  not  exactly,  within  the  same  pre- 
cincts as  the  present  parish  of  Halifax. 

The  process  of  the  gibbet  law  was  Uiis.  Out  of  the  most 
wealthy  persons,  and  those  of  the  greatest  repute  for  integrity 
^d  nnderstanding  in  the  liberty,  a  certain  number  were  selected 
for  the  trial  of  the  ofienders ;  for,  when  a  felon  was  apprehended, 
he  was  immediately  brought  before  the  lord's  bailifiT  at  Halifax, 
who,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  granted  him  from  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Wakefield,  under  the  seal  of  that  manor,  kept  a  common 
gaol  in  the  town,  bad  the  custody  of  the  axe,  and  was  the  legal 
executioner.  On  receipt  of  the  prisoner,  the  bailifiT  issued  ont 
his  summons  to  the  constables  of  four  several  towns  within  the 
precincts  of  the  liberty,  to  require  four  frith-burghers  within  each 
town  to  appear  before  him  on  a  certain  day,  to  examine  into  the 
truth  of  the  charge.  At  the  time  of  appearance,  the  accuser  and 
the  accused  were  confronted  before  them,  the  thing  stolen  was  pro- 
duced, 

*  Wright's  Halifax,  p.  60. 
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dvced,  and  the  prisoner  ac^Bitted  or  condemned  according  to  the 
evidence,  ^ritliont  any  oath  heing  administered.     If  the  party  ac- 
^msed  ^as  acquitted^  he  was  instantly  liberated  on  paying  hU  fees; 
if  condemned,  he  was  either  immediately  executed,  if  it  was  th0 
principal  market-day,  or  kept  till  then,  if  it  was  not,  and  in  the 
mean  while  set  in  the  stocks  on  the  less  meeting  days^  with  the 
atolen  goods  on  his  back,  if  portable ;  or  if  not,  they  were  phiced 
lieforc  him.    But  the  execntions  always  took  place  on  the  great 
markeii^ay,  in  order  to  strike  greater  terror  into  the  neighbour* 
hood.    And  so  strict  was  this  customary  law,  tliat  whoever  with* 
in  the  liberty  had  any  thing  stolen,  and  not  only  jdisoorered  the 
thief,  but  secured  the  goods,  could  not  receive  them  back  with- 
out  prosecuting  the  delinquent,  but  was  obliged  v  to  bring  him, 
with  the  stolen  property,  to  the  chief  bailiff  at  Halifax,  and  to 
carry  on  the  prosecutioa*    Without  this  procedure,  he  both  for* 
foted  the  goods  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  was  liable  to  be 
accused  of  theft*bote  for  his  private  connivance  and  agreement 
with  the. felon'.    After  every  execution^  also,  it  i4>pears,  that  the 
coroners  for  the  county,  or  some  of  them,  were  obliged  to  repair 
to  the  town  of  Halifex,  and  there  summon  a  jury  of  twelve  men, 
«N>mctimea  the  same  persons  who  condemned  the  feion^  and  admi** 
nisteran  oath  \o  them  to  give  in  a  tme  and  precise  verdict^  re* 
lating  -to  the  fact  for  which  he  was  executed,  in  offder  that  a  re? 
eord  might  he  made  of  i|  in  the  crown  office. 

This  custom,  which  has  been  noticed  by  every  historian  aa4 
antiquary,  who  has  treated  of  this  town  and  parish,  has  obtsined 
the  distinguishing  appellation  of  the  Hali&x  law.  It  atlnicted  the 
attention  of  Camden  and  his  commentators,  and  is  amply  expldn^ 
«d  by  Bbntley,  Wright,  and  Watsoo.  It  is  first  to  he  noted,  that 
4he  Men  was  KahLc  to  snffiar,  if  he  was  taken  within  the  liberty 
or  pieeiuots  of  HardwicL  This  refers  us  directly  totiiepnvi«> 
kgeS'Of  ittiaagthefe,  and  outfangthefe,  the  origin  of  which  is  of 
greattantiqil^ty.  These  privileges  <are  mentioned  in  the*  kiws  of 
Hdwitdthe  iGonfcssbr,  which,  WiUian.the  Norman /afterwards 
confirmed,  in  the  21  st  chapter  "  De  Baronibus,  qui  suas  habent 
.   r   ,  ..      .  3C3  curias 
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4Stttm  efc  ammuitifiiwB^"  "  oonceniiig  the  burons  iTko  Imretkeir 
490U1I8  of  law  and  costonis/'  In  this  article  Uiene  vi  aq  fixpcey 
<iDenttoii  of  /'  iiiiN»g;thafe  and  ouHangthafe/'  wMoh  10  thus  ex;- 
plained,  ''  Justilia  eognoBcentis  latronia  sua  eat,  de  homine  wo, 
ftl  icaptiis  &ecit  Biijper  terrain  aaam/'  "  He  has  tke  right  •f  tak- 
ing CQgwizaneeof  felony,  in  respect  of  hia  own  Tassala,  if  theie^ 
Ion  be  jtaben  within  his  own  manor/'  Bat  here  ia  nolhing  nid 
**  de  homine  eKtraneo/'  or  aach  as  did  not  belong  to  tiut  vianor 
whom  the  ilord  had  paiwer  to  execute  by  the  privilege  of  )O0t£uig>- 
thefe,  if  taken  aa  a  thief  within  hia  .manor,  let  tlie  robbery  (have 
been  committed  wherever  it  might  Thta  power,  however,  was  un- 
doiibtedly  exercised  at  HalMax,  aa  appeara  in  the  fallowing  entrim 
in  .the  register: 

'*  'Quidam  extcaneas  capitalemavhift  seateotii^  i"' Jam  1542/' 
A  Qcxrtain  stranger  suffered  capital  pnniahmept,  ^an.  1.  1642. 
attd ''  iitehaid  Sharp,  and  John  LeaMyd,  beheaded  the  6\b  day 
if  March,  1^68,  lor  a  robbery  46ne  in  UmcashiM/' 

But  th^re  is  ancfa  a  variety  of  opinions  hronght  fiNirard  by  dif- 
feienl  writers  concerning  the  power  of  in&nglhefe  anil  oolfing- 
rikefe,  >that  the  recital  of  them  would  be  tedioUs,  and  Spelman  «eiy 
jUsily  observes,  that  the  true  aignificatioa  qiusthe  «oughit  in  the 
onsUmia  of  particular  plaeea,*  At  HaKfia  it  appjears  that  tbe 
felon  was  to  he  taken  within  the  liberty,  and  that  if  he  .escaped 
oat  of  the  liberty,  even  after  condemnation,  be  could  not  be 
Imougitit  hack  to  he  executed;  but  if  ever  he  ratnaned  into  it 
agaui,  and  wore  takien,  he  was  liable  to  sofier,  as  was  the  case  of  t 
fierson  named  I^m^,  vho,  after  escaping,  fesEoined  seven  yeais 
out  of  the  liberty,  hot,  venturing  to  come  back,  wad  beheaded  oa 
the  formtt  verdict^  in  the  year  1623.  In  the  next  place,  the  Act 
was  to  he  proved  ia  the  clearest  manner:  the  ofiender  Was  ts 
he  tidcen  ^tber  hand«habend,  or  bacL^bemnd,  i.  e.  having  tbi 
iitolen  goods,  either  in  his  hand,  or  bearing  them  on  his  back,  or 
lastly  eonfeasand,  canfeasing  that  he  took  them.  This  is  what 
the  wwten  ion  ancient-  lawa  denominate  "  Fartuminanifeaftam,'' 

-     -'       .         aad 

*  Certiuima  iottrpretatio  1  loconini  tlsa  potitvr.    Spelminin  toc. 
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«ip«bap8  fkt  Mmname  iriiieh  mr  mMeBton  hadiif  ibat  fSM^ 
Miglit  give  me  to  tiie  aaipie  jpvfier  thmi  was  so  loog  kit  lo  Die 
hMreoa  «f  {luiiiBhiBg  offinicbrs  of  Alus  descr^tliai ;  for  aatiuti^ 
«ara|y  eaald  nove  «fiecUi«lly  Mar  fron  tbe  ynctkeof  4heft>  (tkan 
«apitd  panMiBaat,  indktei  in  Hua  aamnary  wuy,  witiMuftiOiHii 
trouble  or  expeoae^a  the  proseoutoei.  But  it  mnat,  Jioiwever^  be 
mnarked,  that  there  waa  a  graat  defect  in  tliia  hn ;  fi>r  ualeaa 
-#ie  Mod  was  Ukea,  with  tbeatoko  goods  id  hia  actual  {loaaeaaioy, 
which  woaM  seldom  be  the  ease,  he  conld,  by  pleading  not  ^niltf. 
avoid  conviction;  and  the  persoo  iDJaced  had  no  fiirihor  tedieeBS. 

The  value  of  the  g^ooda  was  to  amount  to  thiiieen  pcttce  half- 
penny, or  more,  and  Dr.  Grey  seems  to  think,  that  thirteen  peace 
hal^nny  amy  h«v^  been  called  hangman's  wagas  in  allusiaD  to  tka 
UalidK  hiw.*  Mr.  Wataan  ako  supposes  that  thia  aooB  of  moiic|r 
might  be  given,  at  this  place,  as  a  gratuity  to  the  eBaantiooer. 

When  the  oondemnad  fdon  waa  broqg&t  to  the  gibbet^  which 
stood  a  little  way  out  of  the  town  at  the  iweat  end,  the  hdlif^ 
the  parson  who  had  foand  the  vevditt,  and  the  attendaig  olcrgy- 
nan,  placed  themselves  on  the  scaffold  with  tlie  prisoaer.f    Hie 
ibortli  psdm  was  then  played  found  the  scaffold  on  the  bagp^, 
aMer  which  the  minister  pmy«d  with  tiie  prisoner  till  lie  ffecehred 
tbe  fttsl  stroke.  I    Tbe  eabecotion  was  performed  by  meastt  of  an 
engine,  similar  to  the  geiMetine  lately  erected  in  France.    It 
conaisted  of  two  upright  poata,  or  pieces  of  timber,  iAeen  fc«t 
Ugh,  joined  at  tbe  top  bya  transvene  heam :  within  these  waa  ja 
aqaare  Uoek  of  wood  of  the  length  of  ionr  fbetand  a  hal(  wiiieh 
snoved-ty  and  down  between  the  uprights  bj  means  of  gvoovdi 
mside  for  thaft  paipose  :§  to  1^  lower  end  of  this  sUding  block 
was^Mtened  an  ircsi  axe,  of  the  weight  of  71b.  13  ommsa.    Tte 
mxe,  thus  fixed«  was  drawn  up  lo  the  top  hy  «  cord  atod  pnHej!. 
At  the  end  of  the  cord  was  a  pin,  which,  being  fixed  to  the  block, 
kept  it  8uspeBde<l  till  the  nioiiiciit  of  execution,  when,  hy  pulliiig 
out  tbe  pin,  or  cutting  the  cord^  it  was  suffered  to  fall,  |ind  the 
3C4s  jprimi^^rs 

•  Kot«s  on  Uadibras,  >t— 988.        t  BeMfoy's  fiiiilbs  «w«OibbMllii^>  ^^er^ 
t  yft't^iH  ilift.  HttUfiu,  p.  aOB.    i  HttrlKmrs  DeKfip. ^f  Entj^mi,  |.  p. ia». 
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eriminal's  head  vm  iniUotly  aevwed  firom  ids  body.  Hie  node 
of  this  proceeding  hao  been  diffiansntly  described.  Hmrison  tayi, 
that  erery  penon  present  took  hold  of  the  rope,  or  at  least  streteh- 
ed  forth  his  arm  as  near  to  it  as  he  coald,  in  token  of.  hk  appro- 
bation, and  that  the  pin  iras  pulled  out  in  this  manner;  hat  if  the 
offender  was  condemned  for  stealing  an  ox,  sheep,  horse,  &e.  tiie 
end  of  the  lope  was  fastened  to]  the  beast,  which,  bein^  driven, 
pulled  out  the  pin.  Camden  informs  as,  that  if  this  was  not  per- 
formed by  a  beast,  the  bailiff)  or  his  servant,  cut  the  rope;  with 
which  Bentley's  representation  of  the  matter  agrees.^  From 
these  descriptions  of  the  Halilax  gibbet,  it  evidently  appears, 
that  the  French  guillotine  is  not,  as  has  been  vulgarly  believed, 
a  recent  invention.  The  Halifax  engine  was  as  nearly  as  poui- 
Ue  of  the  same  construction,  and  its  operation  was  eqnally  cer- 
tain and  instantaneous.t 

In  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  this  custom  at  Halifax,  it  seems 
'to  have  been  nearly  coeval  with  the  town  itself.  It  has  already 
-been  observed,  that  in  the  Domesday  book  no  mention  is  made  of 
Hali&x,  and  if  it  existed  at  that  time  it  most  have  been  only  an 
Inconsiderable  place.  Mr.  Watson,  therefore,  with  just  probabi- 
lity, supposes  that  the  gibbet  law  had  its  beginning  about  Ihe 
time  tint  the  manor  of  Wakefield,  which  included  the  present 
parish  of  Halifox,  was  bestowed  on  the  Earl  of  Wa^en.  «'  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  at  the  pleas  of  assizes  and  jnrato,  John 
Earl  of  Wanenand  Buiry,  answering  toa  writ  of  **  quo  wairanto," 
«aid,  that  he  claimed  gallows  at  Coningsburgh  and  Wakefield,  and 
the  power  of  doing  what  belonged  to  a  gallows  in  all  his  lands 
«nd  fees,  and  that  he  and  his  ancestors  had  used  the  same  frwn 
time  imnwmmal ;  to  which  it  was  answered^  on  the  part  of  the 

king,  that  the  aforesaid  liberties  bdoiiged  merely  to  the  crown, 

and 

^  CuBd.  Brit.  Gibton'i  edit.  foK    Bentle^'s  Halifax  and  gibbet  law. 

.)<f.B.  in  the  tio^e  pf  both  Haniton  an4  Camden  tbes^  ezeculiom  were  com- 
mon at  Halifax. 

'  t  It  appears  from  a  plate  in  an  edition  of  Hollinibead'i  Clironicl«f  printed 
in  .id77,  ibat  bflheadiBg  ciiiainiris  by  a  mschine  aomfitfaing  like  tbat  ai  Hali* 
tu  wp  prudiieii  ia  aone  oiiier  parts  af  Englmid*    Watflon>  HkKL  p.  f  S7. 
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«rf  that  no  long  senin  or  pmicriptioa  cf  limr'OSglit  to  prc^ittce 
the  king,  and  that  the  earl  had  no  gpeeial  ^warrant  for  the  said 
liberties,  therefore  judgment  was  desired,  if  the  seisin  could  be 
to  the  said  earl  a  sofficieat  warrant"*  From  hence  it  is  evident, 
that  even  ahoot  the  year  1280,  no  charter  of  these  prinlegea 
eoold  be  produced,  but  the  prescriptifve  right  in»  deemed  good, 
for  apon  the  inqoisition  afterwards  taken,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  thing  was  foond  f«r  the  king« 

It  seems  to  have  been  universally  agreed  that  theft  was  the 
only  thing  cognizable  in  this  court,  but,  as  Mr.  Watson  inforam  us, 
that  in  a  MS.  in  the  Uarleian  collection  in  the  British  Mosenn, 
No.  797,  under  the  title  of  Halifax,  is  the  following  entry,  '*  The 
oovt  of  the  countess,  held  dOth  January,  33  Edward  III.  it  is 
i{»und  by  inquisition,  that  if  any  tenant  of  this  lordship  of  Halt* 
fox  be  behettded  for  theft,  orotAtffcaiae,  that  the  heirs  of  the  same 
tenant  ought  not  to  lose  their  inheritance,  &c.  "  The  difficnlty," 
says  Mr.  Watson,  **  here  is,  bow  to  account  for  their  beheading 
for  other  causes  than  theft,  at  the  above  period,  and  yet  no  tiwces 
of  this  power  remain  in  later  times,  this  happened  either  through 
disuse,  or  some  restraint  put  upon  the  power  by  the  crown ;  for  in 
1359,  a  few  months  after  the  date  of  the  above  inquisition,  the 
said  ceantess  died,  and  the  manor  came  to  the  crown  in  the  per- 
son of  Edward  IV.f  as  son  of  Richard,  Dnke  of  York,  whose 
right  it  was,  and  who  was  killed  at  Wakefield  fight.  Now  this 
Edward,  if  it  was  not  done  before,  might  think  proper  to  reduce 
the  exoesaive  power  of  the  barons,  which  seemed  to  infringe  tso 
Bttdi  upon  the  royal  prerogative,  if  they  could  put  to  death  for 
other  causes  than  theft ;  and  this  he  might  do  without  giving  o^ 
fonce  to  any  one,  for  the  power  which  had  gone  otet  from  the 
crown  was  returned  to  it  again.  And,  as  I  take  thisio  be  the 
fevy  period  when  trade  made  its  first  appearance. here,  it  is  not 

imprsbabk 

•  Watson's  Hitt.  Halifax,  p.  ««4,  ««5.    ' 
I  Watson,  by  miitske,  ssyt  Edward  III.  and  his  account  is  here  eitremely 
pbKure*    Richard,  Doke  of  Yeik»  waa  Ullsd  kt  th«  battle  of  Wakefield, 
A,  P.  14«0. 
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4if  the  tflMOtfl^  be  allowed  as  rdaAed  to  theft,  in  order  to  eaoon- 
lage  the  aaaofiuftory,  then  ia  its  iateicy.  Bat  it  seansihey 
tieie  not  to  take  cognitance  of  any  wrt  of  iMt  bnteadi  atm 
proved  in  U»  clearest  onnner^  ^ind  where  the  thiagr  atolen  mu  of 
Mwh  a  detarmlBBd  valne,  that  the  iivea  of  Ae  htn^a  co|»y-hoU- 
era  aad  othen  might  not  be  too  mnch  at  the  mercy  of  ignorant  or 
ill-designing  men,  as  perhaps  it  might  be  found  they  had  long 
fluoitgh  beea.''* 

It  n  m  oirenmstaaee  particularly  arorthy  of  remaskj  thattkii 
f^wer  of  the  barona  lo  inflict  capilal  pnnishment  vas  kept  op  at 
Halifax  a  conaiderable  tine  after  it  had  oeased  in  every  other 
f2Kt  of  the  kingdom.  This,  hovever,  seems  to  have  heea  mcrehf 
^xidentaL  The^  privilege  was  sot  token  away  from  any  yiaee  by 
act  of  paiiiaaient,  hot  fell  by  degteea,  in  ooaseqaaMe  of  the  si- 
iersftion  of  ciaeumstances;  for  as  the  '*  teaares  incapite'^  oesso4, 
the  Ubeiiies  aanesfied  to  ihem  became  estinct.  Bat  as  Hali&a 
was  a  jdaoe  of  so  nineh  tusde,  this  custom,  which  W9»  calcttlaM 
ito  strike  terror  into  thieves,  was  found  to  be  so  gi«at  a  aafegnaid 
.4o  the  fwopeity  of  the  mana£setaren,  that  they  kept  it  up  as 
long  as  Ihey  daosd.  And  very  probably  it  would  not  have 
eoMod  when  it  did,if  the  bailiff  kaA  not  been  threatened  after  the 
last  exeontion  4bat  lie  ahoukl  be  called  to  a  pidblic  accoiat,  if  the 
JMod  wcBO  again  atteoi^ted. 

It  seems  that  theft  was  enceediagly  onaimou  in  this  oe^baor- 
hood,  and  alno  that  the  Jaw  was  rigidly  eaeeoted;  £xr  the  iegis- 
iter  hooka  mhiUt  a  list  of  forty-nine  penipBa  behettded  at  Hali- 
4sK  gibbet  beftneen  the  fiOlk  day  of  liwch,  1541»  mid  the  dOth 
lApril,  1690.  ^ihese,  ftre^were  /CKecatod  im  tiie six  last  yearn 
^  Hetfy  VIIJL  tiwenty-fife  in  .the  seigo  of  Elisabeth,  aeven  in 
ithe  reign  of  James  I.  ton  in  Ihst  of  Cfaades  I.  and  two  darii^f 
Aa  isitf  sregnum.  And  it  cannot  be  supposed  that,  in  any  part  of 
this  period,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  whole  district  could 

*    e^ual 

.  .  :  •HiiaBsiiCM^aefi^tte. 
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^iIMaI  one  third  cf  the  present  popnlation.*  T)»e  Ibt  4>f  exMI- 
AiiMis  ind^edj  M)  Mr«  W«itson  pbaervea^ii  $o  ftrtiiidftUe,AhAt  tjkyejb 
«!>  noMOD  to  woiKler  at  ttie  proyieEkui  petition  «£  iliuev)^  and 
i^igaboods^  '<  From  Hetl,  Hull  and  HsdUaK*  gopd  Lnfd  ddb- 

V€r«8«t 

EMINENT  MEN. 

Among  the  celebrated  persons  \rho  Uave  been  natives  of,  orj^ 
sidonts  in,  tiie  parish  of  Halifax,  are  the  following :  J9r«  John  Tilr 
lotson,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  waa  born  at  Hai^heo^^ 
in  tlie  township  of  Sowerby,  in  this  parish,  and  according  to  thf 
parish  roister  was  baptized  Oct.  dd,  163Q.  His  lather  was  ft 
zealous  Calvinist,  and  the  son,  from  early  education.  Imbibed  the 
puritanical  principles  of  the  times.  He  does  not^  howeyer,  seem  tp 
have  adhered  to  these  long;  for  when  Dean  of  Canterbury/  Jhe 
preached  a  sermon  in  Sowerby  chapel  against  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin.  The  life  of  this  celebrated  prelate  is  wratten  by  several 
]iands,  and  may  b^  seen  at  length  in  the  fiiographia  Britanr 
nioa. 

The  illnstrious  family  of  Saville  has  produced  several  fuea 
eminent  for  their  proficiency  in  letters,  or  their  achievements  lii^ 
arms.  Amongst  these  the  most  conspicuous  is  Sir  Henqr  Sa- 
ville, bom  «t  Bradley,  in  the  township  of  Stainland  and  parisk 
of  Hali&x,  Nov.  30th,  1549.  In  the  year  1561  he  was  admitted 
into  Merton  Collie,  Oxford,  and  in  1565  took  the  d^jppee  vf 
B.  A.  In  1570,  a  dissertation  which  he  read  on  l^e  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy  procured  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.  with  tha,n^utatio^ 
of  a  man  highly  ^killed  in  the  Greek  language  i^  Afi  vathema- 
lica.  And  fn  the  Ijast  of  these  ^cparimeiits  he  yolimtarUy  reaf 
fi>r  some  time  a  public  lecture  if  »%hb  .university.    Jp.  the^y,^ 

1578 

•  Tt  will  be  remeroberedj  that  in  1764«  i.  e.  114  years  after  the  last  execa- 
tioDi  the  popolatiou  of  HaMfax  parish  was  shout  41,920,  and  it  had  undoubt- 
edly more  than  doubted  during  that  tpace  of  time. '  •  ' 

tHall  wai  Ibrmarly  noted  far  tbe.ttriauieii  of  its  palioe  r'aad  ifad  waUl 
Mod  fintificatsons  were  great  impediments  to  escape. 
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1578  he  set  oat  on  his  travels  to  Tarious  parts  of  tlie  contiaefit^  where 
liia<viiig  improyed  himself  in  several  branches  of  learning,  as  vefl 
as  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  retarned  a  most  acoompliib* 
ed  gentleman,  and  became  tutor  in  the  Greek  language  to  Qneen 
Elizabeth,  who  eateitained  the  highest  esteem  for  his  taleats. 
In  1585  he  was,  through  her  favour,  chosen  wsrdcn  of  Merlon 
College;  and  in  1596  she  made  him  provost  of  Eaton  college. 
He  afterwards  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  fovor  of  James  I. 
'Who  would  have  advanced  him  either  in  the  church  or  the  state. 
Both  these,  however,  he  thought  fit  to  decline,  and  only  accepted 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  which  the  king  conferred  on  him  at 
Windsor,  Sept.  21,  1604.  The  death  of  his  only  son  determined 
him  to  devote  his  time  and  his  fortune  to  the  interest  of  letters. 
He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  u 
eminent  patron  of  learning^  He  translated  some  ancient  aathors, 
and  composed  several  original  works,  and  had  a  considerable 
ahare  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  now  in  use,  done  by  the 
command  of  King  James  I.  being  one  of  the  eight  persona  who 
undertook  to  translate  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Book  of  Revelations.  The  principal  works  of  this  learn- 
ed man  are, 

1st.  An  English  translation  of  part  of  Tacitus,  viz.  Ihe  foor 
first  books  of  his  History,  and  his  *'  Life  of  Agricola,*'  to  which 
he  prefixed  an  elegant  and  concise  account  of  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Nero,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Galba,  London,  1581,  fof. 
He  also  added  some  Notes,  which  Isaac  Gmter  translated  into 
Latin,  and  published  at  Amsterdam  in  164^. 

3nd.  A  View  of  certain  Military  Matters,  or.  Commentaries  on 
Roman  Warfare,  fol.  London,  1598.  This  was,  'in  1601,  trans- 
Itted  into  Latin,  and  priiJted  at  Heidelberg.' ' 
'  '  8M.  Rerum  Anglicamm  Scriptores  post  Bedam,  pnectpui  ex 
vetust|8simis  codicibus  manuscriptis,  primum  in  lucem  editi.  ibi. 
I^ondon,  1596  and  1599.  This  collection  contains  William  of 
Malmsbnry's  History  of  the  Kings  of  England*  and  the  Lives  of 
tliA  English  Bishops.    H«nry  of  Hnntbgdon's  Histories,  the 
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Aandt  of  Roger  deHov^en,  the  Chroiucle  of  EjAk^mri^  watA 
the  History  of  Ingnlpbos.  In  the  yter  l^t  iUii  wodc  was  print  * 
td  at  Frankfort 

4tfa.  Sir  Henry  published  a  fine  editiuon  of  Chrysostom's  worka 
in  Greek.  la  the  pre&ce  he  says,  thai  he  had  visited^  about 
twelve  years  before,  all  the  public  and  private  libraries  in  Rri* 
tain,  aad  copied  out  from  thenoe  whatever  he  thought  eseftal  &V 
hia  design,  and  had  then  seat  learned  men  iofto  France,  Genqaay^ 
Italyi  and  the  £ast|  to  tranaeribe  sack  piurta  aa  he  had  not  al- 
ready, and  to  collate  others  with  the  beat  M8^.  acknowledging 
that  he  had  received  considerable  assistance  from  several  leamed 
Ibreigaera.  The  impreasioa,  which  consisted  of  a  thousand  eo- 
piea,  is  said  to  have  cost  Sir  Henry  eight  thouaajsd  pounds.  Aa 
•oon  aa  it  cane  team  the  press,  the  bishops  and  eleigy  of  FVanca 
employed  Pronto  Docatus,  a  learned  Jesuit,  to  reprint  it  at  Paria 
with  a  Latin  translation,  which  lessened  the  price  of  Sir  Heary'a 
edition,  but  it  is  said  that  all  his  copiea  were  sold. 

This  laborious  scholar  also  published  corrected  editions  of  Na- 
ziaazen's  Steliteutics,  and  Xenophon's  Institutions  of  Cyrus,  be- 
aides  several  other  Uanslatioa^  aud  original  works  of  less  import- 
ance. After  a  life  auccessfully  employed  in  tlie  advancement  of 
iiteratare^  he  died  al  Eaton  College  on  the  19th  of  February. 
1022,  in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age. 

The  celebrated  Daniel  de  Foe,  although  not  a  nfttive^  was  for 
aome  time  a  resident  at  Halifax.  Being  obliged  to  abacond  from 
his  own  neighbourhood  on  account  of  his  political  writings,  he 
came  to  this  town,  where  he  lived  for  sooie  time  in  privacy,  em* 
ploying  himself  in  writing  his  book  "  De  Jure  Divine,''  and  ii^ 
other  literary  works.  But,  in  particular,  he  is  here  said  to  havi| 
eomposed  his  famous  romance  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  which,  if  we 
except  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  of  Bunyan,  has  had  a  more  gef 
neral  circulation  ,  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  people 
than  any  other  book  that  has  been  written  in  the  Eogli^  laoK 
guage.  It  is  well  knowu  that  the  subject  of  Robinson  was.  sng-r 
gested  by  the  adventures  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  had  been 
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im  on  tbb  dfltotate  nlimil  of  Xuan  VembinE;  fai  thr  Vmaik 
€h^%  ^€^6  he  had  resided  more  than  four  y<^n.  Selkirk  had 
drawn  up  his  narratire  in  plain  and  simple  lang^oage,  but  coa* 
^ietotf  of  Mir  irant  of' abilities  t»  appear'  before  the  poMic  with 
^i^i€  as^  sit  author,  Ive  deemed  ft  expedieot  to  employ  a  persoo  o^ 
learning  to  methodise  his  p^pers^  and  prepare  them  for  the  press, 
^r  ibis  purpose  he  put  them  into  the  hands  ef  De  Foe,  who,  in- 
■Kad  6{  fiiithAitly  perlorming  the  task,  strnck  oat  this  entertaining 
novel,  and,  by  its  puUioalioii,  defrauded  the  poor  mariner  of  tiie 
fAtififtft  whieh  lie  had  eiipeeted  to  derivie  ftmn  the  recital  of  his  ad- 
t^nCieres- 

David  Hartley,  M.  A.  a-oe>ebr&ted  physician,  born  M  Illiag- 
worth>  itk  this*  parish,  a»))iired  a  great  rep«taAio»  ftrom  Us  .medl- 
ey aad  metaphysieal  wrHfttg«.  In  the  yestr:  ITS^  he  published 
<*  A  yiew'of  the  efidenee  fcr  and  ag«ainst  Mrs.  Stephen's  medi'» 
dine»  t»  a  solvent  for  the  (rtotte,  containing^  1^  eases  with  some 
experiments  and  observaifioas/'  Rat  finding  that  fl^om  these  in-> 
stanceil  a  conclusion  had'  been  dnvwn  contrary  to  that  vt^Hch  he 
had  intended,  ht  re-puMish^d  the  same  cases  and  observations, 
l^th  all  their  cireuHistances,'  favourable  orwnfovo«t«ble,  which  he 
hud  b^tt  dble  to  procure,  hoping  that  he  had  obviated  all  objec- 
tions, 'ftis  wH>rk  contains  proposals  for  lAak^g  the  medicmes 
public,  with  a  list  of  the  contribntfons  fbf  that  purpose,  which, 
frottr  April  llth,  1?3B,  to  the  94lh  of  Febrwkry  foUowing',  amount-  . 
ed  to  19181.  13s.  He  was  ako  the  principal  instrotneiit  in  pro- 
eorittg  for  Mrs-.  S^phens  tlie  50091.  granted  by  parliuDient  It  is 
vMttb  to  be  regretted,  tfftat  this  celebrated  medicine  has  not  folly 
M^swercd  his  expectation  and  that  of  the  public;  Mr.  Hartley's 
most  considerable  literary  production  is  a  work  intituled  "  Obser- 
Tstions  on  Man,  his  Fi^me,  his  Ihities,  and  his  Expectations,'' 
London;  1749,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  first  part  consists  of  observa^ns 
dh<thefr)&meof  the  human  body  and  mbd,  their  connections  and 
influences.  The  second  contains  remarics  oir  the  duties  and  expee- 
tafiens  of  mankind.  The  third  is  an  enquiry  into  the  rule  of  hn- 
fhnn  life:  and  the  fonrtti  examines  the  genuine  doctrine  ef  nar 
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HUDDERSnEIH, 

lo  the  Agbrigg  divisioD  of  the  vapentake  of  A^xigg  and. 
Morley^  liberty  of  the  honour  of  Poiitcrfraoti  is  eight  Hulea  ttfaiiy^ 
south-east  fron  Halifax,  aad  at  the  same' distance  aoatb-west  froak 
Devabury.  The  market  is  held  tn-  Tiaesdaif^  and  beside^ 
provisions,  &o.  great  quantities  of  woollen  cloih»  yarn».  aa4 
otlier  maaufiMstuFed  artides,  are  here  diapoaed  of.  The  town  im 
lavgo  and  popdoiis,  ooataini^g  9671  inhabitaBts^*  and  ita  variova 
oMMfiietHres  of  wooHei^  cotton,  &c.  are  in  aa  ioartahing  a  stat^ 
us  tboae  of  Hali&x.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  a  navig»» 
Ue  canal  oat  ffoni  Coopor  bridge  on  the  CaMer  navigiitiati,^  whiok 
I1IO0  at  the  distaace  of  dbout  tfanse  miles  to  the  aavth  ^  tbe  tawn* 
By  than  eand  gooda  are  branglit  up  to  the  town  of  HadderslieUj 
or  eowfoyed  from  thenoe'to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Thli^  whiob 
is  ealM  Sir  John  Ramidnn'a  canal,  is  joined  on  the  «>atb  aid^ 
oC  the  town  by  the  Hndden6eU[  eaaal,  which  taJkea  a«aatl^wee^ 
edj  diveelion  to  Maredea,  from  whence  it  paa«ea  thmngb  a  tnAp* 
nel  of  nearly  three  miles  and  a  half  in  length>  and  soon  after  ea-i 
tors  Laacaabiiw>wliere  it  joina  the  Aahton  and  Mdhan»  canal  open** 
iag  a  oaamoniDation  by  water  between  HaMersiield  and  Mann 
cheater.  The.  cburch  ia  a  spaoioos  and  handsome  stmetiire„  bal 
containa  nothing,  remarkable.  The  parish  is  very  exlenaife^  aaA 
joina  thait  of  HaUfiix. 

In  the  Agbrigg  diviason  of  the  wapentalab  of  Agfarigg  andl 
Horley,  liberty  of  WakefieU,  is  about  five  miles  and  a  half  nearly 

weal 

*  Id  1801  the  population  of  Huddersfieid  was  7,968.  Increase  in  ten  yaailiv 
f^403.    It  now  coiitaius  mure  inhabitants  than  Halifax  by  nearly  600. 
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wesl  iteni  Wakefield,  eight  miles  nortb-eut  from  HnddenfieH, 
and  eleyen  miles  nearly  east  from  Haliftix.    It  is  seated  partly  on 
the  south-eaBtem  declivity  of  a  gently  rising  eminence,  and  part- 
ly in  the  yale  below,  very  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Calder. 
The  situation  is  fine,  and  the  town,  with  its  environs,  when  viewed 
from  th^  top  of  the  high  and  steq>  bank  on  its  eastern  side,  ap- 
peals beantifal  and  interesting.     On  approaching  it  frt>m  Wake- 
field the  greatest  part  of  the  road  is  gradually  ascending ;  and  at 
Ihe  top  of  the  bank,  the  town  underneath,  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  filling  the  valley,  and  covering  the  gently  sloping 
ttde  of  the  opposite  hill,  with  the  beautiful  and  fertile  vale  to  the 
left,  through  whidi  the  Calder  winds  its  devious  covrsein  various 
meanders,  and  the  neighbouring  hills  overspread  with  handsome 
bouses,  burst  all  at  once  on  the  sight,  displaying  a  prospect  whicfa 
agreeably  surprises  the  stranger,  and  instantaneously  impresses 
on  his  mind  the  importance  of  manufactures  and  commerce.    The 
ehief  manufactures  in  the  town  and  parish  of  Dewsbury  are 
those  of  blankets  and  coarse  broad  cloths.      In  this  neigb- 
bourhood  the  manufacturing  business  is  carried  on  with  tbe 
same  spirit  as  at  HuddersfieM  and  Halifax.    The  population  of 
the  parish  consisting  of  the  tfa^e  townships  of  Dewsbury,  Sooth- 
HI,  and  Osset,  aceoiding  to  the  census  of  1811,  amounts  to  11,751, 
of  which  number  Dewsbury  contains  5059,  Soothill  2609,  and 
Osset  4063.*  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  fbnerab  wu 
only  2379,  which  shews  the  annual  ratio  of  mortality  to  be  only 
one  in  forty-nine,  and  contradicts  the  general  opinion  that  manu- 
ftieturea  are  inimical  to  health  and  longevity ;  or  at  least  exhi- 
bits a  proof  that  if  they  have  any  pernicious  effect  on  the  con- 
stitution, it  is  counteracted  by  the  salubrity  of  the  air.    For  it 
appears  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  parish  of  Dewsbury  is 
as  low  as  in  many  other  districts  where  the  manufacturing  system 
la  unknown.    Bat  the  number  of  births  amounting  to  4622,  with- 


*  Then  is  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Osset,  but  the  faaerals,  &c.  are  at  the  parish 
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in  the  same  period,  or  someiriMt  more  than  462  annually,  boing 
very  oeariy  double  the  nnmber  of  barials  is  truly  astotaighing.*' 

bewsbuiy  is  a  place  of  cousideraUcf  antiquity,  and  has  been  of 
some  note  erer  since  tiie  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  Christian- 
ity. It  appears  from  an  inscription  on  a  cross,  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  church,  over  the  east  window,f  that  tliis  town  was,  at  an 
eariy  period,  honoured  by  the  preaching  of  Panlinus,  the  apostle- 
of  this  part  of  the  island,  and  first  archbishop  of  York,  a  circura^ 
stance  which  induces  a  belief  that  it  must  have  been  a  place  of 
some  consideration  even  in  those  days.  The  inscription  is  as 
follows : 

"  Hie  Paulinas  praedicavit 
£t  c«Iebravit,  A.  D.  627*" 

"  Here  Paaliiuu  preached 
And  celebrated^  (i.  e.  divine  lervice^)  A*  D.  687*" 

Camden  mentions  his  having  heard  of  this  inscription,  {  but  his 
commentator.  Dr.  Holland,  says,  that  "  an  ancient  minister  of 
those  parts,  a  native  of  the  place,  afiirms  that  his  father^  though 
thirty  years  vicar  there,  had  no  knowledge  of  if  This  asser- 
tion, however,  appears  extraordinary,  as  the  inscription  is  now 
very  legible,  and  every  tourist  who  visits  Bewsbury,  may  easily 
satisfy  himself  on  the  subject.  §  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
date  refers  to  the  same  year  in  which  Edwin,  king  of  Northum- 
bria,  with  his  nobles,  embraced  Christianity  at  York;  and  as  it 
Vol.  XVI.  3  D  can 

•  or  this  Ottmber  there  are79f  baptisms  not  entered  in  the  parish  register, 
viz.  541  among  the  dissenters,  and  951  among  the  Methodists,  of  whom  con* 
siderable  numbers  are  dispersed  in  the  three  townships.  The  dissenters  reside 
chiefly  at  Osset. 

tXhe  ancient  cross  fell  down  in  the  jear  1805^  but  in  1811  another,  ezact^j' 
•imilav  in  size  and  form,  and  Iiaving  the  same  inscription,  was  put  up  in  its 
place,  the  Rev.  J.  Buckworth  being  Ticar. 

^Cnnid.fol.r09. 

$  The  writer  of  this  volume  saw  the  inscription,  through  the  politeneis  o€ 
the  Rev.  David  Jenkins,  curate  to  the  Rev.  J.  Buckwortb,  vicar  of  Dewsbor/, 
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ctn  scarcely  be  supposed  that  Paiilijuis,  who  maf  so  imieh  en* 
gaged  at  courts  would,  witboutsome  particular  reason^  have  so  sooa 
Come  to  Dewsbury,  the  circumstanoe  aflfords  do  improbable 
ground  to  conjecture  that  here  may  have  been«  in  those  days,  & 
royal  villa,  where  the  Northumbriaii  monarchs  sometimes  resided* 

Dewsbury  was  foimerly  regarded  as  the  mother  church  of  all 
tiiat  part  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  situated,  particuhurly  to  the 
westward.  The  endowment  deed  of  that  church,  dated  A.  D. 
1349,  mentions  the  payment  of  tithes^  &c.  from  Halifax,  and  the 
other  townships  of  that  parish^  to  the  incumbent  of  Dewsbury, 
in  these  words ;  ''  Decimae  et  portiones  garbarum  de  Eccleshiil, 
Halifkx,  Dalton,  Huddersfield,  Almondbury — dicta  ecdesiv  de 
Dewsbury  debit,  et  ab  antiquo  soiyi  consueC,  &c/'  ''  And  i^  con- 
firniation  of  this,'*  says  Mr.  Watson,  "  I  have  seen  a  deed  at 
Plaintrees,  in  Shelf,  wherein  mention  was  made  of  tithes  in  the 
township  of  Hipperholme,  which  were  parcel  of  the  rectory  of 
Dewsbury.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  beginning  of  this 
custom,  unless  we  have  recourse  to  the  opinion  that  Dewsbury  is 
the  mother  church  of  all  this  part  of  the  country^  Paullnus, 
archbishop  of  .York,  having  officiated  here  in  the  year  626,*  be- 
fore churches  in  common  were  built,  and  perhaps  ordered  some- 
thing  of  that  kind  to  be  erected  here ;  and  to  the  support  of  such 
as  propagated  Christianity  at  this  place,  tithes  might  be  brought 
from  distt^t  parts  of  the  couniry,  and  some  smal?  reservations 
made,  as  churches  were  afterwards  permitted  to  be  built  in  difier- 
ent  parta  of  the  district :  this  seems  agreeable  to  the  words  "  afi 
antiquo  solvi  consuet  :'*  but  the  disuse  of  payment  has  long  since 
put  an  end  to  all  tlus^^f 

Dewsbury,  being  close  to  the  navigable  river  Calder,  in  the 
centre  of  a  populous  country,  and  at  ho  great  distance?  from  coal, 
possesses  almost  every  advantage  for  a  manufacturing  town,  .Heie 
w  a  good  market  on  Wednesday,  with  iairs  on  the  Wednesday 

before 

•  This  i»a  mistake  of  Mr.  Watson^  the  date  in  the  inserifnioa  ii  6S7,  as  air 
WttAy  ncjitioiied. 

1  WatiOii**  Hill.  Halifax,  p.  S39. 
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Work  DM  MIckaelmas-day,  on  the  (Hh  of  October,  unfl  Wed- 
newlay  befote  old  May-day>  for  hones,  horned  catUe,  sheep, 
cloth,  &c.  The  environs  of  the  town,  riHiog  into  eminencesi 
overlooking;  heaatifnl  vaQies,  are  extremely  pleasant^ 


i)RAbFORI)i 

in  the  Morley  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Agbrigg  and  Mor* 
ley,  liberty  of  the  hoiloor  of  Pont^ract,  b  eight  miles  and  a 
half  north-esst  from  Halifax,  ten  miles  west  ftom  Leeds,  aitd 
about  the  same  distance  north-vest  from  Bewsbury.  This  tdwn 
is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  junction  of  three  beautiful  and  exteb-i 
sive  valUes.  It  also  possesses  the  advantage  of  a  navigable  canal, 
which  io  cat  from  the  I^eeds  and  liverpool  canal,  near  the  villagd 
of  Shipley,  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Bradford,  and  pe- 
netrates into  the  heart  of  the  town,  affi>nliag  excellent  conve- 
nience for  the  loading  and  uuloading  of  boats^  Here  is  a  market 
on  Thursday,  and  fairs  on  the  18th  and  1 9th  of  June,  and  the 
9th  and  lOth  of  December,  for  horses,  homed  cattle,  pigs,  &c. 
The  manufiietttres  of  woollen  cloth,  yam,  eottoni  &e.  are. carried 
on,  both  in  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood^  with  .great  activity 
and  spirit ;  and  about  thrte  iftiles  to  the 'south-east  ars  Ifon  forgto 
and  Ibunderies  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The  situation  of  Brad- 
ford indeed  is  extremely  well  adapted  for  carrying  on  these  works, 
as  abundanoe  of  coal,  as  well  as  of  iron  ore,  is  found  in  the 
miaes  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  town,  especiaUy  on  the 
south-eastern  side,  near  the  road  leading  to  Wakefield.  Bradford, 
indeed,  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  nmiiafactttring  coun- 
try, being  neai1§r  a  central  point  between.  Halifax,  Keighley^ 
Leeds,  WakefieU,  IMwsbury,  and  HadderafieMi  In  pasaing- 
aloi^  the  roadsy  on  every  side  the  traveller  bears  tbs  rattling  of 
loona,  and  sees  the  smoke  of  steam  engines,  employed  for  various 
purpoaea;  and  the  whole  country  around  exhibits  a  scene  of  ac- 
tive industry,  and  crowded  population.  According  to  the  retnras 
SD9  iri 
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in  1811 ,  the  town  of  Bradford  cuirtftiog  7167  wiiabHavlSy  tttt  ia» 
eretse  being  1374  in  the  space  of  ten  years.  Bradford  is  sitotted 
on  a  dry  soil^  and  the  air  is  sharp  and  healthiiil :  the  anrnisl  moi*- 
tality  is  about  one  in  fifty. 

This  town  is  well  bailt,  almost  entirely  of  stone.  A  brick 
house  is  scarcely  to  be  seen,  either  in  the  town  or  its  Ticiniky* 
The  church  is  a  spacious  bnilding,  bat  somewhat  gloomy.  The 
new  meeting  house  for  the  Methodists  is  a  large  and  elegant 
stroctore. 

The  enyirons  of  Bradford  are  extremely  plettsant:  liie  countr3f 
is  open,  and  picturesque;  the  prospects  on  e^ery  side  are  giaml 
and  extensive:  the  neighbouring  hills,  though  of  a  very  eoBsi- 
derable  elevation,  present  no  abrupt  precipices,  but  their  geatly 
sloping  declivities  are,  i^  many  places^  adorned  with  elegant 
houses,  and  the  spacious  vales  below  contribute  to  form  a  magni- 
fkent  landscape. 

This  town  does-  not  appear  to  have  been  of  any  great  note  in 
ancient  times.  lu  ^e  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  tlie 
inhabitants  strenuously  adhered  to  the  Parliament,  and  twice  re- 
pulsed a  large  body  of  the  king's  troops  from  the  garrison  of 
Leeds.  Sir  Thomas  Fair&x  afterwards  came  to  their  assistance 
with  800  foot  and  60  horse.  This  brought  upon  them  a  power- 
ful army,  eommanded  by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  who  invested 
the  town,  and  attempted  toatorm  it  in  several  places.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Fairfax,  made  a  vigorous  defence,  but  having  exhausted  his 
ammunition,  he  offered  to  capitulate.  The  enemy,  however,  re- 
fusing to  grant  the  coaditioas,  he,  with  about  fifty  horse,  cut  his 
way  through  tlieir  lines,  and  made  good  his  retreat. 

Bradford  has  given  birth  to  some  eminent  men,  among  whom 
was  the  Right  Briv,  John  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York.  He  was 
horn  at  this  town  on  the  I6tb  February,  1644,  and  died  at  Bath, 
February  2nd,  1713,  having  nearly  completed  the  69th  year  #f 
his  age.  This  prelate  was  celebiated  for  his  eloquenee  in  the 
pulpit,  and  for  his  theological  learaing,  and  universally  acknow* 
iadged  as  a  maii  of  distingaished  abilities  and  sincere  pietj* 

His 
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JOis  obasical  tpitaph,  and  «  plate  of  bi&  elegant  raoonment  in  the 
cathedral  of  York,  may  be  seen  in  Drake'a  History  and  Anti- 
i}iutie«  of  that  city.^ 

At  the  distance  of  five  miles  nearly  east  from  Bradford,  and 
aix  miles  nearly  west  from  Leeds^  is 


FULNECK, 

In  the  parish  of  Calverley,  township  of  Pudsey,  Morley  divi- 
sion of  the  wapentake  of  Agbrigg  and  Morley,  is  a  celebrated  set- 
tiemeot  of  \he  Moravian  Brethren,  and  the  largest  they  have  in 
England.     The  -and  on  which  it  stands  wa^  purchased  by  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Ingham,  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  who 
having  excited  a  spirit  of  religion,  and  collected  numerous  so- 
cieties in  these  parts,  invited  the  Brethren  to  assist  him  in  his 
pious  labours.     Having  concluded  his  purchase  in  the  year  1742, 
he  made  the  estate  over  to  the  Brethren,  on  a  long  lease,  upon 
which  they  soon  began  to  erect  three  large  buildings  in  one  line, 
that  in   the   middle  being  a  chapel  for  divine  service,  having  a 
house  for  single  men  on  one  side,  and  for  single  women  on  the 
other.    It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1755  that  a  congrega- 
tion of  the  United  Brethren  was  regulu-ly  settled  at  this  place. 
Since  that  time,  a  widow's  house,  a  school,    and  two  family 
houses,  have  been  erected  in  the  same  line  with  the  chapel ,  and 
now  all  these  present  a  symmetrical  and  beautiful  front,  towards 
the  south,  with  a  fine  gravel  walk  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  line,  and  commanding  a  deligthful  prospect,  greatly  admired 
by  strangers.     In  the  village  there  is  also  a  commodious  inn  for 
the  entertainment  of  visitors  and  travellers,  and  a  shop  in  which 
are  sold  groceries,  draperies,  and  a  variety  of  other  goods.     The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  this  settlement  is  about  200,  and  the 
two  boarding  schools  generally  contain  from  130  to   140  pu- 
3  D  3  pils. 

*  EboracuiD,  fol.  4tf7, 468. 
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pile.*  The  widows'  hoiue  was  principally  intended  for  the  ae< 
commodation  of  tlie.  widows  of  deceased  ministera  and  missions^ 
lies  of  the  Brethren's  church.  In  like  manner  the  schools  were 
instituted  for  the  mtintenance  and  education  of  the  children  of 
the  ministers  aiid  niissionaries ;  hut  sereral  persona  of  diUmoi 
persuasions  now  send  their  children  to  this  mninary.  The  gresU 
^t  order  is  maintained  in  (hese  schools :  each  scholar  has  a  bed 
to  hiinself !  there  are  two  teachers  for  each  room,  so  that  the  pa« 
piln  a|^  nQ(  for  |i  n^oment  neglected,  and  the  greatest  care  i%  ta« 
l^en  .pf  tb^ir  health  and  mor^s,  while  eyery  ei^ertion  is  made  for 
fheir  advancement  in  l^faming,  The  schools  are  under  the  direc- 
fion  qf  a  general  superintendant,  an  office  which,  i^t  presept,  if 
worthily  filled  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Benades,  a  man  greatly  re? 
spected  for  his  talents  and  virtues. 

The  situation  of  Fulneck  is  favourable  to  health,  and  extreme- 
ly well  calculated  for  ^  s^min^.  It  stands  on  ^  dry  soil,  on  the 
soathefn  declivity  of  a  lofty  eminence  {  the  schools  appefff  to  be 
elevate,  at  lea^t  100  feef  aboye  the  bottom  of  the  valley  be- 
neath; a  considerable  part  of  the  slope  is  converted  iiito  cbanor 
iog  walks  and  ^dens,  and  this  elevation,  if  ith  the  southern  as? 
pect,  renders  the  air  bpth  pure  ^nd  temperate,  A  range  pf  dwell- 
ing houses^  b(:hind  the  public  buildings,  i^iid  |n  a  parallel  line, 
forms  a  neat  and  r^gu]ar  street  The  chapel  is  a  handsome  and 
lightsome  structure,  and  both  tl^e  yoc^  and  in^trnmental  music 
are  excellent  The  mapner?  pf  the  people  contribute  tq  reader 
the  place  qore  agreeable :  they  ^e  civil,  indqstrions,  and  sober : 
many  of  them  are  employed  in  Xl\e  woollen  manufi^^ure.  The 
single  wonien  are  pelebrated  for  their  skil)  in  wprking  muslins 
wiUi  the.  needle  apd  tambpur^  and  fheir  pieces  sell  at  a  high  price. 
In  i|  word,  every  thing  about  fulqeck  exhibits  an  appearance  of 
Regularity,  neatness,  and  decency ;;  and  perhaps  no  str^ger  erer 
yisited  the  settlement  without  satisfaction. 

LEEDS, 

^  When  the  writer  of  this  voloroe  was  st  FaloedE,  in  the  •oninef  of  19'^4 
t)ip  fchoQlshad  6t  girU  and  71  bojs. 
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LEEDS, 

In  the  wapentake  of  Skirack,  liberty  of  tbe  honour  of  Ponte* 
Iraet,  nine  miles  nearly  north  from  Wakefield,  ten  miles  north- 
east from  Dewabnry,  and  ten  miles  east  from  Bradford,  is  one  of 
the  most  commercial  and  opulent  towns  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  si- 
tuated on  the  north  hank  of  the  Aire,  and  covers  an  eminence 
genlly  rising  from  that  river  to  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  and 
frllrng  with  an  easy  slope  to  the  east  and  west,  as  well  as  to  the 
south.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  town  falls  into  a  deep  valley, 
through  which  runs  a  rivulet,  having  on  its  hanks  a  great  nnm* 
her  of  dying  houses.  This  rivulet,  however,  does  not  form  the 
houndary  of  the  town,  as '  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
houses,  and  several  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys,  beyond  its  eastern 
banks.  The  town  of  Leeds  is  in  genatil  well  built,  almost  en- 
tirely of  brick;  but  its  different  quarters  form,  one  with  another, 
a  striking  contrast  In  the  eastern  part,  on  the  banks  of  the 
abovementioned  rivulet,  the  houses  are  mean,  and  the  streets  and 
lanes  dirty,  crooked,  and  irregular,  emitting  disitgreeable  smells 
from  the  dying  houses  and  the  different  manufactures,  while  the 
discoloured  and  dirty  torrent  puts  a  person  in  mind  of  the  waters 
of  Styx  and  Cocytns: 

"  Cocyti  alta  videsStygianqae  palodem.'* 

Vi«o.  iEwEXD.  lib.  6.  Ter.  9fd. 

The  southern  edge  of  the  town,  along  the  banks  of  the  Aire, 
is  almoti  equally  disagreeable;  and  although  containing  some  good 
houses,  has,  in  a  great  measure,  the  appearance  of  a  prison.  But 
the  middle  and  western  parts  display  several  fine  streets  and  ele- 
gant buildings.  The  breadth  of  the  town,  from  north  to  south, 
is  not  much  above  half  a  mile ;  but  it  extends  not  less  than  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length,  from  east  to  west.     It  is  divided  nearly  into 

3  D  4  two 
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two  equal  parts  by  Briggat^  and  the  market  place,  whick  opea 
into  each  other,  running  nearly  in  a  line  from  south  to  noitL 
Briggate,^  the  principal  street  in  Leeds,  is  about  500  .yards  in 
length,  and  above  30  yards  in  breadth :  in  this  street  the  doth 
market  was  formerly  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  at  an  early 
Jiour  in  the  morning.  At  the  upper  end  of  Briggale  is  the  Moot- 
hall,  the  front  of  which  is  of  stone,  suj^rted  by  oolumas  and 
arches,  with  the  arms  of  the  town  "  in  relievo''  between  two 
maces,  the  ensigns  of  mayoralty.  The  fleece  in  the  escutcheoi 
designates  the  woollen  manufacture,  supported  by  the  birds  of 
Minerva,  in  memory  of  Sir  John  Saville,  afterwards  created  Lord 
Saville,  the  first  honorary  alderman  when  the  town  and  pvisb 
were  incorpora^d  in  the  2nd  of  Chailes  I.f  In  a  niche  over  the 
arms  of  the  town,  is  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne  in  white  narU^ 
by  Carpenter,  the  gift  of  Alderman  Miloer* 

From  the  Moot-hall  to.  the  market-place,  the  street  is  divided, 
by  a  row  of  buildings,  into  two  narrow  streets,  or  paasages ;  that 
to  the  east  is  the  shambles,  the  other»  on  the  ^est  side,  is  called 
the  back  of  the  shambles.  The  market-place,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
called.  Cross  parish,  is  a  very  spacious  street,  with  a  large  D»r- 
ket-cross  near  the  south  end.  At  the  t<^  of  the  maricet-place  is 
the  Head-row,  so  called  fronv  its  elevated  situation,  as  it  rises, 
'^ith  an  easy  ascent,  to  the  crown  of  the  hiU,  on  the  southern  de- 
'  clivity  of  which  the  town  is  situated.  This  was  foisnerly  one  ea- 
tire  street;  but  it  is  now  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Head- 
rows  by  the  New  Street  At  the  upper  end  of  New  Street,  which 
was  ^itirely  built  by  John  Harrison,  Esq.  the  great  benefactor  of 
Leeds,  is  the  church-yard  of  St.  John's,  to  which  tJie  entrance  is 
by  an  ascent  of  several  steps.  A  little  further  to  1^  north  is 
Mill  Hill,  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  where  the  castie  for- 
merly stood,  and  where  there  are  now  a  large  house  and  gardens, 

belonging 

•  Briggate  is  so  naned  from  its  termination  at  the  bridge  over  tbe  river 
Aire. 

t  The  Athenian  birds  were  tl^e  arms  of  the  aocient  and  illustrious  faiail/  of 
Seville.    See  Thoresbj,  p.  10. 
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Monging  to  C.  Wilson.  Esq.  This  is  one  of  the  mosf  delight- 
ful situations  in  Leeds^  being  seated  on  the  most  elevated  poiat^ 
and  commanding  beautifnl  pirospeets.  Beyond  it  is  a  valley^ 
vhich  rnns  along  the  ilorth  side  of  the  town. 

In  the  middle  of  the  town,  both  to  the  east  and  ^est  of  Brig- 
gate  and  the  market-place,  are  several  good  streets^  and  many 
hrge  and  handsome  houses.  But  the  western  part  displays  tha 
greatest  degree  of  elegance,  in  this  quarter  is  a  spacious  square 
environed  with  handsome  brick  houses,  vhich^  being  built  at  dif- 
ferent times,  has  no  general  name.  The  east  side  is  called  Park- 
Row,  the  west  is  denominated  Eaet-Parade,  the  north  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  South-Parade ;  the  south-side  is  formed 
by  tile  Mixed  Cloth  Hall^  and  the  General  Infirmary.  The  cen-f 
tre  is  partly  laid  out  in  gardens,  but  the  larger  proportion  is  used 
as  tenter  ground.  Park  Square  is  also  composed  of  elegant  mo- 
dem houses;  and  the  centre  is  laid  out  in  walks,  and  planted 
with  shrubs.  On  the  south  side  of  tliis  square  is  St  PaaPi 
church,  a  very  handsome  structure  of  stone,  and  quite  modern^ 
having  been  opened  for  divine  service  on  Christmas  Day,  in  the 
year  1794,  To  the  south  of  Park  Square,  and  separated  fWwi 
it  by  the  New  Road  to  Kirkstal,  is  Park-PUtce,  a  row  of  v^ry 
handsome  houses,  fronting  toward  the  south,  and  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  the  river  Aire  and  the  neighbouring  hills. 

Although  many  of  the  private  houses  in  Leeds  shew  the  opn* 
lence  and  taste  of  the  owners,  the  public  buildings  do  not  display 
any  great  degree  of  magnificence.  There  arc  five  churches,  viz. 
St.  Peter's,  St.  John's,  St.  James,  Trinity  churcli,  and  St.  Paul's, 
the  latter  of  whiph  has  just  been  mentioned.  St.  Peter's,  which 
is  the  parish  church,  is  a  spacious,  plain,  and  venerable  pile,  of 
considerable  antiquity ;  but  the  name  of  its  founder,  and  the  time 
of  its  foundation,  are  unknown.  That  there  was  a  church  here  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  is  extremely  probable;  but  it 
is  certain  that  there  was  one  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror,  as  it  i^ 
mentioned  in  Domesday  book.  It  is  165  feet  in  length,  and 
97  feet  in  breadth,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  tower,  or 

steeple. 
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•teeple^  1^  feet  in  height,  riMog  firom  the  eesaUe  on  fenr  maasj 
Tolomns,  with  arches.*  The  roof  of  the  dinrch,  which  is  fifty 
one  feet  high,  is  supported  by  three  rows  of  pillars,  termiBatiog; 
in  pointed  arches ;  and  the  nave  displays  a  sort  of  singularity  ia 
being  divided  into  four  aisles,  which  run  from  the  transept  to  the 
west  end.  The  choir  is  spacious,  measuring  88  feet  by  60,  and, 
hefere  the  reformation,  was  divided  iuto  several  distinct  cbapek. 
There  are  galleries  quite  round  the  church :  on  the  front  of  that 
opposite  to  the  pulpit  are  the  arms  of  the  town,  a  golden  fleece^ 
in  a  field  aaure  surrounded  by  a  garter,  on  which  is  ioscribed 
"  Sigilhim  Burgi  de  Leedes,  1760,''  supported  by  two  crowned 
owls,  in  honour  of  Sir  John  Savillcf  Here  is  a  fine  peal  of  ten 
bells,  with  chimes  that  play  at  fenr,  sin,  eight,  and  twelf  e  o'clock, 
and  an  excellent  organ  boilt  by  Henry  Price.  Over  the  coAma« 
nion  table  is  a  fine  painting  of  the  Last  Supper  by  Permeotier; 
and  on  the  ceiling  of  the  nave  is  the  ascension,  in  fresco,  by  the 
Blune  artist  ^ 

In  this  church  are  several  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  15th 
and  I6th  centuries,  now  greatly  de&ced :  the  inscriptions,  hov- 
ever,  are  preserved  by  Thoresby.  But  among  those  of  a  modero 
date  are  some  that  are  peculiarly  affecting  to  tliose  who  love  the 
human  species,  and  reflect  on  the  havoc  made  by  war.  The 
reader,  we  presume,  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  them  in  full;  the 

first  is  as  follows : 

Sacred 

To  the  Yneroory  of 

CHARLES  HENRY  NEVILLE, 

Lieutenant  in  the  Queen's,  or  second 

Regiment  of  foot ; 

Who  being  on  the  Marine  duty  on  board 

EARL  HOWE'S  SHIP, 

After  behaving  in  a  most  brave  antFgallant  manner 

In  the  engagement  which  took  place 

Between 

•  When  tUe  nriter  of  diis  Tolume  was  tlie  last  rime  at  Leeds,  in  (he  be- 
ginning of  Julj^  1811,  (his  church  was  undergoing   a  thorough  repair :  (lit  ■ 
south  I'runt  was  about  to  be  wholly  renewed. 

t  See  'i  horcsby,  p.  1 10. 
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Between  the  Enginb  and  French  Fleets^  • 

For  thtee  days, 

Was  killed  by  a  grape  shot,  June  1,  1794, 

Aged  19  years. 

Ye  SODS  of  peace^  who,  blest 

With  all  the  dear  delights  of  socijj  life. 

Behold  this  tablet. 

Which  affection  reared 

To  the  loved  memory  of  the  young,  the  brave. 

Whose  early  bloom,  smote  by  (he  ruthless  hand  of 

WAR, 

Fell  admired,  lamented. 

Oh  !  give  one  pitying  tear. 

In  grateful  memory  of  the  generods  youth 

Who  dauntless  met  the  dreadful  battle's  rage. 

And  nobly  bled 

That  you  might  live  secure. 

The  second  inacription  is  thia  : 

To  the  memory 

Of 

JOHN  PATE  NEVILLE, 

{Jeutenant  in  the  third  regiment  of  Foot  Guards 

Who  was 

WOUNDED  IN  HOLLAND. 

In  an  engagement  against  the  French* 

September  19th,  of  which  wound  he  died 

October  lOth, '1799, 

Aged  25  years. 

Also 

To  the  memory 

Of 

BROWNLOW    PATE  NEVILLE, 

Lieutenant  in  the  third  regiment  of  Foot  Guards, 

Who  was  likewise 

WOUNDED  IN  HOLLAND, 

September  lOth,  and  died  September  16Ui  1799> 

Aged  $3  years 

They 
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They  were  the  brothers  ^  Charle«  Heiiry  Nerille,  nho  vu 
killed  on  board  Earl  Howo's  nhip,  June  1, 1794,  and  the  sons  of 
John  Pate  Neville,  Esq.  of  Badswortb,  in  the  eotnty  of  Yotk. 
Thus  we  see  a  worthy  parent  deprived,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
of  three  accomplished  sons  in  the  bloom  of  life,  by  the  ruthless 
liandof  war,  an  instance  of  Vitality  somewhat  nncommon. 

Here  is  also  a  monument  erected  in  honour  of  Lieut  Predhsn, 
of  thia  town,  with  the  followiDg  inscription : 

In  memory  of 

SAMUEL  PR£DUAM,of  this  town. 

Late 

Lieutenant  of  His  Majesty^s  54th  regiment  of  Foot, 

THIS  MONUMENT 

Is  erected  by  his  most  affectionate  and  disconsolate 

MOTHER  on  the  loss  of  her  only  SON. 

In  the  memorable  expedition  to  Egypt 

He  bore  a  distibguished  part. 

And  displayed  on  all  occasions 

The  active  zeal. 

The  intrepid  gallantry. 

And  the  invincible  spirit  and  courage. 

Of  the  true  British  officer. 

He  was  shot  through  the  body  the  25th  of  August, 

1801,  near  the  gates  of  ALEXANDRIA. 

But  like  the  immortal  Abercronibie, 

He  refused  to  quit  his  post 

So  long  as  he  could  stand. 

His  death,  vhich  ensued  the  13lh  October  following. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years, 

To  his  surviving  friends  was  most  alBicting, 

To  himself  it  was  glorious 

As  his  life  had  been  honourable. 

The  following  inscription  oommevorates  the  name  of  another 
frOrthy  gentleman  of  this  pkuoew 

THIS 
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'  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  . 

THOMAS  CLOSE,  Esq. 

JLaip  /^ijutziH  of  the  corp9 

Of 

Leeds  Gentlemen  Vohmteer  lafiintry 

ComiQMided  by 

UEV1\  COL.  LLOYD, 

Wgf  erectied  by  ti»e 

Non-commissioned  officers 

Of  that  Corps ; 

Who  REGSETTING  tl»e  OCCASION. 

Are  yet  ANXIOUS  to  pay 

Tliis  last  TRIBUTE 

Of 

RESPECT,  GRATITUDE,  AND  ESTEENT, 

To  ttieir  much  lameated  frieiid 

And 

BROTHER  SOLDIER. 

He  died  Jan.  10,  1796,  aged  34  yean. 


ST.  JQHN'S  CHURCH 

Was  founded  and  finished  by  John  Harrison,  Esq.  and  consecrated 
September  1, 1634.  The  munificent  foundei*  endowed  it  with  SOL 
per  annnm,  and  101.  yearly  to  keep  it  in  repair.  This  eminent 
benefactor  to  the  town  of  Leeds  died  Oct.  29th  1656,  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age,  and  is  here  interred  under  a  tomb  of  black  mar- 
ble, with  an  appropriate  inscription,  recording  his  eminent  virtues. 
Near  the  tomb  is  liis  portrait,  a  whole  length,  in  his  scarlet 
gown.  This  church  is  a  curacy  in  the  gift  of  the  mayor,  the  vi- 
car, and  three  senior  aldermen. 

TRINITY  CHURCH, 

Erected  about  A.  D.  1721,'  is  a  handsome  structure  of  stone, 
with  a  t9wer  and  a  small  spire.  ,  The  roof  is  supported  by  a 

double 
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donble  rdw  of  Corinthiait  oolmniifl.    It  ii  well  endowdly  «lA  b  (i 
the  gift  of  tniBtees.  * 

8T.  PAUL'S  GHtROft 

Is  an  elegant  stone  building,  erected  by  the  Rer.  Miles  Atkin' 
ion,  and  opened  on  Christmas  Day,  1794.  It  is  neatly  finished^ 
and  has  a  small  organ.  This  church  is  chiefly  supported  by  the 
sale  and  rent  of  the  j^xrs,  and  after  two  presentatioiis  is  to  be  m 
the  gift  of  the  yicai'. 

ST.  JAMES'S  CHUlLCd 

ts  an  octagonal  building  of  rtdne.  It  was  first  oceapied  by  fhM 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  preachers.  It  was  pnrcbased  by  tvtf 
dergymeh  of  the  established  church,  who  soon  aftef  sold  it  tof 
the  Rev.  John  King,  M.  A.  It  has  since  been  consecrated,  and 
after  two  presentations  is  to  be  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar. 

Besides  the  five  <;hnrches,  thefe  are  in  the  town  eight  meetiog 
houses  for  Protestant  Dissenters,  viz.  one  Presbyterian,  one  Vni' 
tarian,  where  Dr.  Priestley  was  several  years  minister,  three  of 
Independents,  one  of  Scotch  Seceders,  one  for  the  Baptists,  aad 
one  for  the  Quakers,  exclusive  of  tifo  Methodist  meeting  houses, 
•and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

Tiie  vicarage  of  Leeds  is  in  the  gift  of  twenty-five  trnsteei/ 
The  profits  of  the  livini^  arise  from  the  small  tithes  and  Easter 
dues,  and  are  said  to  (all  somewhat  short  of  6001.  per  annum  ^ 
though  they  would  amount  to  much  more  if  they  were  rigorously 
exacted.  The  parish  comprises  ten  townships,  of  which  eight 
have  endowed  chapels  of  ease,  which  are  in  the  gift  of  the  v]car> 
and  are  each  of  them  worth  about  1701.  per  annum. 

THE  GENERAL  INFIRMARY 

Is  a  large  and  handsome  building  of  bridk.  The  (bnndbtiotf 
stone  was  laid  in  1768,  by  Edwii^  LasctUes,  Esq.  afterwards  Lofd 

Harewood, 
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Harewood,  one  of  the  representatives  for  the  county ;  and  on  tiie 
^hof  March,  1771,  it  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  paiienl«.' 
It  was  hoift,  and  is  supported,  hy  voluntary  sahscriptions.  Every 
person,  wherever  his  residence  may  he,  is  admissible  if  recom«< 
Ihended  by  a  subscriber;  but  in  cases  not  admitting  of' delay  no 
recommendation  is  required.  Tlie  bnilding  is  150  ftet  io  length 
and  38  in  width.  The  court '» 186  feet  by  30.  The  back  court, 
with  the  offices  and  gardens,  is  186  feet  by  120.  In  the  Board 
room  is  the  Raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus^  painted  by  the 
late  Benjamin  Wilson,  a  native  of  Leed».  The  wards  are  15  feeC 
8  inches  high :  six  circular  apertures  openr  into  a  passage  five  feet 
and  a  half  wide ;  aud  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  cleanlfness; 
Mr.  Howard  who  visited  Leeds  in  1788  says>  this  hospital  is  oner 
•f  the  best  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  "  many  here  are  cored  of 
compound  fractures,  who  would  lose  their  limbs  in  the  unventi-' 
iaied  and  offensive  wards  of  some  hospitals/'  In  Vicar  Imum 
there  is  another  hospital  called  the  House  of  Recovery,  founded 
in  1802  by  subscription,  mid  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  poor 
persoM  fldHided  with  inlectk>as  fevers.  The  medical  establish* 
meat  iaaimilar  to  that  of  the  Infirmary ;  and  attendance  is  given 
at  the  Board-room  every  Thursday  to  inoculate  gratis,  with  the 
cow-pox,  the  children  of  soch  poor  persons  as  chuse  to  apply. 

In  this  town  there  are  several  other  charitable  institutions.  The 
•Id  alma-hooses,  founded  aud  endowed  by  John  Harrison,  Esq. 
fer  forty  poor  women,  consist  of  twenty  dwellings,  to  which 
twelve  more  have  been  added  in  parsoanee  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Arthar  Akin,  Esq.  one  of  the  aldermen,  so  that  they  now  affi>rd 
a  retreat  to  sixty-four  aged  p^trsons,  each  of  whom  receives  the 
sum  of  six  gnineas  per  snnnni,  by  quarterly  payments.  The  new 
alms-houses,  ten  in  number,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  were 
founded  by  Mrs.  Potter,  for  the  widows  of  deceased  tradesmen^ 
who  receive  each  a  salmy  of  ten  pounds  per  annum. 

THE  FREE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

Was  ejected  by  the  benevolent  John  Harrison,  Esq.  and  in  the 
year  1602  Godfrey  Ia^sou,  Esq.  added  a  new  apartment    This 
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school  has  iiumistie^  several  eminent  men  both  to  the  church  and 
the  ettte.  Dr.  Samuel  Pullam,  afterwards  Archbisliop  of  Tuaa 
in  Ireland,  ww  the  first  master :  he  vas  one  of  the  seven  natives  g( 
Yorkshire,  who,  in  the  space  of  little  more  Uian  thirty  yean,  rose  to 
the  archiepiscopal  dignity,  and  of  whom  five  were  primate. 

THE  CHARITY  SCHOOL, 

In  which  70  boys  ate  taught  reading,  writing,  and  aritbmctie, 
and  60  girls  reading,  writing,  and  knitting,  was  also  founded  by 
Mr.  Harrison.  The  children  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  seveib 
and  allowed  to  remain  till  fourteen,  and  are  decently  clothed 
every  year. 

THE  W0RKH0U8B 

Was  built  by  Richard  Sykes,  Esq.  alderman  in  I6d6,  but  has  met 
that  time  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  is  under  good  regnlatioos. 

THE  KING'S  MILLS 
Are  held  by  J.  P.  Neville,  Esq.  by  a  grant  from  the  crovi« 
At  these  mills  all  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds  are  obliged  to  griad 
their  com,  except  those,  whose  housea  stand  on  ground  foroierlj 
belonging  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jemsalem. 

THE  WATER-WORKS 

Are  near  the  bridge  crossing  tlie  Aire.  By  means  of  theM 
works  the  town  is  abundantly  8upf>Iied  with  soft  water.  A^joiiH 
ing  to  them  are  the  vast  Warehouses  belonging  to  the  Aire  and 
Calder  navigation. 

Here  are  assembly  rooms,  consisting  of  a  ball-room,  tea-nM>B» 
and  card-room ;  the  dancing  assemblies  are  held  every  fortnight 
during  the  winter.  The  theatre  was  built  by  the  late  Tate  Wil- 
kinson, Esq.  and  opened  in  thp  year  1771.  Plays  are  perfonaef 
here  generally  three  nights  in  tlie  week,  during  the  summer 
months,  the  season  commencing  about  the  middle  of  May« 

In  this  town  is  also  a  circulating  library,  established  ia  176S, 

and  supported  bv  subscription.    It  contains  a  very  good  coUeo* 
.  "^         8  tios 
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tioB  of  books^  and  some  valuable  manoBcripts.  Strangen  resid- 
ing in  the  town  for  a  short  time,  are  allowed  the  use  of  this  li- 
brary on  very  moderate  terms.  A  landable  attempt  is  also  now 
making  by  the  gentlemen  of  Leeds  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
liberal  arts,  by  establishing  an  annual  exhibition  of  pictures. 

Among  the  public  buildings  and  institutions  of  Leeds,  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  cloth  halls,  which  are  particularly  characteris*^ 
tical  of  its  trade. 

MIXED  CLOTH  HALL, 

Erected  ia  1758,  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturers^  is  a 
quadrangular  building,  inclosing  an  open  area,  and  is  well  light* 
ed  by  a  great  number  of  large  windows.  The  structure  is  I27| 
yards  in  length,  and  66  in  breadth,  and  is  divided  into  six  covered 
streets,  each  of  which  contains  two  rows  of  stands,  the  fi'eehold 
property  of  different  manu&cturers.  Each  stand  is  22  inches  in 
front ;  and  the  number  is  1800.  But  as  about  twenty  individuals 
are  in  possession  of  two  stands  each,  the  number  of  master  ma- 
nufacturers, proprietors  of  the  hall,  must  not  be  estimated  at 
more  than  1780.  These  have  all  served  a  regular  apprenticeship 
to  the  making  of  coloured  cloth,  which  is  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  their  admission  into  the  hall.  Each  stand  originally 
cost  the  proprietor  three  guineas;  but  they  are  at  present  worth 
from  eight  to  fifteen  pounds,  according  to  the  situation.^ 

WHITE-CLOTH  HALL 

Was  built  in  1775.  It  is  a  quadrangle  like  the  other,  99  yards 
in  length,  and  70  in  breadth,  and  is  divided  into  ^ve  covered 
streets,  each  with  a  double  row  of  stands,  the  number  of  which 
is  1210:  but  several  persons  possess  two  stands  each.  The  first 
cost  of  each  stand  was  thirty  shillings,  but  they  have  been  sold 
from  three  pounds  to  eight  guineas.f  A  considerable  number  of 
mannfiicturers  of  au  inferior  class,  who  have  served  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship, but  have  no  property  in  the  halls,  bring  their  cloth 

Vol.  XVL  3  E  int« 

*Mr.  Bilham's  Walk  tkrongh  Leeds  p.  9,  Ace.        t  Ibid.  p.  1 1. 
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into  the  ificlosed  area,  and  pay  a  fixed  fee  fer  every  piece  exposed 
togaie. 

There  is  iii  Albion  Street  a  small  haH,  erected  some  years  agt, 
for  the  use  of  those  dothiers  who,  not  baring  served  a  r^iiltf 
apprenticeship,  cannot  be  admitted  in  the  other  halls. 

The  cloth-market,  at  both  the  halls,  is  held  on  Tnesdays  and 
Saturdays.  At  the  mixed,  or  coloured,  cloth-haH,  it  begins  it 
half-past  eight  in  the  morning  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  at 
nine  from  Michaelmas  to  Martinmas,  at  half-past  nine  fim 
Martinmas  to  Candlemas,  and  from  Candlemas  to  Lady  day  at 
nine.  The  commencement  of  the  market  is  annoanced  by  the 
ringing  of.  a  bell ;  after  it  has  continued  an  hoar  a  second  beD 
rings,  and  after  the  expiration  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  thiid 
bell  gives  notice  tliat  the  market  must  be  cleared.  All  business 
in  the  hall  is,  therefore,  transacted  in  the  short  space  of  an  boor 
and  a  quarter.  Tlie  last  bell  continues  to  ring  about  the  space  of 
R\e  minutes ;  aud  should  any  merchant  remain  in  the  hall  after  it 
has  done  ringing,  he  is  subject  to  the  penalty  of  five  6hiUing;a, 
and  for  every  five  minutes  afterwards  must  forfeit  the  same  sum. 
And  should  he  refuse  payment  on  demand,  he  is  to  be  excluded 
from  the  hall  till  the  fines  be  paid. 

The  corn-market  is  held  every  Tuesday  in  Cross-parish.    The 
shambles  display  great  abundance  of  butcher's  meat;  and  the 
beef  is  remarkably  fine.    Ou  Saturday  evening  the*  town  is  al- 
ways  crowded  with  the  working  people  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages, who  come  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions  for  the  ensuing 
week.     The  fish-markets  are  held  on   Monday  and  Thursday* 
The  qnantity  of  fruit  and  garden-stufi*  sold  every  market-day, 
especially  on  Tuesday,  is  astonishing.     A  considerable  quantify 
of  these  articles  is  brought  from  Pontefract,  and  a  great  deal 
being  purchased  in  Iieeds  market  by  hucksters,  is   carried  to  be 
disposed  of  at  Bradford  and  Hali&x.     The  markets,  indeed,  are 
almost  wholly  supplied  firom  the  agricultural  district  to  the  east- 
ward.   The  whole  country,  westward  from  Leeds  to  Lancashire, 
does  not  produce  com  sufficient  to  supply  one-sixth  part  of  the 

inhabitants. 
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iiilMJbttnits.  B«sidef  the  wcdUy  narkfite,  him  190  tv4>  ^ntml 
Un,  ench  qI which  eoatinuw  two  d^yt^  viaL  July  IQth  aad  Utht 
fer  hordes  «ii4  pedlary  wares,  and  No?enber  Sth  and  Oth,  obiefly 
ftr  homed  catttt • 

The  chief  manQfiictiire  of  the  town  and  ito  Ticiiiily  i#  oMhi 
which  was  formerly  almost  wholly  of  the  ooarsor  kinds;  hut  tbf 
maottfattiire  of  snpeduieB  hascf  late  greaaly  increased,  as  has  al- 
so that  of  swaAdowM,  toileieU,  keraymerts,  and  varioas  other 
fiuicy  srtidea,  Seroral  msAa&ctures  of  sacking,  canvas,  lin^b 
and  thread,  have  been  estaUished  and  earned  on  to  a  very  coasi* 
deraUe  extent  Here  are  also  carpet  manufcctories,  and  a  nmur 
her  of  cotton  mills,  most  of  whibh  are  worked  by  the  meaas  of 
steam  eegines.  In  the  neighbonrhood  are  likewise  aconsMJerable 
mannfaetory  cf  the  finer  aorta  of  earthen-ware,  and  sevdM 
foanderies.  On  the  banks  of  the  Aire,  and  on  the  streans  whiek 
empty  themselves  into  that  river,  are  numeroas  mills  for  grinding 
com,  dyers'«-wood,  rape-seed,  &c.  as-  also  for  falling  cloth  and 
taming  machinery  for  the  carding  and  spinning  of  wool.  - 

Bnt  nhhongh  Leeds  has  long  been  dietingnished  as  dne  of  the 
first  raannfiictartflg  towns,  its  epnlence  is  sliH  derived  firom 
commerce.  It  is  the  principal  mart  of  the  woollen  manufactures 
in  the  west  riding,  and  a  great  part  of  the  cloths,  &c.  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  merchants  of  Leedd.  There  are  but 
few  manufacturers  in  the  town,  and  those  chiefly  in  the  oujtskirts. 
Most  of  the  mixed  cloth  manufacturers  reside  in  the  viUag^s  be* 
longing  to  the  parish  of  Leeds,  westward  of  the  town,  and  at 
Dewsbury  and  in  its  vicinity,  to  the  west  of  Wakefield,  in  or  near 
the  Vale  of  Calder.  The  wiiite  dalh  is  manufaetured  abo  *at 
Dewsbmry,  and  in  a  tract  of  country  fesming  an  oblige  beh 
acsosa  tlie  hills  that  separate  the  vales  of  Calder  and  Aire,  be- 
ginning about  a  mile  west  of  Wakefield,  terminating  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Shepley  on  the  Aire,  and  not  approaching  within  lesa 
than  six  miles  of  Leeds.*  The  mitnnfacturers  having  spun  the 
3  E  2  WQCfl, 

^  Not  a  tkk^t'Wmmikictmm  k  to4w  fosiid  ino#s  tksn  one  ndla  esA^  sr  fwe 
miles  north  of  Leedt.    BUban's  Wj|lk  tiirotfgb  Lesdfi  p.  t^ 
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wool^  and  woyen  the  doth,  carry  it  to  the  fttlling  mill,  When  it 
has  undergone  the  process  of  fulling,  it  is  carried  to  the  dsth 
market  at  Leeds,  and  exposed  to  sale  in  one  of  the  halls.  Tht 
merchant  hoys  the  cloth  in  this  stage  of  the  manulactBre,  and  em- 
ploys dressers  to  complete  the  process  by  raising  the  nap,  shear- 
ing, tentering,  pressing,  kc* 

The  following  general  view  of  tiie  woollen  mannftctoretf  of  the 
nest  riding  of  Yorkshire,  will  shew  their  vast  importance  as  wdl 
as  their  rapid  progress  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the 
banning  of  the  nineteenth,  centuries;  in  the  first  place  obaerviaf 
that  in  the  year  1769  the  whole  quantity  of  broad^cloth  was  oolj 
1,771,667  yards. 

Account  of  the  broad  and  narrow  cloths  mandactofed  in  the 
west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  at  certain  intervals  between  the  2Mi 
March  1788,  eind  the  25th  March  181  l.f 

Broads.  Narrows. 

Years,  Yards.  Yards. 

1788 ....^.•.4,244,323 ••••• ..4>2O8,303. 

1794 6,054,946 ^ 6,783,722. 

1797 7,830,536 ^ 5,245,704. 

1800 8,806,688 6,377,277. 

1801 9,263,966 6,014,420. 

1803 8,686,046 5,023,996. 

1806 10,079,256 6,l!l3,317. 

1810 9,826,048 6,951,762. 

1811 8,671,042 6,180,181. 

The  decrease  between  the  years  1810  and  1811  may  easily  k 
traced  to  two  canses :  the  exclusion  of  British  mannfiurtarea  from 

the 

*  The  nqmber  of  master  cloth-manofacturen  in  the  west  riding  of  Yorl- 
shire  is  between  five  and  six  thousand,  who  employ,  besides  their  wives  ud 
children,  between  t'hirtj  and  forty  thousand  persons.  Bilham's  Walk  throogi 
Leeds,  p.  14. 

tThe4esB^niere>  toUeneab  and aeveral otfccri|itidei of  the wssUmi ■»- 
Bsfactare,  are  incladed  ia  line  etatesMat  / 
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the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  saspennon  of  oar  conmercial 
interoourte  with  America.* 

The  popuhition  of  Leeds  has  evidently  kept  pace  vith  the  ge*> 
neral  increase  of  the  woollen  roanulactnres  and  clothing  trade. 
Leland  aays^  that  in  hia  time,  (i.  e.)  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Leeds  was  aboat  as  large  as  Bradford,  which,  in  all  probability^ 
did  not  then  contain  more  than  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants. 
In  1775  the  population  of  this  town  was  only  17,117,  as  found 
by  .an  actual  enumeration.  In  1801  it  amounted  to  90,669,  Tiz. 
14,379  males,  and  16,290  females.  The  census  of  1811  ex- 
hibits the  following  statement : 

LEEDS  POPUMTION. 

Houses.                                      Inhabitants. 
inhalnted,  En^ty,  Building.  FamiUes,  Mala.     Femakt.      Total, 
7854.......329 37 8052 16496 19452 35950 

From  these  returns  it  appears  that  the  population  of  the  town 
of  Leeds  has  made  an  increase  of  5281  in  the  last  ten  years,  and 
is  more  than  doubled  since  the  year  177d.t  The  population  of 
the  parish,  which  is  divided  into  ten  townships,  exclusive  of  the 
township  of  Leeds,  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  In 
1801  the  population  of  the  town  and  parish  of  Leeds  was  5d,l62, 
in  1811  it  is  stated  at  62,634,  making  an  increase  in  ten  years  of 
9,372. 

The  town  of  Leeds  possesses  numerous  and  important  advan* 
tages  as  an  emporium  of  inland  trade;  seated  on  the  edge  of  one 
of  the  chief  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  it  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  various  articles  of  merchandise ;  while  the  naviga- 
ble river  Aire,  with  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  afibrds  an 

3E3  easy 

*  According  to  the  accounts  given  in  the  poblie  papen,  there  were  in  the 
town  and  neighboarbood  o^*  Leeds  1160  shearmen  of  whom  400  were  out  of 
employ  in  March  1811. 

tFroro  the  average  number  of  Burials,  the  rate  of  mortality  in  Leeds  appeara 
to  be  aboot  one  in  ihirty -three  annually. 
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easy  commmiieaUoii  with  both  the  eMtem  and  western  sett.  Thti 
eanal^  which  commences  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  bridge 
at  Leeds,  passes  by  KidcstaO  Abbey  and  Sheply,  abore  which  it 
isrosses  the  river  Aire.  It  then  proceeds  to  Bingley,  and,  passing 
within  a  short  distance  of  Keighley,  continues  its  course  to  Skip* 
Ion.  Near  Oargrave,  four  miles  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  Skip* 
ton,  it  again  crosses  tbe  Aire,  and  is  afterwards  continued  into 
Lancashire,  through  which  county  it  is  carried  to  Liverpool.  The 
length  of  the  canal,  from  Leeds  to  Liverpool,  is  109  miles.  This 
gteat  worlc  was  begun  in  1770,  and  the  canal  was  opened  the  4tli 
of  June  1677.  The  trade  of  Leeds  also  derives  comiderable  ad« 
vantage  from  the  canal  cut  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Aire  to  Sel- 
by,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  year 
1774. 

Tlie  borough  of  I^ds,  which  comprises  the  whole  parish,  ts 
well  as  the  town,  is  governed  by  a  corporation,  consisting  of  a 
mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  a  common  council  of  twenty-four 
members,  who  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  and  anna- 
ally  elect  the  mayor  from  the  aldermen  |^y  a  majority  of  votes.* 
The  mayor  and  aldermen  are  justices  of  the  peace  within  tbe  bo- 
rough ;  aud  one  or  more  of  them  attend  every  Tuesday  and  Pri- 
4ay  at  the  rotation  office,  for  the  dispatch  of  public  business.  A 
.'sessions  for  the  borough  is  held  every  three  months,  at  which  the 
mayor  presides ;  and  a  general  sessions  for  the  west  riding  is  held 
here  at  Michaelmas.  These  sessions  are  held  at  the  Moothall, 
at  the  upper  end  of  Bnggate;  but  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1811 
the  magistrates  voted  three  thousand  pounds  towards  the  butldiog 
of  a  new  sessions  house. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  there  are  few  cloth-weavers  in 
the  town  of  Leeds,  and  that  throughout  the  west  riding  the  ma^ 
nufactories  are  dispersed  in  the  villages  over  the  whole  ikoe  of  the 
country.  This  affords  them  many  advantages  which  they  could 
not  enjoy,  if  they  resided  in  the  latge  towns.  In  the  first  place 
they  breathe  an  uncontaininated  air^  which,  as  their  employments 

are 

"^  |)?efy  inhabitant  of  l,ct6is  is  eligible  to  the  offieei  of  the  corpofatioo* 
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an  not  the  most  cleanly^  must  be  greatly  conducive  to  tbe  pceser- 
vation  of  their  health.  2ndly«  The  country  affords  them  a  more, 
open  exposure  of  their  manufactures  to  the  sun^  which,  in  som^ 
stages  of  their  work;  is  a  great  convenience.  3rdly,  The  villages 
where  the  manuftictureni  reside  are  in  general  neaier  to  the  coal- 
mines, and  consequently  more  cheaply  supplied  with  fuel^  an  ar- 
tide,  not  only  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  their  families,  but  also 
to  tbe  carrying  on  of  their  business.  4thly,  Another  advantage 
attending  their  residence  in  the  country  is,  the  many  springs, 
which  afford  a  constant  supply  of  water  for  the  use  of  their  fami* 
lies  and  their  dye-houses.  5thly,  The  dispersion  of  the  manu- 
facturers in  villages  has  occasioned  many  fulling  mills  to  be 
erected,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  owners  of  the  differ^ 
ent  falls  upon  the  rivers,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
almost  useless,  and  consequently  of  little  value.  6lhly,  The 
manu&cturer  of  cloth  requires  roomy  buildings,  which  are  ob- 
tained at  much  lower  rents  in  the  couutry  than  in  large  towns. 
7thly,  A  horse  is,  on  many  accounts,  very  necessary  to  a  clothier, 
to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  trade ;  and  as  land,  at  a  distance 
from  large  towns,  is  generally  much  cheaper  than  in  tb^ir  im* 
mediate  vicinity,  the  manufacturer  who  resides  in  tbe  country 
can  better  afford  to  ke^  so  useful  an  animal.  8th ly.  To  mauqiT 
tain  a  cow,  which  is  one  of  the  first  comforts  and  the  cbfef  sup- 
port of  the  infant  part  of  his  family,  the  country  afford^  Jl^m  muf  If 
cheaper  means,  and  a  better  opportunity,  than  a  large  town;  an  j 
as  both  hay  and  straw  are  wanted  for  the  animals,  the  manu/acY 
turer  is  occasionally  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soi^ 
which  is  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  his  health.  This  intermixture 
of  manufactures  and  agriculture  also  tends  to  tbe  improyeujupn^ 
and  embellishment  of  the  country;  for  tjlie  occupiep  having  but 
a  small  quantity  of  land,  endeavour  to  turn  every  inch  of  it  t^ 
profit,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  in  a  manufacturing 
farm,  which  seldom  exceeds  fiflcen  or  sixteen  acres,  great  a^tefi- 
tion,  judgment,  and  spirit,  displayed  in  the  cultivation.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that,  in  consequence  of  so  many  manufacturers  residing  in  the 
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eoantry^  and  occasionally  employing  tbemselvea  in  cnhif  ating  Iha 
Boilj  the  barren  commons  of  those  parts,  many  of  which  have  been 
lately  inclosed  and  divided,  have  been  rendered  prodactire  to  a  de- 
gree that  no  regular  fiurmer  could  have  made  it  his  interest  to  attempt 
By  thus  becoming  a  cultivator  of  land,  the  manufacturer  is  ena* 
bled  to  keep  a  horse,  cow,  and  pig,  and  to  enjoy  many  comibrtB, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  large  town.  Lastly,  by 
living  in  the  country  they  are  less  tempted  to  vice  and  dissipa- 
tion ;  and  by  the  occupation  of  a  small  piece  of  ground,  a  tife  of 
labour  is  diversified  and  rendered  more  agreeable.  . 

Leeds  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity.  But  its  origin,  and  the  deri- 
ration  of  its  name,  are  wholly  unknown.  Mr.  Thoreaby  supposes 
its  name  to  be  derived  from  the  British  ''  cair  loid  coit,''  a  tovi 
in  a  wood.  Other  antiquaries  imagine  that  it  has,  in  very  remote 
times^  belonged  to  some  British  chief  whose  name  was  Lede,  or 
Leod ;  and  others  believe  that  it  has  been  called  Leeds  by  o« 
Saxon  ancestors,  from  some  town  of  that  name  in  their  originai 
country.  These  conjectures,  however,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  are 
no  more  than  antiquarian  dreams,  and  we  are  entirely  left  in  tho 
dark  concerning  tlie  time  when  the  town  was  founded,  and  the 
evepts  of  its  eskly  history.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Thoresby's  deriva- 
tion of  its  name  it  may  be  observed,  that  "  a  town  in  a  wood," 
might  be  applicable  to  any  British  town  that  existed  before  tbe 
coming  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  to  Leeds.  Cvesar  informs  as 
that  the  towns  of  the  Britons  were  only  inclosures  in  the  bosoB 
of  thick  woods,  encompassed  with  ditches  and  ramparts  of  trees.* 
If,  therefore,  we  allowany  weight  to  Thoresby's  opinion,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  Leeds  had  its  origin,  or  at  least  acquired  its  name,  in  some 
part  of  the  period  during"  whicE  the  Romans  possessed  the  sove- 
reignty of  Britain.  But  Dr.  Gibson  supposes  another  etymology 
of  the  word  Leeds^  deriving  it  from  the  Saxon  leoo,  gens,  or  oa- 
tio,  implying  it  to  have  been  very  large  and  populous  in  the  tinei 
of  the  I}eptarchy.t   This,  however,  like  all  other  opinions  on  the 

sabyec^ 

*  Cetaris  Comm.  lib.  5.  cap.  IT, 
f  Ifoi^s  on  Csmden,  p.  7S9- 
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snlject  18  destitute  of  any  solid  support,  and  rests  solely  on  Tagne 
conjecture.  ^ 

The  ancient  state  of  this  town,  indeed,  is  almost  wholly  un- 
known, and  the  events  of  its  early  history  appear  only  at  distant 
periods^  without  any  connection.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  long 
time  before  it  fell  under  the  Saxon  dominions,  as  the  district  of 
Berwick  in  Elmet,  on  the  edge  of  which  Leeds  is  situated,  was 
ruled  by  a  British  king  named  Cereticns  so  late  as  A.  D.  620, 
when  it  was  conquered  by  Edwin,  king  of  Northumhria.*  Cam- 
den also  says  that  there  was  once  a  royal  villa  at  Leeds.  But  the 
most  remarkable  and  important  event  that  occurred  here,  during  the 
Saxon  times,  was  the  bloody  and  decisive  battle  in  which  Penda, 
king  of  Mercia,  was  slain,  and  most  of  his  army  perished.  That 
ferocious  and  restless  prince,  aided  by  his  ally,  Cadwallo,  king 
of  Wales,  having  slain  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Hatfield,  about  seven  miles  eastward  from  Doncaster,  sub- 
daed  the  greatest  part  of  that  kingdom,  and  for  many  years  cruelly 
oppressed  the  Northumbrians.  After  various  battles  and  revolts, 
the  Northumbrians  had  placed  at  their  head  two  princes  of  the 
Mood  royal,  Oswy  and  Adelwald,  the  former  of  whom  reigned 
over  Bernicia,  the  latter  over  Deira.t  These  princes,  though  so 
nearly  related,  Oswy  being  uncle  to  Adelwald,  did  not  long  main- 
tain a  good  understanding.  Adelwald  entered  into  a  league  witii 
the  kings  of  Meroia  and  East  Anglia,  and  Penda,  though  78  years 
iof  age,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  confederate  forces.  Oswy 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  avert  the  impending  storm,  and 
even  offered  to  purchase  peace  with  money;  but  finding  that  no* 
thing  could  appease  the  implacable  Penda,  the  avowed  enemy  of 
the  Tforthumbrians,  he  prepared  to  resist  the  attack. 

The  issue  of  this  bloody  contest  is  thus  related  by  Rapin, 
Bede,  and  other  historians :  Whilst  the  two  armies  were  advancing 
towards  each  other,  Adelwald  began  ta  view  in  a  new  light  the  ba« 
siness  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  considered  that  to  which 
«ide  soever  the  victory  inclined,  it  would  be  equally  dangerous  to 

him« 
^  Csad.  fol.  71 1,  1  See  the  general  hiitory  of  the  county. 
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Un,  Mhehtd  DO  less  to  fear  from  PeiidatbaiifiomOsir7;be,l]iCK> 
§on,  pnidentiy  resolved  to  save  his  own  troops  and  stand  neater 
during  the  battle,  in  order  to  be  able  to  defiend  himself  against  the 
victor.  The  confederates,  having  crossed  the  river  Aire  at  or  near 
Leeds,  soon  ^escried  the  Northumbrian  army,  and  Penda»  vbo  vas 
ignorant  of  Adelwald's  designs,  having  given  the  signal  for  battle, 
boldly  attacked  the  king  of  Beniicia,  not  doubting  of  being  ri- 
gorously seconded  by  the  East  Anglians  and  Deirians.  But  when 
the  Mercians  saw  the  king  of  Deira  draw  off  his  troops,  their  ar- 
dour abated ;  and,  thinking  themselves  betrayed,  they  began  to  give 
way.  The  kings  of  Mercia  and  East  Anglia  did  their  utmost  to 
rally  their  troops,  but  both  of  them  being  slain,  their  whole  array 
was  routed,  and  the  greatest  part  perished  in  attempting  to  repass 
the  Aire,  which  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been,  at  tha 
tine,  greatly  swoln,  and  to  have  overflowed  its  banks  in  eoose- 
qaenco  of  a  sodden  and  heavy  &11  of  rain.*  Thus  perilled  the 
restless  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  who,  during  his  long  reign,  was 
engaged  in  almost  continual  wars  with  the  neighbonruig  princes, 
and  is  said  to  have  shed  more  Saxon  Uood  than  had  been  spilled 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Heptarchy.  In  this  battle  also  pe« 
risbed  the  greatest  part  of  the  Mercian  and  East  Anglian  nobi* 
lity,.  and  its  immediale  consequenoe  was  the  subjugation  of  Mercia 
l^y  Oswy,  king  of  BiBmiciait 

Ftom.tiiis  period  there  is  a  chasm  in  the  history  of  Leeds  till  the 
subversion  of  the  Saxon  dominion  in  Britain.  In  the  20th  year 
of  Wiiliam  I.  it  appears  from  Domesday  book  that  Ilbert  de  Lacy 
had  Jhene  ten  caracutes  and  aix  oxgangs  of  taxable  lani,  aa  much  of 
whioh  was  arable  as  could  be  tilled  witli  six  ploughs.  There  were 
in  the  whole  district  twenty-seven  villeins,  and  four  sokemen,  with 
fourteen  jdoiugfas,  a  dmrch,  and  a  mill,  and  ten  aoryss  of  meadow, 

of 

« Tomer's  Hiit  Anglo^azons,  VoL  1,  p.  148.  note  from  Suon  Cbroo. 
33,  ate. 

t  The  precise  spot  ef  ground  where  this  battle  was  fought  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  but  it  must  have  been  veiy  near  the  northern  txtremity  of  (be 
town  q/  X^eeda. 
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•f  vhieh  71.  4i.  was  tlie  estimaled  value.  The  strong  casUe, 
which  stood  on  the  place  called  Mill  hill«  on  the  north  side  of  tht 
town,  is  with  great  probability  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  lU 
bert  de  Lacy.  It  was  besieged  by  King  Stephen,  A.  D.  1199, 
and  hers  that  imprudent  and  unfortunate  monarcii  Richard  II.  was 
confined  for  some  time  in  the  year  1899.  But  of  this  ancient  for- 
tress there  are  now  no  vestiges  remaining.  The  town  was  ineor*. 
porated  in  the  8nd  Charles  I.  and  had  a  considerable  share  in  the 
troubles  of  that  reign.  The  principal  action  that  took  place  al 
lioeds  during  the  civil  war  was  the  capture  of  the  town  on  tUe 
23rd  of  January^  1643,  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfex.  That  general, 
with  six  troops  of  horse,  three  companies  of  dragoons,  1000  mus- 
keteersj  and  3000  club-men,  marched  out  6(  Bradford  to  attack 
ibis  place;  and,  advancing  within  a  short  distance,  summoned  Sir 
William  Saville  to  surrender  the  town  to  the  Parliament.  But  re^ 
ceiving  a  haughty  answer,  he  advanced  with  colours  flying  to 
the  southwest  side  of  the  town,  and  began  the  assault,  vhich 
lasted  about  two  hours,  when  the  royalists  composing  the  garri- 
son were  beaten  from  their  outworks,  and  their  cannoneers  were 
killed.  Sir  Thomas  and  hts  brother  Sir  William  Fairfax,  with 
Sir  Henry  Fowlis,  and  Captain  Forbes,  cut  their  way  through 
all  opposition,  and  entering  the  town,  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head 
of  their  troops,  soon  got  possession  of  the  place,  where  they 
found  two  brass  cannon  with  good  store  of  ammunition,  and  took 
dOO  prisoners,  among  whom  were  six  officers.  Sir  William  Saville 
fled,  and  escaped  being  taken  by  crossing  the  river;  but  Serjeant- 
Major  Beaumont  was  drowned  in  making  the  attempt.  The  town 
of  Leeds  oflea  changed  masters  in  those  turbulent  times,  but  was 
never  the  scene  of  much  bloodshed. 

la  the  month  of  June  1763,  a  disturbance  arose,  which  shews 
the  aversion  of  an  unenlightened  multitude  to  every  kind  of  im« 
provement.  The  country  people  being  much  discontented  on  ac« 
count  of  the  turnpike  act,  notwit!istanding  its  beneficial  tenden* 
cy,  a  large  body  of  these  infatuated  men  assembled,  broke  down 
the  gatesj  and  pulled  up  the  posts  of  several  bars  near  Leeds.  Ed<* 
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win  LtsoelleB,  Esq.  afterwards  Lord  Harewood,  at  tiie  head  of 
«boot  300  of  his  tenants  and  wkmen  well  amed^  attacked  \ht 
rioters^  and  took  about tliirty  prisonen,  of  whom  soiae  were  eott- 
mitted  to  York  casUe;  and  three  being  carried  before  the  tnisteet 
of  the  turnpike  at  the  King's  Arnu»  Inn,  in  Briggaie,  a  bodj  of 
Bear  500  men  assembled,  and  demanded  the  liberation  of  the  pri* 
^  aoners.  The  riot  act  was  read,  but  without  effect ;  and  the  mak 
proceeded  to  break  the  windows  of  the  inn ;  when  the  soldiers,  who 
bad  been  pre?iousIy  sent  for  were  ordered  to  fire.  This  was  done 
first  with  powder,  which  not  producing  the  desired  effect,  they 
fired  with  ball :  eight  of  the  mob  were  killed^  and  above  forty 
wounded,  when  the  rest  immediately  dispersed.  Since  that  time 
the  history  of  Leeds  exhibits  a  pleasing  view  of  the  progress  of 
arts,  manuftustures,  and  commerce,  with  their  inseparable  at* 
jtendants,  increasing  wealth  and  population. 

The  environs  of  Leeds  are  pleasant  and  beautiftiL  The  vale  «f 
the  Aire,  extending  both  eastward  and  westward  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, is  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the  country^  and  tlhe  soil  is 
extremely  fertile.  Within  three  or  four  nnles  to  the  south  of  the 
town,  is  abundance  of  coal ;  and  to  the  cheapness  of  that  indis- 
pensable article  may  be  attributed  the  flourishing  state  of  the  aia* 
niifiictures*  Within  a  mile  of  the  town,  towards  the  north-wca^ 
are  vast  quarries  of  an  argillaceous  schist,  which  supply  the  neigh* 
hourhood  and  country  down  the  river  with  flag  stones.  Sobm  cf 
;tbe  higher  parts  of  the  parish  of  Leeds  are  rocky  and  bairen;  h^ 
in  the  vallies,  and  on  the  dedivities,  the  land  is  extremely  rid^ 
and^  by  reason  of  the  great  plenty  of  manure,  and  thepopnlousneK 
of  the  country,  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sonth-easteni  cxtreanly  of 
^Leeds,  and  near  to  the  banks  of  the  Aire,  is  the  pleasant  villsge 
of  Kuoetrop,  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  north  by  a  gently 
rising  hill  of  considerable  height,  at  the  feot  of  which  it  is  a* 
tuated^  Here  was  an  ancient  mansion  of  the  fiunily  of  Bayaee: 
at  what  time  it  was  built  is  not  known :  hut  the  little  of  it  thst 
remains  is  in  the  most  antique  sty  le^  and  is  occupied  bj  a  ganleaer« 
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In  an  adjoioiog  garden,  dow  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Joshoa  Hkjor, 
are  gravestones  with  epitaphs^  in  Latin,  but  too  much  de&ced  to 
be  legible.  ^  The  place  where  they  are  seen  was  once  a  burial 
ground  belonging  to  the  early  Quakers,  being  converted  to  that 
use  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Stables,  who  possessed  this  es- 
tate. This  village  is  now  almost  wholly  inhabited  by  gardeners, 
to  whom  Leeds  market  affords  a  plentiful  sale  for  their  produc* 
lions. 

At  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  and  a  half  to  the  eastward 
•f  Leeds^  and  not  far  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Aire,  is 


TEMPLE  NEWSOME, 

The  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  It  was  anciently  a  pre- 
ceptory  belonging  to  the  knights  templars,  whose  order  was  sup- 
pressed in  the  reign  of  Edward  IL  and  was  granted  by  Edward 
III.  to  Sir  John  D'Arcy,  and  his  heirs  male.  In  1544,  on  the 
death  of  Thomas,  Lord  D'Arcy,  who  was  beheaded  on  account  of 
the  insurrection  called  the '' pilgrimage  of  grace,"  though  his  guilt 
appears  problematical,  it  was  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Matthew, 
Earl  of  Lenox,  and  the  Lady  Margaret  his  wife,  whose  son.  Lord 
Damley,  husband  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  father  of  King 
James  I.  was  bom  at  this  place.  James  I.  granted  it  to  his  kins- 
man, the  Duke  of  Lenox,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  who  took 
down  the  old  mansion,  and  erected  the  present  structure.  The 
Toof  is  surrounded  with  a  battlement  composed  of  capital  letters  in 
stone-work,  forming  this  inscription : 

*'  All  glory  and  praise  be  given  to  God  the  Father,  the  Son  and 

Holy  Ghost  on  high ;  peace  upon  earth,  good  will  towards 

men:  honour  and  true  allegiance  to  our  gracious  king,  loving 

affections  amongst  bis  subjects,  health  and  plenty  within  this 

house.V 

.    The  collection  of  pictures  in  this  house  is  said  to  be  both  nn- 

joerotts  and  good,  many  of  them  being  chtf  d'muvres  of  the  most 

U  cele- 
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ctofebratBd  RMUnr;  hat  U  »  mmk  fm  te  y^aytaljlMit  they  hive 
long  been  a  bidden  treasure.  Several  respeclpble  getttfeMea,  aad, 
among;  others,  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Walk  through  Leeda.  oa 
fequesting  to  see  the  paintings  were  refased  admithatie.  Bat  tft 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  aoUe  proprietor  will  Miow  the 
laudable  example  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle^  Lord  Graathaai,  Lord 
Harewood,  and  others  of  the  nobility  and  jfeatry,  wbo^  with  a 
liberality  worthy  of  imitation,  gratify  the  curionty  of  the  piMte 
with  a  view  of  their  elegant  mansioas. 


KIRKSTALL  ABBEY. 

The  interesting  rains  of  this  monastic  straotoe^  stand  !a 
beaotifal  vale  of  the  Aire,  very  nesr  the  noadi-ltaskoT  ike i 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  to  tha  weatwatd  of  . 
The  space  which  they  oconpy  measures  ^10  iaet  feojl^ 
south,  and  44d  feet  from  east  to  west    The  diaiak  j| 
of  a  cross,  and  had  a  lo%  tower,  which -rifMlujiril^i 
87th  of  January,  1779,  when  two  sides,  aad  #feit^ 
down.    With  the  exception  of  some  ornHjfttji  ^^ 
and  pinnacled  slyle,  and  the  upper  part  e{dpi^-J 
the  age  of  Henry  VIL  or  Henry  VUL ;  ile  U 
hears  evident  marks  of  the  transition  from  tfce 
Ihe  pointed  order.     The  door*ways,  porticos, 
two  or  three  which  have  been  evidently  alteiMI 
aal  form,  are  uniformly  Norman ;  but  tl^  piIla(^J 
er,  and  transept,  have  slightly  pointed  ardbii  l 
Ismns,  t)ie  Latter  being  some  more,  some  iepa ' 
their  prominence,  or  the  contrary^  from  the  phillf 
Ihe  Norman  column.    The  arches  are  rather  du 
in  the  Norman,  instead  of  displaying  the 
the  pointed  style.     The  corbel  ornaments,  andl ' 
the  pillars,  are  also  of  the*  Noniifi  desetiptiaa  j" 
tals  vary  from  each  other,  marking  the  architeetaial 
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and  ten  converts,  left  Foontain's  abbey,  and  settled  here,  Heory 
Murdoc,  Archbishop  of  York,  confirming  this  place  to  them. 

Here  Alexander  with  the  monks  continued  six  months,  enduring 
much  hanger  and  cold,  as  well  occasioned  by  war  as  by  severe 
weather.  The  abbot  having  passed  through  a  woody  country  call- 
ed Aire  dale,  taking  its  name  from  the  river  Aire,  which  runs 
almost  from  east  to  west*  The  abbot  finding  this  vale  to  abound 
with  wood,  water,  and  stone ;  and  having  come  to  a  place  where 
some  anchorites  lived,  judged  it  a  proper  place  to  found  a  monas- 
tery upon ;  and,  by  the  assistance  of  Henr>'  dc  Lacy,  obtained  a 
grant  thereof,  from  William  of  Poicton,  or  Poitevin,  (pictavien&is) 
the  monks  paying  to  him  and  his  heirs  five  marks  per  annum. 

To  this  plfice  the  abbot  and  his  mouks  removed  from  their  for- 
mer habitation,  whicli  they  tlien  converted  into  a  grange,  on  the 
14th  Kal.  June,  18th  of  May  A.  D.  1152,  the  17Ui  King  Stephen; 
and  Henry  de  Lacy  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church,  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  finished  it  at  his  own  expense, 
supplying  the  monks  with  money  and  provisious.f 

Hugh  Bigot,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  claiming  the  lordship  of  Ber- 
noldswic,  the  abbot,  by  intreaty,  prevailed  to  hold  it  of  him  for  fi?e 
marks  per  annum ;  which  afterwards  the  said  Earl^  at  the  request 
of  King  Henry,  remitted  and  gave  that  land  free  to  the  monks. 
In  this  excellent  abbot's  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  the  chnrcb, 
both  the  dormitories  for  monks  and  lay-brothers,  the  rectory^ 
doyster,  and  cliapter-house,  with  other  ofiices,  were  built  with  stone 
and  wood.''§    Several  of  the  first  abbots  appear  to  have  been 

men 

*  Thistentence  i<  evidently  incorrect  and  ambixaoot;  the  relative  ought  to 
refer  to  the  river  which  rans  not  from  east  to  west,  bat  from  west  to  easL 
Barton's  language  is  also  ungrammatical :  here  is  no  verb  agreeing  with  "  Tbe 
abbot* *  which  is  followed  by  the  participles  *'  having  passed." 

f  Burton's  aocomit  is  very  confused ;  he  speaks  of  the  monks  residing  on* 
ly  six  months  in  their  first  habitation ;  and  then  fixes  the  time  of  their  reno- 
Tal  to  the  very  day  five  years  afterwards.    See  his  Bfaoofticon,  foi.  I87|  t8& 
t  It  n  to  be  presamed  that  this  word  ought  to  be  refectory, 
$  Burton's  Monatticon,  fol.  287^  288. 
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men  of  exemplary  piety.*  Tbe  revenoes  of  the  abbey  were  so 
well  managed,  that,  at  a  visitation  in  the  year  1301,  the  monks  of 
this  house  were  found  to  have  2It>  draught  uxeu,  160  cows,  152 
yearling;s  and  bollock^,  90  calves,  4000  .ahteep  and  iambs  ^  ^d 
their  debts  amounted  to  no  more  than  160Lt  'At  the  dissolntiott; 
the  endowments  of  this  OMnaslery  amounted  to<3291. 2s.  lid.  pej 
annum,  by  Dngdale's- computation,  or  5121.  Ids.  4d.  according  ttf 
Speed.  It  was  surrendered  by  John  Ripl^,  the  last  abbot,  on  tho 
22d  of  November,  1540,  the  31st  Henry  VIIL|  In  the  34th  of 
the  same  king's  reign,  the  s^te  was  granted  to  Thoirias  Cranmer, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and. his  heirs, 'ia  Q^change  for  other 
laad8.§  .  And  iq  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  .tbe  ro;^al  licence  w«» 
granted  to  the  archbishop  to  alienate  the  said  premises  to  Peter^ 
Hammond  and  othei^s,  for  the  use  of  Thomas,  a  younger  son  of 
the  said  archbishop,  and  his  heirs.  '  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Cardigan  is  the  present  proprietor. 

The  situatfon  of  this  abbey  is  extremely  pleawit^  being  almost 
close  to  the  banks  of  a  fine  river^  wbich  is  always  calm  and  clear>. 
except  an  the  time  of  $oods,  when  the  water  comes  with  great  ra«n 
pidity  from  the  hilly  country^of  Craven.  At  such  times  it  seems 
that  the  monastery  must  have  been  in.  datiger  of  Inwidations,  as: 
the  course  of  the  river  Am  was  in  all  probability  not  keptioopeki' 
and  clear  as  at  present.  In  general,  however,  it  must  luKve  beea 
a  charming  retreat  for  persons  devoted  to  a  monastic  life.  The 
vale  of  the  Aire,  in  which  it  stands,  is  fertile,  dfm,  and  extensive, 
and  the  hilly  brows,  overlooking  the  abbey,  were  formerly  cevered 
with  wood.  H 

Vol.  XVI.  ,      3F  WAXE- 

•  lelwidi  Collect.  IV.  p.  107;  Monait.  Anglicansm^  I.  p.  856;  Steven's. 
Oontin.  II.  p.  S7. 

t  Steven's  Contin.  II.  p.  41. 
X  Willis  ta^t  that  John  Brown  was  tbe  last  abbot,  and  had  a  pension  of 
C6t.  13s,  4d.  per  annum  after  the  dissolution.  Hist.  Abbies,  II.  p.  S75. 
i  Tanner's  Notit.  p.  660. 
I  It  is  said  that  iron  ore  abooods  in  tbe  adjacent  groands,  and  here  was 
dace  SD  iron  ferf  e.    Thoresbj's  Ducat.  Leod.  p.  165. 
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Ip  the  Agbrigg  dfrisioii  of  the  wq^enlBke  of  Agbrig^  aal 
Morley,  Hbeity  of  the  nmabr  of  WakefioM^  nise  nilet  sottUi  from 
Leeds,  nine  miles  nearly  weKl  A-om  Pdntdinct,  and  ten  milte  ttoitii 
from  Barnaley,  is  one  of  the  handeomeat  and  liMwt  tiniest  iofwiis  in 
the  West  Ridibg;  of  Y^Mrkshire.  It  to  eharmikigly  aitttatfed  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  Acfbkg  ^tly  ssntkwari  to  tile  CaMer.  The  town 
is  exceedingly  widi  hnilt  Most  of  the  streets  are  ragnlar,  hand- 
SDSieyaari  spaeions;  and  many  of  the  hoases,  which  are  iiigeDerri 
eoostmctol  of  hiitk,  are  lai|^,  l»fty,  Sttd  degaut.  The  i 
pboe  is  somewlMt  eonined,  hat  has  heen  rendered  mnch 
ooofenient  by  the  imMval  of  the  eom  market  into  Wertgale,  an 
adjaeent  street^  ivhieh  is  yery  bread,  and  of  a  considerable  lei^tL 
The  maricet-eroas  is  an  elegant  sinictnre,  beti^  ata  djpen  tohmnde 
of  the  Doric  order,  sii|>porting  a  dome  With  en  ascent  of  an  open 
drcttlar  pair  of  stain  leading  to  a  large  roote,  which  neceiTes  iti 
Kght  frdtne  lanftem  at  the  td^,  <«d  in  lirhich  most  of  tfrnfiWdness 
of  the  town  Is  tiWNteetted.  The  matfciel  is  held  on  FHday;  and  a 
great  dcU  ef  business  is  done,  {larticalufy  in  tiie  sde  of  Wool, 
which  to  seni  IWAn  fsHoos  fiartfe  «f  Engkiid  to  the  Ihctors  hi 
WmkeMM,  who  Aspose  of  U  aiMig  the  sttBofhaarers  in  Vhesd- 
jaedit  districts.  Here  aire  tW6  Ithonal  hSn,  eadi  of  Whi  A  odtaiti- 
naes  tw6  days,  via.  Inly  4tfi  and'Mi,'Slnd  NoTctaolher  titt  tod  ISth 
for  hoives,  homed  cattle,  fedkry  Wiere,  &c.  The  Ibrtdght  fim 
held  every  other  Wednesday,  are  very  mnch  noted,  and  cootribnte 
to  sofilj^ly  an  extensive  tract  is  fte  westward  with  batcher's  meat, 
being  well  attended  by  graziers  and  jobbers  from  Lincolnshire, 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  Craten^  'imd  by  botcherw  Itwti 
Hali&x,  Huddersfield,  Sheffield,  and  Mancheater. 

The  parish  church  of  Wakefield  is  a  spacious  and  lolly  Golhie 
structure;  and  the  spire  is  considered  the  highest  in  Yoiksbire. 

The 

*  Thill  coni-mvkrt  if  tolTfres. 
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The  time  when  Ifafai  efattreh  mLk  eteeted  m  vneerfeain ;  but  Boooie- 
day  fcoek  expreesly  says^^liAt  ^In  Wacfafield  cum  novem  Bere^i^ 
eb  BtfaAfthty  8oreM,  '&c.  emit  duo  EcclesiK/'  *•  In  Wakefield  and 
Hi  niae  Btrewidtt,  Bandal,  Soi>^bi,  &c.  there  ire  two  charches;" 
and  Mr.  Wataoii  obaenres  "  that  it  is  terjr  dear  that  the  churches 
of  Wakefield  and  Sandal  were  at  that  time  BuhBiating/'*-  But  al^^ 
ttrottgh  thete  appears  to  hare  been  a  chorch  at  Wakefield  at  the 
time  of  the  conquesty  no  part  x>f  the  present  stnictnre  can  be  refer- 
red to  amore  early  period ihan'the  reign  of  -Henry  III.  and  it  has 
midergcitie  many  modern  repairs  and  improrements.  In  1 724,  the 
goiftb^firvnt  was  enfttrely  rebuilt  The  greatest  part  of  the  north 
aide,  together  With  the  eaift  end,  was  dlso  rebuilt  towards  thii 
end  of  the  last  ^^entnrjr ;  and  an  eleganttestry  room  has  likewise 
been  erected.  Tillihe  yearl499;*tht8ehurcli  was  a  rectory :  since 
ffaat  time  it  has'  been  a  riearage;  to  li^hich  the^Dean  and  Chapter 
dF  Yorklmire'lhetiginbf  prestoting. 

Abonihdf  anfil^fufffak>  to  the  north/ is  the  New  chorch,  erect* 
ed  towards  'the  nflose  of  ihe  eighteenth  century.  The  ground  oh 
Which  it  Stands  was  beqneatheil  for  that  purpose  by  Mrs.  New- 
tfteftd,  a  widow  'lady,  together  wtth  IMOl.  towards  the  sopport  of 
A  tttnister.  'Btit^in  eonsequence  of  a'trottbteBome  litigation,  the 
asatter  for  some  time'lay  dormant,  until  the  whole  property  of  the 
teststix  was  purehnscd  by  Messrs.  Maude  and  I<ee,  who,  in  eon> 
cmienee  wHh  some  other  opulent  and  disinterested  persons,  pro- 
cured an  act  of  Pariiament  for  building  the  church,  and  enlarging 
the  town  by  the  addition  of  sereral  new  streets.  The  first  stone 
ofittis  elegant  Akmcture  was  laid  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Zoudh  of 
Sandal,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  an  amazing  concourse  of  peo^ 
fie;  and  a  great  number  of  houses  disposed  in  streeto  and  squares 
hmft  since  been  erected.  In  the  beauties  of  situation,  the  ele- 
guce  of  the  buildings,  and  the  tasteful  arrangemeftt  of  the  whole 
phm,  iew  places  in  England  can  boast  of  any  thing  superior  to 
this  pert  of  Wakefidd.  The  church,  and  the  surrounding  ranges 
•f  hoQses,  dispky  both  in  parte,  and  in  the  whole,  a  pleasing  and 

3F2  uniform 

*  WatiOQ's  Hut.  HalifiM^  p.  951. 
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unifocal  eUgance :  the  situiUioa  cr9wiiiiig  t^  top  of  Ih^  emineftoe, 
from  wfiichthe  U>;m  dopes  gently  soiitbwu:d  to  the  Calder,  is  ele- 
vated and  healthful,  and  commands  prospects  of  the  mosvai^ree- 
ahle  nature :  on  the  western  side  in  particular  is  a  beautilfil,  well 
pultivaled,  populous,  and  extensive  Tale,  which,  with  the  rising 
oouniry  heyond  it,  presents  a  deiightful  scenery. 

In  this  town  is  a  free-grammar  school,  founded  and  endowed  by 
Qoeen  Elizabeth,  but  much  improred  by  private  benefactions. 
The  school-house  is  a  noble  and  spacious  building,  erectol  by  the 
Savilles,  ancestors  of  the  Earl  of  Mexborough.  Here  is  also  a 
charity-school,  founded  for  the  instruction  and  clothing  of  106 
poor  boys  and  girls  of  Wakefield.  The  charitable  donations  to 
this  town,  indeed,  are  very  considerable,  amoanling,  it  is  said,  to 
not  less  than  10001.  per  annum,  and  are  under  the  direction  tf 
fourteen  trustees,  called  governors.  They  are  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  certain  students  in  the  two  universities,  to  the 
apprenticing  poor  boys  to  various  trades,  to  tiie  support  of  old 
and  infirm  penons^  and  to  other  charitable  puipooes  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  governors. '  At  the  bottom  of  Westgate,  the 
principal  street  in  the  town,  is  the  house  of  correction  fer  the 
whole  Riding.  This  prison  is  a  large  and  noble  stmcture  of  stone 
surrounded  by  an  outer  wall,  and  containa^bove  150  cells. 

At  the  south-east  entrance  into  Wakefield,  is  a  handsome  stoae 
bridge  over  the  Calder.    It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  masonry  of  that  age.    In  the  centre 
of  this  bridge,  projecting  from  the  eastern  side,  and  resting  part- 
ly on  the  sterlings,  is  an  ancient  chapel,  built  in  the  richest  style 
of  Gothic,  or  Saracenic  architecture.    This  most  beantifiil  struc- 
ture is  ten  yards  in  length,  and  about  eight  in  breadth.    The  east 
window  overhanging  the  river,  is  adorned  with  various  and  beau- 
tiful tracery,  and  the  parapets  perforated.    The  windows  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  are  equally  rich.    But  the  west  front  hang 
the  passage  over  the  bridge,  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  profusion  of 
drnament,  being  divided  by  buttresses  into  compartments  formiqg 
recesses  with  lofty  pediments  and  pointed  arches,  with  spandrilt 

richly 
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tlehly  fldwered/anidaboyeis  an  entablatare  sapporlidgflVe  "bairaD 
relietOB/^  the  wbok  being  crowned  vkh  battlements.  Tbe  but* 
tten^,  finials,  traceries,  &c.  form  an  assemblage  of  Gothic  embel- 
lishment, wbicb  lor  richness  and  delicacy  can  scarcely  be  excelled.  - 
This  chapel  was  bnilt  by  Edward  lY.  in  memory  of  his  father, 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  those  of  his  party  who  fell  in  the 
'  battle  of  Wakefield.*  It  appears^  however,  that  a  chapel '  had 
been  built  on  this  bridge  by  Edward' III.  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  rebuilt  and  embellished  by  Edward  ' 
lY.  who  on  thfs  account  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  pre* 
sent  structure.  This  superb  relic  of  antiquity  was  of  late  years  used 
as  a  warehouse,  and  its  beautiful  embellishments  hare  received  con- 
siderable damage.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  tiie  good  taste  of  the ' 
inhabitamts  of  Wakefield,  wilt  preserve  fiNmi  destruction  this  noble 
monument  of  pask  ages,  which  is  so  great  an  ornament  to  their 
town,  and  so  intimately  connected  with  a  most  interesting  part  of 
oar  national  history. 

In  the  time  of  Camden  this  town  was  ftmous  for  its  largeness^ 
neat  buildings,  cloth  trade,  and  markets,  as  well  as  for  the  chapel 
here  described^f  ■  The  improvements  in  the  woollen  cloth  mann* 
faeture,  with  the  introduction  of  those  of  tammies,  oamblets,  and 
a  Taricty  of  fancy  articles,  have  amazingly  increased  the  wealth 
and  population  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  wooUen 
cloths  are  for  the  most  part  vended  at  Leeds  and  Huddersfield  mar- 
kets. The  stofb  are  exposed  to  sale  in  an  elegant  hall,  erected  by 
subscription,  resembling  on  a  smaller  scale  the  cloth-halls  at 
I^eeds,  and  under  iiearly  the  same  regulations.  This  town,  like 
Leeds,  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  manu&ctnring  district,  o^ 
which  the  Calder  here  forms  the  eastern  boundary.  Scarcely  a 
single  woollen  mantf&cturer  is  found  to  the  eastward  of  Wakefield. 
The  trade  of  this  town  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  Calder  naviga- 
tion. This  river  was  rendered  navigable  to  Wakefield  in  the  year 
1696,  and  in  1760  its  navigation  was  extended  to  Ealand,  or  El- 

3F3  land 

*  CuideD,  fol.  710,  Gibson's  edit    Tindtl's  notes  on  Rapin  L  ftl.  S86. 
t  Camden,  obi  supra. 
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Iwid QMT Khlitab  GSceal qiuaHiM^of c«^a«5 eam«d.|qi vttar 
ftoa  WakefieU,  as  well  as  fronr  Laa^ai.iBto ilie.Oiui«».aiidtki^  op. 
thai  river  to  Yori^  or  doimk  the  Hjambe?  to  HaU»  by  whiek  ^eaaa 
e^ensive  traota  of  coantry  are  supplied  with  that  moat  exeeUeat 
faeL  The  town  of  Wak^efield  seama  to  increaae  omnpc  in  ofnimo^ 
aod  elegance  than  in  the  nnmher  oii  inhabitafita^;  if  tke  relonia 
we  hate  aeen  be  oonre.et>.  the  population  in  ISO).^  waa  %ldl,  and 
■n  1611,  it  amoonted  to  9fl99^  nudcing  an  iaeaeaae  of  469  in  the 
Ivt  ten  years.* 

The  environs  of  Wakefield  are  heanlifiik  and  for  tt»  moat  part 
fertile  and  weU.oiiltivatedi    At  Ae  diatanoe  of  a  f^w  miles  to  Ike 
north,  between  thia  town  and  Leeds^  the  eoal  minea  are  nnsMsan^  , 
and  afibrd  great  qoantitien  of  thai  valuable' fneL    About  two  oHba  . 
towarda  the  eato|»  and  on  ths  left  of  the  road  leftdilig  to  PenleAMl, 
is  the  Tillage  of  Heath,  one  of  the  most,  beautifnl  aad^  ploaaan*  in 
England.    It  is  situated  on  a  lofty  eaunenee  on  the  sentk  side  of 
the  Calder,  commanding  magnificent  prospects  over  ai  risk  and 
pictnresquo  couottry^  and  consists  cUellf  of  bandsoms  alone  koimfa 
buUt round;a greei^  witk gardsna and  hanging  wood^dswii:t» Ike 
riTer.    Hev^  is  an  elegatit  aeat  of  W.  Farquiefi  Esq*  attdvni;thia 
plane  waa  also  the  seat  and^ftiAirite.  residence  of  thetli^kt  Hml 
John  Smithi  whose  memory  is  endearod  to*  Ike  neigMKiurhoed  by 
bis  talents  add  Tii«nes.-«^Abouttwtor»iles.  to  tkersontki  df  Wake* 
fields  on  tke  road  tewaids  Bamal^>  is  RsnjnU  a  considnrabfe vit» 
lage,  fimioua  foi*  Ste  aanent  castk,  bdili  in.  the  rsiigMof  Bdwaf* 
IL  by  Jobn>  Barl  of  Wamn,andiafterwnrdsthe  prsporty  of  Bkb^ 
ard  Plantagenet^  Duke  of  York,  who,  aspiring.  tO',tkeciiMm>  Ml 
in^  battle  before  its  walb>t 

Where  York  himialf  More  hb  cattle  gatcu 
Mangled,  with  woonds  on  his  own  earth  lay 'dead ; 

Upoa 
«  The  writer  has,  from  long  eiperience,  and  assidaous  attention,  the  Borti- 
fiMtlonto  observe,  that  in  historical  and  statistical  accounts,  little  reliance  caa 
be  h«4  tin  oumerical  staieraents. 

t  In  the  battle  of  Wakefield  fought  against  JUUtgtret  of  Anjoo,  oaoioit  of 
Henry  VI,  as  will  be  afterward^  related* 
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VpoftnliMe  body  CliffMtf  dowttUmnte 
BittWiif  tlM  eoipM*  aii4e«lliDg  •€  tiM  iMiJ, 
Cio«B«4  it  Willi  piptf«  Mul  l»wr«ike  hklMM^^ 
Praseaif  it  10  to  bUvictofifai  q^ieca^ 

Dmjton's  Qnecne  Harguke, 

Hie  place  where  he  fell  was  inclosed  with  a  wall,  and  on  it  was 
erected  a  cross  of  stone^  which  was  demolished  in  the  citil  wars 
between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament.* 

Richard  III.  is  said  to  have  resided  in  Sandal  Castle  some  time 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne.  In  the.tinie  of  the  ciWl  war* 
the  king  had  here  a  garrison,  which  surrendered,  after  a  siege  of 
three  weeks,  to  Colonel  OTerton  in  the  month  of  Octpher  1649, 
stnd  in  the  following  year  this  castle  was  demolished  by  order  of 
Parliament*  At  present  scarcely  any  thii^  of  it  remains  to  indi* 
cate  its  former  strength  and  magnificenccf 

Tbe  manor  of  Wakefield  is  very  exlensive,  ipclading  that  of 
Haliiax,  and  stretching  from  Normanton  westwi^d  to  the  edge  of 
Lancashire.  It  is  more  than  thirty  miles  in  length  from  east  ip 
west,  and  comprises  118  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  of  whiali 
Wakefield  and  Halibx  are  the  chief.  It  appears  fix»m  Domesilay 
book  to  have  been  pi|rt  of  the  royal  demesnes  of  Edward  the  dm^ 
lessor,  and  at  the  time  of  the  survey  it  belonged  to  the  crown* 
How  loiy  it  continaed  in  the  hands  of  the  king  b  nneerlaitt; 
flosae  assert  that  WilUam  I.  who  settled  most  of  Ae.laiMa  in  the 
Liilgdom  on  his  Norman  followers,  jg^Ye  iias  a  p^rtio*  with  \uf$ 
daughter  Gandred  to  William  Earl  Wanen.  Others,  witii  greater 
probability,  say  that  it  remained  annexed  to  .the.crowp  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  who  granted,  it  to  William  Eart  of  WairciB  and 
Sorry.    Bni  the  fimt  certain  account  we  haie  of  these  meters 

3F4  is 

•  IM^s  nolM  on  Rapifl*  I.  M.  see. 
t  Itsnillts  bo  rcmcmhorod  tSotdlo  c^ktnlH  J«Ihi  BartiMit  M.  D.  ou- 
tfit of  tbe  MomMtioon  Mkormrnm,  wm  s  sstifo  of  WsfceAild.  After 
iiusbiDg  bit  ttorfiei  at  Edinborgb  bo  aetded  ot  York,  wUcrc  be  practised  m  • 
phyticiaii.  Hit  MoftoiticoB,  •  woifc  of  initoiCo  Ubosr  and  retcaicb,  w«^  pu^ 
l«bcd  in  ITMi 
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is  in  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  I.  when  John  de  Wanen,  Eaii  of 
Surrey,  was  sumouined  .to  answer,  b^ore  the  ^eas  o(  assises  aid 
jurats  at  Scarbioagh,  by  what  wamait  he  approfriated  to  hunetf 
inter  alia,  "  among  othere/'  the  diTisioiis  of  Halifax,  SkirooCe, 
Ovenden,  Haldesworth,  Saltonshall,  Miggeley,*  Wadesvoftii, 
Heptonstall,  Rottenstall,  Stansiield,  And  Langfield.  The  Earl 
answered,  that  he  claimed  no  forest  in  the  aforesaid  lands,  Iwt 
that  he  and  his  ancestors,  from  time  immemorial,  had  enjoyed  tbt 
privilege  of  free  chace  in  the  same,  as  well  in  fees  as  in  demerae 
lands,  unless  some  intermption  had  happened  in  time  of  war,  or 
when  he,  or  ^ome  6f  ^is'  ahcestord,  were  in  wardship  to  the  kiogs 
erf  England,  He  also  claimed  to  hare  free  warren,  as  well  id  hii 
fees  as  in  demesne  lands,  irhich  he  had  of  ancient  tenure,  viz.  is 
Soland,  Halifax,  H^ptoostall,  Rastrick,  Langfield,  Hidgley, 
Skircote,  Saltonstall,  Ovenden,  Haldesworth,  Wadsworth,  Bon- 
lonstall,  Stansfield,  Norland,  Hipperholme,  Northoorara,  Ship- 
den,  Rishworth,  &c.  that  he,  and  all  his  ancestors^  had  used  fres 
warren  in  the  said  lands  fh>m  time  immemorial.  He  also  poduoed 
k  charter  of  Henry  III.  dated  the  27th  January,  in  the  37Ui 
of  his  reign,  by  which  that  motiarch  gr&nted  him  free  warren  it 
all  his  demesne  lands  which  he  then  had  6r  should  acquire.  Up- 
on an  inquisition  taken  afterwards,'  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
thing  was  fotiiid  for  the  king.  John,  the  IM  Earl  of  Warren  and 
8nrry,  having  no  lawfril  issue,  gave  all  his  honours,  castlesi,  ma- 
nors, lands,  and  tenements,  to  King  Edward  II.  in  the  year  1316, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  aregrant  to  his  unlawful  issife.  On 
Ibis,  tlie  king  made  a  gmnt  to  the  earl  and  to  his  concubine  Hand 
de  Nerford  for  Wfh,  with  remainder  to  John  de  Warren,  son  of  the 
said  Maud,  by  the  same  earl,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body ;  re- 
mainderto  Thomas  de  Warren,  anoAer  son  of  the  said  Mand  by  the 
said  earl,  and  the  heirs  male  of  bis  body ;  remainder  to  the  bein 
of  the  body  of  the  said  earl,  law&lly  to  be  begotten,  and  for 
want  of  such  isso/eto  return  to  the  crown.  In  the  lith  of  Ed- 
ward II.  Earl  WarreD>  by  Tirtue  of  a  license  from  the  king,  did 

grant 

.      •Now  called  Midgiev.' 
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giul  the  mm  otyf^kfM^}^  Tlionup  JM  pt  UiifAiter,  (pm*^ 
ma  of  Henry  IIL  duriag  the.  terpi,  rf  tint  mUvsI  Ufe  ol:  tiie  «M 
]Em1  Wanrea ;  but  be  eiyoyed  it  only  Abovl  tlin»e  yei^«  ^r  Mng^ 
kider  of  the  harooa  at  that  tinie  aaaeciated  against,  the  l^Bg^  1^ 
«aa  la|Een  priaooer^iiear  Boroug|ibridge,.aDd  beheaded  9I  P^nte-* 
firict  !0B  the  35tfa  March  13^.  In  eonae%i|i^nce  of  bit  execatioa 
the  nanor  of  WakeMdcame  again  i|ito  the  .hands  of  the  Eavl  of 
Warren,  who  heU  it  till  his  deat)i«  which  happened  in  12^7. 
Bland  and  her  two  fi^ns  above  named,  alldiei, without  any  oth^  ia« 
SBOy  in  the  life  time  of  £^1  Warren,  on  whiibh  account  he  married 
IndlKdla  de  Houland,  and  previoos  to  ,tfais  marriage  the  kii^ 
seens  to  have  been  prevailed  on  to  seeure  to  the  said  Isabella 
what  had  before  be^  settled  on.Maudp  Isabella  survived ,1bo 
carl :  she  lived  till  the  year  1359,  md  held  courts  at  Wakefield. 
&c«  in  the  name  of  the  Countess  of  Warren.  At  her  death,  the 
manor  with  its  appendages  came  to  the  crown  in  the  person  of 
Edward  III.  who,  in'I362,  created  his  fifth  son,  Edmund  de  Lang- 
ky.  Earl  of  Cambridge,  and  gave  him  all  the  castles,  mauora^ 
and  lands  beyond  the  Trent,  which  had  formerly  belonged,  to  John 
de  Warren,  Earl  ci  Surry.  In  consequence  of  the  suirendera 
which  the  last  Earl  of  Warren  and  Surry  made  to  the  crown  of 
his  estates,  Edmund  de  Langley  had  a  grant  in  special  tail  from. 
^  fiUher,  dated  21  Edward  III.  of  all  the  castles,  manors,  and 
lands  beyond  Trent,  that  formerly  belonged  to  John  de  Warren 
Eprl  of  Surrey ;  but  on  account  of  his  minority,  lor  he.  was  then- 
hai  six  years  of  age,  Qaeen  PhiUppa,  his  mother,  receiyed  the 
profits  lor  the  maintenance  and  education  of  him  and  her  ot|ier 
sons.  This  Edmund  ^ss  afterwards,  by  his  nephew  King  Richard 
II.  created  Duke  of  York,  and  died  August  1st,  the  third  year, 
of  Henry  IV.  A.  D.  1402,  seized  inter  alia,  '' among,  others,'^  of 
the  manors  of  Coningburgh,  Sandal,  Hatfield,  Thome,  Fishlake, 
UolmeCrith,  and  Soureby,  and  likewise  of  the  mapor  and  lardah|p 
of  Wakefield,  including  that  of  Halifiix,  leaving  Edward,  Earl  of 
Rutland,  his  son  and  heir.*    This  Edward  perished  in  the  battle 

of 
«J)aa.Btf.p.I5A. 
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li»lioMiim  aad  estate  dttfolred  mr  Ms  nephev^  Wdwrd  IMte 
sf  Yoik,  soft  of  bis  brolker,  Riokari  Bake  of  OunMdge;  lAa 
vaftbelMaded  in  Um  MMne  year,  1415,  fer  a  eMwpiiaey  agaiasi 
BttiiyT.  RkkardvliMlasI  BMBtmeclDriceor  Yaik*  aadfttinr 
af  Khif  Bthrard  FIT.  waakiDad  at  thebatdeafWalnMdia  \4M. 
Vbis  sanji^nary  aaafikl  tvaa  tta  amI  taiportiat  poHia  toaane* 
tioD  Aale^er  taek  plaee in  thia  aeigkbotirbaoclr  il  laay  not  be 
aauiar  to  poreaiiae  a  few  partienlata.  Uacfer  tin  waak  ateniiatia* 
tfas  of  Henry  VI.  the  fkoliona  of  tbe  Torfcista  and  Laaoasttiaiii 
kad  for  seme  time  divided  the  oovrtt  and  the  ianraa  of  ctt3  dit- 
ewd  soon  spread  through  the  kingdom.*  The  Dnke  el  Yeik, 
Willi  his  adherents,  took  arms  at  first  witliont  adnmeing  say 
pretensions  to  the  tiirone.  In  the  begianfng  of  the  ecmtest  he 
had  been  abandoned  by  his  troops,  whom  the  king's  proelamatioB, 
aftring  them  a  pardon,  had  iudooed  to  lay  down  their  anas,  sad 
in  eofiseqoence  of  this  defeetioo,  he  was  obliged  to  tske  refuge 
IB  Ireland,  while  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  Salisbury,  and  March,t 
wiUr  other  adherents  of  the  hoase  of  Yoric,  escaped  to  Calais.^ 
ta  the  Parliament  that  aaftemUed  soon  after,  the  Didce  of  Yoik, 
And  ril  his  adherents,  were  declared  gnihy  of  high  treason :  their 
Mates  were  confiscated;  and  they  and  their  posterity  pronoaoeed 
inci^pi^le  of  iaherfUng  to  the  fenffth  generation.  The  queen  and 
Hke  Lancastrian  party  bdag  now  triumphant,  determined  to  ex- 
ifa^patethe  Yorkinti.  A  council  was  held,  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  resoltttiona  adopted,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  tiie  Lonf 
Scales,  were  tmpowered  to  sesrch  out  and  punish  Aose  who  had 
honearms  for  the  Doke  of  Yoit.  The  two  lords  began  to  exe* 
ante  their  commission,  and  put  sertsrvl'  persons  to  death.  But 
Hvese  sererities  bad  a  Afferent  efihct  from  what  was  exptkM. 
The  discontents  of  the  nation  racreased':  the  fbgiti?e  loids,  re- 
taming  from  Calais,  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion ;  and,  beiofr 

joiaed 

•  See  an  accoantof  these  matters  in  Rapin,  I.  fol.  578,  kc. 

f  Afterwards  King  Edward  IV.  he  was  then  only  l9yeaiiolfL 

t  Hall,  fol.  174.    UoltiDstied,  p.  1S97. 
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«i0y  wmm  j«7^7  teotirdb  hyr  tber  eitiMwu    Tlie  arahbiilMp.  «f 

ipt&  gieob  nwdbtr  of  tiMirbHix%  dBoiBraAiaftMrawortheiiift 
bbtfaB.ntaAiiplitf0lhtfldiig-and)qweii  nmrnMei  tiek^ 
i.ai.GoMitey.  Tile  Mtok.  of  Bfwob  and  Wanritk  adram^ 
ftwLMdoMiiiavfartohriiig«lie«aHPtoaa^  On 

tiiedlk  Jiilr>  14A0;  aMtgnunPf  ooKflio^tMk  pikce  on  the  soulk 
hall  o^  ttorifier  Nyne^iiMr  NorthamfCoii;  aad  Hm  kkig^a  9imf, 
aw— Mwriedhy  the  Dukes  of  SoHierwt  aod  Beckinghami  wu  te»- 
tally  deffiitBdiiikhtbelo»ofiai,«Mme^^  The  Duke  or  Bedv- 
iBghaa^  the  E«fl  of  ShKimhorjs  aon  of  the  re&ownel  Tatto% 
who  aakneae  eowpicooiis  e  figwe  i» the  hialoiy  of  theimnLiS' 
BBBiiae^  mth  the  lAid  BoMOMa^  Thonaa^  LovA  KgreaMot^  flNr 
VlUim  Lawy,  aai  seTevat^  other  nahle»  niid  ofieevfr  of  dHathM^ 
tieD'Vire  laft.  4n4an  the  fibM.  The  ^peea,  the  yooag  PHnoe  of 
liVMes,  and  the  Bukeef  Seawnet^  flod  tfito  the  eoeeiy  of  Pm^ 
ti$m;  aad  fro»  thence  inia- Wales,  sead  aHorwarda  into  9eethnd» 
After  this  saecess  the  chieih  of  the  party  sent  for  the  Doke  of 
YiOf^  who  HM  still  is  IrehMid.  The-  Mm-  ayrSved^at  London 
Bmm^  alter  the  met^g  of  the  Phrlhnaeel,  whicb  assembled  oir 
the  9ih  of)  Ooloher,  and  in  n^hlch  tbo  clltkne  of  the  iwe  honaes  o^ 
IMtaiid'lMeastarweraMfynvreallgatod;  TheyeMittim%  thalP 
Hoary  VI.  sleoUenjey  theorotMi  daring'  hleKBi,  aad  that  Richasdi 
Dahe  of  YotlBi  sheiM  he  his-  s«oeeaKMfi.t  Socb  waa-  thestate* 
of  sAka  profNWS  to*  tiie  haltle  of  WetoAoldi  aad  of  irMeh  ii* 
aeeoMiniqaialte  tegii^  thia  sHghi  skoloh,  boAie  -we  praeoed  te 
ft'fhfther  acconnt  of  a  Iraasaelioa  fliat  oocapiea'se  eompieaotte  a 
plaee  in^the  hialary  of  thia  neighboui^eod. 

The  king'  af»peared  satisfibd  wM  thie  artangement;  hut  Ae* 
ipmn  i»aa  not  so  paasive.    Beeingr  her  aon«  tte  Prinee  of  Walea^ 

depmed^ 

.«  Fur  a  circamftUBtUl  aceoont  of  this  battlcj  vide  Ha])«  fol.  176,  and  HoN 
iiii&hed,p.  ]«99. 

t  Vide  CdttMi'i  Abrtdg.  pp.  665,  667.  Baff,  fel.  18f;  Stow,  p;  4iO^ 
aBd41L 
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dcpriTol,  by  dM  BMeaiaii,  of  his  dMoestioii  lo  the  Hknike,  Ae 
retained  into  England,  and  dvew  togeUier  in  tiie  north  aa  army  of 
18,000^  or,  according  to  some  accounts^  of  22,000  mai*  The 
Dttke  of  York  was  aoon  informed  that  the  queen  was  endeayouruig 
to  levy  an  army,  but  did  not  know  tJuttshe  had  made  bo  greata 
f rogresii.  Judging  it  reqnisite,  liowever,  to  be  as  eiqieditions  as 
possible  in  psevdnting  the  execution  of  her  designs,  he  departed 
from  liondon  on  the  2iid  of  December,  with  only  four  or  five  thou- 
sand men,  g^iving  orders  to  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Msrdi,  to  come 
and  join  him  with  the  rest  of  the  artny.  In  advtuiciiig  towards 
the  north,  he  reoatpcd  themortiiying  news  of  the  queen's  success 
ip  the  lerying  of  troops.  At  length,  being  arrived  in  the  vici* 
iiity  of  Wakefield,  he  heard  that  the  queen  was  advancing  to« 
wards  him  with  greatly  superior  numbers.  Ou  this  he  resolved  to 
retire  to  his  castle  at  Sandal  tiH  the  Barl  of  March  should  arrive 
^ith  the  rest  of  the  forces.  He  knew  that  the  i|lieeD,  who  had  no 
artillery,  was  unable  to  force  this  castle,  which  was  strongly  ibr- 
tified,  and  did  not  questiou  but  the  earl,  his  son,  would  speedily 
come  to  his  relief.  - 

.  The  queen  was  extremely  Qonc0med  to  see  her  enemy  thus  se- 
cure from  attack.  As  dhe  had  so  great  a  superiority  of  nnmben, 
she  had  reason  to  flatter  herself  irith  undoubted  success  if  she 
could  bring  the  duke  to  hazard  an  engagement  in  the  field.  Bat 
it  was  far  from  being  certain  that  her  situatiou  would  be  the  same 
after  the  Earl  of  March'  ahould  arrive  with  reinforcements.  For 
tUs  reason  she  used  every  means  to  provoke  the  duke,  and  induce 
him  to  leave  his  strong  post  In  order  to  accomplish  her  design 
she  placed  iu  ambusK  a  body  of  troeps  on  each  aide  of  Wakefield 
Green,  under  the  command  ef  I«Drd  Cli£SMd  and  the  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire/t*  She  then  appeared  befi>re  the  walls  of  Sandal  with  the 
main  body  of  her  army,  led  by  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exe- 
tfr,  provoking  her  enemy  to  battle,  sometimes  by  menaces,  and 
at  other  ti;nes  by  defiances  and  insults,  observing  that  it  was  dis- 

gracefid 

^*HiiI,Cbl.l8t.^  HoniBabed>/p.  130S^       « HaU,  fel.  183,  Stow,  p.4t& 
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gnuBefiil  to  a  miui  who  ispifed  to  a  croim  to.spffir  huaself  to  b« 
thus  shift  op  by  a  vomaiL 

The  Pako  of  Yoid^  had»  till  thia  iaial  nioment^  iavadahly  dis^ 
phyad  great  pnidenoe  in  hb  ooadact.  During  the  waore  to  >FrMioe 
be  had  o^m  hoeo  oottmandei^ia-due^  and  liad  distiugaUfaed  htm* 
•df  BO  leee  by.  hia  niedom  thao  by  hsa  yaloar.  Bat  o|i  thia  oe^ 
oasioA  he  onfoituqately  eaffered  hia  eovmge  to  dBtermuie  his  coa- 
duct  ooutmy  to  the  opioioii  of  hiii  friende,  who  adnecd  him.  to 
deepie^  these  wp,  rqproochee.*  :  He  mafchod  oat  of  6aiidal,  and 
drew  op  his  forces  on  Wskefi^U  Green,  trusting  that  his  own  icoa* 
rage  and  experi0i€f  woidd  compensate  bis  deficiency  in  numbers* 
He  had  00  fKioner  armnged  his  small  army  in  order  of  battle  than 
he  iras  attacked  by  the  queen's  tixN^,  who,  being  hr  more  nnme^ 
lona  tiian.bia,.  hod  greatly  the  adrantage.  Ifaiile  he  wiis  pressed 
in  front  by  the  main  body  of  theeneny,.  the  troops  placed  in  am- 
boaeade  attacked  his  rear.  This  unexpected  assault  threw  hia 
ibieea  into  sach  confusion,  that  In  less  than  half  an.  hour  they 
were  rooted,  and,he  himself  was  slii^  valiantly  iigfating  hand  to 
hand  with  hia  enemies.  Hia  second  son,  the  Earl  of  <RntlaBi(; 
who  was  only  twelTe  years  of  age,  jOying  from  theiSanguinary> 
scene  was  overtdcen  by  Lord  difiad,  who  plunged  his  dagger 
into  bia  breast,  notitithstanding  the  earnest  intnatiea  bf  his  go- 
TeOMir  to apare tbatyoomg princ^'a Ufe. .  Lord Cliffiirdiiftkwafda 
iadiag  the  Duke  of  York's  body,  cut  off.  Ihe  head,,  aad^  crowning 
it  with  a  paper  crown,  fixed  it  on  the  top  of  his  lanee,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  queen,  who  ordered  it  to  be  placed  on  the  wall|i  of 
York.t 

Thus  fell  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  about  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 

age: 

•  Htll,  fol.  let.  IWpia  tbinU  it  iniprobabltt  that  he  »boald  pomnut  socb 
a  faolt  M  is  attribated  to  him  by  oar  historians,  and  imagines  that  be  sallied 
out  IB  conseqaehce  Of  the  want  of'  proYnions.  He  sa^s  that  the  only  over- 
tight  of  the  dake  was  in  shotting  himself  up  in  k  castle  instead  of  rettcating 
to  join  hi4  son.    Hilt  England,  l./ol.  900.  •      • 

t  Along  with  the  Dnke  of  York  fell  many  ether  persons  of  distinction  and 
aboQt  S800  soldiers.  )Iall,  foU  189. 
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age:  Mb  dUiitM,  iogiHier  mik  Vtm  iimdaMsg  «r  fte  M^tiftg 
monarch,  had  placed  him  within  one  step  of  IdiO  ttm^,  mid  4M 
Miof  jwhmst  harriod iiim  1o  Ae  grave.  fTlie  niemoNMeMltle 
•f  WBkeield  mm  fimghUvon  the  Iml  ^aay  «rtk«Mibttr,  teUm 
jmr  Um.  U  «eeMi  to  Iliiie'^flAmeA  ttiO'pMer  «r  Ae^&aD- 
cwtmiMi ;  iMt it  pfoved  only  41  pelndeoio  itfidr)  dMtiiHiiM;  ior 
«lMiiaMe«(  ToirtoB  en  i^dmteMaisr,  Ae  Mdi  irf  Ihrdi,  §11  «he 
Mloming  i^ur,  Mtaged  the  deiAh  of  the  Dift»  tf  ^ork,  imd 
^heed  the  «toM  eft  tim  hMd  iitf  his  eon  Ihe  Barf  of  KteA,  nft^w 
iwdeinmiia  hy  tt»  mane  of  Dibrwd  IV .« 
•  in  oeneeqeenoe  of  the  doMh  of  RicAnid,  iHke  tf  Veift,  Oe 
maier.eg<Wricrikdi<Maete<hetaetirii  in  Hie  penmi  of  hte  eon, 
BdMfdfV,  Asm  ihie  -ttme*  A  4»eiflhMittd  in  the  poeeeeeten  of  the 
ln«o  af  EngknliEII  the  yte  lBi4,  the  tiifte  of  the  marriage  cf 
iMip  ted  Umj,  t^ben  it  ww  wnted  to  Ibe  4ttehy  of  Laneaitar^ 
htbeceigAofCharieaf.  itwaifiantedtoHenly,  Bail  of  IM^* 
hmi,  irfmiraa  heheaded'on tike 9th of  Mateh,  IM9/hgr«-aeDlenee 
of  Urn  high  oeotft  «tf  jinlice,  Ik  attempting  to  veirtore  Oharfei  11- 
The  maiiDf  jLftmirafd»iMHt  te  :dir  GerfMe  jeUHoa,  in  ooneoquence 
of  UamMtiage  mUk  tiie  4dgi|gfeter«r  Bohert  Itieh,  iBmi^  War- 
vick,  to  trhhm  it  ioema  to  )»eeftten  ginntod^  Bir  Qwime  <n& 
ten  aoid  the  antar  of  WokeMld  to  «ir  €lMieto]Aer  CkiflfaMa, 
■host  Ite  ynnr  ltt$.  And  in  IIW,  the  tMics  of  Sir  Ohfistepher 
Ohphami  mU  it  toibo  Onke  of  ,iiMda  int«rhoee  ittniMrievft  imM^ 
it<ali]lconftiMHa. 


BmttSLBV, 

'  In  the  wapentake  of  Staincrom,  liberty  of  the  hononr  of  Pon- 
tefract,  ten  miles  soiitb  from  WaikeAeld^  and  fonrteen  miles  north 
from  Sheffield,  is  a  considerable  mafket-town,  containing  about 
4000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built  of  stone]  hot 
from  tbe  smoke  of  its  forges  and  engineiu  i^  bi  commonly  called 

ahcfc 

e  8e«  •rticlc  Towton  n^ir  TftdcDistet. 
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90$i'^  Md  ar«i  vorki»  and  lifHi««D  MtYigaUe  eantbii  om  toi»» 
Mttietling  wUh  Iht  D«a,  and  the  oUier  with  the  CbUattelMl 
WftkeMd.  BMiwky  carriei  m  a  eottaideltble  tndo  m  imUiig 
^iM^  Ml  alto  in  bhflfc  gtan  kotlk%  wkieli  aie  here  «mmihrterad» 
and  are  eeteeaed  af  ea  ^icdleilt  qealily.  ThU  totm  4ilMr«a 
canriee  «a  the  mamfrclaM  of  liaea  to  a  very  coaiidmbla  eadtMit. 
B«ie  k  a  feed  maAet  #o  Wodaeeday^  aad  faiw  oa  the  Wedaeaday 
kAre  IMkropvy  S8,  May  19^  aad  Odoher  11,  lor  hMtea.  hotMd 
aMIl^  fte.  The  eharcktiiB  a  apaeieaaatmoteie,  aad  here  m  a  firea 
>  aofaeoU  feanded  and  eodewed  ia  the  year  l&Uk  Tba 
f  evriroae  of  Bamaley  aia  extmttdy  fertile,  mfbmUf 
OBitheaonthaidaof  tbettfwa,  nheielheeeiliaef  thefiaeatqaa- 
lity.  A  large  paapoi^ioaof  the  bad  u  hept  in  tiUaget,  and.fi»* 
daeea  exeellent  whaat  aad  hailey.  iAheni  thvee  aulee  aeariy 
aouth  from  Bamsley  is 


WENTWOBOra  QASTLE, 

Tbaaea  of  Heairy  Vemea,  Em^  It  ia  a  heanfiiiil  fthne  aiiaated 
en  aa  enuaepae  Qomnanding  a  tee  pmapaet  toiaaida  the  -mt^ 
norths  and  weat,  aad  aanonaded  by  aa  evteaaine  peak*  Thia 
boaaa  eoiilaiaa.a«nMtl el^potaod  ifpa^Bioaa  grilery^  eyaaaietiled 
in  a  anpcrb  style,  On  the  east  side  is  a  eecpentaieeaaal  of  caa« 
aideraUe  leagth,  wilh  a  baadsona  atoaa  hridga  of  eae  aarii. 
Wentaoith  eastU  was  baiU  by  Theiias,  SatleT  flliaflbri^aheitt 
the  .year  1730^  and  4)eQi^ka'tha«ita*ef 'an  ahoieat  i 


Is  a  small  market-town  in  the  wapentake  of  Stainsroaa^liber^of 

the  honor  of  Pontefiact,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles  nearly  aonth« 

west  from  Bamsley,  and  tbirteenmiles  sonth«east  from  Hnddersfield. 

9  The 
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The  market  ift  <m  Tlmraday,  1»iit  it »  not  moch'  freqaented.  fiere 
sre  ibur  annual  hin,  vis^  on  the  last  Thursday  in  February,  the 
hat  Thursday  in  March,  the  first  Thursday  an  May,  akid  the 
Thnrsdaj  after  old  MiohaelmafflNiy .  The  town  ia  no  better  tlian 
a  tillage,  the  population  noteitceeding  StO,  and  it  is  chiefly  noted 
lor  the  nombM'  of  moor  aheepsdld  at  its  naarkets  aad  Ikirs. 

The  environs  of  Penistone  have  a  dreary  and  melancholy  ap-' 
fearance  especially  to  tko'westward,  where  nothing  presents  itself 
to  the«eye  but  bleak  and  banren  moors,  covered  chiefly  with  heath 
ov'lil^.'  In  other  parts  the  soQ  is  yariable/  but  lor  the  most  pait 
vet  and  spongy.  Some  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  t^^wn 
is  endossd,  and  ptoduees  oat^  with  a  small  quantity  of  wheat: 
themoora  t»  the  westwani  are  ail  unHmiled  common.'  The cli* 
mate,  as  well  aa  the  jboil,  is  cold  and  unfavourable  to  yegetatioa. 
9eed  time,  and  hai^ert  are  late>  and  the  latter  is  sometimes  not 
concluded  before  the  month  of  November.* 


SHEFFIELD. 

This  large  manuiileinrttig  iown  is  in  the  stfufh  diviston  of  tlie 
wqmnlake  of  Strafforth  and  Tickhill,  liberty  of  Hallamshire,  at 
the  distance  of  six  miles  south-west  from  Rotherham,  fourteen 
mtka  soutiipfrom  Bardsley,  eighteen  miles  south-west  from  Don- 
aaster;  and  tfaltty-siK  nearly  south  from  Leeds.  It  is  finely  si- 
tnalad  ;mi  an  eminence,  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Sheaf  and 
Don,  tUe  former  tnelesing  the  town  on  the  eastern^  the  latter  or 
the  north  itasteta^  side.  Over  the  Don  is  a  stone  bridge  of  five 
arohes,  forming  the  entrance  into  the  town  from  the  Rotherham 
pnd  Barnsley  roads.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1485,  and  widened 
in  1762,  and  is  called  Lady's  bridge,  deriving  its  name,  as  is  sop- 
posed,  from  a  religious  house  that  stood  near  it,  and  was  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  There  is  also  a  bridge  over  the  Sheaf,  con- 
sisting 

•  rhe'  coantry  between  Penistone  and  Sheffield  is  bleak  and  ragged,  lad 
tie  mil,  for  the  moit  part,  Tcry  tndiiferent. 
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iistiiig  oi  one  aith.  This  bridge  iias  rebailt  by  Edward,  l>iik« 
of  Norfolk,  in  the  year  1769,  and  leads  to  the  park  and  manor. 

A  late  tourist.  Dr.  Mayor,  has  given  a  very  tidfkvourabUf  do* 
■cription  of  Sheffield,  and  says  that  it  Is  the  most  dirty  and  disa- 
greeable town  in  which  he  ever  passed  a  idght.  We  must,  how- 
ever, beg  leave  to  disscfnt  from  the  doctor's  opinion,  and  we^pre*- 
flome  that  he  did  not  allow  himself  time  to  take  an  accurate  view 
t>f  the  place.  Sheffield  is  « large,  populous,  opulent,  and  lively 
town,  abundantly  furnished  with  the  converiiendes  arid  elegancies 
t>f  life ;  and  not  deficient  in  agreeable  and  intelligent  society.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  smoke  arisiflg  from  the  Numerous 
forges  gives  to  the  build ingi  a  blackish  appeitranc^ ;  but  therg 
are  few  towns  in  which  the  streets  are  more  handsome  and  regular, 
several  of  them  running  in  a  direct  line.  The  houses  are  well 
built,  lind  many  of  them  elegant;  they  are  mostly  constructed  of 
brick,  although  formerly  nothing  but  stone  was  used  here  for 
building.  The  first  brick  house  in  Sheffield  was  built  in  Pepper 
Alley,  about  the  year  1696,  and  is  said  to  have  been  viewed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  tdwn  with  wonder  and  ridicule,  as  they 
Mhagihed  that  so  perishable  a  material  mu^  soon  yield  to  destrqc- 
tion«*  The  town  extends  about  a  mile  firom  north  to  sonth,  and 
above  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  east  to  west  Id  the  year 
1801,  the  population  was  31,314:  in  1811  it  amounted  to  35,840, 
exhibiting  an  increase  of  4,526  in  the  last  ten  years,  notwith- 
standing the  injury  which  the  manufactures  have  sustained  from 
the  war,  and  the  number  of  men  who  have  enlisted  into  the 
army. 

Sheffield  cannot  boast  much  of  ltd  public  buildings,  which  are 
in  general  calculated  more  for  utility  than  shew.  The  places  for 
divine  worship,  according  td  the  established  church,  are  four  in 
number,  viz.  Trinity  church,  SU  PauPs,  St  James's,  and  the  cha^ 
pel  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  hoqpital.   Trinity  church. 

Vol.  XVI.  3&  ancienUy 

*  THii  wat  coamittnicated  by  Mn.  Hill  to  the  editor  of  the  Sheffield  Di- 
rectory ;  U  matt,  howoTer,  be  supposed,  that  even  then  manjf  of  the  tnhabit- 
WMiM  ornst  iuva  Mea  the  brick  homei  of  Loadoa  or  Hall. 
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(Aclentfj  called  St.  Peter's,  Stands  near  the  centre  of  the  towi, 
and  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  h  It  is  a  Gothic  stroc- 
tore,  with  a  spire  rising  firom  the  middle :  the  interior  consiste  of 
a  nave,  two  side  aisles,  and  a  spacious  chancel.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  communion  table,  is  the  vestry  and  library;  ontiie 
south  side  is  the  Shrewsbory  chapel,  containing  the  monumenU  of 
four  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  of  the  &mily  of  Talbot*  These  are 
George,  the  fourth  earl,  who  died  A.  D.  1538 :  Francis,  the  fifth 
earl,  who  died  A.  D.  1559 :  George,  the  sixth  earl,  who  died 
A,  D.  1599;  and  Gilbert,  the  seventh  earl,  who  died  in  1616. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  is  a  mural  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Judge  Jessop  of  Broomhall,  and  his  lady ;  and  on  the 
soath  side  is  another  to  the  memory  of  George  Bamforth,  Esq. 
of  High-house.  At  the  entrance  of  the  chancel  door  of  this 
church  was  interred,  in  the  year  1700,  William  Walker  of  Dap* 
nail  in  this  parish,  who,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  executioner  of  that  uiifiBriuiiate  Monard^ 
Charles  L* 

This  church,  which  is  the  parish  church  of  Sheffield,  is  a  vicar- 
age, and  formeriy  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Worksop  in  Notting- 
liamaliire.  The.  income  of  the  vicar  depends  chiefly  on  the 
small  tithes,  Easter  offerings,  and  diurch  fees,  &c.  the  glebe  beisg 
only  small  though  lately  improved.  He  has  three  assistant  mi- 
ntsters  who  were  first  appointed,  and  a.  donation  of  land  made  for 
their  support  by  Queen  Mary,  in  the  year  1553.  These  minis- 
ters are  elected  by  twelve  burgesses,  who  are  trustees  for  the  do- 
nation. 

St.  PauPs  church  is  an  elegant  modern  structure  in  the  Grecian 
style*  The  building  was  begun  b  the  year  1720,  but  not  finished 
till  1771,  being  erected  through  the  bene^tions  of  Mr.  Robert 
Downes,  an  opulent  silversmith,  'together  with  a  liberal  subscrip- 
tion collected  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

The  chapel  at  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  hospital,  opened  A.  D. 
1777,  is  of  an  octagonal  form,  and  calculated  to  contain  a  large 

congregation. 

*  8ee  GentlcBisn'i  Mag*  Voli.  S7«  Sl^  ST. 
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Miigregatioii.  Oiviiie  senriae  u  daily  cdebraled  in  xIm  chapel  by 
m  minister  of  the  church  of  England,  and  a  afrmon  is  preached 
•very  Sunday* 

There  are  aUo  in  Ihia  town  soTen  meeting^hooeea  of  Protestaul 
dissenlen,  one  of  ITnitariana,  two  nAetiue-houses  for  the  Bf  etho* 
diata,  one  for  the  Qnakers,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk's  hospital  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river  Sheaf>  near  the  bridge.  It  was  founded  and  endowed  A.  D. 
1670,  by  Henry^  Earl  of  Norwich,  great  grandson  of  Gilbert^ 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  pursuance  of  his  last  will  and  testament 
In  1770  Edward,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  gave  to  this  hospital  lOOOl. 
which  sum  was  applied  to  the  building  of  the  present  chapel. 
The  hospital  copsists  of  two  quadrangles,  each  containing  eighi 
teen  dwellings  for  the  accommodation  of  eighteen  men,  and  the 
aame  number  of  women,  being  aged  and  decayed  housekeepers, 
each  of  whom  is  provided  with  a  house  and  garden,  and  a  pension 
of  five  shillings  per  week,  with  clothing  and  coals.  On  the  north 
'aide  of  the  town  is  a  hospital,  erected  in  the  year  1703,  by 
Mr.  Tbomaa  HoUis,  a  merchant  of  London,  but  a  native  of  Shei^ 
field.  In  this  hospital  sixteeu  poor  cutler's  widows  have  each  a 
separate  habitation,  with  an  allowance  of  six  pounds  leu  shiliiugs 
per  annum,  besides  coals,  and  part  of  their  clothing.  There  is  al« 
so  a  school  on  this  foundation ;  and  the  estate,  left  for  its  support, 
ta  ubder  the  management  of  fifteen  trustees. 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  town,  is  the  general  infir'* 
nary^  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1793 ;  and  in  a  few 
years  the  building  was  completed.  This  structure,  the  expense 
of  which  was  defrayed  by  subscriptions  and  legacies,  is  spacious 
mid  commodious:  the  situation  is  salubrious,  and  the  plan  of  con- 
atruction  is  extremely  well  calculated  to  promote  tlie  recovery  of 
patients.  Any  one,  wherever  may  be  the  place  of  his  residence, 
ia  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  a  subscriber;  but  hi  cases  of 
amdden  accidenly  &c.  no  recommendation  is  required.  In  respect 
of  aituatioQf  plan,  medical  aid,  and  comfortable  treatment,  it  is 

3  G  2  U9iT^r^' 
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nmversany  aHowed  that  this  inflltoary  may  vie  with  almost  any 
iustitutioD  of  a  similar  kind  ia  the  kingdom. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  north-east  comer  of  the  town,  tfnd 
very  near  the  banks  of  the  Don,  are  the  military  barracks,  which 
were  built  aboat  the  same  tinfe  with  the  general  infirmary.  These 
barracks  are  a  noble  pile  of  building  with  a  fine  esplanade  in  front. 
The  rooms  are  of  a  proper  size,  and  conveniently  arranged ;  and 
the  whole  stractufe  is  well  adapted  t»  the  accommodation  of 
trODpSi 

The  free-grammar  school  wan  erected  A.  D.  1649:  The  head- 
master, who  must  be  a  graduate  in  one  of  the  universities, 
has  a  good  dwelling-house  adjoining  to  the  school-room.  At  a 
small  distance  to  the  north,  is  a  writing  school,  where  about  sixty 
poor  boys  are  gratuitously  taught  writing  and  accompts.  Her» 
is  also  a;  charity  school  instituted  in  the  year  1708,  for  the  main- 
tenance, cloathing,  and  instruction,  of  poor  boys,  from  the  age  of 
■even  to  thirteen  ;  and  andther  erected  in  1786'for  girls,  whoiure  pro- 
vided with  food,  clothing,  and  itistriiction,  from  the  age  of  seven  ti 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  at  the  option  of  the  tmsfees,  and  arr  then 
hired  out  to  creditable  places.  The  former  of  these  schools  is  at 
the  north-eastr  and  the  latter  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Trinity 
church-yard.  They  are  both  supported  by  annual  subscriptions, 
charity  sermons,  £&c.  the  boys  are  instructed  in  reading,  writings, 
and  arithmetic :  the  girls  are  taught  reading,  sewing,  knitting,  and 
spinning:  there  are  generally  fifty  or  more  children  of  each  sex, 
maintained  and  educated  on  these  institutrons.  The-  Sunday 
schools  here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  been 
found  very  beneficial  to  society. 

The  town>-hall  is  at  the  south-east  comer  of  Trinity  church* 
yardi  &nd*  was  erected  in  the  year  1700.  Cutlers'  hall  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  same  church-yard,  aud  was  built  in  the  year 
1726.  In  Norfolk  street,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  is  an 
degant  building,  comprising  the  assembly  room  and  theatre.  If 
was  first  erected  in  1762 ;  but  it  has  been  Mnce  taken  down,  and' 
instructed  on  «  larger  scale: 
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The  ttarkets  are  keld  on  Tuesdays  and  Satordays :  the  former 
b  the  chief  market-day  for  com,  &c.  the  latter  for  butcher's  meat. 
On  Saturday  eyening  the  market  aud  shambles  are  crowded  till 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock  l^  the  manufacturers,  who  are  busy  in  pur- 
chasing meat,  garden-stnfi;  and  other  provisions.  The  fish  mar- 
Jceta  are  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  and  are  well  supplied  from  the 
eastern  coast.  Here  are  also  two  fairs,  viz.  the  first  Tuesday 
»fter  Whitann-week,  and  on  the  28th  of  Novemben  The  present 
fBarket-place  was  opened  in  1786 :  it  contains  extensive  and  com- 
modious shambles  wRh  other  conveniences,  erected  by  his  Grace 
Chailes,  Duke  of  Norlblk. 

Sheffield  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  extensive  and  various  ma- 
Bofiusftnres  of  cutlery  and  plated  goods,  which  are  the  principal 
•npport  of  its  population,  aud  the  source  of  its  opulence.  Both 
these  givat  divisions  of  the  Sheffield  manufactures  branch  out  into 
anitorovs  ramifications.  The  making  of  edge-tools,  combs,  cases, 
Jmttons,  folders,  files,  anvils,  joiners'  tools,  lancets,  forks,  hafts, 
ink-stands,  nails,  pocket-knives,  pen-knives,  razors,  snufiers,  com- 
mon scisaars,  fine  sciasars,  saws,  soy thea,  and  hay,  or  straw-knives, 
nickles,  sheem,  awl-blades,  bellows,  &c.  to  which  may  be  added 
the  refining  of  steel,  are  all  distinct  trades.  Some  manufactureri 
limit  themselves  to  one;  but  others  carry  on  several  of  these 
branches  of  business.  Many  of  these  manufactures  are  carried  on 
in  the  neighbourhood  as  well  as  in  the  town,  especially  in  the 
viOagea  and  hamlets  of  Alterclifie,  Bentsgreen,  Brightside,  But- 
terthwaite,  Carbrooke,  Damal,  Dyson-holmes,  Dungworth,  Ec* 
^esfield,  Greenoside,  Grimesthorpe,  Hallam,  Miln-honses,  New- 
field-green,.  Owlerton,  Pittsmoor,  Stannington,  Shiregreen,  Upper 
Heeley,  Wadsley,  Woodseats,  &c.  most  of  which  are  in  this  pa- 
rish, or  in  that  of  Ecclesfield,  and  all  of  them  within  seven  miles 
pf  Sheffield.  In  the  town,  imd  its  immediate  vicinity,  are  several 
Ibunderies  for  iron,  brass,  and  white  metal.  The  manufacture  of 
plated  goods  is  wholly  confined  to  the  town,  and  comprises  an  al- 
most endless  variety  of  articles,  such  as  tea-urns,  cofiee-pots, 
saucepans,  tankardS;  cups,  candlesticks^  and  other  pieces  of  table 

3  G  3  furniture 
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AiniitDra,  wkich  iiiroiad  be  both  idditnt  ttd  dUBeoIt  W  ( 
mte* 

There  ere  few  stioatieiie  better  adapted  to  the  i 
eyatem  here  eatablis^ed,  than  ^t  of  SheffiekL  Coal  miael 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  the  rivera  Don  and  6hM^ 
which  ran  olose  to  the  town,  afford  great  conrenietteea  to  ita  tM^ 
a  great  nomber  of  worka  being  erected  on  their  banka  fat  the  pnw 
poae  of  forging,  slitting,  and  otherwiie  pteparingv  tte  iron  and 
ateel  for  the  maaalaetnrea.  The  Don  being  naTigable  to  Tindef, 
within  three  milea  of  Sheffield,  ia  a  gfeal  advantage  to  the  eoni« 
merce  of  the  town,  by  fiicilitating  its  oanqionicntion  with  Ofer^ 
part  of  the  kingdom* 

The  name  of  SheffieM,  or  SheaStfield,  ia  evidentiy  derived  ftea 
fhe  amaller  river  that  runa  on  ita  eaatem  aide,  and  a^peaia  ta  k 
of  Saxon  or  Danbdi  etymology  k  Bat  the  origin  of  tha  town  ii 
wholly  unknown;  and  it  poaaessea  no  hiatorical  eelebrity^  iti  in* 
portanoe  being  only  of  nmoden  date.  Here  was,  however,  ia  k^ 
aer  timea  a  atrong  caatle,  aitnated  at  the  north-eaat  comer  of  tbi 
town,  at  the  oonflnence  of  the  two  rivera.  It  waa  of  a  tnangdar 
fcrm;  on  the  north  aide  it  waa  gnaided  by  the  riTer  Don,  «mI oa 
the  eastern  aide  by  the  Sheaf:  towarda  the  town  it  waa  ArtiAel 
with  a  atrong  breaat-wmk  before  the  gatesy  whieh  ware  paUim** 
deed^with  a  trench  eighteen  ^t  wMe,  and  twelve  ibet  deep,  foil 
of  water,  and  a  wall  fifteea  feet  thick,  Thia  eaatle  waa  b«iU  ia 
the  re^pi  of  Henry  III.  and  with  the  manor  of  Sheffield,  deeooid* 
ed  from  the  family  of  Lovetofta  to  the  Nevils,  Lorda  Famival.t 
From  them  it  passed  to  the  TaJboti,  Earls  of  Hhrewabery, 
George,  the  aixth  Earl  of  Sbrewabnry,  was  appmnted  by  Qaeeq 
Eliaaheth,  the  keeper  of  that  nnlbrtaiiate  Princess,  Mary,  Qoeea 
of  Scots,  who  was  placed  under  the  we  of  thia  noblemsa 
in  the  ^ear  1968,  and  reaided  at  the  manoishonse  in  the  park 
till  1584,    During  the  civil  wara  in  the  reign  of  Gi^^lea  I.  Bheti 

*  Therfl  are  a|«o  some  other  nunufacturei  of  less  importtn^  ;  hot  catipj 
Wl  plated  goods  conftitute  the  sttiple  trade  of  Shc-ffield. 

t  CBii)4en^  ipL  70^1  M  Oihso|^*s  ad4ilio|li>  Mi  7S9- 
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Md  e&stle  was  garrisoned  for  the  king;  and  the  tovn  bad^  come* 

i|tiently«  aome  share  in  the  calamities  of  those  unhappy  times.    On 

the  Brst  of  August  1644,  the  Carl  of  Manchester  sent  Major 

General  Crawford,  and. Colonel  Pickering,  with  a  detachment  of 

1,200  infcntry,  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  to  attack  the  castle. 

Having  summoned  the  Goremor,  Major  Thomas  Beaumont,  to 

snrrender,  and  receiving  an  insulting  answer,  the  parliamcnta. 

rians  entered  the  town,  and  in  the  night  and  the  following  day 

erected  two  batteries  within  sixty  yards  of  the  ofttwo!^  of  the 

fortress.    But   the  artillery  making  little  impression,  and  the 

garrison  seeming  determined  on  a  vigorous  defence,  application 

was  made  to  Lord  Fsirbx,  the  Parliament's  general,  who  sent 

sn    iron  demi-eannon,    and  a  largo  piece  called   the   queen's 

pocket  pistol,  which  being  mounted,  so  heavy  a  fire  was  poured 

on  the  castle  from  the  batteries,  that  on  the  10th  of  August,  the 

garrison  beat  a  parley,  and  obtained  an  honourable  capitulatidn. 

The  ieasile  was  aA»rwards  demolished  by  order  of  Parliament ;  and 

uoaroely  any  vestiges,  of  it  now  remain,  except  that  the  names  of 

€!astie-hill.  Castle-ditch,  Castle-green,  Castle-orchards^*  &o.  aro 

still  retained  by  several  places  in  the  vicinity.    The  lordship  of 

Sheffield  descended  from  Henry, Earl  of  Norwich,  Eari  Marshall  of 

England,  and  great  grandson  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to 

the  illustrious  family  of  the  Howards,  Dukes  of  Norfolk.    The 

greatest  part  of  the  town  was  till  lately  comprised  in  the  ample 

estates  of  that  family,  and  the  difiGsrent  portions  were  usually  let 

on  long  leases  to  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  present  dake  has  sold 

the  greatest  part  to  individuals,  though  his  Grace  is  still  lord  of 

the  manor. 

Sheffield,  as  already  observed,  makes  no  conspienqps  figure  ii 
f«g«rd  to  public  transactions.  The  history  of  its  manufactures, 
however,  though  comprising  only  a  short  period,  exhibits  such  a 
display  of  ingenuity,  and  such  a  series  of  improvements,  as  render  it 
important,  and,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  highly  interesting. 
3G4  From 

•  The  groandt  called  Cistle-orehards,  tre  oa  the  east  side  of  the  Sheaf 
nearly  opposite  to  the  aite  of  the  castle. 
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From  the  town  86al^  and  Tarioos  other  drcamitances^  there  baeta 
Bon  to  helieve  that>lrom  the  year  1397,  this.tovn  has  been  a  atain 
pie  for  the  iron  mannfeuctory,  especially  for  falchion  heads^  anow 
piles,  and  a  sort  of  kniv^  called  whittles.  Dr.  Gibson,  who  pnb* 
lished  his  edition  of  Camden  in  1699,  says  that  Sheffield  had  been 
for  900  years  the  staple  for  knives,  and  quotes  a  vefse  pf  Chan* 
cer,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Edwaid  III, 

f  f  \  8keffi|»I4  whittle  ^t^  be  in  ImiIiqm.'^ 

The  outlery  tr^e,  in  the  town  and  neighbonrhood,  was  piose? 
Ottted  is  the  various  artioles  of  sheath-knives,  scissars,  sickles* 
aad  scythes;  sod^  about  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century^ 
an  ordinary  sort  of  iobaoco  boxes  began  to  be  mad^  In  1625,  an 
ad  was  passed  for  the  incorporation  of  the  master  manufacturers, 
by  the  name  of  the  coqipany  qf  quflecs  of  llalhimsbire,  This 
corporation  is  gpverped  by  a  miister,  si^  searchorfi,*  ^d  twenty^ 
four  assistants,  |n  1639^  \he  pet>^^  of  Sheffield  begi^  to  make 
clasp,  or  spring  knives  with  han^l^ss  of  iron,  which  th^y  soon  af- 
ter covered  with  horn,  tortoise  shtell,  and  other  ornamental  mate* 
rials.  Till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  however,  the 
trade  of  Sheffield  appears  to  have  been  inconsiderable,  conQned,  and 
precarious,  Kone  of  the  n^aqufi^ctnrers  durst  attempt  to  extend 
their  traffic  beyond  the  limits  of  this  island,  and  most  of  theis 
goods  were  carried  weekly  by  a  few  pack-hoises  to  the  metcopohs. 
About  the  year  17£iO,  Mr.  Joseph  firoftdbent  first  opened  a  direct 
trade  with  the  eqatineiit.  And  in  1751,  the  Do|i  was  made  nayigan 
ble  to  Tinsley,  within  three  miles  of  the  town,  which  greatly  far 
cilita^d  the  export  of  merchandize,  A  stage  traggoa,  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods  to  London,  wa^  set  up  about  the  same  time 
by  Mr.  Jfosbua  Wright  And  several  factors,  now  estid)Ksbing  s 
correspondence  with  various  part^  of  fbe  continent^  engaged  fo* 

reignen 
*  The  master  of  the  cutler*^  company  must  httrp  passed  through  the  ioferiot 
o^ces  ;  be  is  anQoaUy  elected  on  the  last  Thursday  in  A^igoat,    The  dScc  of 
thp  sparchprs  ii  to  examiae  the  diCBerent  articlei. 
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«ieigtt«rs  aB  derkB  iu  flieir  accompting  hoaws.  Of  late  years, 
^we^er,  the  Freuefa^  Genaan^  and  other  foreign  languages,  haToi 
^^een  mnch  studied  by  the  opulent  traders  of  Sheffield,-  and  cousin- 
dered  by  many  as  necessary  branches  of  education. 

About  the  same  t|nie  that  the  town  of  Sheffield  extended  ita' 
trade  to  foreign  co^untries,  Mr.  T.  BolsQver  began  to  plate  brass 
fnd  copper  buttons  with  silver ;  and  in  the  yefir  17d6  the  silver 
plated  manu&cture  was  begun  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hancock  on  a  very 
extensive  scale,  comprehending  an  almqst  innumerable  variety  of 
artides.  Since  that  time  the  manufacture  of  plated  goods  haa 
been  pursued  with  great  advantage,  and  has  very  much  contri* 
biited  to  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  town.  Increasing  opn^ 
lence  has  been  the  source  of  numerous  conveniences,  and  elegant 
imprpvements.  The  first  stage  coach  from  Sheffield  to  London 
uras  set  up  in  17(^,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Glanville,  at  the  Angel ;  and, 
in  1765,  the  first  coffee-room  in  Sheffield  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Hollaad  at  the  same  inn.  The  theatre  and  assembly  rooms  wm 
erected  by  subscription  in  1762.  The  first  bank  in  Sheffield  waif 
ppened  in  1770,  by  Mr..  Roebuck,  in  the  Church-lane.  In  178Q 
the  new  market-place  was  opened ;  and  the  first  steam  engine 
grin^ing-wheel  was  erected  by  Messrs.  Proctors  on  the  east  bank 
pf  the  Sheaf.  In  1793,  the  first  hackney  coach  in  Sheffield  wa^ 
set  up  by  Mr.  l^elson;  and  on  the  4th  of  September  the  same 
year  waa  bid  the  first  stone  of  the  General  Infirmary.  The  effect^ 
of  successful  industry  and  ingenuity  are  pleasing  objects  of  con-r 
templation ;  and  the  rapid  advancement  of  Sheffield  in  trade  and 
ppulence  exhibits  a  spectacle  that  mu^l  be  interesting  to  those 
yfao  delight  in  observing  tl^e  progress  of  society, 
.  A  cjslebrated  physician^  Dr.  Buchan^  who  resided  occasionally 
in  Slieffield  between  thirty  ^d  forty  years  ago,  says,  that  oonr 
aumptions  had  long  been  more  prevalent  in  this  town  than  in  al- 
most any  other  part  of  )he  kingdom.^  This  he  at^butes  to  the 
ipanu&cturing  systeni  here  pursued,  mr  rather  to  the  mode  of 

living 
.  *  Bocban*s  l^meytio  Medipine.    ^niw)Li  pa  nanulsctoring  emplojrt 
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Kvingf  of  the  ihantifacturerB,  who  lumaUy  spent  the  day  in  work« 
ing  at  the  forges,  or  in  other  hot  and  confined  sitottions,  and 
^nsmned  the  night  at  the  ale-honse,  scarcely  crer  eiffoying  fSbe 
benefit  of  the  open  air.  Indeed^  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive  how 
men,  whose  whole  liTes  were  spent  anddst  fire,  smoke,  and  stiong 
liqnor,  coald  long  enjoy  health,  or  attain  to  longcTity.  The 
Doctor,  however,  allows,  that  at  the  time  he  wrote,  the  evil  was 
in  a  great  measure  remedied,  by  the  manu&ctnrers  residing  more 
commonly  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  many  of  them  occnpying 
small  gardens,  the  cnltivation  of  which  contrihntcs  to  amuse  their 
leisure  boors,  and,  besides  supplying  them  with  greater  plenty 
of  TcgelaUes  than  they  would  perhaps  purchase,  afibrds  them  fte 
benefit  of  pure  air  and  wholesome  exercise.  The  sitoation  of 
Sheffield,  crowning  an  eminence,  surrounded  by  an  elevated  coun- 
try, and  far  distant  from  marshes  and  stagnant  waters,  is  nn* 
doubtedly  salubrious :  and  if  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  be 
not  healthful,  it  .can  only  proceed  from  their  employments  and 
habits  of  life.  It  must,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  the  atmosphere 
of  Sheffield  is  exceedingly  charged  with  smoke ;  and  its  effects 
on  fine  linen,  white  gowns,  light  coloured  waistcoats^  &c  are 
sufficiently  visible.  The  working  mauu&ctnrers  are  also  re> 
marked  for  a  sallowness  of  complexion;  but  the  higher  and 
middle  classes,  and  indeed  all  who  are  not  employed  in  the 
forges,  &e.  appear  as  healthful  and  robust  as  th^  inhabitants  of 
any  other  town  in  the  kingdom. 

The  advantages  attending  the  dispersion  of  the  cutlers.  See.  in 
the  Tillages  around  Sheffield,  are  the  same  as  those  already  men* 
tioned  in  speaking  of  the  clothiers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds, 
and  the  rest  of  the  woollen  manufacturing  district  Another  very 
obvious  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  all  these  parts  of  the  conn* 
try.  When  the  manu&ctures  flourish,  which  is  always  the  case 
in  time  of  peace,  all  other  branches  of  business  feel  their  foster* 
ing  influence ;  but  when  war  obstructs  the  channels  of  commefce, 
and  checks  the  efforts  of  industry,  shopkeepers,  victuallers,  and 
fill  others  conoemed  in  supplying  necessaries  or  convenieacieB  for 
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iMme  consumptioD,  Uni  tlieir  tnde  in  a  limgiiishii^.ttete.  Tbi 
^irorkliig  manufactarersy  vaating.  employment^  are  nnaUe  lo  pay 
Ihetr  boose  rentSy  or  to  provide  for  their  families :  the  poor  rates 
increase  to  an  exorbitant  height ;  and  all  classes  of  society  feel, 
more  or  less,  the  edects  of  the  stagnation  of  the  staple  trade^  and 
of  the  hardships  that  press  on  the  great  mass  of  the  population. 

The  environs  of  Sheffield  are  finely  romantic.  The  emmenct 
on  trhich  the  town  stands  is  svrronnded  by  biOs  of  much  greater 
height,  making  it  appear  as  if  situated  in  a  ?alley.  Several  of 
these  hills  command  interesting  and  magnificent  prospects.  Tbo 
vwiegated  coontry^  and  the  popalons  town,  with  the  eolnmns  of 
mn<rf^e  arising  lW«i  the  steam  engines  and  forges,  present  cnrioos 
and  finsly  contrasted  pictures.  At  the  distance  of  abont  a  mite 
oad  a  half  towards  the  east  is  Sheffield  manor,  the  anmnt  seat  of 
the  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  bat  now  in  ruins,  part  of  a  large  turret 
being  all  that  remains  of  the  original  building.  At  this  house 
Chidinal  Wolsey  staid  some  days  in  bis  journey  from  Cawood 
towards  London ;  and  here  he  was  seized  with  his  last  sickness, 
of  which  he  died  abont  a  week  after  at  the  abbey  of  Leicester. 
He  was  taken  ill  at  dinner ;  and  some  have  asserted  that  he  poi- 
soned himself;*  but  Dr.  Pegge  has  ably  controverted  that  opl<> 
oioo,  which  seems  indeed  to  {rest  on  no  solid  or  probable  fonnda^ 
tion.f  Whanidtffe  park»  the  scat  of  the  Honourable  James 
Archibald  Stuart  Wortley,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Don,  sia 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Sheffield,  excites  the  admiration  of 
tourists  by  its  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery. 

ROTHERHAM, 

in  the  south  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Strafibrth  an4  Tickhill, 
liberty  of  Halhun^hire,  is  six  miles  uorih-ei»st  from  Sheffield,  and 

twelve 

*  Tindurt  noiet  on  Rapin»  I.  fol.  7A9.  Undal  tswrtt,  that  hestiid  a  fort- 
night at  the  Earl  of  Sbrfw«harj*$  at  ^l^^-ffield  Park ;  and  Dr.  Burnet  observef, 
thkt  be  died  at  Leicester  on  the  «8th  of  NoYember,  1530.  Rapin  sayi,  3UtH 
pf  November. 

f  QcDtlejpaa'f  Magnint,  V^.  XXV, 
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twdve  miies  loatb-west  from  DoncaiAer,  being  in  the  direet  rotA 
l»et^een  these  two  places.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley  near  the  coft«> 
fluence -of  the  rivers  Rother  and  Don,  the  former  running  on  its 
Tvestern,  the  latter  on  its  north-western  side.  The  town  is  for 
from  being  handsome  :  the  streets  aVe  narrow  and  irregular ;  and 
the  houses,  which  are  chiefly  of  stone,  have  in  general  a  dull  and 
dingy  appearance.  The  parish  chuk'ch,  however,  is  a  spacioas 
and  handsome  Gothic  structure,  built  in  the  reigH  of  Edward  IV,* 
There  is  also  a  meeting-house  for  Dissenters,  biult  in  the  year 
1705 ;. and  another  of  a  far  more  tecent  date  £»r  the  Methodists: 
to  the- first  is  anniex.ed  a  school  for  the  education  of  thirty  poor 
children  of  the  parish  of  Botherham.  The  minister  for  the  time 
being  is  the  governor,  and  admits  the  children;  but  the.mast^  it 
ap^inted  by  the  tmstees  of  t^e  founder,  Thomas  HoUis,  of  Lpr* 
don,  Esq.  by  whose  munificence  the  schoQl  is  liberally  endowed. 
This  institution  is  kept  under  excellent  regulations ;  and  a  copy 
bf  the  rules  of  the  school  is  delivered  to  tbe  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren on  their  admittance. 

Although  the  population  of  Rotherham  is  only  between  three 
and  four  thousand  of  both  sexes,  the  town  is  in  a  thriving  state. 
A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  coals,  and  other  articles,  by 
4he  river  Don :  here  is  an  excellent  market  on  Monday  for  com, 
cattle,  and  biiteher's  meat;  and  two  annual  fairs,  on  Monday  in 
Whit8un*week>  and  on  the  first  day  of  Deceiiiber,  for  horses, 
bomed  cattle,  and  sheep :  every  other  Monday  here  is  a  fair  for 
hX  cattle,  sheep,,  and  pigs ;  and  these,  like  the  fortnight  fairs  at 
Wakefield,  are  well  attended  by  graziers  and  butchers  from  very 
distant  parts  of  the  country.  Wakefield  and  Rotherham,  indeed, 
^'e.the  (wo  greatest  marts  in  Yoikshire  for  fat  cattle  and  sheep. 

This  town  was  the  birth-place  of  Thomas  Scott,  usually  called 
Thomas  of  Rotherham,  Archbishop  of  York.  This  prelate,  who 
ascended  the  archiepiscopal  chair  in  the  year  1480,  and  died 
in  1500,  founded  at  Rotherham  a  college  called  Jesus  College, 
for  a  provost,  five  priests,  six  choristers,  and  three  school-masters, 

whicb^ 

*  Bortoa's  Montat.  Eboracens.  p.  57. 
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%lii6h,  At  tlie  time  of  tlie  dissolntion^  was  vducd  at  the  annual 
rent  of  581.  5s.  9|d.  according  to  Speed's  account* 

The  village  or  hamlet  of  Masborongh  is  separated  from  Rother<» 
ham  only  by  the  bridge^  and  exceeds  that  town  in  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  great  proportion  are  employed  in  Messrs^ 
Walkers'  iron  works,  which^  within  the  space  of  about  fifty  or 
sixty  years,  have  obtained  a  distinguished  celebrity.  At  these 
iForks  are  manufactured  cannon  of  the  largest  calibre,  and  almost 
every  kind  of  cast  iron  articles,  with  many  of  wrought  iron,  as 
bar,  sheet,  slit  or  rod  iron.  Tinned  plates,  and  ste^l  of  every 
sort,  are  also  here  manufactured  in  great  quantities.  The  iron 
bridges  of  Sunderland  and  Yarm  were  cast  at  the  founderies  of 
Masboroughf.  The  coal  and  iron  stone  for  the  blast  furnaces 
and  founderies,  are  chiefly  supplied  from  the  mines  on  the  estates 
of  the  Earl  of  Effingham,  and  those  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

These  celebrated  iron  works  wore  begun  in  the  year  1746,  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Walker,  and  his  brothers,  Aaron  and  Jonathan,  and 
ever  since  tiiat  time  have  been  progressively  increasing.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  that  worthy  and  enlightened  character,  whose 
genins  and  assiduity  brought  them  searly  to  their  present  state  ot 
perfection,  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Millar's  History  of  Doncaster : 
**  If  the  love  of  social  order,  the  most  unremitting  industry,  the 
improvement  and  adyancement  of  the  human  genius,  and  a  truly 
Christian  and  exemplary  conduct  in  life  and  manners,  are  objects 
to  be  pursued,  few  characters  can,  or  ought,  to  stand  higher  iit 
the  estimation  of  mankind,  than  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Walker.  He 
was  bom  in  the  year  1716,  at  Hill  Top,  in  the  parish  of  Eccles- 
field ;  his  parents  dying  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old,  he 
was  left,  with  his  brothers  above-mentioned,  and  four  sisters, 
without  any  ample  means  for  their  subsistence,  and  none  for  edu- 
cation ;  the  first  deficiency,  however,  was  remedied,  by  the  early 
iadustry  of  the  orphan  iamily,  and  by  diligence  and  dose  appli^ 

cati(m, 

*  Drake's  Ebortcum,  fol.  44(S. 

t  The  bridge  at  Yarn  unfortaoately  fell  in  throogh  a  defect  ia  the  isa^ 
Grare's  Hist*  CleveJandi  Appeod;  No.  1. 
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cation,  without  any  other  assistance  than  from  a  few  books,  he 
acquired  the  means  of  purchasing,  he  qualified  himself  for  keeping 
a  school  at  Gunnowside,  where,  for  some  time  previons  to  the 
year  1746,  he  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  was 
occasionally  employed  in  surveying,  making  sun-dials,  and  other 
things,  which  shewed  genius,  and  bespoke  a  rising  character.* 

"  Mr.  Samuel  Walker,  from  early  life^  was  a  truly  religions 
character,  of  a  thoughtful  serious  disposition,  and  seldom  indolged 
himself  in  levity,  or  any  species  of  dissipation.  From  his  in&ncy 
he  was  brought  up  in  the  practice  of,  and  attention  to,  the  rites  of 
the  Churdi  of  England :  afterwards  he  was  attached  to  the  Me- 
thodists of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley's  persuasion ;  but«  for  the  Isst 
thirty  years  of  his  life,  he  was  a  dissenter  of  the  independat 
denomination ;  and  built,  chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  a  place  of 
worship  for  that  description  of  Christians  at  Masboroogh,  in  the 
parish  of  Rotherham,  where,  from  the  establishing  of  the  winks, 
he  re8ided.''t 

In  the  roeeting-hou^e  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory, 
with  the  following  appropriate  inscription,  composed  by  the  cele- 
bratedpoet,  the  Rev.  William  Mason,  who  was  his  intimate  friend, 
and  knew  how  to  appreciate  his  character. 

To  the  memory 

of 

SAMUEL  WALKER,  Esq. 

the  principal  proprietor 

of  those  extemive  iron  works, 

first  founded  a^  Masborough^ 

in  the  year  1746, 

which  now  afford 

80  ungular  an  example 

both 

*  Hit  MeceM  in  life  vu  ibretold  hy  the  Ute  Sir  Willian  Hoftoo»  ofBamt^t 

Hail,  wbo)  when  he  was  putting  np  «  dial  at  his  house,  said  to  a  neighboof' 
ing  gentleman  that  was  present,  '<  This  Sam.  Walker  will  one  day  ride  is 
carriage, 
t  Millar*s  History  of  Doncaatcr,  p.  S60. 
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both  of  the  public  and  private  benefit^ 

which  may  arisen 

even  from  the  sm<nllest  beginnings, 

when  favoured  by  Divine  Providence, 

and  prosecuted 

with  fntegrity,  foresight,  regularity, 

and  an  active  and  comptehensive  genius. 

To  these  qualitications. 

He  added  the  domestic  virtues 

of  an  affectionate  husband  and  kind  parent. 

He  al^  revered  the  cionstitutioo  of  his  country 

with  the  spirit  of  a  true  Englishman ; 

and  practised  the  duty  of  universal  benevolence 

with  the  zeal  of  a  sincere  Christian. 

He  was  born  in  1716 :  died  May  12«  1782,  aged  66, 

and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 

which  he  built  for  his  family. 

*    A  widow,  four  sons,  and  three  daughters,  survive  him. 

Out  of  gratitude  and  reverence  for  such  a  father^ 

his  sons,  at  their  joint  expense, 

erect  this  monument. 

There  is  also  in  this  place  an  academical  Institution,  or*college, 
for  the  education  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  It  is  called,  "  The 
Botherbam  Independent  Academy,"  because  it  stands  connected 
with  that  denomination  of  dissenters  which  are  termed  Independ* 
enis*  Its  object  is  to  educate  young  men  of  piety  and  parts,  who 
nay  be  qualified  in  a  respectable  manner  to  officiate  in  those  in- 
dependent congregations  which  are  deprived  of  their  ministers  in 
the  general  course  of  mortality,  or  are  otherwise  destitute  of  re<- 
^lar  ministrations.  The  institution  was  opened  November  5^ 
1795»  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams,  who 
still  presides  as  the  Divinity  tutor.*  It  is  supported  by  volon- 
tary  eontribntioos.  The  present  building,  erected  for  the  prnpose, 
is  situated  a  little  above  the  meeting-house,  which  was  built  by 

tiie 

#  Dr,  Williuni  is  a  man  of  (alcats  and  learning,  and  is  well  knowa^as  lbs 
aothoc  of  Mveral  tbeological  works. 
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the  late  Samnel  Walker,  Esq.  It  stands  on  a  ristng  gromi^,  H  it 
salubrious  and  pleasant  spot,  and  Is  of  a  form  the  most  eoDTeBieat; 
Exclusive  of  the  boarding  tutor^s  house  adjoining,  it  is  calculated 
to  accommodate  sixteen  students,  containing  twenty-two  roonis^ 
above  which  are  lodging  rooms  and  studies,  and  two  laige  iwoms 
below,  a  dining  room  and  library,  which  also  serve  for  lectnrigg 
in  at  the  stated  hours. 

The  library  contains  about  one  thousand  volumes,  formed  hg 
presents  of  hbeial  friends,  on  subjects  of  divinity/  science,  and 
general  literature^  ¥Vom  Uie  same  liberality  a  good  foundation  it 
laid  for  a  competent  philosophical  apparatna. 

A  similar  institution,  entitled  "  The  Yorkshire  Ae^iemg/* 
had  been  for  many  years  at  Heckmondwike,  which  was  after* 
Irards  removed  to  Northouram,  near  Hali&x ;  but  that  becoming 
extinct,  through  several  gentlemen  in  London  withdrawing  their 
support,  and  recommending  it  to  their  friends  in  Yorkshire  to 
take  up  the  cause  on  a  new  plan,  the  present  place,  an ^  mode  of 
education,  itdM,  after  much  deliberation,  fixed  upotf.  The  friends 
of  this  institution,  considering  that  the  present  age  requires,  per- 
haps, more  than  ever,  that  ministei's  of  the  Grospel  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  different  branches  of  literature ;  and  fin&ig 
that  the  national  seminaries  were  riot  accessible  to  dissenters 
without  renouncing  their  principles,  aimed  at  not  only  preserving, 
but  also  enlarging,  the  privileges  of  students. 

The  term  of  study  is  four  years ;  but  the  managers  hare  a  dia« 
cretionary  power  of  continuing  it  longer.  The'  course  of  studitej 
under  the  direction  of  two  tutors,  coinprehends  the  languages. 
Latin,*  Greek,  and  Hebrew  ^  English  composition ;  the  principlea 
of  mathematical  knowledge;  geography  and  astronomy;  logic 
and  liioral  philosophy ;  the  most  necessary  and  useful  parts  of 
natural  philosophy ;  church  history  and  divinity,  in  the  laigesi 
Extent  of  this  term.  On  chemistry  and  experimental  philosophy, 
professed  kctuVers  are  occasionally  introduced;  whose' province  it 
U  to  enter  more  at  large  into  these  subjects.  The  time  for  public 
.     t  teMdkiir 
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tesching  is  from  six  in  the  mornini^  till  one  in  the  afternoon.* 
The  institution  yi  ,«iijifiiried  |»y  icolnplarj  ai4|soriptions^  and  is 
under  excellent  regulations. 

The  eavirMts  of  Kothetham  are  pleasant  and  piotnros^e.  AbMt 
IhiM  ^autem  «f  a  mUe  to  ihe  north-east  of  the  town,  and  close 
to  the  aortL  aide  of  the  road  to  Doncaster,  is  an  elegant  seat 
Monging  to  «*^^  Walker,  Esq.  whkh^  in  respect  of  sttnation, 
can  acarsely  be  excelled.  A  heantifnl  shnihhery,  gently  sloping 
iiom  Ae  ooath  firont  of  the  honse,  is  terminated  by  a  vail  ninning 
close  along  the  aide  of  ithe  turnpike.  This  wall  is  breast  high 
matt  'the  road ;  bat  on  the  side  of  the  shrubbery  its  top  is  ctcd 
with  the  gnmnd.  The  house  is  an  elegant  building  of  brick ;  and, 
Atandiatg  on  a  very  coosideraUe  elevation,  oommands  a  fine  view 
of  the  tosro  of  Rotherham  just  beneath,  with  the  vale  of  the  Don  as 
ht  asiiheiBeld,  which  appears  in.the  distance  enveloped  in  isimense 
doads-of  smoke ;  and  the  black  moors  still4arther  to  the  west  of  the 
ba^  ground  of  the  picture.  Aldwark  HaU,  the  seat  of  J.  S.  Fol- 
jambe,  Esq.  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  north-east  from  Rotherham, 
is  charmingly  situated  on  an  eminence,  rising  from  the  Don,  and 
skirted  with  wood  down  to  the  river.  Wiokersley,  aboot  four  miles 
east  from  Rotherham,  on  the  turnpike  road  between  Sheffield  and 
Bawtry,  is  a  pleasant  village,  in  a  lofty' situation,  and  command« 
ing  very  extensive  prospects,  especially  towards  the  west  and 
south-west,  where  the  black  moors  beyond  Sheffield  appear  in 
frowning  grandeur.  In  this  parish  is  a  bed  of  stone,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  making  of  grind-stones.  A  late  writer  asserts, 
that  upwards  of  dOOO  grind-stones,  of  various  sizes,  from  one  foot 
to  SIX  feet  in  diameter,  are  annually  made  here,  and  sent  by  land 
carriage  to  the  Sheffield  mannlactories.f 


.   Vol.  XVI.  3H  WfUN- 

*  MiUar*!  Histpry  of  Doncsiter,  p.  36f,  &c. 

f  Ibid.  p.  $17.    Tbii  lUtsmtBt  tecips  to  bo  inforcod:  4*  nasdbsf  if 
jicarceiy  credible. 
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THUNDERCUPPE  GRANGE, 

tiie  MAt  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Effingham,  at  the  diitatioe 
of  four  miles  from  Rotherham,  in  an  el^;ant  modem  stractnre, 
with  eharming  pleasure  grounds.  This  place  was  anciently  aa 
f^ppendage  to  the  abbey  of  Kirkstead,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  ms 
purchased  by  Thomas  Rokeby,  Esq.  at  the  dissotntiott.  From 
this  gentleman  it  descended  to  the  frmily  of  the  Wombwells,  and 
from  them  to  that  of  the  Greens.  William  Green,  of  York,  M.  D.  the 
last  of  that  &mily  who  had  it  in  possession,  sold  it  to  Hngh  Md- 
ler,  Esq.  of  Ecclesfield.  That  gentleman  left  it  to  iua  smi,  John 
Meller,  Esq.  of  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Thooms  Howard,  the 
third  Eari  of  Effingham,  then  lord  of  the  manors  of  Kiadienrortk 
and  Rotherham.  This  earl  remoTed  hither  from  the  Holmea, 
where  he  had  for  some  yeara  resided ;  and  abont  the  year  1777 
began  to  erect  the  present  handsome  edifice  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  site  of  the  ancient  mansion. 


WENTWORTH  HOOSE, 

the  princely  residence  of  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  FitrwiUiam,  is 
about  four  miles  north-west  from  Rotherham.  In  approaching 
this  superb  mansion,  the  eye  is  struck  with  an  object  interesting 
to  every  Englishman.  This  is  the  magnificent  mausoleum  erected 
by  the  present  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  in  honour  of  his  nncle  the  late 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  whose  upright  and  patriotio  condud  as 
a  statesman  will  for  ever  shine  in  our  political  annals,  while  hu- 
man nature  derives  a  lustre  from  his  private  character.  This 
superb  monument,  which  is  built  of  a  very  fine  sort  of  free-stone, 
stands  in  an  elevated  situation,  to  the  right  of  tlie  grand  entrance 
into  the  park  from  the  Rotherham  road.  Its  height  is  ninety 
feet,  and  it  consists  of  three  divisions.  The  first  is  a  square 
Doric  basement:  the  second  story  is  of  the  same  foim,  but  of  the 
.    f  Ionic 
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lomc  order,  eaeh  of .«!»  fear  rides  opening  into  an  aroh,  and  dit- 
doring  a  beaatiM  aweophagna  ataading  in  Ike  centre :  on  the 
fritte  of  tlie  ebtablatave  over  the  archea  is  this  inscription  in  Ro- 
naa  ehafaelen:  "This  monmnent  waa  erected  hy  Wentwortb, 
Bad  FitawaUam,  1788,  to  the  meraoiy  of  Charles  Maiqois  of 
Rockingham/'  Thia  is  aomoanted  hy  a  cupola,  supported  hy 
twelve  oeloknas  of  the  saine  order.  At  each  comer  of  the  rating 
that  eadoaea  this  superh  structure  is  a  lofty  obelisk.  But  the 
most  interestmg  part  is  the  interior  of  die  lower  story.  This  is 
an  apartment  rising  into  a  dome,  and  supported  hy  eight  columns, 
cndrcliDg  a  white  marble  statue  of  the  marquia  m  hia  robes,  as 
large  aa  life,  by  thai  admirable  artist  Nolekens.  The  statoe 
stands  on  a  square  pedestal,  on  one  ride  df  which  ai«  inacribed  the 
titlea  of  this  gteat  man :  the  oUier  three  pay  a  noble  tribute  to  his 
memory,  in  just  and  deserved  eulogium.  The  vmes  were  com- 
posed by  Frederick  Montague,  Esq.  and  are  aa  followa : 

«»  Angeli,  whose  guftrdian  c»rc  is  England,  spread 

•^Yoor  shadowing  wings  o'er  patriot  Wentworth  dead  : 

••  With  sacred  awe  bia  hallowed  ashes  keep, 

"  Wber*  comiaercc,  science,  hooor,  friendship,  weep 

"  The  pioos  hero-^the  deeply  sorrowing  wife, 

"  All  tihe  foft  ties  that  bleat  his  rjrtnous  liff . 

"  Gentle,  intrepid,  generous,  mild,  and  JBS(; 

"  These  heartfelt  titles  grace  liis  honoar*d  dust. 

"  No  fields  or  blood  by  laurels  ill  repaid ; 

"  No  plander'd  provinces  disttirb  his  shade; 

*f  Boi  while  rob'd  peace  composed  his  closing  eyes, 

"  And jgin'd  with  soft  hunanity  her  sighs  t 

'*  They  moom  their  patron  gone,  their  friend  no  more, 

"  And  England*s  tears  his  short-lived  power  deplore." 

The  foHowing  character,  in  prose,  is  by  the  celebrated  Edmund 
BurlLe; 

"  A  man  worthy  to  be  held  in  remembrauce,  because  he  did 
not  live  for  himself.  His  abilities,  industry,  and  influence,  were 
employed,  without  interruption,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  to 
give  stabiUty  to  the  liberties  of  his  country  j  security  to  ite  lamled 

^  ^  ^  property; 
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the  attMMMlift  of  tlMie  emi^  km  paKcf 

$Mitf ,  diMctile«i»  mmI  eoBslnoy.    ia  oppodtiM  i» 

Ike  prinoiplM  of  gofientmsmkz  im  M^imighitkia   ko 

fcr  the  lft»ii(i«  of  the  pM|^    Hv  enployed  big 

fofim  ia  t^ilizkisr  erety  thiBg  tlnfciM  hmi  pgofewod,  m  m  ] 

•itnttioii,  the  (listiBgoishiiig  nofk  of  ins  poblie 

oervod  in  prafcosion,  sure  in  fmtknammce,  ht  laid  the  i 

of  a  solid  bonfidence. 

"  Be  &r  exceeded  all  other  atatesMD  m  tkeort  of  dnnriif 
tfl^ekher*  withontthe  seductna  of  nlfiiitaost^  the  wumnmot 
and  oo-opentioii  of  yariooa  dispMitioai  oad  aMlitiea  of  nt^, 
jrhott  he  assuailated  to  his  chaiaetor^  aad  asoofiitjwl  in  his  k- 
boon:  for  it  washes  aim  tfaroiigh  liib/to  oaiiT«it  party  • 
and  personal  friendship,  which  otboB  had  rendsradi 
only  to  temporary  views,  and  the  pnrposes  of  ambitioB^  ialo  a 
lasting  depository  of  his  principles ;  that  their  eaeigy  shonU  nst 
depend  npon  bis  life,  nor  floctiiate  with  the  istrigaes  of  a  ooart^ 
or  with  capnoioos  ftdiions  aoMogat  the  people;  haft  that,  by  ae* 
caring  a  succession  in  siqpport  of  his  amxiais,  tht  British  eoasti* 
tution  might  be  preserved,  according  to  its  tiae  geaias,  en  an- 
cient foundations,  and  institutions  of  tried  utility.        '  ^ 

"  The  virtues  of  his  private  life,  aad  those  which  he  exU- 
bited  in  the  service  of  the  state,  were  not,  in  hiaBi»  acpaiate  piia- 
ciples.  His  ^private  virtoes,  withoat  aay  ehaage  ia  Hieir  cha- 
nicter,  expanded  with  the  oeeasion  into  enlarged  paMie  alfectioBs. 
The  very  saae  tender,  benevolent,  feeling,  libera]  mind,  which, 
in  the  internal  rdafions  of  life,  conciliated  the  genuine  love  of 
those  who  see  men  as  they  are,  rmdcrad  Um  aa  iatfiiblr  pa« 
triot  He  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  not  becaaaeke 
was  liaughty  and  intractable,  but  'beeaase  he  was  baadirgnt  aad 
humane. 

"  A  sober,  uaaflected,  nni»iimmistg  pie|y,  the  basis  of  aD  Um 
inorality,  ^ve  truth  aad.peffmaoenae  to  his  virtaas. 

-He 
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«•  Be««d«fta«tflwMtetiM«  Mm  he  t^M  fed.  hf  a  dm* 
am  ptoif,  that  virbn,  like  kk,  mast  be  nemislncl  from  its  ovat 
adbaUaceonly,  and!  eamot  hejMMvod  of  aay  exteiaal  aoppert. 

«'  Let  Wa  eacoeMaia,  who  daily  beheld  this  moaameat,  ooaei* 
der  that  It  aaa  aot  bulk  te  eatertMii  the  ey^  bat  to  iaetraet  tMi 
mind !  Let  them  reflect,  that  their  oondact  wiU  make  it  tmi 
glory  or  their  repiaaofa.  Let  them  feel,  that  maiilarity  of  manaen, 
net  ptoaimity  of  Ueod,  giiwB  them  an  intenet  In  thia  etatae.^ 

"  IleBieiDber>  retemble^  perscTeie." 

Hew  well  his  successors  conform  to  the  lesson  given  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  eulogiam,  is  clearly  seen  in  the  political  con* 
duct  of  Earl  FitzwiUiara,  and  of  his  worthy  son.  Lord  Milton 
the  invariable  friends  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  strenuous 
supporters  of  the  British  constitution. 

In  the  wall  of  this  apartment,  within  the  pillars,  are  four  re- 
cesses, in  which  are  eight  busts  of  fine  white  marble,  placed  in 
the  following  order :— To  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  Edmund 
Burke  and  the  Duke  of  Portland ;  in  the  second,  Frederick  Mon« 
tague  and  Sir  George  Seville;  in  the  third,  Charles  James  Fox 
and  Admiral  Keppel ;  in  the  fourth,  John  Lee  and  Lord  Geoige 
Cavendish. 

The  stranger,  who  visits  this  hallowed  spot»  must  be  struck 
with  the  reflection,  that  in  erecting  this  superb  monument  to  the 
honour  of  a  statesman  and  patriot,  whose  name  will  ever  be  dear 
to  posterity,  the  present  Earl  Fitzwilliam  has  shewn  himself 
inspired  by  those  virtues  which  adorned  his  illustrious  relative. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Mausoleum,  the  superb 
mansion  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  presents  itself  to  the  vieif.  Went^ 
worth  House  is  indeed  a  magnificent  structure,  consisting  of  a 
centre,  and  two  wings,  and  extending  above  200  yards  in  length. 
Many  of  the  apartments  are  extremely  elegant,  especially  the 
hall  and  the  gallery ;  the  latter  is  supported  by  beautiful  Ionic 
columns;  and  the  intervening  niches  are  ornamented  with  fine 

3  H  3  marblj» 
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BiarUe  stptiiet.  In  the  howe  are  maiiy  esqnaite  paintiBgi,  par- 
ticalaiiy  a  deling  Copid,  by  Guido ;  a  PiBftttgaeae  conrtan, 
by  Pud  Giordana;  Christ  taken  fronithe  Cnm,  by  Caraeci;  Lb- 
eralia» stabbiDg  hendf^  by  Goido;  and  a  Magdalen,  by  Tittaa; 
b«t  none  of  theae  are  more  adoured  than  the  fiunnvs  pietare  of 
Lord  Straftrd  and  hiaaearetaiy. 

In  the  chapel,  among  several  others,  is  a  laige  and  beantifid 
painting  of  Samson  slaying  the  Philiatinea,  by  Luca  Giordano; 
the  head  of  Christ  crowned  wi|h  thorns,  by  Gnido  ;  and  a  bddly 
expressiye  representation  of  the  preparations  for  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's martyrdom,  by  Spagnoletto.  The  mnsseam  also  containt 
some  fine  antiques.  Wentworth  park  comprises  upwards  of 
1500  acres  of  beaatifully  variegated  ground,  richly  dothed  with 
wood,  and  embellished  with  expanses  of  water.  There  are  slao 
several  ornamented  buildings  erected  in  different  parts  of  the 
park. 

The  noble  ftLmily  of  FitzwiUiam  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
may  be  traced  to  Sir  William  Fitz  Godric,  cousin  to  King  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor.  His  son.  Sir  William  FitzwiUiam,  being  am- 
bassador at  the  Court  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  attended  him 
in  his  expedition  to  England,  in  the  year  1066 ;  and  for  the 
bravery  which  be  displayed  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  the  Con- 
queror gave  hipi  a  scarf  from  his  ciwp,  arm.  This  Sir  William 
FitzwiUiam  married  Emma,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Monsieur  de 
Solabis,  a  Norman  Knight,  and  by  her  was  fother  of  Sir  William 
FitzwiUiam,  who,  by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  John  Emley,  of  Emley,  and  Sprotiwrongh,  brovght 
those  estates  into  his  family. 

The  illustrious  famUy  of  Wentworth  is  also  of  Saxon  origio. 
WiUiam  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Straflbrd,  devised  the  ancient  estate 
of  theWentworths  to  his  nephew  the  Honourable  Thomas  Watson 
Wentworth,  third  son  of  Edward  Lord  Rockingliam  *.  He  vas 
grandfather  to  that   eminent  statesman  and  patriot,  the  late 

Marquis 

*  Drtke*0  £bor.  fol.  611.  where  are  seen  plates  o£  the  pionomentsof  the 
uacle  ind  nephew  in  York  Cathedral. 
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ItofMolRockiiigluiiii,  from  whom  Ihese  eiteles  d«Bc«iid«d  tothe 
;  BoUe  poMKMor,  Earl  FitzwiUiam. 


TIGKHILL, 

In  tlie  tooth  divisioii  of  the  Wapentake  of  StraiForth  and  Tick- 
hill,  liberty 'of  TiekhiU,  is  fonr  miles  west  from  Bawtry,  seven 
miles  nearly  sonth  from  Doneaster^  and  eleven  miles  west  from 
Rotherham.  .  The  market,  which  is  on  Friday,  is  now  almost 
totally  disnsed ;  bnt  here  is  an  annual  fair  on  the  2l8t  of  Augnst, 
ht  hones,  honied  cattle,  and  sheep.  This  town  is  situated  in 
a  vaUey,  watered  hy  a  hrook  of  pure  and  limpid  water,  and  lies 
in  a  straggling  finrm,  eovering  a  laige  space  of  ground.  Sui|ie  of 
the  houses  are  of  brick,  and  others  of  stone ;  n  few  of  them  are 
elegant ;  bnt  the  greatest  number  have  only  a  mean  appearance  *. 
The  obfects  the  most  worthy  of  attention  are  the  chnrch,  and 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle.  The  church  is  a  spacious 
and  handsome  structnre,  with  a  lofty  and  beautiful  tower;  and 
from  its  architecture  seems  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  lU. 

In  the  chancel  is  an  altar  tomb,  ornamented  on  the  sides  with 
large  qoatrefoils;  and  an  inscription,  in  barbarous  and  abbr^ 
▼iated  Latin,  on  a  brass  plate,  fixed  above  it  in  the  wall,  com- 
memorates the  name  of  William  Eastfield,  Seneschal  of  the 
Lordship  of  Holdemess,  and  of  the  honour  of  Tickhill,  who  died 
December  34,  A.  D.  1386.  The  church  also  contains  several 
tombs,  mural  monnments,  and  inscriptions,  commemorative  of  dif- 
ferent fiunilies  who  have  resided  in  this  neighbourhood  f. 

The  castle,  of  which  nothing  now  remains  but  the  lofty  mound 
on  which  the  keep  formerly  stood,  with  the  ditch  and  part  of 
the  walls  surrounding  tii^  fortress,  is  situated  on  the  sonth  sido 

3  II  4  of 

*  The  popuUtion  of  TickhtlJ,  in  1811,  wtt  stated  at  160S;  iucretfe  404 
lince  the  Ceiuus  of  ISOI. 

t  The  vicerage  in  the  gift  off.  F.  Foljambe,  £m|. 
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of'flietowtt.  An  imslent gmt»>iny  kfnkimg fcg  4aMdutm^ 
.  westeni  side,  is  the  most  cmrioiia  piii  of  Ae  niaK  Tiie  aDHlKn 
part  of  the  stracture^  ivith  modem  repairs  and  additioas^  is  the 
seat  of  the  Hoiiooiable  Frederick  Lumley.  A  great  part  of  the 
ground  within  the  walb  is  oonreited  into  gardens  and  shrabbcricL 

The  steep  declivity  of  the  mound  is  formed  into  winding  walks, 
leading  hy  a  gentle  ascent  to  the  sumudt.  Th^ie  w«tts  an 
finely  sliaded  with  pendent  wood,  and  displt^  from  vafifln^opea- 
ittg8»  a  deUghtfdl  view  of  the  gardena  and  tnww  bebw:  tha 
pbisp^cts  from  the  top  of  the  moaat  are  mgt^eMe,  bat  aotei* 
tdtaaive^  as  the  castle  and  town  are  aitnated  in  a  ^Mp  ^dlcy, 
bordered  on  every  side,  except  towardi  Iht  iMtHkr,  by  efevatal 
grotnds,  rising  at  a  short  distance.  Tb^  large  tftri  lafty  trees, 
which  skirt  tiie  surrennding  ditch  and  waH,  earitfibote  f6  gifs 
a  venerable  appearance  to  this  interaitiag  refic  of  fSbe  i&M 
ages. 

Of  the  ancient  history  of  this  tonn  and  ettlUa  refj  littfe  hu 
been  transmitted  to  posterity.  Some  anti^pttumi  aritica  nasgine 
the  name  to  be  derived  from  Tichel,  or  Tick^l,  wbich,  in  tbs 
Dntcb  langoage,  is  the  name  for  bnek,  and  from  tbeaoe  ibIh; 
that  the  castle  was  first  built  of  brick,  or  that  the  inbabilanti  of 
this  place  were  noted  for  brick-making.  Bat  tbia  appeals  ts 
be  only  a  vague  CDUJectare. 

It  is  indeed  very  probable,  that  for  a  considerable  tiase  after  te 
establishment  of  the  Saxons  in  this  country,  the  laogaages  «f 
Saxony,  the  Netherlands,  and  England,  ^ere  neariy  the  asms; 
and  tiie  opinion  is  supported  by  the  aothority  of  VMatigao,  ni 
others ;  but  it  does  not  seem  likely,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tick- 
bill  should,  in  those  early  ages,  have  been  famous  lor  brick-ask- 
ing, whilst  stone  abounds  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  also  a  fiM^t  wdl 
authenticated  in  history  that,  after  the  departure  of  the  RauMflt, 
the  art  of  making  brick  was  lost,  until  it  was  revived  at  Hull,  ia 
the  reign  of  Richard  11.  ot  nearly  about  that  time*.  No  reliasce 
aan,  therefore,  be  had  on  this  etymology  of  tbename  of  TicUuU; 

sad 

*  See  Article  Hull  in  tbif  work. 
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9at  te  liistory  of  t&e  l»#ii  pHor  to  ike  NoniiaB  Gon^ieil  m 
irfcoUy  wifcnown.  It  ap^eofs  to  hk\e  heeaa  ohe  <^  the  ibHy«iiiiMr 
aaaors  giveo  by  ihe  Oontfueror  to  Rdger  do  'Bwh,  who  raii<M 
at  tiie  ca8itfe>  and  w»i  probably  Ha  fouador.  The  acoonnt  givoQ 
of  thiB  place  by  Gamdeo  is  as  follows : 

^  Tickhitf,  an  ancieat  town,  and  fortified  witii  an  old  eaiille, 
which  ia  large,  birt  bwcly  surroonded  with  a  single  wall,  and  a 
fange  moimt^  with  a  round  tower  upon  the  top  of  it.  It  was  of 
^oeh.dignity  herelaliire,  that  aifthe  manors  heraabovta  appertais* 
iiq;  to  it  were  stiled  the  honoifr  of  Tiekhffl.  In  tiie  reign  of 
Henry  I.  it  was  held  by  Boger  ftnrii  *;^  but  allei*waids  King 
SUphen  made  the  Earls  of  Bwe  (or  En)  in  Normandy^  Lords  of 
it  Next  King  Richard  I.  gare  it  to  his  brother  John.  In  the 
barons'  war,  Robert  de  Vipont  took  and  detained  it  till  Henry  III. 
delivered  to  him  the  castle  of  Carlisle  and  that  county,  tipon  con* 
dition  that  he  woaM  realere  it  to  the  Earl  of  En.  Bat  nj^n  the 
King  of  Prance's  refusal  to  restore  the  English  to  Ihe  estates 
they  had  in  Prance,  the  king  dispossessed  him  again,  John, 
Earl  of  En,  still  demanding  restitution  of  it  from  King  Edward  L 
in  right  of  Alice,  his  great  grandmother.  Lastly,  Richard  IL 
king  of  England,  gave  it  to  Jehu  of  Gannt,  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
And  from  him  it  passed  to  the  crewn  by  the  succession  of  Henry 
IV.  t" 

The  high  artificial  monnt,  with  the  round  keep  on  the  top, 
covering  nearly  its  whole  surface,  and  greatly  resembling  Clif* 
ford's  tower  at  York,  were  the  characteristic  parts  of  Tickhill 
castle,  which,  in  the  year  1644,  was  regarded  as  a  tery  strong 
fortress,  and  garrisoned  by  the  king's  troops.  After  the  batUe 
of  Marston  Moc^,  and  the  surrender  of  York  to  the  Parliament's 

forces, 

•  It  it  net  oerUin  whether  this  was  the  seme  Boger  de  Buslij  who  eccom<» 
penied  the  Coiiquerur  into  England,  and  was  rewarded  with  these  manors,  ot 
his  son.  But  he  appears  to  hare  hecn  dispossessed  for  siding  with  the  em- 
press Maod  against  Stephen.  If  it  was  the  father  he  moit  hare  been  much 
advanoed  in  years. 

t  Caoid.  fol.  707.    Gibson's  Sd. 
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teees,  the  Earl  of  Manehester  sent  Colonel  LtlimrD  to  reduce  lEif 
eMtle^  the  garrison  of  which,  thongh  ftor  from  being  nmwrou,  or 
enficiently  provided  with  artillery  and  anunonition  for  amtamng 
a  siege,  was  extremely  oppressive  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sor* 
rounding  country. 

After  a  siege  of  two  days^  the  goyemor.  Major  Monktoo^  d^ 
sired  a  pariey,  and  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  only  eighty 
mnsfneteers,  and  sixty  horse»  surrendered  themsdves  priaonerB  of 
war.  TiMre  was  only  one  piece  of  cannon  moonted  in  the  cssde: 
there  were  also  found  100  muskets,  and  some  powder  and  matdu 
As  the  royalists  hero  in  garrison  had  plundered  all  the  covatiy 
around,  they  were  better  supplied  with  provisions  than  with  mili* 
tary  stores:  there  -tete  ibnnd  above  100  quarters  of  ooni,  mssy 
barrels  of  salt  butter,  and  great  store  of  <4>eeso,  and  powdend 
beef,  besides  live  cattle  and  sheep. 

On  the  lath  of  April,  164^  the  PiurliaasBnt  i»aod  an  order 
commanding  that  this  castle,  with  several  othen^  should  be  dis« 
mantled>  and  rendered  untenable.  The  ciicnlar  keep  was  in  osn- 
sequence  demolished ;  but  the  foundations  may  stilL  be  traced  by 
opening  the  ground. 

.  The  environs  of  TickhiH  are  pleasant,  and  in  most  parts  far- 
tile.  The  vale  which  extends  north  and  south  from  the  town, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  rising  grounds  on  each  side,  produce 
abundant  crops  of  com ;  but  the  wheat  is  very  liable  to  the  mil- 
dew, for  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  cause.  A  little  to  the 
west  of  the  town,  in  a  deep  valley,  are  seen  the  ruina  of  an  an- 
eient  priory  of  Augnstines,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  * 


SANDBEOK. 

The  beantifiil  seat  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Scsr- 
brough,  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  south-west  from  Ticfcbill. 
This  elegant  mansion,  which  was  built  by  the  late  earl  about 

thiity- 

*  fiorton^s  Monast.  fol.  57. 
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ttirtf^iglit  years  sgo,  of  Roohe  Abbey  stone,  is  betb  a  magni- 
fieent  and  eommodions  residence.  The  south  firont  is  in  the  pure 
style  of  Grecian  architecture ;  and  the  interior  corresponds  with 
the  exterior  in  elegance.  The  great  room,  or  saloon,  sixty  feet 
in  length  by  twenty-two  feet  in  breadth,  is  ornamented  with  a 
superb  chimney-piece,  works  in  verd  antique  basso  relievos  in 
the  frieze,  and  the  cornice  supported  by  figures.  All  the  oma* 
ments  of  this  room  are  executed  with  great  lightness  and  ele- 
gance. The  different  offices,  outbuildings,  iarm-houBe,  and  gar- 
dens, are  well  planned,  and  perfectly  calculated  for  couTenienoe 
and  comfort. 

This  superb  mansion  being  situated  in  a  valley,  and  surround- 
ed by  high  grounds  and  plantations,  cannot  be  seen  at  any  great 
distance;  nor  does  it  command  any  extensive  prospects.  The 
scenery  around  it^,  however,  is  beautiful.  It  stands  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  a  noble  park,  adorned  with  lofty  trees,  and  well 
stocked  with  deer.  Vistas  are  cut  through  the  park  to  the  west- 
ward, and  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  these  tlie  spire  of  Langhton 
church  appearing  in  the  distance  forms  a  fine  terminus  *.  In  the 
south  firont  is  an  extensive  lake,  stretching  towards  the  east  and 
the  west;  and  a  number  of  swans  and  other  aquatic  fowl  gliding 
along  its  surface,  hovering  over  its  waters,  or  sporting  on  its 
margin,  give  additional  beauty  to  the  sequestered  and  tranquil 
scene.  This  fine  piece  of  water  is  surrounded  with  beautiful 
plantations,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  trees,  and  fin^quented 
by  various  kinds  of  birds.  And  gravel  walks  winding  in  various 
directions  through  these  groves  render  them  more  delightful 

ROCHE  ABBEV. 

This  venerable  ruin  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the  western 
extremity  of  Sandbeck  park.    The  site  is  in  a  deep  and  narrow 

vale. 

•  Withia  the  iMt  two  or  three  years  ft  considerable  nnmber  of  trees  have 
been  cal^own  in  this  park. 
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fidew  The  stoae  of  wbick  iM/k  menMeity  ynm  bmU  wu  iB%m^ 
•f  llHsYAnoiis  qimrfy  m  Uii*  place,  wmI  it  irsU  kiiovs  by  Um  91M 
U  Rocbe  Abbey  6totie>  whidi  in  winMBCM  tmd  iifitmtm  «f  tte^ 
tfnr6  M  Bot  eqlmlkd  by  aify  other  kind  of  freeAoiw  in  Um  kiigw 
dom*.  One  Btiie  of  the  mt*  of  Uie  oinircl^  wirier  Ihirmddls 
toWer,  aiid  some  odd  wfdtca,  are  all  thai  reaiM  ttikm  ^ottvUe 
atrvoture,  excepi  a  feir  tihall  fregiiieiils  whteh  at«  aeatiaiad  W  i 
considerable  diortaHc^  arouBi;  a  great  part  bamg  fiuiA  tine  W 
tiaw  been  carried  away  for  diflTerlait,  parpoaea.  BUC  the  voble  pro- 
prietor^ the  late  Earl  of  Searbrodg^»  took  <krt  t#  pNaerve  whil 
remaiued,  and  Mr.  Brown,  the  celebrated  landscape  g$fimtf,tu 
eaiployed  by  hi9  lordtlnp  to  give  to  the  aceaery  all  the  cnbdUiyh 
neat  l^at  a  fiae  liriBte  oaiad  a«|;gtat.  This  apat  f  oif  jJiily  pi»^ 
sentb  a  ttKMi  bixaiiant  and  iaaciitaliag  koiaeay^.  .TteiMk 
•f  thfe  Triley  in  wbich  the  nmis  fir,e  aitavltd  is  ftwaiJ.Mtlfc 
kfci^  J&om  which  ti  lAmili  ati^eaai  |)as9^  to  Ute.kft;  aiiii(^ttll 
a  cUuop  of  treea,  watiag  their  Waaehaa,  ionna  a  Ske^Ht^t^miA 
QitChe  right  a  point  of  land»  coTered  wiCi  treta^  i 
the  hike,  h^ond  which  a  dialaht  wood»  tad  tl|e  tffm  1 
ehfardi  rising  above  H  in  proad  pre-ei*i«eiices^  baooaiejiialrtavliM 
a  tearmnitw  as  can  decomte  a  rami  prospect. 

PictoreBqae  beanty,  however,  greatly  de^nds 
taste;  and  here  the  artist  btti  beea  aeettdd  of  t 


fatter  of  the  scenes  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  iviipin,  wln^  Itt 
aervations  on  pictares^ae  beauty,  speaking  of  this  apo^' 
ia  a  Tery  beautifitl  aeene ;  but  I  fear  it  ia  too  magnifii ' 
artifictHlan  appendage,  to  be  in  uniaan  vrith  the 
A  min  should  be  surrounded  by  neglect,  solitude,  and 
agreeably  to  these  imag^  in  Isaiah. «-—"  It  shall 
habited,  thorns  shall  grow  up  in  its  palaces,  the 
the  bittern  shall  possess  it;  the  raven  shall  dwell  theii^^ 
be  an  habitation  for  dragons,  and  a  court  Isr  owkk 


*  It  is  greatly  in  use  for  toonb^ttones  and  architeotaral  draiWSlMC- 
stone,  howevetf  tbovgh  beautiful,  is  not  very  durable. 
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tiMH  07  U  Im  Mkw$  iWfiCMMlH^wl  bIwM  And  herself  a  pbee 
•r^eit''    ItmMri'hettdnitMltMMieMifliafes 

"  H^'drasj  gorgons^  and  Chwiriis  diit," 

MlLTOlV. 

Bay  well  correfipond  widi  \b»  id«a^f  a  niui ;  bat  perhaps  few  mho 
▼isit  Roche  Abbey  would  choose  to  relinquish  the  delights  of  its 
Tomaatic  and  b^ivatifid  scsoei y  |pr  all  (he  oomoianto^  bittsros,  s»» 
Tens,  drsgon^,  saiyis,  and  sciresch-«wK  that  ^je  bo  math  pa« 
etiqal  beauty  to  the  dissi^ptistns  ^f  the  Usbsew  psophet  Isdoei 
this  enchanUng  spot  still  retoAos  enough  of  te  original  nhnraotnr 
to  delight  the  adwims  of  the  subline  as  well  as  the  isven  4if  Ihe 
faeaatifiil.  The  ruins  inters^ixed  wiUi  tvees^  the  skpkig  hills,  tmi 
wooded  dtfik,  Ihecsscades,  and  the  lengthening  lake,  eompoae  a 
pictore  inexpressibly  charming,  ei^eeiaUy  when  viewed  with  Abn 
lights  and  shades  which  it  roceives  from  a  westetn  sua ;  ani 
the  rednse  situatioi;^  where  silenoe  in  interropted  «nly  by  Ibe 
notes  of  the  featheved  songsters,  and  the  snnnurs  of  a  lini|«i 
stream,  gives  a  solemnity  to  the  scene,  extr^nely  well  adapted  ta 
inspire  reverence,  and  excite  contemplation. 

This  monastery,  which  belofiged  to  the  Cistercian  order,  was 
founded  about  A.  D.  1 147,  the  12th  of  King  Stephen*  ''  In  that 
year,  Jnly  80,  'Riohard  de  BniUi  gyanled  to  God  and  8t  Mary, 
and  to  the  monks  of  Rape,  all  his  wood  along  the  niddlo  wsi(y 
between  Eilrictorp,  as  ftr  as  Lounetaeit,  and  .so  to  the  waler^ 
which  is  the  boundary  (diorsa)  between  MaMeby  and  Heton,  with 
other  lands,  &c.  on  condition  thsit  they  should  build  an  abbey 
there,  on  what  side  of  the  water  they  pleased.  And  Richard 
de  Buisby,  who  owned  the  lands  on  one  side  of  Ibe  water,  and 
Richard,  ^an  of  Turgis,  those  on  the  other,  agreed  that,  on  whidk 
of  their  side  of  the  water  the  monks  should  choose  to  build  their 
abbey,  they  should  be  joint  founders  of  it*/'  It  may  here 
be  observed  to  the  honour  of  the  Cistercians,  that  they  surpassed 

most 

*  Burton^  Silonsstioon  EborAceDfli  fol.  Slf . 
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;  cf  the  other  orden  in  the  liberality  aod  taste  irhich  they  dis- 
played in  the  magnificeiiee  of  their  eieetioaay  of  which  the  ahbeys 
of  Foontaiiia,  Rivaiilx^  and  aeferal  others,  aa  welt  aa  thia  of  Roche, 
may  be  adduced  as  instances^ 


WALDIN6  WELL^ 


of  Sir  ThoBMM  White,  Bart,  is  abont  five  miles  neatly 
south  firan  Tickhill.  The  hovse  is  a  handsome  modem  stnicliire» 
situated  in  a  well  wooded  park  of  considerable  extent,  and  is 
aomewhat  remarkable  for  atanding  on  the  line  of  contact  between 
Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  a  small  brook  or  riTolet,  which 
rons  under  a  part  of  the  out  buildings,  forming  the  boundiry 
between  the  two  counties.  In  the  park  was  a  priory  of  nuns, 
called  St.  Mary  in  the  Park,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
founded  by  Ralph  de  Cheurolcourt  :*  but  the  original  charter  of 
its  foundation  haa  no  dale.f  Thia  religious  house  appears  to 
have  stood  within  the  limits  of  Nottinghamshire. 


BAWTRY, 

a  small  market-town,  four  miles  east  from  Tickhill,  and  Bine 
miles  south-east  from  Doncaster,  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  Yorl:- 
shire,  a  few  of  the  houses  standing  in  Nottinghamshire.  The  town 
is  small,  but  handsome,  and  well  built ;  the  stteet  through  which  liei 
the  great  north  road  from  Londim  to  York  is  remarkably  broad, 
and  containa  several  elegant  houses.  The  upper  part  of  this 
street  is  the  market-place,  in  which  are  very  good  shambles.  Tlit 
market  was  formerly  held  on  Wednesday,  but  has  lately  been 
changed  to  Thursday.    Here  are  two  annual  foirs,  one  on  Thius- 

day 

•  Monatt.  Ang.  Vol.  I.  p.  50«. 

t  Sir  Tliomai  White,  of  Waldingwells,  Bart,  lytf  hi  his  pOMmitw  thil 
graut,  and  serertl  other  MSS.  islating  t^'thii  hooM. 
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day  in  WhiUuii-'week ;  Ihe  otber  od  •Id  If  iitinQM»4ay :  and  at 
theM  ooDBidenble  nnmbers  of  haniH,  kmrmed  cattle,  piga»  &e.  ava 
aoU.  Theratunaof  theOflH«aari81l8talethepop«l«tfofiof 
Bawtry  at  918,  being  m  iaereaae  of  120  in  the  yteceding  tea 
yeara*  The  town  ataada  on  the  aide  of  an  eminence^  i^>^ 
aloping  tawarda  tfie  north  and  the  eaat  down  to  the  river  Idle« 
whieh  ia  navigaUe  hither  for  amall  craft.  On  the  weatem  aide  of 
the  town,  the  groond  ia  elevated  and  pleasant ;  bnt  the  marahea 
canttgoooa  to  the  river,  on  the  eaatem  aUe,  aie  anbject  to  fre* 
^nent  innndationa. 

The  object  moat  worthy  of  attention  aft  Bawtry,  ia  the  elegant 
nanaion  of  the  Dowager  Viaconnteaa  Galway.  Thb  edifice  ia 
bnilt  of  brick,  and  has  an  extenaive  and  handaome  front  towarda 
tiie  aonth.  It  ia  pleaaaatly  aitnaled  at  the  aonthem  extremity  of 
the  town,  on  the  went  aide  of  the  great  north  road,  and  woold 
Buke  a  noble  appearance,  did  not  a  high  brick  wall  almost  ae- 
dnde  it  from  public  view.  The  pleasure  grounda  on  the  aonth 
and  weat  aidea  of  the  houae  are  agreeably  variegated,  and  inteiw 
aperaed  with  groves  and  plantations,  all  kept  in  excellent  condi- 
tion ;  and  in  a  beautiM  little  area,  aurronnded  with  ahruba,  ia  mtt 
elegant  menagerie,  stocked  with  Chinese  pheaaanta,  and  other 
rare  and  cnrioaa  birds. 

At  the  distance  of  one  mile  southward  fipom  Bawtry,  and  dose 
on  the  east  side  of  the  great  north  road,  ia  the  village  of  Scrooby, 
remaikable  for  having  formerly  had  a  palace  belonging  to  tfie 
aivhbishops  of  York,  who  are  at  present  lords  of  the  manor. 
Scrooby  is  said  to  have  been  a  fovourite  hunting  seat  of  Archbi- 
nfaop  Savage  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  In  the  next  reign  it 
waa  occaaiondly  the  residence  of  Cardinal  Wolaey.  It  also  ap- 
pears, that,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Archbishop  Sandys 
had  sometimes  resided  here,  aa  one  of  hia  daughters  is  interred  in 
the  chancel  of  the  church. 

The  palace  stood  in  a  very  low  and  damp  situation,  dose  to 
the  confluence  of  the  small  river  Ry  ton  with  the  Idle.  The  large 
gateway  and  porter'a  lodge  were  taken  down  towards  the  end  of 

the 
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tbe  iMt  ceolory ;  and  ^e  only  r^mainiog  parl4>f  IUb  aneieBlp- 
laee  is  ooiiT^rted  into  a  ft^m-bouse. 

A  little  to  tlie  nortfa-wert  of  Bairtry,  and  nol  ftr  from  a<n 
eaUod  Marlon,  are  somo  ridges,  sap  posed  to  be  th$  vestiges  «f 
aa  eaoaapraeat ;  liiit  neither  history  nor  timditton  Ihrow  any  4igU 
OB  the  sabjoet  It  has,  indeed,  been  said,  that  a  battle  w»i 
Ibttglil  between  the  Britons  and  Romans  at  Ansletfield,  a  viMsgt 
siioot  a  mile  to  thenorth-east  of  Bawtry ;  bat  the  fiict  is  aotmes- 
taoned  by  any  oredilable  hialorian.* 


nNNINGLEY  PARK, 

a  seat  of  John  Harvey,  of  Ickwellbury,  in  Bedfordohire,  Esq.  k 
in  ihe  parish  of  AnsterfieM,  and  aboot  three  miles  to  the  mNrth  of 
Bawtry.  The -house,  whieh  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  mii^ 
ffoand,  in  a  fine  sporting  oqnntry,  is  at  present  let  to  Leonard 
CfaiMers,  Esq.  Mr.  Harvey,  the  proprietor,  and  loid  of  the 
manor,  has  lately  erected,  in  the  centre  of  the  adjacent  wood,  t 
very  cnrions  and  elegant  cottage,  at  which  he  occasionally  residei 
witii  his  frmity,  especially  in  the  shooting  season,  f  The  plaoe, 
indeed,  is  extremely  well  calculated  for  a  -sporting  residence,  u 
game  abounds  in  the  country.  It  stands  near  a  spring  of  exoelknt 
•water,  with  a  natural  lawn  in  the  front ;  and  several  bushy  glades, 
running  in  various  directions  into  the  wood,  give  to  this  retreat 
an  air  of  romantic  seclusion.  In  the  winter  season  especiallfi 
when  blustering  storms  are  roaring  around,  the  solemn  stillnem  of 
the  scene  amidst  i^lterbg  trees  excites  pleasing  ideas  of  tran- 
quillity and  comfort. 

DON. 

*  Several  ancient  wempont,  and  other  indtcationt  of  a  billies  wwalbaDd 
in  tbe  groanda  a^ieceot  to  Asaterfield  at  tbe  iiidon?e  in  tbe  last  oentof^. 

fTbe  village  of  Finningley  is  tn.Nottingbaaishire;  bot  tbe  hoass^  >a^ 
part  of  tbe  park,  with  Mr.  Hanrej^'s  cottage,  are  m  Yorkshire.  Nesr  Bfr. 
Harvcjf's  mansion  wu  foand  some  years  ago  the  head  of  a  Bomon  spssr, 
and  other  curiosities. 
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DONCASTER 

ia  a  fine  maiket-town,  in  the  south  division  of  the  wapentake  of 
Strafforth  and  Tickhill,  seven  miles  nearly  nortli  from  Tickhill^ 
nine  miles  north-west  from  Bawtry,  twelve  miles  north-east  of 
Rotherham,  and  twelve  miles  south-west  from  Thome.  This 
town  14  {pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  hank  of  the  Don,  on  a 
narrow* iMge  of  land  running  l)etween  that  river  on  the  north, 
and  a  ran^of  marshes  called  Potteric  Car»  on  the  south.  It  is 
on  the  great  north  road,  and  is  one  of  the  genteelest  towns  between 
Lofkdon  and  Edinburgh.  The  entrance  fix>m  Bawtry  is  magnifi- 
cat :  at  first  the  race-ground,  inclosed  by  a  beautiful  railing,  the 
grand  stand,  &  superb  boarding-school  for  young  ladies,  and  a 
1^1^  and  lofty  house  lately  built  by  J.  H.  Maw,  Esq.  all  at  once 
nieet  the  eye;  and  afterwards  the  fine  obelisk  called  Hall  Cross, 
presents  itself  to  the  view,  together  with  a  range  of  most  elegant 
hoooes.  The  High-street,  with  Hall-gate,  French-gate,  and 
Marsh-gate,  extends  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  from  the  Hall- 
cross  on  the  south-east,  to  the  Mill-bridge  on  the  north-west;* 
and  from  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  town,,  to  the  west  end 
of  St  Sepulchre's  gate  in  the  road  to  Rotherham  and  Sheffield, 
the  distanee  exceeds  half  a  mile.f  On  the  eastern  aide  of  St 
Sepulchre's  gate  several  new  streets  have  been  lately  laid  oat; 
and  many  commodious  and  handsome  houses  are  already  boilt  iv^ 
'  that  quarter!  The  town  is  in  general  well  built,  except  towards 
the  south-western  extremity  of  St  Sepulchre's-gate,  Marsh-gate, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Don,  and  that  part  which  lies  between  the 
corn-market  and  t)ie  river. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  parish  church,  dedicated 
to  St  George ;  the  mansion-house,  the  town-hall,  and  the  thea- 
tre.   The  church  of  St  George  stands  on  the  site*  of  an  ancient 

Vol.  XVI.  3 1  castle 

*  HalJ-g»te,.  Higb-street,  French*gste,  and  Af ftnhgste,  form  one cooti- 
nuoM  line,  the  oortb  road  )iMsuig  through  the  length, 
t  Camden;  fo).  "407,  Cibion't  edition. 
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castle  near  the  banks  of  the  Don.*  The  time  of  its  erection  is 
difficult  to  ascertain ;  but 'it  appcfors  verjr  evident  from  the  ardu- 
tecture,  and  the  joinings  of  the  stone-work,  that  difierent  parts 
of  it  have  been  built  at  different  periods.  Some  years  a^,  mhat 
this  church  underwent  a  repair,  a  stone,  bearing  the  date  ]07l, 
was  taken  out  of  the  wall  at  tiie  east  end.  FVom  tliis  eireus^ 
stance  Dr.  Miller  conjectures,  wHh  great  probability,  that  tkii 
part  was  built  in  the  fifth  year  of  William  the  Conqueror,  ni 
that  $t  was  probably  only  a  chapel  to  the  ok!  castle.f  The  pre- 
sent elegant  tower  is  evidently  of  a  much  later  period,  and  aeemii 
by  its  architecture,  to  have  been  built  in  the  reiga  of  Hesry  III 
Its  height  is  141  feet ;  the  height  of  the  church  is  78  feet;  tk 
length  154  ^t;  and  the  breadth  68  feet.  The  chief  relic  «f 
antiquity  which  it  contains,  is  a  Saxon  font,  which  is  still  aied 
for  the  pdrpose  of  baptism.  It  is  of  a  hard  sort  of  freestone ;  ui 
from  it^  date,  1061,  now  obliterated,  it  appears  to  have  hern 
made  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  five  years  belbre  the 
Normsn  Conquest.  This  church  has  eight  bells,  an  exceUeit 
organ,  and  a  library,  containing  a  good  colleetion  of  books  os 
theology,'  history,  and  genera!  literature,  among  which  are  muf 
of  the  classical  authdrs  and  primitive  Others.  { 

The  advowson  of  this  church  was  granted  to  St  Mary's  Attej 
at  York,  by  Nigel  Fossard,  the  feudal  lord  of  Doncaster,  A.  D. 
liOCy;  aiid  was  for  above  200  years,  a  rectory  of  two  medieties, 
servdP-  bytwo  resident  rectors,  appointed  by  the  abbey.  In  tbe 
year  f  30;),-  Archbishop  Corbridge  appropriated  it  to  the  abbey  » 
a  perpetual  vicarage.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  it  U 
to  the  Crowtf ;  and  in  1544  was  given  to  Archbishop  Holgate, 
with  many  other  monastic  impiopriations,  as  some  kind  <tf  cooh 

pensation 

*  Fm!  a  partica]»r  Acsosnt  of  the  Hall  Ct^n,  and  its  ancient  inscnptiav 
«e«  j^i^Ier's  History  of  Doncaster,  pk  31,  Ice.  '    t  Ibid.  p.  7 1  and  7S. 

t  For  the  particulars  of  the  foundation  of  the  library,  and  a  catalogue  of  tke 

books,  seo  Miller's  Ukt^y  of  Pono«MiBr,  p.  93,  &e.  102.    Tbe  dwieb7«* 

is  of  late  gif  ally  enlarged  on  ifae  ve^  8ide>  by  which  tbe  dcftet  i»x 

•f  which  Dr.  Miller  coropiaios.    P.  107. 
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pensaiioti  for  IheTaloaMe  manors  wliick  be  alienated  from  ^  At 
archiepUcopal  see  to  tbe'kitig.^  No  tithes,  no  glebes  nor  Easter- 
oflfevings,  are  annexed  to  the  f  icarag^  of  Donoaster,  of  ^hioh  the 
stipend  is  only  661.  while  the  rectory,  at  present  the  property  of 
Miss  Sharp,  a  descendant  of  Dr.  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  is 
worth  from  lOOOl.  to  l^CXA  per  annum.f 

The  other  places  of  public  worship  in  Doncaster,  are  the 
Hresbyterian  chapel,  the  Methodist  chapel,  a  meeting-house  for 
the  Society  of  Friendii,  and  the  Independents*  chapel,  which  is 
sHnatecT  on  the  nbrth  side  of  Hall-gate,  and  is  an  el^^t  strnc- 
tore  {.  This  town  has  dso  an  hospital,  erected  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Ellis,  in  the  di&th  year  of  Qoeea  Elizabeth,  for  the  maintenance 
of  six  decayed  boose-keepers  of  good  repntatiou.  Here  is  also  a 
public  Dispensary,  estaMished  in  1792,  fer  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering advice  and  medicines  gratutfously  to  poor  persons, 
without  any  regard  to  their  places  of  residence.  The  building 
was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation,  who  also  sub- 
scribe 100  guineas  aminally  to  the  support  of  this  charitable 
institution,  which  depends  solely  on  donations  and  annuri  sub- 
scriptions, and  is  under  excellent  regulations.  Here  is  also  a 
workhouse  for  the  employment  and  maii^tenance  of  the  poor, 
Snnday  schools,  a  well  regulated  school  of  industry,  sick 'clubs, 
and  other  beneficial  institutions. 

The  mansion-house,  which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
is  a  magnificent  structure.  The  foundation  was  laid  in  the  year 
1744;  and  the  expense  of  the  building,  which  amounted  to  80001. 
was  defrayed  by  the  Corporation.  In  the  year  1800,  the  stone- 
work being  much  decayed,  it  underwent  a  thorough  repair,  and 
the  edifice  also  was  raised. 

The  town-hall  was  repaired  and  beautified  in  the  year  17S4. 

312  Here 

*  For  these  alienations,  kc.  see  Drake't  Eboncam,  fi»L  45S.  Tb«  msDots 
alienated  bj  him  amounted  to  lixty-stven  in  number. 

t  Miller's  History  of  Doncaster,  p.  87. 

I  A  mectios-hooie  wm,  a  few  weekt  s^,  opened  for  tb«  followsrf  of  Jo- 
hanna 9ootbcote. 
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Here  the  chief  bBsinesa  of  the  Corporation  is  traoaaoted,  aa4 
their  records  kept.  Here  is  also' held  the  court  af  requeato  for 
the  recovery  of  amall  debts.  The  justices  of  the  peace  meet 
here  generally  every  Saturday  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
neighbonriog  district  In  the  lower  apartments  of  the  tovn-hall 
is  the  free^grammar^schooL*  Here  is  likewise  a  oommodioua 
theatre. 

Not  &r  from  the  middle  of  the  town  the  markets  axe  held  ia 
spacioas^  bnt  somewhat  irregular,  areas.  The  shambles,  boiH  by 
the  Corporation  in  the  year  1756,  are  eovered  with  a  alated  roof, 
and  supported  by  a  colonade  of  twenty-fiMir  pillars.  The  bat- 
ter-cross, which  was  at  the  same  time  erected  by  the  Corpora* 
tion,  is  a  building  of  an  octagonal  form,  supported  by  pilltn, 
and  entered  on  every  aide  by  an  ascent  of  several  steps.  A  little 
more  to  the  east  is  a  large  square  called  the  Magdalenes,  where 
the  fish-market  is  held,  and  the  gardeners  stand  with  their  vege- 
tables, and  the  dealers  in*  pottery  with  their  wares.  The  com* 
market  is  held  in  a  spacious  area  a  little  fiuther  to  the  north ;  and 
there  are  few  markets  in  the  county  in  which  is  sold  a  greater 
quantity  of  grain.  In  general  the  markets  in  Doncaster  are  as 
well  supplied  as  most  in  Uie  kingdom.  There  are  also  two  annual 
fairs,  one  on  the  ^h  of  April,  the  other  en  the  «Hh  of  Angosl,  for 
horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  coarse  woollen  cloth ;  and  wool 
markets  on  several  Saturdays  after  the  time  of  sheep-shearing. 
Here  is  also  a  statute  fair  for  the  hiring  of  servaotB,  which  is  ge- 
nerally held  on  the  first  or  second  week  in  November. 

The  Corporation  of  Doncaster  consists  of  a  mayor,  a  recorder, 
a  town  clerk,  twelve  aldermen,  and  twenty  four  common-council- 
mcn :  the  three  eldest  aldermen  are  invested  with  the  authority 
of  justices  of  the  peace.  The  first  charter  was  granted  by  king 
HiclHurd  I.  and  was  confirmed,  and  others  granted  by  many  of  his 
successors  till  the  year  1662,  when  tfaey  petitioned  James  I.  for 
leave  to  sorreuder  their  charters,  iu  order  to  avoid  the  protraction 

of 

*  Tbe  Corporation  have  also  csUibliah«JI  bii  English  kIiooI,  tnd  eudovei^'' 
with  1001.  per  annam. 
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of  a  tedious  law-suit  in  which  they  were  involyed  with  Ralph 
fialreo,  of  Newbiggen,  Esq.  who  laid  claim  to  all  their  manors 
and  possessions^  as  a  descendant  from  Peter  de  Mauley,  formerly 
Lord  of  Doncasto*.  This  dispute  was  at  length  compromised ; 
and  the  said  Ralph  Salt  en,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  sum  of 
noney,  resigned  all  his  claims  to  the  litigated  property.'* 

Charles  II.  granted  to  the  Corporation  a  new  royal  charter. 
His  snccessor,  James  II.  also  granted  them  a  charter  in  the  first, 
and  another  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign. 

The  Corporation  of  Doncaster  possesses  a  revenue  of  about 
700M;  per  annam,  which  is  liberally  expended  for  the  comfort 
and  endament  of  the  inhabitants.f  The  elegant  structures 
erected  at  their  expense  for  public  business,  or  public  amuse- 
ments ;  their  liberal  contributionB  to  charitable  institutions,  and 
towards  tlie  relief  of  indiTidual  distress ;  their  laudable  encou- 
ragement of  e?ery  kind  of  merit ;  and  the  gift  of  lOOOl.  in  the 
year  1798  towards  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  and  the  support  of 
the  honour  of  the  country,  shew  that  the  munificence  of  the  Cor- 
poratioB  corresponds  with  their  ample  revenue. 

Iloncaster  ha»  never  been  a  trading  town :  some  attempts  bare 
of  late  years  been  made  to  establish  various  manufactures,  but 
without  success.  An  ingenious  mechanical  invention  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Pasmore,  of  this  town>  however,  promises  a  more  bene- 
ficial result.  That  gentleman  obtained,  in  the  year  1803,  a  pa- 
tent for  a  machine  for  cutting  straw,  to  which  is  attached  a  mill 
to  split  beans,  to  grind  barley  and  malt,  and  to  crush  oats.  These 
madiines  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be  used  either  toge- 
tlier,  or  sepanrtely.  Mr.  Pasmore's  invention  soon  met  with  ge- 
neral approbation,  his  machines  being  found  superior  to  any  other 
that  had  been  constructed  for  tliese  purposes.  The  manufactory 
of  Uiese  machines  is  now  carried  on  with  great  success,  under  the 
firm  of  Pasmore,  Sinkinson,  Pearson,  and  Co.     Great  numbers  of 

313  tliem 

•  limier'fl  Uhtory  of  Doocaster,  p.  139. 

t  When  Dr.  Miller  wrote  hii  liistory.  the  reTenucs  of  the  Corporation  were 
6  iOO).  per  annan.   At  present  they  ore  iniproted  to  about  70001.  per  anooni^ 
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thmaareTeiMl€d4Q«np»sU<»f  the  ktaigdiu^  aa  they  kigU  to  bt 
geoerelly  used  by  the  best  mtnagers  ef  iaijes,  aa4  the  meit  slul* 
fid  keepers  of  horses  and  eaUle. 

As  Donoester  is  eota  plaee  of  trade,  the  shspkeepcrs,  ioo* 
keepen,  meehaaics,  &c*  depend  fpr  support  ehiefly  on  Ae  Corr 
poratiooj  the  <^iilent  families  in  the  tovn  and  neighheai^Qod^  oa 
Iravellera,  and  on  the  great  nomhers  of  conntry  people  who  fre- 
qaent  the  marketa.  The  inhabitants,  howeFor,  ei^y  many  ad- 
vantages  rarely  to  be  met  vith  in  other  places.  Here  are  oo 
assessments  to  be  paid  for  lighting  or  paying  the  streeto,  the 
expense  of  which  is  defrayed  by  the  Corporation :  no  constaUe's 
assessment  is  levied ;  the  poor  and  highway  taxes  are  small  in 
comparison  with  those  of  many  other  towns.  Coals  are  at  a  no- 
deiate  price,  and  the  irages  of  serrants  are  low ;  and  the  town  ii 
snpplied  with  river  water  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  Coipoa« 
tion.  Undm:  these  circnmstances  the  pcfolation  is  rapidly  in- 
ereasiag.  In  the  year  1801,  the  namber  at  inhabitants  was  6697 : 
in  1811  they  amounted  to  699^  being  an  increase  of  1339,  or 
more  than  one  fifth,  in  the  space  of  ten  years.  The  annaal  ralie 
of  mortality  during  that  period  appears,  on  the  moat  exact  caka- 
klion,  to  have  been  only  one  in  44{,  a  proportion  that  indicates 
a  considerable  degree  of  salubrity  ."i^  From  the  retarpn  of  the  Ces- 
saa  of  1811,  it  may  be  obaerved  that  theipe  are  very  lew  tovas  is 
which  so  great  a  propertion  of  the  inhabitants  pessestf  ind^endest 
fortunes.  Of  1467,  the  whole  numb^  of  families,  173  are  esi* 
ployed  in  husbandry,  833  in  trade,  and  $51  lire  without  employ* 
ment  Dr.  Miller  very  justly  ohsenres,  that  "  From  the  beauty 
of  the  town,  the  sakibrity  of  ^ the  air,  the  goodness  of  the  rosdSi 
the  delightful  promettades,  and  firom  the  other  advantages  abof  e- 
mentioned,  Doncaster  may  perhaps  vie  with  any  town  in  the 
kingdom,  aa  a  most  desirable  residence  not  only  lor  the  afflucfit, 

bat 

*  This  calculation  ii  made  hy  dividing  €9\6,  the  toedium  popolaiioo  be- 
tween tlie  yean  1801  and  181 1,  by  U2,  the  average  number  of  deatfas  p«r 
anau 
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%9X  nMre  pariiail«rly  for  peneM  of  small  fertuse/'*  IVom  thest^ 
Md  other  cMSMleratioin^  Doootaltr  1mm  bacoae  fattoit  te  ili 
««niiMurj|B8  of  edaoation.  Tkrare  aM  ii«W  in  thetowa  no  fcwM 
Ihin  oleven  large  boarding-sefaoola  for^yoafeh^f  bothiKKea,  be* 
ai<le8  some  others  of  iess  ndte.  Two  g^otlemea,  boih  nativiS 
of  fVanoe,  are  coostsntly  employedl  in  teaching  the  Fraoch  lan« 
giiage :  master.^  oi  approved  abilities  in  drawings  maaic,  danciiig, 
&c.  attend  at  these  academies :  all  adYantages^  indeed,  are  item* 
hined  in  forming  a  system  both  of  litcnuy  and  polite  education. 
In  concluding  this  sketch  of  i>oiica8tfir>  and  the  present  state  o^ 
its  society,  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  town  dnrivai  no  smaH 
emolument  from  the  races,  which  a»e  generally  in  the  last  week 
of  fieptember,  and  continne  lour  days.  Here  is  an  exceUeatMoe* 
ground  \  and  the  grand  stand  for  the  acconmodatfon  of  eo|Bpany« 
Imilt  at  the  e^Lpense  of  the  Corporation^  is  both  eoounodtoQB  and 
elegant  The  Corporation  aim  giTo  a  plate  of  fifty  gaiaeas,  besidea 
twenty  guineas  towards  the  Doncaater  stakes,  and  twenty  gmeas 
in  addition  to  the  filly  stakes.  Mere  is,  besides,  his  Mij^sty's  plate 
of  100  guineas,  and  a  gold  cop  of  the  v«lue  of  iOO  gninesa  given 
by  the  stewards.  These  races  are  now  considered  as  theohi^ 
meetiag  of  the  kind  in  the  north  of  England.f  During  the  race* 
week  the  town  is  crowded  with  families  of  the  first  distinction : 
every  evening  exhibits  a  play  at  tiie  theatre ;  and  a  briHiaat  ball 
at  the  mansion-house :  lodgings  are  let  at  a  very  high  rate ;  and 
shopkeepers,  &c.  find  an  extraordinary  demaad  for  their  commo* 
dities. 

Doncaster  ia  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  a  Roman 
station,  the  fiannm  of  Antoninus.  And  the  Notitia  infonns  ni, 
that  the  prefect  of  the  Crispinian  horse,  under  the  '«  Dux  Bri- 
tannie,''  was  placed  here  in  gan-iaon.  Nianina  gives  it  the  nalne 
of  Caer  Dann ;  by  the  Saxons  it  waa  caUed  Dona*cercen ;  and  by 
^he  Scots  Doncastle.    In  the  first  charter  granted  by  Richard  I. 

314  it 

•  Uittory  of  DoDcaster,  p.  139. 

t  These  rates*  have  at  different  timci  been  honoared  with  the  presence  of 
the  Priocc  Hogent,  au4  his  royal  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  CU- 
rcnce. 
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it  k  calkd  Dantaurtie,  and  by  Dogdale  Donaeastre.    It  it  eaty 
to  percei¥e  that  all  these  nai&ea  haye  a  referenee  to  the  Roman 
itation,  aad  expreaaiy  signify  the  ''caatram/'  or  camp  on  the 
Don.    The  town  atanda  on  the  great  Roman  road  called  Watiii^ 
Street,  which  may  be  tnused  over  Scawaby  Leea,  near  Adwidile 
Streety  and  in  many  other  places  northward  towards  Legiolram, 
now  CasUeford^  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivera  Calder  and  Aire. 
Doncaster,  however,  cannot  boast  of  many  remains  jof  Ronao 
antiqaity.    The  chief,  if  not  the  only^  relic  of  this  kind  here  dis- 
covered^ waa  a  Roman  votiTe  altar  of  exquisite  eDgraviog  and 
woriananship,  found  in  digging  a  cellar  in  St  Sepulchre's  gate, 
in  the  year  1781.*    From  the  inscription  it  appears  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  I>e»  Matres,  or  Motlier  Goddesses.     During  the 
time  of  the  Saxons,  history  is  in  a  great  measure  silent  concern- 
ing the  slate  of  this  town.     The  historian  of  Hali6x  supposes 
Doncaster  to  have  been  the  Campadanum  of  Bede,  who  says  "  In 
Campadono,  ubi  tunc  etiam  villa  regia  eilit,  fecit  (nempe  Paulinos) 
baailicam  quam  post  modnm  Pagani  aquibus  Aedwinua  rex  ocdsos, 
cum  tola  eadem  villa  8uccenderont.''t    In  Campadonum,  where 
there  was  at  that  time  a  royal  palace^  he  (i.  e.  Paulinus)  erected 
a  chureh,  which  the  pagans,  who  slew  king  Edwin,  afterwards 
destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  the  whole  town."    If  Doncaster 
was  the  Campodonum  here  mentioned,  and  its  destruction  sach 
as  is  related  by  Bede,  the  event  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
year  633,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Hatfield,  in  whidi  Edwin,  King 
of  Northurobria,  was  slain.    The  historian  of  Manchester  contro- 
verts Mr.  Watson's  opinion;  but  his  arguments  are  not  satts&c- 
tory,  and  the  matter  will  in  all  probability  for  ever  remain  nn- 
determined.^    Camden  makes  no  mention  of  the  desfrtulioB  of 
Doncaster,  by  Ceadwallada  and  Peoda ;  but  says  that,  abodt  the 
year  1S9,  the  town  waa  burned  down  by  lightning,  and  so  totally 

buried 

*  For  a  detailed  accoont  of  thii  allar  nnd  the  iDSCiiption,  see  Miller's  Hi^ 
of  Donciister,  p.  54.  35i  S6,  and  57. 

t  Bede,  See  Disscrtatton  ia  Arcbasologia,  I.  p.  93S. 
4  Whitaker'sHbt.  Manchester,  p.  9  K 
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fcnried  under  its  roins^  that  in  his  time  it  had  scarcely  recorered 
from  that  diaaater.*  But  if  we  consider  the  long  period  which 
had  ekpaed  from  the  time  of  the  heptarchy  to  the  reign  of  Eliza* 
beth,  in  which  Camden  wrote  the  greatest  part  of  his  Britan- 
nia,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  town  required  the  space  of  aU 
most  nine  centuries,  to  retricTe  the  misfortune  of  an  accidental 
conflagration. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  which  was  concluded  in 
the  20th  year  of  William  I.  it  appears  that  Doncaster  was  includ* 
ed  in  the  manor  of  Uexthorp,  formerly  the  property  of  Tosti, 
Earl  of  Northumherlaiid,  and  hrother  of  King  Harold  IL  After 
the  Conquest  it  was  granted,  with  ahove  790  other  manors,  by 
William  to  his  uterine  brother,  Robert,  Earl  of  M ortaigne,  or 
Moreton  in  Normandy,  whom  he  also  made  Earl  of  Cornwall  in 
England.t  This  manor,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
was  worth  eighteen  pounds  per  annum,  hut  only  twelve  pounds  at 
the  time  of  the  survey. 

The  Earl  of  Moreton  and  Cornwall  parcelled  out  his  vast 
estates  among  his  feudal  retainers ;  and  Nigel  Fossard  appears  to 
have  held  of  him  lands  and  possessions  of  great  importance  in 
Doncaster  and  its  vicinity.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  the  family 
of  the  Fossards  terminated  in  an  heiress,  who  was  married  to 
Robert  de  Tumham.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  an  only 
daughter  and  heiress,  named  Isabella.  She  was  married  to  Peter 
de  Malolacn,  or  de  Mauley,  to  whom  she  brought  all  her  patrimo- 
nial inheritance.  The  family  of  the  Mauleys  continued  through 
several  generations  to  possess  the  lordship  and  soke  of  Doncas- 
ter, with  all  the  former  estates  of  the  Fossards  and  the  Tnmhams. 
At  length  the  male  line  terminating  in  the  eighth  Peter  de  Man- 
ley,  who  died  without  issue,  in  the  17th  Henry  VI.;  his  two  sis- 
ters became  heiresses  to  the  estates  of  the  family.  By  the  parti- 
tion which  was  made,  the  manor  of  Mulgrave,  with  other  lands 

and 

*  Camden,  fol.  707,  Gibson**  edition, 
t  The  number  of  manors,  or  lordships,  given  to  this  Normnu  was  795. 
Bradjr,  II.  p.l97. 
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flad  appiirteBtaoes,  «m  allotted  to  Coottaaee,  Urn  Mm  nrtcr; 

and  the  manor  and  aoke  of  Doncaster^  Ice.  fell  to  the  aliara  of 

John  Salvayne,  Knt  ton  and  heir  of  Ktzabeth  de  Mantcy,  tlie 

yonnger  of  the  two  aisters,  who  had  been  the  wile  of  George 

Salvayne,  £aq.    In  conaequence  of  this  inheritanoe,  Ralph  Sal« 

vayue,  £aq.  ckimcd,  tn  the  reign  of  Jamea  I.  the  lofdahip  ef 

Doncaster,  and  all  the  estates  of  the  corporation,  aa  has  already 

been  mentioned.     But  after  a  tedrous  and  expensive  litigation,  the 

affiir  was  at  length  compromised,  and  WiHiara  Salvnyne,  or  Sd* 

Tin,  son  and  heir  of  the  said  Ralph,  resigned,  and  for  ever  quit- 

claimed  to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  bargeases,  aM  the  rights  airf 

title  which  he  had,  or  might  have,  in  the  manors  of  Doncaster, 

Hexthorp,  Rossington,  Balby,  Long  Sandal,  &c.  the  water  corn- 

miUa  of  Doneaster,  the  advowaon  of  the  charob  and  parsonage  of 

Boaaington,  and  all  other  possessions  held  by  the  corpbntyon.* 

Doncaater,  being  aitnated  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  between  tiie 

river  Don,  and  the  deep  fens  called  Poteric  Cara^  whidi  before 

they  were  drained  must  have  been  impaaaable  to  an  araiy,  k  well 

calcttlated  for  a  military  station,  and  was  chosen  fer  ^at  pm|Moe 

by  the  Romans,  undoubtedly  on  acoonat  of  these  adwaalages,  as 

it  evidently  appears  that  in  ancient  times  it  could  be  approached 

only  from  two  points,  the  north*east  and  soath-weat.     It  does  not 

^pear  that  Doneaster  was  ever  a  wailed  town,  although,  from  a 

grant  of  a  messuage,  dated  in  the  year  1300,  it  seems  to  bsve 

then  been  surrounded  by  a  ditch.    As  to  the  castle,  on  the  site 

of  which  now  stands  the  parish  chnreh  of  St.  George,  it  is  sot 

known  by  whom  it  was  founded,  nor  when  it  was  destroyed. 

Camden  says,  '^  the  plot  of  a  large  tower  is  still  Tisible,  which 

they  imagine  was  destroyed  in  that  fire,t  where  now  standeth  a 

neit 

*  The  original  release  and  bond  given  by  William  Salvin,  and  all  the  dn^ 
ten,  he,  granted  to  the  corporation,  may  be  seen  at  length  in  Dr.  Miller*) 
appendix  to  hit  History  of  Doneaster. 

f  Camden,  fol.  707.  Gibson's  edition.  Camden  here  speaka  of  the  fire 
which  he  sajra  happened  by  lightning,  A.  D.  759,  hot  it  can  scircely  be 
doubted,  that  there  was  a  castle  at  Doneaster  bng  after  that  tisie. 
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vague,  and  the  opinion  improbable.  It  is  indeed  far  more  likety 
tbttt  the  castle  wa«  b»ill«flflr  the  Cooqueat^by  aone  of  the  feadal 
lords  of  Doncaatty*.  By  a  grant  fron  John  FitzwiUiaai,  Kat.  to 
WiUian  Sl«ckbrig,  A.  D.  1416,  it  appears  that  part  of  the  ivdl 
iriiich  surroauded  the  ciwUe,  was  then  standing.  Dr.  MiUer  says, 
tikai ''  in  the  year  1796,  in  digging  a  trench  at  the  bottom  of  his 
garden,  on  the 'edge  of  the  old  river  Don,  he  discovered  part  <if 
Ihe  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  wail,  and  traced  the  foundatioa 
ibr  some  way.*'* 

In  the  place  wheoe  the  town^hall  now  stands,  was  fwrneiiy  a 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  There  were  also  two 
friorics,  St  James  and  St.  Nicholas,  with  a  house  of  Domiitt- 
cans,  which  were  feuaded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Ill.i 

Although  the  situataou  of  Doncaster  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Don,  which  renders  it  an  important  pass  in  a  conntry  extremdj 
convenient  for  the  marching  of  armias,  neither  the  town,  nor  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  has  ever  been  tlie  scene  of  any  greajt 
aiilitary  transaction. 

In  oonaeqnence  of  its  lying  on  the  gveat  road  irom  London  %o 
York,  the  town  has  been  visited  by  sev^al  of  our  ancient  kings, 
particularly  by  Henry  III.  who,  in  the  year  1230,  slept  at  Don- 
caster  in  his  way  to  York,  where  he  passed  the  Christmas  holi- 
days; and  by  Henry  lY.  who,  after  his  landing  at  Ravea- 
^ur  in  Holdemess,  came  to  this  place,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
Earl  of  Northvmberhind,  and  his  son  Henry  Percy,  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  the  Lords  D'  Arcy,  Wiilougbby,  Ross,  BeaumonA; 
and  several  others  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  a  circumstance 
which  contributed  to  place  him  on  the  throne,  and  led  to  the 
catastrophe  of  the  unfortunate  Richard  II.  In  the  year  1469, 
Edward  IY«  viaited  Doncaster,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Septem* 

ber 

*  llie  exterior  trail  of  Doncaster  castle,  appearsto  havt  run  along  the  bonk 
cf  the  river  below  the  church-yard.    Dr.  Miller's  garden  lies  on  a  declivftj 
•loping  northward  from  the  house  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
t  Burton's  Monast.  £bor.  fol.  67. 
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ber  1483^  Richard  III.  passed  thrmigli  the  town  in  his  way  to 
York. 

The  most  important  public  transaction  that  occurs  in  the  histo* 
ry  of  Doncaster  is  the  dispeision  of  the  ipsorgents,  confederated 
nnder  the  name  of  *'  the  pilgrimage  of  grace/'  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  This  insurrection  was  organized  hy  Robert  Aske 
of  Aughton^  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  in  the  East  Ridings 
n  geDtlenuin  of  considerable  abilities,  and  of  great^infioenee  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  By  placing  a  crucifix  in  their  banners,  sad 
wearing  on  their  sleeves  a  badge,  emblematical  of  the  fire  wounds 
of  Christ,  with  the  name  of  Jesus  wrought  in  the  nddst,  they  in- 
thnated  that  they  took  arms  for  tbe  cause  of  religion.*  Wbea 
they  were  grown  sufficiently  strong,  they  would  not  snfierthe 
nobility  and  gentry  to  remain  neuter,  but  forced  them  either  to 
£y  or  to  join  their  army,  and  to  take  an  oath  to  be  true  to  the 
eoufederacy.  George  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  the  only 
person  who  ventured  to  take  arms  tor  tbe  king  without  having 
received  his  commission,  which,  however,  Henry  sent  him  after- 
wards, constituting  him  his  lieutenant  against  the  rebels.  The 
king  also  gave  commissions  to  several  lords  to  levy  troops  in  order 
to  form  an  army,  the  command  of  which  he  designed  for  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk;  but,  either  from  the  backwardness  of  the  people,  tf 
from  some  other  cause,  it  was  not  sufficiently  numeroos  to  resist 
the  insurgents. 

In  the  mean-while,  Aske  with  his  army  of  malecontents  march- 
ed to  Pontefract,  and  summoned  the  castle  to  surrenden  The 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  Thomas,  Lord  D'Arcy,  were  then  in  that 
place  ;  and  as  these  two  lords  were  supposed  to  he  well  affiscted 
to  the  pope,  many  believed  that  they  were  not  sorry,  that  the 
want  of  provisions  furnished  them  with  a  plausible  pretext  for  de* 
livering  Pontefract  and  its  castle  to  the  rebel8.f  Aske  also  short- 
ly after  took  York,  and  by  fair  or  foul  means  obliged  most  of  the 
nobility  of  Yorkshire  to  join  his  army.     In  the  meanrwhile  the 

king, 
*  Tindal's  notes  on  lUpin,  L  fol.  815* 
t  RaphijI.  p.  816. 
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kittgy  daBiroiw  of  amnnng  the  iiunugenU  till  his  amiy  was  ready 
to  act,  aent  on  the  Mth  October  1536,  a  herald  with  a  prodama- 
tioD  to  be  read  to  the  troopa.  Aske  sitting  in  state,  with  the 
Ardibishop  on  one  hand,  and  Lord  D'Arcy  on  the  other,  gave 
the  herald  an  audience ;  but  on  hearing  the  contents  of  the  pro- 
damation,  he  sent  him  away,  without  suffering  him  to  publish  it 
in  the  army.  Henry,  being  greatly  alarmed,  dispatched  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  with  what  troops  he  had  assembled,  to  join  those  imder 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  some  others  levied  in  haste  by  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter.  But  as  their  united  forces  bore  no  proper^ 
tion  to  those  of  the  insurgents,  the  king  issued  a  proclamation, 
commandii^  all  the  nobility  to  meet  him  at  Northampton. 
Mean-while,  Aske,  at  the  head  of  30,000,  or  as  some  say  40,000 
men,  advanced  towards  Doncaster,  where  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  were  sta« 
tioned  with  5000  men  only,  to  defend  the  bridge,  which  formed 
the  pass  between  the  two  armies.*  But  as  the  Don  was  fordable 
in  several  places,  they  would  certainly  have  been  extremely  em- 
banrassed^  if  a  heavy  rain  had  not  at  that  juncture  rendered  the 
river  impassable.  This  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  king. 
If  the  insuigei^ts  /M>uld  have  effected  a  passage  over  the  river, 
the  royal  army  would  in  all  probability  have  been  defeated ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  consequence. 

The  Dnke  of  Norfolk  did  not  approve  of  the  alterations  luade 
in  religion.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  agreeable  to  faim  to  com» 
mand  the  royal  army,  against  men  who  had  takep  arms  in  a  cause 
he  did  not  ditilike.  He  saw  himself  in  a  dangerous  situation, 
being  equally  afraid  of  conquering,  and  of  being  conquered.  'For- 
tunately for  him,  the  weakness  of  his  force  relieved  him  from  his 
embarrassment,  by  affording  him  a  foir  pretext  to  negociate  with 
the  rebels.  As  he  held  intelligence  with  some  of  their  leaders,  he 
HO  ordered  it,  that  they  came  to  a  resolution  to  present  a  petition 
to  the  kingk     This  being  done,  they  intreated  the  duke  to  second 

^*' 
•  Rapin,  I.  ful.  815.     Burnet,  I.  p.   «9,  &c.     Hnll,  fol.  ?S9.    Slow, 
p  574,  &C. 
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it  with  his  interest.  He  readily  g^nted  tMr  request :  a  ( 
timt  6f  arms  was  concladed ;  and  the  doke  departed  fir  London  t» 
present  their  petition.  7*his  cessation  -wob  rery  advantageons  to 
the  king ;  because  he  wanted  time  to  strengthen  bttr  army ;  aad, 
for  this  reason,  many  of  the  rebels  snapeetrng  that  they  were 
betrayed  by  their  leaders^  withdrew,  especiifiy  as  reports  were 
indnstrioosiy  spread  among  them,  that  some  of  the  chiefs  woaM 
compoand  for  themselves;  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  gallows.* 

The  discord  whiah  began  to  spread  among  the  rebels  indited 
the  king  to  deby  sebding  an  answer  to  their  petition,  expecting 
that  their  forces  wonld  disperse  by  degrees.  The  insni^eots,  in 
the  mean-while,  remained  In  their  camp  on  Scawsby  Leys ;  vai 
the  leaders  perceiving  that  these  delays  wonld  min  their  aflhirs, 
resolved  to  renew  hostilities,  and  to  attack  the  royal  army  at  Don- 
caster.  Providence,  howerer,  seemed  arerse  to  their  caoae: 
another  violent  rain  caused  so  great  an  inundation,  as  to  render 
any  attempt  to  pass  the  rirer  impracticable.  The  king  now 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  them  some  sort  of  satisfiiction,  lest 
they  should  at  length  find  an  opportunity  to  execute  their  design. 
The  Duke  of  Noriolk  returned  to  Doncaster  with  a  general  par- 
don for  the  insurgents,  excepting  only  ten  persons,  six  of  whom 
were  named,  and  four  not  named.  But  this  pardon  was  unani- 
moasly  rejected ;  because  the  six  that  were  named  were  the  chief 
leaders;  and  every  one  was  in  fear  of  being  among  the  fonr  whom 
the  king  had  reserved.  After  many  delays,  and  tedious  negoiti- 
ations,  the  king  proposed  that  the  rebels  should  send  deputies  to 
treat  for  a  peace.  The  proposal  was  accepted ;  and  a  conference 
being  held  at  Doncasttr,  on  the  6th  December  1536,  the  deputies 
according  to  their  instructions,  made  tile  following  demands : 

Ifit.  That  a  general  pardon  should  be  granted  without  any  ex- 
ceptions. 

2nd.  That  a  parliament  should  be  held  at  York. 

3rd.  That  a  court  of  justice  should  be  erected  ther^,  so  Hat 

the 

*  Herbert,  p.  206.    Tindal'a  notes  on  Raptn,  I.  foi.  8l6. 
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th%  vkhMtuOB  •t  tke  MrtherB  eouBtiM,  Bh«tld  not  be  Iwovghi  t» 
Londbn  on  mj  IsIvbuH. 

4lh«  Thai  Mdw  acta  of  the  late  parUamenta,  wUch  vow  loo 
grieTons  to  the  people,  ahoald  be  repealed. 

dih.  That  the  Priaceaa  Mary  ahoald  be  dechced  legitimale. 

6th.  That  tiw  papal  aathority  ahoald  be  re-eataUiahed  en  ita 
fomev  ieoting« 

7th.  That  the  aoppreaaed  monaateriea  ahoald  be  reateted  te 
their  fonaer  atatok 

8th.  That  the  Lutherans^  and  all  innoTalora  in  religion,  ahoald 
he  aercrely  pnniahed. 

9th.  That  Thomaa,  Lord  CroniaelU  and  Aodley,  the  lordehan- 
cellor,  ahoald  he  remoived  from  the  eonncil,  and  excladed  from  the 
next  parliament. 

iOth.  Thai  Lee  and  Leighlon,  viaitora  of  the  monaateriea, 
ahoald  be  impriaoned,  and  btonght  to  accoont  for  their  bribertea 
and  extortiona.* 

Aa  the  depntiea  had  not  power  to  depart  from  their  inatrnetions, 
and  the  lung'a  commiaaimiera  were  not  anthorized  to  grant  their 
denwnda,  the  eonferenee  broke  off  withont  prodacing  any  eflRwt 
The  Dnke  of  Norfolk  now  found  bimaelf  placed  in  the  name 
predicament  aa  before  the  commencement  of  the  negotiationa. 
Bat  hia  prodence  and  pcdioy  aoon  extricated  him  from  thia 
difficulty.  In  hia  diqiatchea  he  repreaented  to  the  king,  that 
the  nnmbers  of  the  rebela  increased  so  rapidly,  as  to  give  reason 
for  the  moat  aeriona  apprehenaiona,  and  auggested  the  ne- 
eeaaity.  of  complying  with  at  least  some  of  their  demandai 
In  conae^ence  of  thia  infoimation,  Henry  impowered  him  U> 
mtkt  them  a  general  pardon,  with  a  promiae,  in  his  name,  thai  the 
■ext  parliameni  ahoMld  be  held  in  the  north.  The  doke»  on  re* 
oeiving  theae  powers,  persoa^d  Aske,  and  the  other  rebel  leaders^ 
la  accept  of  the  king'a  offiBra ;  and  the  treaty  being  concluded,  the 
iliaargents,  who  perhaps  began  to  be  weary  of  a  winter's  cam<^ 
faign»  immediately  dispersed.  Thus  terminated  a  rebellion  which 
might  have  totally  changed  the  face  of  affairs.    Considering  the 

dispa- 
«  Rapiii,  I.  fol.  9i6. 
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disparity  of  foroe^  it  is  almost  oertaio^  that  if  Aake  coeld  have 
passed  the  Don,  he  must  Iiave  defeated  the  kii^s  amy ;  and  the 
consequences  might  have  been  the  re-establishment  of  the  numaB- 
tic  system,  and  of  the  papal  nnthority,  in  this  kingdom. 

In  the  year  1608,  James  L  lodged  a  night  at  Doncaster,  in  his 
livny  from  Edinburgh,  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  England; 
and,  in  the  year  1G44,  his  successor,  Charles  I.  viaited  this  town, 
and  attended  divine  service  in  the  parish  chorch. 

Doncaster,  not  being  a  fortified  town,  appears  to  have  had  vitry 
little  share  in  khe  calamitous  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  most  re- 
markable transaction  that  took  place  in  this  town,  dming  the  civil 
war,  was  the  death  of  General  Rainsborongh,  who  was  appointed 
by  Lord  Fkirfiuc,  to  the  command  of  the  forces  of  the  Parliament, 
before  the  castle  of  Pontefract.  He  had  reached  DoBcaster  with 
two  regiments  of  horse,  and  about  120D  foot;  his  arrival  tt 
this  place  was  no  sooner  known  at  Poatefiract,  than  Captain  Wil> 
liam  Pauldeu  formed  a  bold  scheme  for  surprising  and  taking  him 
prisoner.  The  design  migh^  to  a  spirit  less*  daring,  have  seemed 
impracticable.  It  was  no  less  an  attempt  than,  with  the  help  of 
only  twenty-two  men,  to  seize  an  intrepid  and  experienced  general 
in  the  midst  of  his  troops.  Most  of  Rainsborongh's  inAmtry  were 
lodged  in  Doncaster:  the  horse  lay  in  the  vicinity  to  the  east  and 
the  west  of  the  town.  But  in  miKtary  afiairs,  what  seems  impro- 
bable is  often  effected  by  the  united  efibrts  of  prndenee  and  cou- 
rage. 

Aboot  midnight  on  the  31st  of  October  1647,  Captain  Paial* 
den,  with  twenty-two  select  men,  well  mounted,  issued  silently 
out  of  Pontefract  castle,  and  passed  by  fiivour  of  the  night  between 
two  of  the  enemy's  horse-guards.*  Being  perfectly  acquainted 
with  tlie  roads,  they  reached  Neaborongh  idMNit  day-break,  and 
sent  a  spy  to  Doncaster  to  know  if  any  previous  caution  was 
taken  against  them,  directing  him  to  meet  them  in  tiie  close  of  the 
evening  at  Conisbrou^h.  The  spy  returning  at  night,  informed 
f  them 

*  Dr.  MiUcr  sa^s  that  Pauldcn  had  forty  men.  Hist  Don.  p.  55.  Booth- 
royd  »5i_v*iweutv  two.  Hi5l.  Pouteiract,  p.  879. 
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Umb  thai  tliera  tras  no  mialratt  And  the  following  nkorning  by 
brank  of  day»  Captain  Pauldon  having  oroaaed  the  river  Don  a 
little  bekw  Coniahrooghj  divided  bis  twenty-two  men  into  fear 
partiea :  aix  were  to  attack  the  main-goaid,  and  six  the  gnaid  at 
the  bridge:  fear  were  ordered  to  General 'Rainaboroagh's  qoar- 
tera;  and  the  captain  with  the  remaining  aix^  after  he  had  aeen 
the  foor  men  enter  the  general's  lodgings,  was  to  patrole  the  street, 
and  prevent  the  enemy  from  assembling.*  On  their  approach  to* 
the  town  they  proceeded  to  St.  Sepalchre's  gate,  where  they  de> 
manded.  entianoe,  pretending  to  bring  dispatches  from  Oliver 
CromweU  to  the  commander.  Having  by  this  stratagem  deceived 
the  gaards»  and  gained  admittance  into  the  town,  they  proceeded 
to  the  head-quarten,  where  they  repeated  the  same  story.f  The 
gate  of  the  inn  being  opened  three  of  them  only  went  in:^  tiie 
other  rode  to  the  bridge  where  he  fennd,  as  he  expected,  a  guard 
of  horse  and.  feot,  with  wliom  he  entered  into  discoorse,  teUing 
them  that  he  was  waiting  for  his  officer,  who  was  gone  to  speak 
with  the  general.  The  guards  not  doubting  of  hia  being  a  frieni, 
sent  for  drink,  and  talked  with  him  of  news.  Of  the  three  that 
entered  the  inn  gate,  one  ataid  below,  held  the  hemes,  and  dis* 
coursed  with  the  soldier  who  had  come  with  them  from  the  guard: 
tlie  oth^  two  went  up  stairs,  and  the  general,  to  whom  they  had 
been  announced  as  messengers  firom  Cromwell,  ordered  them  ihto 
his  room.  But  to  his  great  surprise,  instead  of  letters,  he  reeeiv* 
ed  a  summons  to  surrender  himself  prisoner,  with  anassuianee  of 
personal  safety  on  condition  of  immediate  compliance;  acconipa« 
VouXVI.  3K  nied 

*  The  historian  of  PonCefnct  does  not  mention  the  passing  the  river. 
See  Hist.  Pontefract,  p.  479.  Dr.  Miller  expressly  says  that  they  passed  the 
river.  Hist.  Doncaster,  p.  56,  a  little  below  Conisbroagh. 

t  Miller's  Hist  Doncaster,  p.  56,  Mr.  Boothroyd  does  not  say  where  tiiey 
entered  the  town.  He  says.tbat  they  attacked  the  first  barrieadoes,  and  forced 
both  the  main-guard,  and  the  gnard  on  the  bridge.    Hist  Pontefract,  p.  CaO. 

X  Dr.  Milter  says,  that  General  Rainsborougb  Mged  in  the  homm  mbUk 
has  many  years  been  occopied  by  Mr.  WilKan  Smith,  who  is  ako  the  ownsr« 
It  is  opposite  to  the  west  side  of  the  botter  ccoss.  Hist.  Doncaster,  p.  ftl 
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nied  with  menaces  of  idfttant  death  in  ease  of  the  least  reBiifi&ee, 
Being  without  the  means  of  defence^  and  ignorant  of  the  strength 
of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  astonished  at  this  unexpected  event,  fhe 
geneial  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  his  circnmstances,  and  smren* 
dered  himself  prisoner.  Bat  on  being  condncted  into  the 
street,  instead  of  finding  the  whole  town  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  the  enemy,  as  he  had  expected,  he  perceived  only  one  soldier 
who  held  the  horses,  betides  the  two  who  had  seized  him ;  and 
indignant  at  the  thought  of  being  thus  surprised,  and  ted  away 
captive  by  so  feeble  a  force,  he  exerted  his  nUnost  efibrts,  though 
without  arms,  to  disengage  himself  and  recover  his  liberty. 
Ihiring  the  struggle,  one  of  the  royalists  let  fall  his  sword  and 
pistol:  the  latter  was  instantly  seized  by  Rainsborough*s  lieate- 
nant,  who  bad  also  been  made  prisoner.  He  immediately  pre- 
pared to  discharge  its  contents  at  Captain  Paolden  ;  but  lieute- 
mmt  Austwick  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  ran  him  through  tht 
body.  Rainsborovgh  still  oonHnned  the  conteet,  and  shewed  him- 
self a  brave  and  intrepid  soldier,  who  valued  his  honour  more 
than  his  life.  He  had  already  received  a  wound  in  his  nedc:  bat 
having  seized  the  fellen  sword,  be  was  very  near  killing  his  anta- 
gonists, had  not  lieutenant  Austwick  ended  the  affidr  by  a  despe- 
rate thrust  with  a  sabre,  which  laid  the  general  dead  at  his  feet* 
They  then  mounted  their  hones ;  and  before  their  enemies  could 
assemble  to  stop  them,  the  different  parties  of  the  royalists^  having 
joined  together,  galloped  to  the  bridge,  and  dispersing  the  gnaid, 
took  the  shortest  road  towards  Pontefraet.  This  unexpected  at- 
tack bad  thrown  the  town  of  Doncaster  into  the  utmost  conster- 
nation :  some  of  the  soldiers  rose  hastily  from  their  beds^  and  fled 
into  the  fields:  others  came  into  the  street;  and  seeing  their  ge- 
neral and  his  lieutenant  weltering  in  blood,  but  meeting  with  do 

enemies, 

*Boothroyd*t  Hist.  Pontefract,  p..28«.  Dr.  Miller  intimates  that  Rainf- 
boVougli  was  killed  in  his  own  room  on  refusing  to  surrender.  See  Historj 
DoMMicr,  p.  56.  Dr.  Miller  says  this  e^ht  took  place  on  the  f9th  of  Octo- 
bcr<  Thes^twe  wrttsts  disagree  iu  alncat  every  circnattane*  relating  to  this 
affair. 
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eaemies^  were  wholly  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  The  nniyersal  con- 
ftmion  that  prevailed  preheated  any  pursait ;  and  the  royalists, 
with  several  prisoners,  reached  Pontefract  castle  without  the 
least  injary  to  either  man  or  horse. 

The  motive  which  impelled  the  royalists  of  Pontefract  to  this 
daring  and  hazardous  enterprise  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Boothroyd. 
Their  General,  Sir  Marmaduke  Laagdale,  who  was  idolized  by 
the  army,  had  been  made  prisoner;  and  the  garrison  had  beea 
Aieatened  that, ''  vnless  they  surrendered  the  castle,  he  would  be 
brought  and  execated  before  its  walls/**  Love  to  him,  therefore^ 
prompted  them  to  attempt  to  seize  Rainsborough,  that  in  case  any 
violence  were  offered  to  Sir  Marmaduke,  they  might  have  in  their 
hands  a  fit  subject  for  retaliation,  or  at  least  that  the  two  generals 
might  be  exchaDged,t  But  soon  after  their  return  from  this  ex- 
pedition, they  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that  Sir  Marmadnka 
Langdale  had  made  his  escape  from  Nottingham  castle. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the*. last  military  transaction  that 
ever  took  place  at  Doncaster :  happier  times  have  succeeded ;  and 
lor  the  space  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  the  annals  of  the 
town  exhibit  only  W  pleasing  scene  of  social  tranquillity,  and  a 
aeries  of  el^^ant  improvements; 

Of  the  eminent  men  who  have  been  natives  of  Doncaster,  or  its 
neighbonrhood,  biographical  sketches  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Miller's 
history.  Here  we  shall  only  mention  that  this^wn  has  a  very 
probable  claim  to  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  that  celebrated 
naval  commander^  Sir  Martin  Probisher,  who  distinguished  him* 
self  by  his  attempts  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  to  China^ 
as  well  as  by  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  his  country  against 
the  Spanish  Armada,  and  on  other  important  occasions  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  &ther  resided  some  time  at  Fin« 
ningley,  a  village  nearly  seven  miles  south-east  from  this  towa^ 

3K2  and 

•  Boothrojd's  Hiit.  Pontefract,  p.  f  83. 
t  Hilt  PoBtefracr,  p.  «8S.    Whitelock  In  his  accoant  of  thii  transaction  > 
■ays  that  the  soyalislf  wen  forty  in  nomberi  and  that  three  of  the m  killed 
Rainsborough  in  hit  chamber.    Sea  Whitelock,  p.  346. 
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and  four  miles  north  from  Bftwtry.  Fhums  RrobttlMr  was  Mayoc 
of  Doncaat^  ia  the  year  1«W«  and  tras  most  probaUy  the  ftilber 
of  Sir  Martin.  It  therefore  appeM  abiost  to  a  eertainty,  tbt 
either  Doncaster  or  Flnningley  waa  the  birth-place  of  thit  naval 
heiw*. 

The  Rer.  William  BIngley,  whoae  talents  as  an  aathor  reOed 
honour  both  on  himadC  nad  on  the  place  <rf  his  nativity^  ima  bon 
at  Doncaster,  and  bi^tiaed  on  the  7th  of  JannAry  1774,  as  ip- 
peara  by  the  parish  r^gisUr.  His  fitther  was  a  membw  of  the 
Corporation.  William  hariag  eompleted  the  earily  part  of  bit 
education  at  the  grasunsr^chool  in  this  town,  was  afterwards 
entered  as  a  vtndent  of  St  Peter's  CoU^»  CanAridge,  where  be 
remained  till  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  was  af- 
terwards chosen  to  be  a  Fellow  of  the  linn^an  Sooiety.  In  tbe 
the  year  1800,  he  pnUished  ''  AToiir  through  Moith  Wales 
performed  in  the  summer  of  1706/'  in  2  Tds.  8vo.  In  1809,  be 
published  his  "  Animal  Biography/'  a  woik  which  has  met  vith 
universal  approbation. 

The  environs  of  Donoaster  are  pleasantj  and  on  the  wectem 
aide  delightfiiliy  picturesque.  Potteric  Ckir  on  the  south,  wbicb, 
till  the  year  1766,  was  entirely  a  morass,  exteading  abovt  fear 
miles  in  length,  and  nearly  three  miles  in  breadth  from  east  to 
wesl»  is  m>w  ^mpletely  drained,  and  covered  in  tbe  summer  wtlb 
lusuriaMt  crops.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  several  amti 
beloagittg  lo  jrespectabfte  fomilies.  Within  three  quartets  of  a 
mile  to  the  south  is  Car  House,  built  in  1604.  by  Hugh  Chilto, 
Esq.  who  was  that  year  Mayor  of  Ooncaater.  His  graadww, 
Iseonard  Cbilders,  Esq.  bred  at  this  place  tbe  famous  Bay  Chil- 
ders,  the  fleetest  race-horse  ever  known  in  Et^^nd.  Ketber 
Hall,  a  little  to  the  north-eastward  of  the  town,  was  Iod^  a  seal 
of  the  ancient  family  of  tbe  Copleyf  f  but  is  now,  by  marriage 
witli  the  heiress,  become  the  property  of  Mr.  Woolley  of  YorL  A 
little  further  in  tlie  same  direction,  and  somewhat  more  than  two 

miles 

•  Fulkr  says,  tlut  Sir  Martin  FroUbhcr  wat  bom  ia  tbe  ocisbboQibood  of 
DoDcaster.    See  Fuller,  p..  $08, 
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miles  north-east  ftom.Doiicaster,  is  Wheatley  Hall,  tlie  residence 
of  Sir  George  Cooke,  Bart  This  mansion  n as  built  by  Sir  H. 
6ooke  about  tiie  year  1680,  and  displays  in  its  architecture  the 
style  of  that  period.  It  stands  near  tht:  banks  of  the  Don,  in  a 
lov  situation ;  and  when  that  ri?er  overflows,  which  frequently 
happens,  the  inundated  country  to  the  north  has  a  dreary  appear* 
anoe.  Before  the  south  front  of  the  house  there  is  a  beautiful 
lawn,  decoraled  with  some  of  the  finest  oaks  in  the  country  *• 

Sandal,  a  small  village  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and 
about  four  miles  nordi-east  from  I>oncaster,  is  remarkable  for  a 
monument  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  in  memory  of  John 
Rokeby,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  ordered  his  bowels  and  heart 
to  be  buried  at  Halifax,  and  his  body  at  this  his  native  place  f. 

Streethorpe,  the  seat  of  George  Cooke  Yarborough,  Esq.  about 
frmr  miles  nearly  north-east  from  Doncaster,  is  a  handsome  mo- 
dem mansion ;  and  the  limitations  and  pleasure-grounds  are  laid 
out  with  great  judgment  and  taste. 

Cantky  Hall,  about  three  miks  nearly  east  from  Doncaster, 
was  the  seat  of  the  late  John  Walbank  Cbilders,  Esq.  and  is  now 
the  residence  of  his  relict,  Mrs.  ChiMers,  daughter  of  I^ord 
Eardiey.  The  house  was  built  fay  Ohilders  Walbank  Cbilders, 
Esq.  about  the  year  1796,  and  is  a  large  and  elegant  mansion, 
but  too  much  concealed  b^  trees  and  plantations,  which  hinder  it 
from  appearing  to  advantage.  The  late  John  Walbank  Cbilders, 
Esq.  had  been  a  Colonel  in  the  army.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolutionary  war  he  served  under  his  Royal  Highness  the 

aK3  Duke 

^  Or.  MiUcr  jostljf  obiervei»  that  Sir  Uenrjr  Coolc  nighr,  b^  going  »  few 
huDdre4  vardi  to  the  Aouth,  have  built  his  roansion  on  lolt^  ground^  coromaiid- 
ing  fine  views  of  the  country.  But  low  situations  seem  to  have  been  the  pre- 
^vailing  t^ste  at  that  time.     Hist,  of  Doncaster,  p.  ^05. 

t  Mr.  Watson  sa^s,  there  is  no  proof  that  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Sao* 
daL  Hist,  of  Halifax,  p.  503.  But  that  writer  is  certainly  mistaken  in  call- 
ing him  William,  as  John  is  the  uame  on  the  raonnment.  Wright  says  posi- 
tjvefy,  tkat  his  heart  and  bowels  were  buried  at  Halifaa,  Wright's  Hist  of 
fialilki,  p.  43. 
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Duke  of  York^  in  the  Netherlands^  and  greatly  distinguished  Uok 
self  on  that  theatre  of  hostilities. 

Shooter's  H'Al,  the  seat  of  ■  ■  Hilton,  Esq.  bat  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Corporation  of  Doncasterj  by  whom  it  is  let  qu  t 
long  lease,  is  about  fire  miles  neariy  south-east  from  that  tows. 
The  house  is  a  handsome  structure,  and  pleasantly  situated,  com- 
manding a  charming  prospect  to  the  north-west,  compnsing  t 
view  of  Rossington,  Wadworth,  Doncaster,  Cnsworth,  and  Sprot- 
brough. 

Rossington,  a  Tillage  one  mile  north-west  from  Shooter^  HiU| 
and  -four  miles  south  from  Doncaster,  is  remarkable  for  the  de- 
gance  of  the  parsonage-house,  erected  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
Coiporatiou,  and  now  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  James  Stovin, 
D.  D.  the  present  rector.  The  Corporation  of  Doncaster  are 
l^rds  of  the  Ma9ora  and  owners  of  the  estate,  which  comprises 
about  2,000  acres :  they  have  also  the  gift  of  tiie  rectory,  which 
is  worth  about  dOOL  per  annum.  In  the  church-yard,  under  as 
ancient  yew-tree,  is  a  handsome  table-monument,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  James  Stovin,  Esq.  of  Whitgift  Hall,  who  died  on  the 
26th  of  July,  1789,  and  at  a  small  distance  is  another  of  a  simiUr 
kind,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Humble,  the  wife  of  Michael  Humble, 
Esq.  late  of  Shooter's  Hill.  In  a  small  square  area,  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  church-yard,  and  in  a  line  with  the  above- 
mentioned  monuments,  is  a  handsome  sepulchral  obelisk,  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  Rer.  James  Stoyin, 
D.  D.  rector  of  this  parish,  who  died  December  5, 1808,  aged 
seventeen  years.  On  the  right  side  of  this  choir  door  wss  in- 
terred under  a  stone  now  decayed,  "  James  Boswell,  the  kiog 
of  the  gipseys,  who  died  on  the  dOth  of  January  1708."  This 
is  the  first  name  that  is  mentioned  in  the  present  parish  regis- 
ters. For  a  number  of  years  it  was  a  custom  among  the  gipseys 
to  pay  annual  visits  to  his  tomb,  where  they  performed  varioss 
ceremonies,  one  of  which  was  to  pour  a  flagon  of  ale  upon  his 
grave. 
Wadworth  Hall,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  is  a  large  and 
7  uoble 
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Boble  8lroeture.    It  is  about  four  miles  to  the  south  of  Doucas- 
ter,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill>  commattd- 

'  ing  extensive  views  towards  the  north  and  tlie  east.  About  a 
mile  totthe  north  of  Wad  worth,  and  three  miles  nearly  south  from 
Doncaster,  is  Alverley  Hall,  the  seat  of  Bryan  Derwent  Cooke, 
Esq.  who  has  enlarged  the  house,  and  greatly  improved  the 
gardens,  and  the  contiguous  grounds.  A  little  to  the  east  is  St. 
Catharine's  well,  which  is  noted  for  the  coldness  of  its  waters.  A 
circular  bath  of  stone  was  here  constructed  by  William  Dixon  of 
Loversal,  Esq.  and  near  it  a  small  house  for  the  oonveniency  of 
bathers. 

The  neighbouring  villages  of  Balby  and  Wannsworth,  the  Ibr- 
ner  at  one,  the  latter  at  two  miles  distance  from  Doncaster,  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  being  the  places  where  the  celebrated 
George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  sect  called  Quakers,  with  his  fol* 
lowers,  held  their  first  meetings,  and .  where  they  suffered  per^* 
aecutions  very  little  short  of  those  of  the  inquisition.  Happily 
lor  us,  the  age  of  bigotry  is  nearly  passed  away ;  and  the  cause 
•f  religions  liberty,  although  it  may  meet  with  temporary  ob^ 
stmctions,  is  gradually  gaining  ground.  This  cause,  indeed,  must 
acquire  additional  strength  as  the  human  mind  becomes  more  en* 
lightened.  "  There  is  nothing,''  says  Lord  Mansfield, "  more 
unreasonable,  more  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  human  na- 

^tore,  more  contrary  to  the  precepts  and  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion,  more  iniquitous,  unjust,  and  impolitic,  than  persecu- 
tion. It  is  against  natural  religion,  revealed  religion,  and  sound 
policy  *," 

CONISBROVGH 

is  a  large  and  very  fine  village,  six  miles  south- vest  from  Don-. 
caster,  and  in  the  road  from  that  town  to  Rotherham,  from  which 
it  is  also  distant  six  miles,  to  the  north  east.     This  town  is 

3  K  4  re- 

*  luord  Mansfield's  Speech  in  the  House  of  |/ordS|  Febroary  4, 1767, 
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rwnuinble  fer  ito  aacient  oastle,  and  iU  deHghtM  i 
the  tif  of  a  bin,- and  of  ooasideiable  height  on  the  eovth  ode  ti 
the  river  Don,  eommaBdiiig  extennve  and  beaotilvi  Ttevs  eft 
finely  yariegated  country.  The  church  ia  an  andent  stmetne, 
and  in  it  are  interred  several  of  the  Boavitte  family.  Many  of 
their  names^  now  almost  erased,  are  inscribed  on  «  atone  near  sa 
elegant  cenotaph,  ereded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  JBoeviUe,  throogh 
a  laudable  desire  of  preserving  the  memory  of  his  anceston.  On 
the  cei^otaph  is  the  following  Latin  inscription : 

''  Prope  httoc  Columnam,  nnne  Cineres  jaoent  ninltt  da  toffii 
Bosvilii  quorum  nonnuUos  subsoripU  lapides  indigitaat.  Cofaioa» 
resurgendi  fides.    Renovatum  1793^*' 

In  the  <;hoir  is  also  a  atone  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Ihathne 
sona  of  Thomas  JPitzwilliaiu,  Knight 

The  castle  of  Gonisbroogh  is  one  of  the  moat  catieos  rewdas 
of  antifttity  that  is  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  has 
been  a  large  and  inaasy  pile  of  building,  standing  on  the  sennit 
of  an  eminence,  but  mnch  overtopped  by  the  high  hill  on  i^di 
the  town  ia  aitnated.  The  ground-plot  of  the  castle  ia  ef  an  ii* 
regnhTy  but  riither  oval  form,  about  700  feet  in  circuit,  smenaaA- 
ed  by  a  fesse  forty  feet  deep,  from  the  foot  of  tbe  wnUa,  fbtt  of 
very  large  ash  and  eim-lrees.  The  connterscarp  of  Uie  fosse  vi 
twenty  feet  steep ;  but  towards  the  river  it  Las  been  levelled  liy 
tbe  plough.  The  lower  pert  of  most  of  the  ootward  wall,  sad 
several  roimders  by  which  H  was  strengthened,  s61l  remain:  tfct 
fomidatious  of  the  inner  wall  are  in  some  places  visible,  and  the 
strong  tower,  or  keep,  which  is  seventy-eight  feet  in  height^  >* 
almost  entire  ^.  In  digging  the  foundations  for  a  house,  in  1792, 
leaden  pipes  were  found,  which  communicated  with  the  castie,  and, 
it  is  supposed,  brought  water  to  it  from  the  town  weD. 

The  time  when  this  castle  was  built,  or  when  it  began  to 
fall  to  decay,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.   Tradition  gives  to  it 

aTery 

*  For  a  detailed  and  accurate  detcriptioD  of  this  castle,  lee  GentleoMo'* 
Magaaine  for  March  1801.  It  is  copied  by  Dr.  Miller,  in  his  Hist  of  Don- 
caster,  p.  ?64. 
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%  vwy  HHitB  aaliqidtgF ^  tni  lUMout  IMnry  •temps  k  wilh  • 
tpvii^iui  tene.  CrMifrey  <tf  MoMi^iilii  w»atd  meko  w  belieTe, 
thftt  BeBgist,  tlie  fnt  SaaiMi  iavtdar,  Mag  <MM*e4  \m  Ais 
nsiglibotriiood  by  46  Britiab  ComMuiAer  AwsKiis  Ambrados^  in 
the  year  487,  wu  obliged  to  take  vefcge  ia  Hik  eaalie,  and 
baaarcKiig  a  aeeond  engagement,  waa  killed  before  ito  irailt. 
Camden  and  Drake  have  adopted  tins  aoceaiit,  and  le(t  ua  an  ia*- 
atenee  of  antiquarian  eredality,  in  easily  awaUewing  the  tales 
of  anc^iBin  traditioB  *,  Near  the  eatranee  to  the  oastle  is  a 
tomahis,  whieh  is  said  to  eovo'  the  body  of  Hengist ;  and  a  iew 
years  ago  some  gentlemen  dug  into  it  to  search  for  his  remains, 
but  met  with  the  disappointment  that  might  have  been  expected. 
Wa  mast  not,  indeed,  suffer  our  credulity  to  hurry  us  into  a  belief 
thail  this  Saxon  chieftain  was  ever  at  Conisbfoagk  A  modem 
historian,  eminent  for  bis  diligant  reaeareh,  saya^ ''  The.  aanua  of 
Hengiat  has  been  suffeandaJ  with  tstrer>  sodatthisst^wilbYic. 
tory.  But  when  fotai  these  bypirbaha  we  tun  to  thams^plei  and 
aulkentie  foct^  thai  aU  the  battles  paitienlariMd  by  Ifoa  Sasms 
weie  feugbft  in  Kent,  it  does  not  q»pear  fom  any  gead  endence^ 
thai  ha  ever  penetrated  for  beyond  the  its^  whiBh  he  trans- 
mitted to  lua  posterity  f."  All  our  moat  czadihb  hislerians, 
indeed,  are  ailsnt  concecniag'  tha>  dettft  e£  Heagiak  at  Coais- 
broagb!{. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  there  miffafc  be  a  fmik  ktte  faafose  Ae 
coming  in  of  the  Normans ;  but  the  castle  was  most  probably 
baiH  by  William,  the  first  Earl  of  Warren,  to  whom  this  estate 
was  given  by  the  Conqueroi:.    It  became  the  property  of  Richard, 

Barl 

*  C«nid.  fol.  706.  Gibson's  Edit.  Drake's  Ebocacum,  fol.  68.  Cwod^ii, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  seems  to  express  some  doobt. 

f  Turner's  Hist.  Anfp.  Sax.  I.  p.  94.  Whitaker  is  of  the  same  opinion.  See 
Hist,  of  Manchester,  11.  p.  f  8,  and  Cartels  Hist,  of  Engfeod,  p.  I9S. 

X  Hume  is  silent  on  the  subject.  See  Hitt  of  Engrand,  Vol.  f.  Rapin  says 
that  Hengist  died  A.  D.  48B,  aged  aboui  sixty-nine  years,  of  which  be  had 
passed  thirty.trce  on  the  throne  of  Kent,  I.  p.  31.    See  also  Tlndars  Notes. 
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Earl  ef  Cambridge,  wii6  was  named  Ricbard  de  Coimiiigabvgb^ 
because  he  was  bom  at  this  place.  From  him  it  descended  to  his 
grandson.  King  Edward  ly .  and  continued  annexed  to  tbe  Ciowo, 
till  granted  by  James  II,  to  Lord  Dover.  It  is  now  the  property 
of  his  Grace  the  Dnke  of  I^eeds  *. 

The  following  curious  acseount  of  a  feast  is  framed  and  biug 
up  in  a  room  of  the  inn,  now  kept  by  Mr.  Whaley  at  this  town. 

"  The  expenses  of  Sir  Ralph  de  Beeston,  and  Sir  Simon  de 
Baldriston  at  Conisborongh,  on  Monday,  the  morrow  of  the  Ex- 
altation of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  the  14th  year  of  King  Edwaid^  the 
son  of  King  Edward  f^ 

i.  d 

In  bread  bought*. .•..•.•••••••....•.•.•  xviijd.  U  6 

In  four  gallons  of  wine  bought... ..•..••••••  ijs.  2  0 

In  twelve  gallons  of  ale  bought  at  Doncaster .  XTiijd.  I  6 

In  sixteen  gallotts  of  ale  bought  at  Conisbrough  xvjd.  1  4 

In  shambles  meat  bought*.... ....... ........  ijs.  2  0 

In  eightfowls bought.... ••...... ..........  xijd.  1  0 

In  two  geese  bought..... ..••.••••. .......  viyd.  0  B 

In  eggs  bought.......^....... iijd.  0  3 

In  two  pounds  of  candles  bought......... .iijd.  ob.  0  d{ 

,  In  a  woman's  wages  for  fetching  the  ale. ..••••.jd.  0  1 

In  provender  for  the  horses  bought.... ......  xvd.  1  3 

Tuesday 

*  From  the  Conqtieit  till  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  ther  Lordship  of 
ConiA>roagh  appears  to  hare  always  followed  the  raccessiun  to  the  oanor 
•f  Wakefield;  for  which  see  Watson's  Hist,  ot Halifax,  p.  94,&c.aadA^ 
tiele  Wakefield  in  this  work. 

f  The  feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  was  kept  on  tbe  14th 
ef  September.  King  £dward«  the  son  of  King  Edward*  was  Edward  IL  who 
begen  his  reign. in  A.  D  1S07;  consequently^  these  expenses  were  incorred 
•n  the  15th  and  16thof  September*  A,  P.  ISSI.  The  writer  of  tbb  volooe 
copied  the  docwnenc  when  at  the  iun  aone  years  agp. 
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Tuesday  foUowing. 

s.  d. 

In  bread  bonglit... ,... Tiijd.  0  8 

In  one  gdlon  of  wine  bought. ••.... .«.. ' vjd.  0  6 

In  four  gallons  of  ale  bought  in  Doncaster. ...  yjd.  0  6 

In  shambles  meat  bought. •• .•.....•viijd.  0  8 

In  two  geese  bought.^. ..•..•.••....•.•.   yiijd.  0  8 

In  one  fowl  bought... id.  ob.  0  1| 

In  ten  pigeons  bought iiijd.  0  .4 

This  curious  document  is  copied  by  many  tourists,  as  a  notable 
instance  of  the  change  of  times  and  circumstances  in  regard  to  the 
Talue  of  money, 

CUSWORTH  HALL, 

fhe  seat  of  William  Wrightson,  Esq.  about  two  mile^  nearly  weti 
from  Doncaster,  is  an  elegant  mansion,  and  in  one  of  the  finest 
situations  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  stands  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill  facing  the  south,  commanding  a  most  distinct  and  beantiful 
view  of  the  town  of  Doncaster,  with  extensive  prospects  towardi 
the  east,  south,  and  west^  of  a  delightful  country,  embellished 
with  churches,  gentlemen's  seats,  and  other  enlivening  objects. 
In  the  descent  from  the  house,  at  a  small  distance  southward,  is 
an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  and  to  the  west  a  beautiful  park* 
Within  the  mansion  is  a  small,  but  handsome,  chapel.  Over  the 
communion-table  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  good  Samaritan.  This 
elegant  mansion  was  built  by  William  Wrightson,  Esq.  grand&ther 
^>  the  present  possessor. 
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SPR0TBR0U6H  HAIiU 

the  leat  of  Sir  Joiepli  Copley,  Bart  Irat  at  present  the  ren- 
(leBce  of  Mrs.  Cine,  is  about  three  miles  to  the  soath-west  of  Don- 
cauter.  This  mansion  was  built  by  Sir  iGlodfrey  Copley,  who  was 
created  a  baronet  by  Charles  IF.  in  the  I3th  year  of  his  leign. 
The  south  front  eommands  a  most  delightful  view  of  rural  soenecy ; 
luxuriant  woods,  and  Terdant  Fawns,  sloping  down  to  the  river  Don, 
which  runs  within  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  the  house,  with 
a  variety  of  other  objects,  compose  as  beautiful  a  landscape  as  can 
be  desired  or  imagined. 

In  the  church  are  some  monuments  of  the  families  of  fte 
Fitrwilliams  and  Copleys,  who  have  been  for  severs!  centuries 
Lords  of  Sprotbrough.  There  were  formerly  painted  windows, 
with  armorial  bearings  of  the  fiMnilies  of  Fitzwilliam,  Methan, 
Thomhill,  Gasooigne,  Nevfl,  Butler,  Bosville,  Wrightson^  and 
Copley, 


HELTOir  ON  THE  ffllX, 

about  five  mifes  south-west  from  Doncaster,  is  the  seat  of  Ricbanl 
Fountayne  Wilson,  Esq,  This  mansion  is  delightfully  situated 
on  a  hill,  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect^  comprising  a 
variety  of  interesting  and  beautiful  objects,  viz.  the  ancient 
Castle  of  Conishrough,  the  monument  near  Wentworth  Hous^ 
several  gentlemen's  seats,  and  a  number  of  churches  and  villages. 
In  the  church  at  this  place  are  several  monuments  of  the  Foun- 
tayne family;  and  in  a  window  of  painted  glass,  is  a  portrait  of 
William  de  Melton,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  his  pontificals.*' 

BARMBROUGH 

*  Drake,  in  a  Note»  Eboimcum,  fol.  43S,  says  this  prelate  was  probablj 
born  at  Melton,  m  HolderaeM  |  but  the  writer  of  this  volame  knowt  no  place 
of  this  name  in  Holdemess, 
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BARKBROUGH  GRANGE, 

tbe  sest  oTAuicte  Ftf^kM,  Esq.  it  ftnefy  titiwled  in  a  pl^asttit 
and  fertile  vale,  al  the  diatanee  of  aix  milea  fitrai  Dmicaater. 
About  a  mile  from  the  grange  4a4faeirfnage  of  Bannbroagh,  sealed 
on  a  gently  rising  hill,  and  remariuUe  for  a  tradition  relaliye  to 
a  singular  and  fittal  contest  between  a  man  and  a  wild  cat  The 
inhabitants  say  that  the  fight  began  in  an  adjacent  wood, 
and  that  it  was  continued  fiom  thence  into  the  porch  of  the 
chtirch,  where  it  ended  ittally  to  both  the  oombatanis,  as  each 
there  expir^  of  the  wounds  leedv^d  la  the  conflict  "  A  rude 
■opresentation  In  the  churdh  oottmettoniea  the  ereat;  and,  as 
in  'sittikur  ttaAtiolis,  Ihe  aecideatally  natufal  rsd  tia^  of  some 
4f  the  atones  has  %ean  eoastrucd  into  Moody  stains,  whiah  aU  tha 
pitipetties  of  soap  and  water  have  not  been  aMe  to  dOTaae/'^'*^ 


BUTTON  PAGNEL, 

the  seat  of  St  Andrew  Warde^  Esq.  six  milea  nearly  north-west 
from  Doncaster,  is  a  handsome  mansioii,  inely  situated  on  a  lofty 
eminence,  commanding  beautiful  and  variegated  prospects.  A 
little  fiirther  to  the  west  is 


nnCKLEY  HALL. 

the  seat  of  WiHiamPteyne,  Esq.  sitaatod  on  a  gently  rising  grsand 
in  the  centre  of  a  .beautiful  and  fertile  ?ale.  This  estate  Ibr- 
merly  belonged  to  George  Ann  of  Burgwallis,  Esq.    He  sold  it 

to 

*  Bisgtoj*!  AnioMl  Bifgmpay*  1.  p.  SSI.  The  wild  cat  it  described  bj 
Peniuuit,  I.  p.  47.  It  wu  formerly  an  object  of  dirersion  to  oor  hunters, 
and  ita  ikin  was  esteemed  a  valuaUe  for;  bat  the  race  if  now  nearly,  if  not 
whoUy,  extinct  io  England. 
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to  Sir  Anthony  Warton^  Esq.  who  bnilt  the  present  mansion. 
After  the  decease  of  that  gentknum,  it  was  purchased  of  his  bro- 
ther. Major  Wharton,  by  the  present  possessor,  a  gentleman  well 
known  for  his  skill  in  agricnltnrs  *.  At  a  short  dotanoe  east- 
ward from  the  house,  are  the  remains  of  an ,  anei^t  bwUiag, 
sop  posed  to  have  been  a  Romaa  Catholic  chapeL 


BILHAH  HOUSS, 

Th«  seat  of  William  Hewitt  Esq.  is  five  miles  nearly  west 
fiom  Doncaster.  The  present  possessor  has  erected;  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  mansion,  an  elegant  stnictare,  cdled  Belvedere, 
•r  BelleTue,  which  oommanda  one  of  the  most  extensive,  and  cer- 
tainly the  richest,  prospect  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The 
cathedrals  of  York  and  Linooln,  and  sometimes  SoathweU  minstov 
are  distinctly  seen,  with  nearly  seventy  parish  chorches  f .  At 
the  village  of  Bilham  is  fennd  excellent  sand  for  the  ose  of  the 
iroii-founderies  near  Rotherham  and  Sheffield* 


BRODSWORTH, 

The  seat  of  — -^^  Thellosson,  Esq.  is  about  four  miles  nearly 
north-west  from  Doncaster.  It  was  the  property  and  seat  of 
Dr.  Dnimmond,  late  Archbishop  of  York.  His  son,  the  Eari  of 
Kinnool,  sold  the  estate  and  mansion  to  the  late  Peter  Thelloswn, 
Esq.  whose  singular  will,  directing  the  greater  part  of  his  im- 
mense fortune  to  accumulate  till  a  future  period,  will  long  be  re- 
membered. • 

ADWICK- 

•  Sec  Brown'i  Agricultnral  Sorrey  of  the  Wert  Riding,  Appendix  54»  «wl 
other  places  in  that  work . 

f  Dr.  Miller*!  Htit.  of  Doncarter,  p.  fTT, 
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ADWICK-LE-STREET, 

Aboot  tbree  mUes  north  from  Doncaster,  is  on  the  great  Ro- 
nan  road  to  York.  Here  ia,  an  elegant  mansion  belonging  to 
George  Wrougbton,  Esq.  lientenant.  Colonel  of  the  thi^d  We«t 
Yoric  militia,  who  has  made  great  improTements^  and  rendered  it 
a  moat  desirable  reaidenoe. 


OWSTON, 

The  seat  of  Brian  Cooke,  Esq.  Colonel  of  the  third  West  York 
militia,  and  a  few  years  ago  Member  of  Parliament  for  tha 
borough  of  Malton,  is  about  six  miles  nearly  north  from  Don« 
caster.  The  mansion,  which  has  been  enlarged  and  embelliahed 
by  the  present  possessor,  is  an  elegant  structure,  situated  on  a 
gently  rising  ground,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  fertile  country  \ 
By  different  purchases  of  adjacent  lands,  &c.  Colond  Cooke  has 
greatly  ^ihanced  the  value  of  his  estate. 

In  the  church  are  some  monuments  of  the  family  of  Adama, 
once  the  possessors  of  this  estate,  and  also  of  the  Harrisons,  who 
resided  at  Skellow.  Against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a 
fine  marble  monument,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Cooke  of 
Owston,  and  several  others  of  the  family. .  The  vicarage  is  in  the 
gift  of  Colonel  Cooke. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  north-west  from  Owston  is 


BURGWALUS, 

Where  the  ancient  and  worthy  family  of  Ann  have  long  been 
seated.  The  mansion  is  a  handsome  modem  structure,  erected 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  by  the  late  George  Ann,  Esq,  and  is  now 

the 
At  this  THIage  art  ands  the  bttt  cream  cheeiet  io'Uie  neighbouhood. 
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the  residence  of  Michael  Ann,  Esq,  his  hrolher  and  heir.    Bnig«- 
wallifl  18  seTen  miles  from  BmsMter. 

About  a  mile  further  north,  and  eight  miles  nearly  aorth-veit 
fivrn  Doncaster,  is 


CAMPSALL, 

The  seat  of  the  late  Bacon  Fhmk ,  Boq.  a  tcrj  aettfe  and  intel- 
ligent magistrate.  Campsatt  is  particolariy  remarkable  lor  tiie 
school,  and  the  Female  Friendly  Society,  established  some  yetrs 
ago  at  tiiis  Tillage,  by  three  yonng  ladies,  the  danghten  of  that 
gentleman.  The  school  at  which  aixty  or  seventy  girls  attend 
-depends  solely  on  the  personal  exeitfons  of  the  Miss  Fliuiks. 
^ey^each  the  children  themseltes,  and  defray  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  school.  For  a  drenmstantial  account  of  the  excel- 
lent management  of  this  school,  and  the  Ftiendty  Society,  we 
•nmst  refer  our  reader*  to  Dr.  Miller's  Bfist  of  Doncasfeer*.  In 
ihisphtee  we  must  content  onnehres  with  obserring,  that  the jV 
VKcioQs  philanthropy  of  the  Miss  FVanks  cannot  be  too  much  ad- 
mired. Every  friend  of  social  order  and  happiness  would  wish  to 
eee  H  e^ttensively  imitated. 

CAMPSMOUNT, 

In  the  parish  of  Campsal,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  that 
village,  is  the  seat  of  John  Cooke,  Esq.  The  mansion  is  cham- 
ingly  situated  on  an  eminence,  the  ground  sloping  gently  down 
to  the  road  between  Skelbroke  and  Campsal. 

In  this  parish  is  also  the  village  of 

ASKERN,  or  ASKRON, 

Which  begins  to  be  very  much  noted  for  its  medicinal  waters^ 
These,  both  in  smell  and  taste,  nearly  resemble  the  celebrated 

wateis 
*  Miycr**  tint,  of  Deoctst.  p.  J4S»  940. 
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of  Haarrowgate;  Int,  triitii  taktn  lAteraaily,  diflfer  sale*, 
rialljr  IB  ihdr  opentiitt,  Mtuig  chiefly  as  a  dinratio,  trithont 
■oy  «f  that  callwrtic  power  Ibrirliieli  the  Ham>wgate  waten  are  so 
rtmaffkaWe  The  Tillage  ia  ntnated  aft  the  foot  of  a  hill,  aheut 
eight  inikaaliBoeftdmctly  Berth  fhnaDoncaster.  The  apriag  riaea 
at  the  diitaBoe  of  oaly  a  lew  yarda  from  a  piece  of  water  called 
Aakera  pool,  of  the  exteat  of  ahoat  aereB  acrea.  Thia  place  haa 
of  late  yean  hean  anich  freqaeated,  paHfeolarly  hy  peraoaa  af* 
fteted  with  rheamatio  aad  aoorhatie  djaeaaea,  who  have  acarceiy 
erer  iriled  of  obtaaaiBg  rdief.  A  apaeiooa  aad  elegant  iaa  haa 
latdy  beea  hiOk  lor  the  acooouBodalaoa  of  viaitora,  aad  Aafcem 
will  prabaUy,  withia  a  few  yeara,  yio  ia  atility  aad  lame  with 
amay  of  oar  ihahiaaalla  bathiag-placea. 


PONTEPRACT. 

Thia  celebrated  town  is  in  the  Wapentake  of  Osgoldcross, 
liberty  of  the  hononr  of  Pontefract,  and  is  little  more  than  two 
miles  aoath-west  from  Ferrybridge,  nine  milea  nearly  east  from 
Wakefield,  and  fifteen  north-west  from  Donenster.  The  situation 
is  pleasant,  as  the  town,  crowning  a  beautiful  eminence,  is  ap- 
proached on  every  side  by  a  considerable  ascent.  The  houses 
are  handsome,  and  almost  all  of  them  bnilt  of  brick :  the  streets 
are  open,  spacious,  and  clean.  As  here  are  no  mann/actnres,  the 
atmosphere  is  never  loaded  with  the  smoke  of  steam  engines, 
and  the  air  is  perfectly  pure  and  salubrious.  For  persons  uncon- 
nected with  trade  Pontefract  is  an  eligible  situation.  It  ia  sur- 
romided  by  scats  of  nobles  and  opulent  commoners ;  and  persons 
of  large  or  small  fortunes  may  find,  either  in  the  town  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood, agreeable  society,  according  to  their  rank  and  inclina- 
tions. 

Pontefract  haa  only  one  chnreb^  in  which  divine  aervice  is  cele* 
Inrated.     Thia  church  is  mentioned  aa  early  as  the  reign  of 

Vol.  XVI.  9L  Henry 
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Henry  I.  in  the  charter  of  Hngh  Delaval,  in  which  it  is  crilel 
"  St.  Mary  de  toro"  although,  from  aome  eaaaea  mt  preaent  iin« 
known,  it  has  since  the  beginning  of  the  fifteei^  century  ob- 
tained the  name  of  St  Giles.  It  appears  to  baefe  been  otigi* 
nally  of  very  small  dimensions,  as  it  has  been  enlarged  botii  in 
length  and  breadtii,  and  is  yet  on  a  contracted  scale^  Its  length 
from  east  to  west  is  only  forty-two  yards  and  three  quarters,  and 
its  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  eighteen  yards  and  two  feet : 
its  exterior  sippearance  is  destitute  of  elegance,  the  whole  being 
built  without  regard  to  any  order  of  architecture*.  The  interior, 
however,  yields  to  few  in  neatness;  and  the  chancel  has  bem  lately 
ornamented  with  a  fine  painting,  by  John  Standish,  a  self-tanght 
artist  of  emiilent  merit,  and  a  native  of  the  town.  "  The  subject 
is  the  Crucifixion;  and,  as  far  as  the  pencil  can  realise  the  awful 
scene,  it  is  here  realised.  The  attitude  of  tbe.Savioar,  after 
yielding  up  the  ghost,  is  finely  conceived,  and  well  expressed. 
The  groupe  of  pious  women,  who  stand  round  tlie  cross,  and 
among  whom  Mary,  our  Lord's  mother,  is  distinguished  by  her 
looks,  and  the  poignancy  of  her  sorrow,  adds  considerably  to  the 
c5eet,  and  the  whole  lives  on  the  canvas.''  f 

The  church  of  All  Saints,  or  AU-hallows,  was  formerly  the 
parish  church ;  but  at  what  tiipe,  or  by  whom,  it  was  built  is  ub* 
known.  It  appears  from  Domesday-book,  that  there  was  a 
church  at  this  place  at  the  time  of  the  survey ;  but,  as  Mr.  Booth- 
royd  very  justly  observes,  the  present  church  of  All-hallows  can- 
not be  referred  to  a  period  so  remote.  The  whole  of  its  archi- 
tecture is  what  is  generally  denominated  Gothic ;  and  though  it 
has  probably  been  erected  at  different  times,  no  part  of  it  ex- 
hibits any  marks  of  the  Saxon  style.  The  erection  of  this  struc- 
ture may  therefore,  with  great  probability,  be  referred  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  III. 

This  church,  which  is  fifty-three  yards  in  length,  and  twenty- 
seven  yards  in  breadth,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  havii^  a 

handsome 

*  Doolbroyd'9  Hiit.  of  Pgattfract,  p.  36(>.  f  Ibid, 
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haiidiome  tower  lA  [the  nvddlle,  crawiied  irith  a  superb  lantkem 
enriched  with  soolptore.  The  iviiidowe  iu  the  east  and  west  ends 
affi^id  a  fine  specimen  of  the  magnificence  and  peculiar  effect  of 
the  Gothic  style  of  architeotore :  their  dimensions  axe  largOi  and 
the  stone  nniUiona  exceedingly  dender. 

During  the  memorable  siege  of  the  castle  in  the  unhappy  reign 
of  Charles  I.  this  cbnrch  received  such  injuries  aa  could  not  be 
easily  repaired.  The  fine  lanthem  was  battered  down,  the  inte* 
rior  destroyed,  and  the  roof  greatly  flamaged.  By  au  act  passed 
in  the  29th  of  George  III.  the  church  of  St  Giles  was  constituted 
the  parish  church  of  Pontefract.  The  once  magnificent  church  of 
AUhallows  is  now  consigned  to  the  all-deTouring  tooth  of  time, 
and  presents  to  the  view  a  venerable  ruin.  * 

Besides  these  already  mentioned,  there  were  formerly  in  this 
town  several  other  places  sacred  to  religion.  The  chantry,  or 
church  of  St.  Thomas,  was  erected  on  the  very  spot  where  Tho- 
mas»  Earl  of  Lancaster,  was  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
A.  D»  1322.  No  part  of  |he  structure  now  remains ;  but  the  site 
may  yet  be  distinguished  in  a  close  through  which  the  ibot  path 
leads  to  Frystone-on-the-hill,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
saiut,  and  will  probably  transmit  it  to  the  latest  posterity.  The 
chief  religious  house  was  the  priory  of  St.  John,  of  which  nothing 
now  remains  to  convey  an'  idea  of  the  extent  or  magnificence  of 
the  structure.  The  plot  of  ground  now  called  Monk-hill,  which 
continues  extra-parochial,  indicates  the  site. 

This  monastery  was  founded  by  Robert  de  Lacy,  A.  D.  1090. 
The  monks  were  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict.  At  the  dissolu- 
tion, the  site,  demesnes,  &c.  were  let  on  leases  to  different  indi* 
viduals  till  the  7th  Edward  VI.  when  the  whole  of  the  property 
belonging  to  it,  within  the  township  of  Pontefract,  was  granted  to 
George  Lord  Talbot.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
late  Archbishop  Dawes,  whose  only  daughter  and  heiress  brought 
it  by  marriage  to  the  Right  Hon.  Edwin  Lord  Harewood. 

The  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars,  had  a  house  here  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  garden,  called  Friar's  Wood,  on  the  west  side 
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•f  the  towB.  In  this  Mightfol  apel^  ttrteaedl  frtn  Mithflm  and 
westflriy  wiiida  by  derated  gromids  fringed  wttii  wood,  the  i 
enjoyed  ell  the  edveatages  of  privney  and  vekiiein«iit»  in  a  \ 
end  well  eheltered  nhode^  In  Ihie  ooniFent  was  inteired  Roger  k 
Mowbray,  who  died  in  the  flfty-Unt  year  of  Henry  ill.  On  tke 
enppreaaion  of  the  lesser  reygiooa  houses  in  the  SM»  ywr  of 
Henry  VIII.  it  wts  snrrendered  by  the  prior,  soYen  moahsi  and  t 
noTice. 

Here  was  also  a  honse  of  CarmeKtes,  or  White  Friars,  Ibmided 
by  Edmund  de  Lacy,  Constable  of  Ohester;  but  no  vestige  of  it 
at  present  remains,  nor  any  tradition  of  the  plaee  where  it  stood.* 
The  Austin  Friars  bad  also  a  honse  in  this  town. 

At  present  there  are  in  Pbntefraet,  besides  the  parish  ehord, 
several  places  of  worship  for  difoe&t  denominations  of  OhristiaBi. 
The  Dissenter^,  the  Methodists,  tiie  Society  of  Friends,  and  tk 
Roman  Catholics,  have  each  a  meeting^honse,  or  ehnpeL 

The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  is  well  supplied  wiUi 
butcher's  meat,  poultry,  and  fish.  It  is  also  a  very  considerable 
oom-markct  Here  are  also  several  annual  fairs,  viz.  on  the  fint 
Saturday  after  February  13;  the  Satnrdaya  before  Palm  Sond^, 
Low  Sunday,  and  Trinity  Sunday ;  the  Saturday  afler  Septenber 
12 ;  and  the  first  Saturday  in  December  for  horses,  homed  cattle^ 
and  sheep.  Fortnight  foirs  are  also  held  on  the  Saturdays  sfter 
the  fortnight  foirs  at  York.  The  population  of  the  town  is  dSOO ; 
but  as  here  are  no  manufactures,  the  increase  is  not  very  rapid. 

Pontefract  is  famed  for  its  gardens  and  nurseries,  which  are 
v^ry  extensive,  and  have  an  excellent  soil.  Great  qnantitiei  «f 
garden  stuff  is  carried  from  this  town  to  Leeds  and  Wdiefidd; 
and  seedlings  from  the  nuiveries  are  sent  to  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  This  place  is  also  noted  for  the  cultivatios  of 
liquorice,  for  which  the  fine  deep  loamy  soil  is  extremely  well 
adapted ;  and  the  liquorice  cakes  of  Pontefract  are  well  ksova 
not  only  throughout  the  British  empire,  but  also  in  foreign  coos- 
tries. 

The 
•  fiootbro>'d'B  Hiftoiy  of  Pontefract,  p.  340, 
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Tke  fcMmtm  of  Pont^frMl  kis  •btcnrtd,  that  "  few  um  i»bo 
iMTe  nnked  liigh  in  choNk  or  itate,  «r  who  have  been  ^MiD* 
^^oAfi  m  ib»  aanab  of  litenilive^  kaTO  eitiier  been  bof»>  or  nh 
aUed  in tkiitowa.  Among ikoie  hm,  kofwerer^  ire  miiat comno* 
■wnte  Makop  Bramkall^  prinate  of  Irehod,  wbo  was  a  naliya 
of  Ponlefraet^  and  rooe,  ky  kia  talenta  and  leaninf  ,  to  Ibia  dift* 
tingniakod  kononr  and  kigk  atalion  in  tke  ckvrek/'* 

Tke  antkor  of  tke  Neweastle  Rider,  and  aome  otker  poema,  ia 
wortky  of  notice  ai  an  inetance  of  naliTe  genins,  witboat  tke  ad* 
vaattagea  of  a  literary  edncation.  Hia  name  waa  Lan,  and  kia 
ooeopation  wui  tkat  of  a  barber.  Some  of  bie  pieoet»  fcr  keen* 
BOM  of  eatire  and  jnatneie  of  aentiment^  would  not  diagrace  tke 
pen  of  a  CknrckiH.  Tkat  indefintigakle  antiqnury.  Dr.  Jobaaou, 
wko  made  laige  orileetiona  ftr  tba  Hietoiy  of  Yorkabire,  reaided 
at  Pontefraot  dniing  tbe  greateat  part  of  kia  life ;  but  wkere  be 
waa  bom,  and  wkere  ke  ended  kia  daya^  eannot  be  aaeertained.t 
•  Ponteftael  ia,  on  aoTcral  aoeoonta,  celebrated  in  Bo^iah  bia* 
tory.  Tke  origin  of  tke  town  ia  unknown;  and  the  etymology  of 
Ha  name  baa  been  a  matter  of  diapute.  Tbe  monkiab  legend  of 
Tkomaa  do  CaaUaford,  wko  deriToa  tke  name  of  Ponafiraotaia,  ot 
P6tttefira€ty  from  tiie  miracle  aacribed  to  St  William,  Arcbbiakop 
of  York,  ia  bvt  Utde  deaernng  of  notice.  Thia  atory  ia  ia  aub* 
Btaaee  aa  MIowa :— William  retaming  from  Rome,  where  be  bad 
reeelTed  tke  pall,  waa  met  by  each  crowda  of  people,  who  aaaem* 
Ued  to  crate  biablcaaing,  that  a  wooden  kridgeoTer  tke  Aire  near 
tiiia  place  broke  down,  and  great  numbera  feH  into  tke  water. 
On  tbn  occaaion  tke  koly  prelate,  deqily  afiected  by  tke  danger 
«f  ao  nmny  peraona,  poured  out  kia  prayera  to  beaTen  wHk  aack 
fervour  and  ancceaa,  that  not  one  of  tkem  periaked.{  By  otker 
fciatoriaaa,  kowerer,  tke  acene  of  tkia  miraculona  tranaactioa  is 
tranafared  to  York;  and  according  to  tbe  poaitite  aaaertion  of 
fitabba,  it  was  tbe  bridge  over  tbe  Onae  that  fell  in,  and  Abaa 

3  L  3  eudan- 

*  Biihop  Brarobftll  died  A.  D.  1665. 

t  Bootbroyd's  History  of  Pontefract,  p.  494. 

4  Camden,  fol.  711  tad  71?. 
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endango'ed  the  lives  of  this  maltitade  of  perwnis,  who  came 
"  maximft  cum  devotione/'  with  T^ry  greet  derotion,  to  aeel 
their  prelate  *  Drake  also  ohserves,  that  a  chapel  was  hsilC  tm 
Ove  bridge,  and  dedicated  to  the  aaint,  **  whidi  stood  till  Hnt 
Reformatioii ;  and,  in  all  probability,  was  first  erected  in  meiaory 
of  this  acoidenf  t  F^Dm  such  a  cononrrence  of  endeaee,  those 
who  possess  a  sufficient  share  of  credulity  to  believe  that  snch  a 
miracle  did  take  place,  will  plainly  perceive  tha)  the  city  of  York 
has  the  best  claim  to  the  hononr  of  its  operation*  And  the  credit 
of  the  legend,  so  ^  as  relates  to  Pontefiract,  is  entirely  destroyed 
by  the'  charters  granted  by  Robert  de  Lacy  to  the  priory  of  St 
John,  in  which  the  town  is  called  by  that  name  fifty-three  yean 
beibre  the  miracle  is  pret^dded  to  have  been  performed. 

The  etymology  of  the  present  name  of  Ponteftuet,  however,  is 
evidently  to  be  referred  to  the  decay,  or  breaking  down,  of  some 
bridge.  Camden  says,  that  in  the  Saxoo  times  the  name  of  this 
town  was  Kirkby,  which  was  changed  by  the  Normans  to  Pisn- 
tefract,  because  of  a  broken  bridge  that  was  there.^  But  as  there 
is  no  river  within  two  miles  of  the  place,  this  bridge  appears  to 
have  been  built  over  The  Wash,  which  lies  about  a  <|aaiier  of  a 
mile  to  the  east  of  the  castle.  By  the  alteratioB  of  the  loeda^ 
the  stream  called  The  Wash  is  now  confined  to  a  narrow  chann^ ; 
but  formerly,  in  a  time  of  heavy  rains,  or  on  the  sudden  rndting 
of  snows,  it  overflowed  its  banks  and  became  impassahlo,  cape- 
cially  before  drains  were  made  through  tiie  marsh.  Leiand  aay^ 
that  in  his  time  the  ruins  of  such  a  bridge  were  visible  at  the 
distance  of  less  than  half  a  mile  of  Old  Pontefract ;  and  fimn  the 
situation  of  the  town,  it  does  not  appear  that  in  any  other  place  a 
lnid|re  could  be  necessary. 

Flrbm  the .  circumstance  of  several  Roman  roads  meeting  near 
this  place,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  Leiand  and  Drake  were  in- 

cUaed 

*  Stabbs  says  this  happened  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  feast  of  tli« 
Ascension.  A.  D.  1154.    Act.  Post.  Ebor.  Vita  Sancti  Gylielmi. 
t  Drake's  Eboracuin,  fol.  418. 
%  Camden,  ful.  ll\,  Gibson's  Edit. 
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dined  to  eontider  Poatelbtct  as  the  legwUttm  of  Antoniaos.* 
But  the  far  greater  part  of  our  moat  learned  antiqnariea  are  of 
opinion  tliat  the  honour  of  this  aaeieat  station  belonged  to  Cas« 
tlefoid,  a  YiUage  abont  three  miles  to  the  north-westf  Mr. 
Boothroyd^  howerer,  supposes^  with  great  probability^  that  Pon* 
teiiract  may  haye  been  a  secondary  and  subordinate  station^  as 
some  Eoman  coins  have  been  fonnd  at  this  place ;  and  in  several 
oU  walls  there  still  remain  bricks,  which^  from  their  dimen- 
sioas,  lextnre,  and  colour,  appear  to  be  of  Roman  fabrication,^ 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons^  this  town,  as  Camden  observes, 
was  called  Kirfcby,  or  the  Town  near  the  Church,  a  name  evi- 
dently imposed  posterior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  buigh  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
feoor ;  but  how  long  it  had  enjoyed  this  privilege  is  uncertain.  § 
At  this  period  the  manor  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
king,  as  no  Saxon  proprietor  is  mentioned  in  Domesday-book* 
Aftor  the  conquest  of  this  manor,  with  ISO  others,  or  tlie  greatest 
part  of  80  many  in  Yorkshire,  besides  ton  in  Nottinghamshire, 
and  four  in  Lincolnshire,  were  given  by  William  to  Hildebert, 
or  Ilbort  de  Lacy,  one  of  his  Norman  followers.  This  powerful 
baron  was  sacceeded  in  his  possessions  .by  his  son  Robert,  com- 
monly called  Robert  de  Pontefract,  from  the  circnmstanoe  of  his 
being  bom  at  this  town.  Robert  enjoyed  his  vast  possessions  in 
peace  during  the  reign  of  William  Rufus ;  but  aller  the  accession 
of  Henry  I.  he  imprudently  joined  with  Robert  Duke  of  Nor-* 
mandy,  the  king's  brother,  who  claimed  the  crown  of  England. 
In  consequence  of  this  transaction,  Robert  de  Lacy  was  banislied 
the  realm,  and  the  castle  and  honour  of  Pontefract  were  given  by 

dL4  the 

*  Drake's  Eboracunii  fol.  19.    LeUnd's  Itinerary,  5. 

t  This  opiuioQ  it  cunfirraed  by  the  distances  giTen  ia  the  5ih  and  6tb  Iter. 
Antoiiini. 

t  J)oothro^d*s  IIi«tory  of  Pontefract  p.  IS  and  14." 

$  The  present  b<»rough  of  Pontefract  was  incorporated  by  Richard  II  f. 
It  hai  ontnterruptedly  sent  members  to  Parliament  since  tlie  reign  of  Jaine;  I. 
bc'»iljrf»yd'i  History  of  Pontefract,  p.  446  and  482. 
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tli0  kisg  to  Henry  VrtTeiae,  and  aftarmrds  to  Bevy  DdcviL^ 
The  Ustofy  of  the  laeye  k  ui  Hue  pert  loaMwhel  ehecire ;  bei  it 
eppeeiv  that  Robert  vaa  reatetod  after  a  few  jeeia  of  easUe;  and^ 
dyiag  in  the  latter  |iart  of  the  reign  of  Heooy  L  lefk  tvo  aoaa, 
Ilbert  and  Henry,  the  finfc  of  whqoi  ndierited  hie  irast  eeiBtBB.t 
nbertdeLaey,  dying  without  iiBae,  waaanoeeededbyUabmtiwr 
Henry,  who  left  hiafooMBaioaa  to  UeaonBebert.  ThiaSobert 
do  laoy  dying  withont  ieaae  A.  D.  1199!,  the  ertafte  and  hoMor  of 
Pontefract  doTolTod  on  hie  ntoine  aiaiir  Aakrey  de  lieenre,  who 
carried  iheae  cetatea  of  the  LMya  by  naniage  to  Richaid  Rte- 
Eostaoe,  Conalable  ef  Cheater.  The  eatatea  of  both  theoo  aohk 
frmiliea  descended  to  John  Fitft-Bnatace,  who  aocompaaied  Si* 
ohard  I.  in  hia  croisade;  and  is  said  to  have  died  at  Tyra  in 
Palestine.  Roger,  his  eldest  son,  who  was  also  engaged  in  this 
expedition,  snoceeded  to  Us  honouis  and  aatatea.  He  oontinned 
with  Richard,  and  was  present  at  the  meoBorable  siege  of  Acre, 
where  he  greatly  eontiiboted  to  the  soieoesa  of  the  Christiana 
against  the  Mohammedans.  AAei:  his  retnm  to  England,  be  ren« 
dered  himself  terrible  to  the  hardy  moaataineers  of  Wales,  whose 
incursions  he  often  and  vigoronsiy  repelled.  He  was  the  first  of 
this  family  that  took  the  nasM  of  Lsey.  The  esteto  and  henoer 
of  Pontefraot  oontinoed  in  that  illastrious  name  till  the  year  1910, 
when  Henry  de  iaoy,  through  de&olt  of  male  issae,  left  hia  poa- 
aessiens  to  his  daughter  and  heirees,  Alice,  who  waa  amnried  to 
Themaa  Earl  of  Lancaster ;  and,  ia  case  of  a  Ihilare  of  issue  fton 
that  manriage,.he  entoiled  them  on  the  king  and  his  heirs. 

The  Eail  ot  Lancaster,  it  is  well  known,  wss  one  of  the  chief 
oppoaente  of  Gaveston,  the  favourite  of  Edward  II.  The  story 
may  be  seen  at  length  in  Rapin,  Hume,  and  other  English  histo- 
rians. Edward  was  obliged  to  banish  his  minion;  bat  he  soon 
invited  him  to  retam,  and  meeting  him  at  York,  restored  him  to 
all  bis  former  honours.    The  Earl  of  Lancaster,  with  the  confede- 

lato 

•  Dog.  Bar.  Vol.  I.  p.  99. 

t  Bootbroyd's  Hiatory  of  Pontefract,  p.  65.  Mr.  Boothroyd  here  ditagrect 
with  Pugdale. 
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nto  h$Bnm»,  imiMdUtely  fl««  to  anu.  Gaf  eaton  being  aloiily 
fciakgad  in  Scariwrough  Caatk»  waa  oUigod  to  anmndar,  oa 
condition  of  baing  lamight  to  a  kgal  trial  Bat  ikt  Eaila 
of  Lanaaalar,  Hanferd,  and  Anmdd,  Mohad  to  pit  hiat  to 
daath  aa  a  pnUio  anamy ;  and  ailar  a  anaunary  trial,  caaaed  hia 
to  bo  bobaadod  at  Warwick.  Tbo  people  rajoieed  at  hia  daath; 
bat  the  kiag  Yowed  Tongeaneo,  and  a  ciril  irar  woald  hava  been 
tba  oonaaqaaaoe,  if  Sdwatd  had.iband  bimaelf  in  a  alata  to  can* 
toad  with  Ao  baiona.  Bvt  the  Speaceia  were  adadttad  to  tta 
aanie  degree  of  &?onr  tiiat  Gaveaton  had  enjoyed,  and  by  n 
ahnilar  eendoct  eneited  the  aame  general  reaentroent  After  n 
kng  aerlea  of  diaaeaaiom  between  the  king  and  the  barana,  tta 
foeitad  of  which  we  ahall  omit,  aa  bdonging  to  general  rather 
than  to  local  hiatory,  a  powerfal  confederacy  waa  fomed,  and 
the  Barl  of  Lancaater  pat  himeelf  at  its  head.  Both  partiea 
had  now  reeonraeio  anna.  Bet  the  barona  not  acting  with  the 
concert  neceaaary  in  aneh  aadertakinga,  Lancaater  aeon  lonnd 
himeelf  deaeried  by  many  on  whom  he  had  relied  for  aap- 
port.  Ho  therefore  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  celebrated 
Bmce,  king  of  Scotland,  and  reaolved  to  march  northward,  in 
order  to  obtain  reinforcementa  from  tihat  monarch.*  The  king, 
whoae  army  waa  greatly  auperior  to  that  of  the  rebdi,  sent  the 
Barla  of  Surrey  and  Kent  to  beaiege  the  caatic  of  Pontefract; 
which  aarrendered  at  the  first  aummons,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster 
hoTing  prcfiovaiy  marched  northward*  In  the  mean  while  Sir 
Simon  Warde,  goTemor  of  York,  and  Sir  Andrew  de  Harkdey, 
goTcmor  of  Cartisle,  had  nnited  their  forces  at  Boroaghbridge» 
In  order  to  gaard  the  passage  of  the  riTcr.  The  Earl  of  Lan* 
caater  haring  taken  this  route,  foand  himself  under  the  necessitjf 
cithier  of  fighting  the  king,  who  closely  parsaed  him  with  a  great 
auperiority  of  numbers,  or  of  forcing  the  pasa  before  the  royal 
army  could  come  ap.  He  chose  the  latter  aa  the  least  dangerous 
meaaare,  and  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  immediately  attacked. 

But 

*  Rapin  nyt,  fhst  the  Scots  had  promised  him  snccoun.  Vol.  I.  fol.  396. 
Bat  LeUnd  asserts,  that  be  refused  to  have  any  connexions  with  ScoUand. 
See  islaad's  accoaat  of  th»  aiair.  Coll.  L  p.  464,  4cc 
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Bnt  the  death  of  Humphiey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  HerdM,  irlw 
fell  in  the  begmning  of  the  action^  and  the  dread  of  being  snr* 
priaad  by  the  king's  troops^  vho  were  rapidly  advancing,  m 
daunted  the  courage  of  Lancaster's  men,  that  instead  of  oonti* 
Buing  the  attack,  they  took  to  flight  and  diaperaed  theiaaelTet 
in  the  country.*  The  earU  endeavonring  to  rally  his  troops, 
vas  taken  prisoner,  if  ith  ninety-five  barons  and  knights,  aad 
carried  to  the  castle  of  Pontefiract,  where  he  was  exposed  to  the 
ansulte  »of  the  soldiers^f  He  was  there  inpriaoneHa  a  tover, 
which  Ldand  says  he  had  newly  made  towards  the  abbey.  It  it 
probable  that  this  was  Swillington  tower,  which  seens  to  \ah 
been  designed  as  a  place  of  dose  coufinementy  and  is  tbns  de- 
acribed  by  the  learned  historian  of  Pontefraot :  The  tower  fni 
square :  its  walls  of  great  strength,  being  ten  feet  and  a  inlf 
thick ;  nor  was  there  ever  any  other  enteanee  into  the  interidr 
than  by  a  hole  or  trap-door  in  the  floor  of  the  turret ;  so  that  the 
prisoner  must  have  been  let  down  to  this  abqde  of  darkness,  froiB 
whence  there  could  be  no  possible  way  of  escape.  The  room  was 
twenty-five  feet  square.|  A  few  days  after,  the  king  being  at 
Poiitefract,  ordered  him  to  be  arraigned  in  the  hall  of  the  castle^ 
before  a  small  number  of  pe^rs,  among  whom  were  the  Spenoeis^ 
his  mortal  enemies.  §  The  result  of  his  trial  was  such  as  might 
huve  heen  expected.  The  earl  was  condemned  to  be  haagei 
drawn,  and  qtiartered ;  but»  through  respect  to  his  royal  Mood, 
the  punisliment  was  changed  to  decapitation.  After  sentence  was 
passed,  he  said,  "  Shall  I  die  without  answer  ?**  He  was  nci, 
however,  permitted  'to  speak  in  his  own  defence ;  but  a  certsiB 
Gascoign  took  htm  away,  and  having  ptit  an  old  hood  over  liia 

head, 

^  Knighton  sayt,  that  |(obert  de  HoJtnde  had  promUed  to  bring  him  reio- 
forcenienls,  but  diMppointed  him,  which  occasioned  his  defeat  ^ee  KnigU- 
ton,  p.  8540. 

t  Rapin.  Vol.  T.  fol.  596.     Lelaod.  Vol.  I.  p.  465. 

X  Boorhroyd's  History  of  Pontefract*  p.  95,  96, 

§  The  names  of  the  lords  who  sat  on  his  trial  may  bt  seen  in  Rjntr** 
Focd.  Vol.  UI.  p.  940, 
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htti,  set  him  on  a  lean  mare  without  a  bricHe.  Being  atleiide4 
by  a  Dominican  FHar  as  his  confessor,  be  was  carried  oiil  of  the 
town  amidst  the  insults  of  the  people.  Having  reached  the  hill 
where  he  was  to  suffer^  he  kneeled  down^  and  the  eseeationer 
serered  his  head  from  his  body.  The  prior  aad  monks  hsTing 
begged  his  body  of  the  king,  buried  it  sear  the  high  altar  of  the 
priory. 

Thus  fell  Thoflsas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood,  being  nade  to  Edward  II.  who  condemned  him  to  death. 
His  fate  inTolred  that  of  many  others.  On  the  day  of  his  exe- 
cution several  lords,  his  adherents,  were  hanged  at  Pontefract,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  Lords  Clifford,  Mowbray,  and  Deynville, 
were  executed  at  York,  and  their  bodies  hung  in  chains.  The 
Earl  of  lisncaster  perished  amidst  the  insults  of  the  soldiery,  and 
was  branded  with  the  odious  name  of  traitor.  But  the  people, 
who  regarded  him  as  the  martyr  of  liberty,  venerated  him  as  a 
saint  It  was  even  pretended  that  miracles  were  wrought  at  his 
tomb,  and  he  was  afterwards  canonized  at  the  request  of  Edward 
III.  the  son  of  that  monarch  who  put  him  to  death;*  so  just  is 
the  observation  that 

*'  Manners  with  fortoiie,  bumoort  cbtqge  with  chme*. 

Tenets  with  boolu,  and  principles  with  times."  Pof  s. 

The  next  royal  blood  that  stained  Pontefract  castle,  was  that 
of  King  Richard  II.  who  was  here  murdered,  or  starved  to  death ; 
for  historians  disagree  in  their  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  unfortunate  prince  made  his  exit.f 

In  the  succeeding  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Richard^croope,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  being  insidiously  taken  prisoner,  was  in  this 

castle 

^  Queen  Issabella  petitioned  the  Pope  for  bis  canonization  ;  and  King  Ed- 
ward ni.  permitted  a  chapel  co  be  bnilt  orer  the  place  where  tJie  earl  was 
beheaded.  But  his  canonization  did  not  take  place  till  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.  Brady,  p.  138,  &  lS9..and  Append.  No.  64^ 

f  Sec  Tiffdal's  Votes  on  Bapin,  U  fol.  490« 
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cutk  cPBdflMied  to  iMiL    The  MBlence  wm  eMcaWi  mu 
BishopthoqM,  on  the  8th  Jmm,  A.  D.  1405  • 

Rkiiaid  IIL  pftTed  hk  ^y  to  the  throng  by  thedtf^g  the  n* 
moent  blood  of  Anthony  WoodvOk,  Esrl  RiYen;  Bachaid,  Loid 
Gray;  Sir  ThoMM  Vai^han ;  and  Sir  Riohord  H«ww.  In  At 
year  1483  theee  dietiagwehed  peraona  were  beaeiy  auBd«ed  ia 
Pdntefract  caatle,  without  any  l^;al  trial,  f 

«« O  Ptomfrtt,  Pomfiet!  O  thou  bloo^j  ^'>Ma  < 
Fatal  «ad  oaiinoiii  to  noble  peon ! 
VTithin  tlio  guilty  closure  of  thy  walls, 
Kicbard  II.  here  was  backed  to  death  ; 
And  for  more  slander  to  thy  dismal  lett^ 
We  give  to  tbee  oar  guiltiest  blood  to  driak." 

SbalEtsp«ir*a  BiOHaaa  tit. 

Prom  this  time  till  the  reign  of  Charlea  I.  few  matteia  of  in- 
portance  oeenr  in  the  hiatory  of  Pontefiract,  except  the  easy  gv- 
render  of  the  caatle  to  the  femoos  Robert  Aake,  captain-geaonl 
of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Graoe,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.|  b 
the  contest  between  Charlea  I.  and  his  Parliament^  thia  wm  dM 
last  fortress  that  held  ont  for  the  nnfortanate  monarch. 

The  castle  of  Pontefiract  waa  bailt  on  an  elevated  rock,  con* 
manding  the  most  extensive  and  pictnresqne  yiewa  of  the  snr- 
ronnding  country.  The  north-west  prospect  takes  in  the  besati* 
ful  yale  along  which  (lows  the  Aire,  skirted  on  each  side  by 
weeds  and  plantations,  and  <^namented  with  several  elegant  snd 
heau^ful  seats.  It  is  bounded  only  by  the  hills  of  Craven.  The 
north  and  north-east  prospect  is  more  extensive,  but  the  scenery 
not  equally  striking  and  impressive.  It  presents  little  more  thia 
a  view  of  farm-houses  and  villages;  and  all  the  bolder  featares  of 
a  fine  landscape  are  wanting.  The  towers  of  York  Minster  aia 
distinctly  seen,  and  the  prospect  is  only  bounded  by  the  limits  of 

vision. 

•  Drake's  £bor.  fol.  439.  ^    «  Eapin,  1 .  fa).  639,  and  «SS.  , 

t  See  an  account  of  thii  afiUr  under  tba  ttticU  Donoailtr- 
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vwiod.  The  cast  view  ia  equally  extenaive,  bot  mere  pleaaing^ 
Wliile  the  eye  foUowa  the  coarse  of  the  Aire  towarda  the  Hum- 
ber,  the  fcrtility  of  the  coantry,  the  spirea  of  aeveral  cburchee, 
andtwoooAaiderablehilla,  Brayton  Barf«  and  Hambleton  Haugh, 
which  riae  ia  the  aiidat  of  a  plain*  aod  one  of  which  ia  covered 
with  woody  reiieTo  the  proapeot,  and  oonaiderably  add  to  ita 
beaaty.  The  aouth-east  view,  which  takea  in  a  part  of  the 
eevattea  of  Liaooln  and  Nottingham,  though  extenaive«  haa  no« 
thing  deaer? ing  of  notice.  The  aonth  and  aouth-weat  proq»ect 
eonpriaea  a  rich  variety  of  grand  and  aablime  objectik  The  tow- 
ering hilla  of  Derbyahire,  atretching  towarda  Lanoaahire,  form  the 
horizon,  while  the  foreground  ia  enUvenod  by  a  view  of  gentle* 
aen'a  aeata  and  a  picftnreaqna  oonntry. 

'*  The  aitnation  of  the  castle  contributed  greatly  to  ita  atreagtl^ 
and  rendered  it  afanoat  impregnable.  It  waa  not  comoumded  by 
any  contiguoua  hilla,  and  the  only  way  it  could  be  tdken  wan 
bybhtekade.''* 

The  wall  of  the  ballinm,  or  caatle-yard,  waa  high,  and  flanked  with 
seven  towera.  It  had  alao  a  parapet :  the  merlona  were  pierced 
with  long  chinka,  ending  in  round  holes  called  oileta ;  and  a  deep 
moat,  or  ditch,  waa  cut  on  the  weatem  aide  of  the  caatle :  on  thin 
aide  were  alao  the  barbican  and  drawbridge,  and  near  to  theae  waa 
the  main-guard,  a  place  of  oonaiderable  magnitude  and  strength. 
There  were  alao  other  giitea,  which  might  be  uaed  aa  watch*tow- 
era,  and  some  of  them  protected  by  drawbridges.  On  an  emi- 
nence, near  the  weatem  extremity  of  the  ballium,  stood  the  keep 
or  round  tower.  The  walls  of  thia  edifice  were  of  an  extraordi- 
nary thickness^  and  having  in  consequence  better  withstood  the 
injuries  of  time  and  weather,  now  remain  more  perfect  than  any 
other  part  of  the  caatle.f  On  the  aecond  story  were  the  state 
rooms,  which  were  suitable  for  the  residence  of  a  prince;  but 

these, 

*  Bootbroyd't  Hist.  Po&tefnct»  p.  i6t,  6cg. 
t  When  the  writer  of  thii  Yolam«  was  at  Pontefract  in  the  year  laiO,  he 
««i  toM  by  this  ponoo  wb«  ihews  the  cottlei  that  the  thickness  of  the  walla  it 
twentr-one  feet.  9 
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these^  -miilk  the  Btaircase^  are  now  destroyed.  The  diameter  of 
the  keep  is  about  twenty-one  yards ;  and  at  the  bottom  is  a  dismal 
dungeon  above  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  scarcely  six  feet  square, 
without  any  conveniency  for  the  admission  of  light,  and  designed 
undonbtedly  for  a  place  of  rigorous  confinementy  reminding  the 
spectator  of  the  description  given  by  Sallast  of  the  Tnllianum, 
in  the  ancient  capitol  at  Rome.*  There  were  also  frightful  dun- 
geons in  some  other  towers.  The  whole  area  ooonpied  by  this 
stupendous  fortress  seems  to  be  about  seven  acres,  now  converted 
into  garden  ground.f  There  are  yet  some  vestiges  of  the  wells 
by  which  the  castle  was  supplied  with  water :  they  must  have 
been  very  deep,  but  are  now  nearly  filled  up. 

This  castle  was  built  by  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  the  first  Norman  pos- 
aessor  of  Pontefract  The  work  was  carried  forward  with  unre- 
mitting assiduity  during  the  space  of  twelve  years  ;  and  in  1060 
it  was  finished.  The  labour  and  expense  attending  its  erection 
was  so  great,  that  no  person,  unless  in  possession  of  a  princely 
fortune,  could  have  completed  a  work  of  such  magnitude. 

For  the  space  of  many  centuries,  this  magnificent  and  formidable 
castle  was  the  ornament  and  terror  of  the  surrounding  country ; 
snd  till  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  it  subsisted  in 
all  its  glory  and  strength.  It  was  then  garrisoned  by  the  king's 
troops,  and,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Marsden  moor  near  York, 
tt  was  besieged  by  the  forces  of  the  Parliament.  In  the  be* 
{inning  of  December,   1644,    Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  made  him- 

sdf 

*  "  Kst  in  cRrcere  locus,  qaod  Tallianum  appelUtur,  obi  panloloin  ascende^ 
ris  ad  I^evara  circiter  XII.  pedes  bumi  depreesus.  Bom  nttnivnt  DndM|«e 
paiictei  atque  insuper  Camera  lapideis  fornidbns  vincta  :  led  incalto,  tene* 
bris,  odore  fceda  atque  terrtbtlis  ejus  facies.'*  There  is  in  the  prison  a  place 
called  TuIUaimin ;  when  you  have  ascended  a  very  JiltJe  to  the  left,  it  is  sunk 
about  twelve  feet  within  grouqdi  walled  on  ever j  side,  and  aboreit  are  cham- 
bers supported  hy  arches  or  stone  ;  the  darkness  of  the  place,  and  the  nau- 
seous smells  which  it  emits,  give  it  a  Irightfnl  appearance.  Sallnst  Belion 
Catilinarium,  p.  38. 

t  Boothroyd's  Hist.  Potltefract,  p.  69.  It  is  probable  that  the  Saio»  hid 
a  fortress  in  this  place,  ibid. 
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self  masier  of  the  town«  and  on  Chriaimas  hud  dose  siege  to  the 
castle.*  On  the  19tii  of  Janaary^  after  an  ineeaaant  cannonade 
of  three  days,  one  of  the  towers  gave  way,  and  by  its  fail  carried 
part  of  the  castle- wall  idong  with  it,  by  which  a  breach  was  made. 
The  govenior,  Colonel  Lowtfaer,  and  hia  braye  garrison,  rejected 
the  proposals  of  the  enemy  for  a  surrender,  and  resolved  to  de- 
.fend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity.  The  besiegers,  despairing 
of  being  able  to  enter  by  the  breach,  began  to  mine,  in  order  to 
blow  up  the  walls  and  the  towers ;  bnt,  on  the  discovery  of  this  at- 
tempts  the  besieged  began  to  covntermine,  and  sunk  within  the 
castle,  or  close  to  its  walk,  110  or  112  pits,  from  whence  they 
commenced  their  mines.  The  wmrk  of  slaaghter  went  re- 
gularly on,  till  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  great  distress  through 
want  of  provisions.  At  length,  however,  that  brave  general, 
Sir  Mannadoke  Langdale,  making  a  rapid  march  from  Oxford,  ar- 
rived at  Pontefract,  and  attacked  the  bemegers,  who  were  tlicn 
commanded  by  Colonels  Lambert  and  Forbes.  .  The  garrison  at 
•the  same  time  made  a  vigorous  sortie,  and  the  Parliamentarians 
being  defeated,  retired  in  disprder,  and  with  considerable  loss,  to 
Ferry-bridge,  and  from  thence  toward  Sherburn  and  Tadcaster, 
being  closely  pursued  by  the  Royalists.  After  obtaining  this  sig- 
nal victory,  and  relieving  the  castle.  Sir  Marmadiike  Langdale, 
having  refreshed  his  men  for  a  few  days,  retired  to  Donca8ter,and 
from  thence  to  Newaric.  In  this  short  march  he  had  twelve  skir- 
mishes with  the  enemy,  in  which  he  vanquiished  9,000  men.t 
Tiius  ended  the  first  siege  of  Pontefract 

On  General  Langdale's  departure,  the  tioops  of  the  Parliament 
again  collected,  and  the  Royalists  in  Pontefract  castle  had  to  sus- 
tain a  second  siege.  On  the  Qlst  of  March,  1645,  the  enemy 
took  possession  of  tlie  town,  and  after  three  months  of  incessant 
imnnonades,  attacks,  and  sorties,  the  garrison,  being  reduced  al- 
most to  a  state  of  famine,  surrendered  the  castle  by  an  honoura^ 

ble 

•  Whillock,p.  101?. 
t  Boothro^'s  Hist.  Pontefract,  p.  184.    Sir  Marmadnke  Langdule^  corpi 
ffSOUfisUd  of  only  f|0()0  nion,  all  cavalry,  p.  181. 
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lie  oapttiiUtioa*on  llie  MMi  of  Jvne.  Sir  Tbomtft  Fairfut  vas 
tppoinled  goveraor;  bnt  an  he  wm  e^fcietttty  empleyed  in  tbe 
field,  in  punning  tlie  dispemed  bodice  of  roynlinU,  be  placed  Ce* 
fenel  Cotterel  in  tbe  eeede  ne  Ub  snbstitule. 

Ae  the  royal  party  aeetied  now  to  be  sobdned,  and  the  war 
drainng  near  to  a  eonelneion,  only  a  hundred  men  were  left  vitk 
Cotlerel  in  garriaon.  The  king^a  fi'ienda,  therefore,  femed  a 
•eheae  for  regaiuiag  thia  fortoeaa,  of  which  they  well  knew  tbe 
iaiportanee.  On  the  6th  ef  Jnne  1646,  tbe  governor  faaviag  giYcn 
ordert  for  bringing  aome  beda  and  proviaionB  ont  of  the  ceootry, 
Golond  Merrioe  being  eonmiaaioiied  by  General  Langdale,  aad 
noconpanied  by  nine  officem,  diagnised  like  peaaaots,  faaring  pit- 
tal%  daggera,  &c.  concealed  under  their  dothes,  appeared  at  the 
caatle  gate,  with  carta  laden  with  beds,  provisiona,  &o.  On  their 
airiTal  tbe  drawbridge  waa  let  down,  and  the  beda,  &c.  being  de- 
liYered  at  the  main  goard,  money  waa  given  to  aonae  of  tbe  eoi- 
diera  to  fetch  ale.  Scarcely  had  theae  departed,  when  Meiriee 
and  hia  party  attacked  and  mastered  the  main  guard,  and  attfc 
way  for  hia  confederatea  to  enter.  Captain  Wiliiam  Pknldea,  aoJ 
aome  others,  then  went  to  the  apartment  of  the  deputy-goremor, 
whom  they  made  priaoner  after  a  gallant  resistance.  Raving  thas 
madethemaelvea  maatera  of  the  caatle,  they  were  aoon  joined  hy 
30  horae,  and  600  foot,  part  of  the  king's  scattered  troops,  asd 
Sir  John  Digby  was  made  governor. 

The  dispersed  Royalists  being  defeated  in  different  qvarten, 
those  in  the  castle  of  Pontefract  began  to  foresee  the  calamititt 
to  which  ^ey  would  soon  be  exposed.  The  king  had  no  armj 
to  which  they  could  look  for  relief,  nor  was  there  another  for* 
tress,  except  Scarborongh,  that  hdd  ont  against  the  Pariiameflt. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1648,  t|ie  third  siege  of  this  tooa> 
caatie  commenced.  General  Rainsborongh  waa  appointed  te  tbe 
command  of  the  army ;  hut  after  hia  calaatropbe  at  Deneaster,* 
Oliver  Cromwell  undertook  to  conduct  the  siege.  Hariag  re* 
.  m&ined  a  month  before  this  fortress,  without  being  able  to  make 
any  impression  on  its  massy  walls,  CromweU  fonad  it  naccasary 

ta 
*  See  article  Doncaster. 
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toym  tlMgraqdanpj  vader  F^iifcic.  viA  Genml  ImAcH  Wag 
yjMwnjtod  oupumider-tiMslaef  of  Umb  foroies  before  tbe  peetle^  ur^ 
fiTi84  at  PoBtefir«Bt<on  the  4kliirf  Deeenker. 

TUe  aUe  geaera)  ;raiied  aew  worka,  made  ragalar  apptaaehe^^ 
aad  jNished  tbe  ^ieflpe  with  all  the  viger  imagiaable.  The  be- 
aieged,  however,  were  not  discouraged  by  hb  eflbrta.  Oa  th# 
dOlh  of  Jaaoary,  i64»,  tbe  king  waa  behetded ;  aad  the  aews  of 
ihiajnajbapfioly  '^^nt  i»e  eoefier  reached  Pootefiact  tliaa  the  gav- 
jrpaoa  prodaimd  his  aofi  Charlee  11.  aad  matfe  a  vigorooe  ead  dar 
0tincj&fp  fwUy  ^gftimt  their  eaMDiee.  Bat  aetwitbstaBdiiig  the 
aorii^  of  tjif  garrma,  aad  the  leesee  which  the  besiegere  aua- 
tmmi,  Ifa^  irodeaoit,  acdif ity,  aad  yeraevertnfie,  of  Luaberi  da- 
frivfi  tbe  Bieyaliiilto  ef  all  hefie  of  deiiferaace.  On  die  Qfith  af 
JMarch,  1M0,  thegarritttfi  being  ndacad  i^ai  between  Ave  aad 
j|is hundred  ai^ fa aae hundred,  aadaone af  these  nnftlbrila^, 
aanendeied  by  ici^itiilatioa.  The  Mlowiag  ais  penoaa  were  tx^ 
pBfff/^  from  Qieroy,  viz.  .Colonel  Monioe,  RfiL|or  Aafaby,  Eneign 
Anith,  aad  Seijeant  Floyd,  who  Irere  eonfedeiates  with  Merdae 
in  seising  the  castle,  and  lieutenMit  Aoatwick  aad  Comet 
Blacbvm,  two  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  death  of  Rainsbo- 
rough,  at  Doncaster.  Bat  six  days  before  the  capitalation  waa 
signed,  that  time  was  allowed  them  to  eadeaKoar  4o  n»ike  their 
^leape,  which  llarriae  and  BladUmra  affeeled  dnriag  a  sally  mfde 
hy  the  garcmoB.  About  a  fortnight  after,  they  mare  taken  in 
JLaaoashirei  while  eaquiring  for  a  ship  lo  eanry  them  i^voad,  and 
wsece  .tried  aad  executed  at  the  following  assises  at  York.  £n- 
aign  Smith  was  killed  in  a  sortie.  Ashby,  Autawick,  and  Floyd, 
ooacealing  themselves  among  the  mina  of  tbe  castle,  escaped  alter 
the  suirender ;  and  the  tfro  last  lived  to  see  the  Restoration. 

We  have  here  given  only  a  sketch  of  the  tliree  destractive 
.aiegeB,of  this  castle :  for  a  more  distinct  accoant  of  these  trans- 
/Mtions,  oar  readers  must  be  referred  .to  Mr.  Boothroyd's  History 
ef  Pontefract,  where  they  are  detailed  with  drcumstaotial  accu- 
racy. The  tremendous  effects  of  artiUery  had  shattered  its  mas^y 
walk ;  and  its  demolition  was  completed  by  order  of  Parliament. 
Wittiin  two  months  after  its  reduction,  the  buildings  were  unroofed, 

Vol.  XVI.  dM  and 
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and  all  tbe  valuable  materials  boU.  Thus  was  this  princely  (or* 
tress,  which  had  long  been  considered  as  the  glory  and  pride  af 
Pontefract,  reduced  to  a  heap  of  mimi.  At  this  day  little  erea 
of  these  ruins  remain;  bat  wlien  they  shall  all  have  disappeared* 
the  rast  and  solid  mound  will  still  excite  serious  reiectiotts  on  the 
instability  of  human  greatness. 

The  environs  of  Pontefraet  are  pleasant:  theoonntry  is  fertile, 
and  adorned  with  many  elegant  mansions.  Among  these  Meth- 
ley  park^  the  scat  of  the  Earl  of  Mexborongh^  seven  mika  to  the 
north-west;  Nostel  park,  the  seal  of  — -  WilUamson,  Baq.  ^vt 
miles  to  the  south-west;  Hemsworth,  the  seat  of  Sir  Francis 
Wood,  Bart.;  Grove  hall,  the  seat  of  William  Lee,  E8q.twoBaes 
to  the  east  of  Stapleton  park ;  the  seat  of  Ellis  Leckonby  Hodg^ 
son,  Esq.  five  miles  to  the  south-east ;  Aokworth,  the  seat  of  Ca- 
lond  Baldwin ;  Ackworth-Moor-top,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dar- 
liagton;  Adiworth  Villa,  the  aeat  of  Ghaiies  Mortimer,  Esq.; 
and  Ackworth  park,  the  seat  of  J.  H.  Jessop,  Esq.  the  fonr  ht/^ 
all  within  three  miles  and  a  half  south-west  of  Pontefiract,  par- 
ticularly mer^the  attention  df  the  tourist 

ACKWORTH  SCHOOL. 

This  celebrated  seminary,  situated  between  the  two  villages  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Ackworth,  is  a  spacious  stone  edifice.  The 
main  body  iiouts  to  the  south ;  and  two  wings,  standing  east  and 
westy  are  joined  to  it  by  colonnades.  The  upper  partof  the  baild 
ing,  in  the  centre,  consists  chiefly  of  bed-chambers  for  the  boyi. 
.The  middle  story,  in  the  front,  contains  their  dining  room,  and 
that  of  the  girls :  between  these  is  a  wide  passage,  on  the  right 
of  which  are  the  supcrintendants'  apartments,  the  library,  and 
the  apothecary's  shop.^  The  basement  story  consisti  of  a  number 
of  vaults,  arched,  well  lighted,  and  airy,  which  are  nsed  as  cd- 
lars,  dairy,  &e.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  west  wing  are  the  gills' 
bed-rooms ;  in  the  lower  part  are  their  schools  for  reading,  writ- 
ing, sewing,  knitting,  and  spinning.    The  east  wing  is  distri- 


•  An  apotliecaiy  from  Pontefract  gives  occasional  atteadaoce.    A  anrse  is 
always  kept  in  the  house. 
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bated  into  different  sohools  far  the  boys,  except  >vliat  u  eoQTerted 
into  n  meeting-house.  The  committee  room  is  floored;  the  othen 
are  pared  with  stone,  and  the  trails  are  stuccoed. 

Teet    Feet. 

The  dimensions  of  the  dining  room ,...70  by  40. 

■  committee  room 40  —  20. 

■  ■■  housekeeper's  room .20  —  20. 

--«. kitchen 40  —  20. 

■  meeting-house 57 —  37. 

All  the  rooms  are  lofty  and  airy. 

This  school  was  originally  an  appendage  to  the  Foundling  hoa^ 
pital  in  London,  and  built  partly  by  Toluntary  subscriptiou,  and 
partly  by  the  aid  of  Parliament  In  the  year  1777,  the  premises, 
with  85  acres  of  land,  were  offered  for  sale ;  and  some  persons  of 
the  society  of  Friends,  nobly  stepping  forward,  purchased  the 
whole  for  70001.  and  converted  it  into  a  seminary  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  of  their  persuasion.  The  school  has  been  support* 
^ed  by  legacies,  donations,  rents  of  lands,  and  annual  subscriptions, 
besides  ten  guineas  for  admission  to  the  institution.  The  sum 
paid  for  board,  clothing,  education,  &c.  is  regulated  by  the  com- 
mittees,  according  to  the  state  of  their  funds ;  but  seldom  exceeds 
ten  or  twelve  guineas  per  annum ;  and  the  number  of  pupils  some- 
times amounts  to  nearly  300,  who  are  provided  with  all  kinds  of 
necessaries,  while  they  imbibe  boUi  knowledge  and  religion. 
The  whole  business  of  the  institution  is  conducted  by  two  com* 
mittees  of  Friends,  one  resident  in  London,  the  other  in  the  coun- 
try. Nothing  can  exceed  the  order  and  decorum  that  prevail  in 
the  schools.  These  and  the  other  advantages  found  in  this  semi- 
nary, together  with  the  healthful  and  pleasant  situation,  render 
it  an  eligible  place  of  education. 

Ferry-bridge,  a  large  and  handsome  village,  two  miles  north- 
east of  Pontefract,  and  on  the  great  road  from  London  to  York,  is 
often  mentioned  in  English  history,  on  account  of  its  sitna« 
tion  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Aire,  being  one  of  the  principal 
I  over  that  river.  In  the  adjacent  fields,  and  particularly 
9M2  about 
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tbdwtBrathediQti  Vknh,  ihase  k9M  tftott  Wip  fonadibRUBiyi  sbde^ 

The  Tillage  of  JKMfeliiiglyb  aboyl  a  mile  and  «  half  to  4he  «ai(t- 
ward'^  and  Brotberton  on  the  ihhUi  aide  of  the  Aire,  are  noted  for 
the  vaat  f|nantity  of  lime  prpdnced  in  tl^a  neighboorhood*  and 
conveyed  down  the  river  Aire  into  the  Eaat  Riding,  for  the  par- 
posea  both  of  bnilding  and  manure. 

SNAITH, 

In  the  wapentake  of  Osgoldcroaa,  liberty  of  the  honour  of 
Pontefract,  is  a  imall  market  town,  at  (he  di^&ce  of  eigki 
miles  south-east  from  Selby^  and  nine  miles  aodth-weat  ftom 
Howden.  The  population  is  about  700.  The  market  is  on  Thilia- 
day ;  and  here  are  two  fairs,  viz.  on  thp  last  Thursday  in  April 
lor  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  woollen  cloth ;  and  August  10  Ibr 
homed  cattle,  woollen  cloth,  llnen^  and  cheese. 

In  the  family  vault  in  the  churdh,  are  interred  the  anoeslMra  of 
the  noble  family  of  Lord  Viscount  Bowne^who  has  a  seat  at  Cowick, 
about  a  mile  south-east  of  Snaith.  The  town  of  SnaiCh  is  seated 
on  gently  rising  ground,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  south  bank  cif 
the  Aire.  The  surrounding  country  is  flat  and  unpicturesqoe^ 
but  abundantly  fertile. 

THCMINE, 

A  small  market-town,  in  the  wapentake  of  Strafibrth  and  Tick- 
hill,  seven  miles  nearly  south-east  f^om  'Snaith,  and  ten  mika 
nortli-cast  from  Doncaster,  is  situated  within  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  the  south  bank  of  the  Don,  which  here  begins  to  take 
a  northerly  course  for  the  space  of  five  miles,  and  then  flows  north- 
east to  the  Ouse,  into  which  it  falls  at  Gool  Bridge  *.  Here  la 
a  market  on  Wednesday,  and  fairs  on  the  first  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday after  the  llth  of  June,  and  on  the  first  Tufsday  and 
Wednesday  after  the  llth  of  October,  for  homed  cattle,  wooOeia 

clothe 

•  This  iMt  ]M^t  IS  called  the  Dotob  riTsr,  being  a  cansl  tfl-b^  Carasfiof 
Vecntuiden,  and  hit  Patch  and  Fleniib  settlen. 
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«Miv  M.    la  ftf  jfM  19M,  tkt  p^nlatkm  vta  2,666;  mlBli; 

Tboffh«i appiean  lo  be  a  thriTiag  plue;  it  earries  an  a  eon* 
aiklaviUa  oatonlerca  by  tka  ri? er  Don ;  and  vessela  tmde  Kgulaily 
fipoM  thill  town  to  Londoa.  Vessels  of  a  site  soiBcienlly  lar^ 
for  the  coasting-trade,  are  baiH  at  the  saburb  called  Hsagmaa 
HiB,  om  the  banks  of  fhe  river,  which  ia  aha  the  laading*plaec 
lor  M  the  merehandise.  *  A  canal  cat  fron  the  Don  ta  the  Trent 
passes  within  less  than  a  furlong  on  the  west  side  of  tiw  town. 

The  conntry  aboal  Thome  vs  fi»r  tho  nsost  part  fiertiie;  bnt 
tows  flit,  and  totally  unpictnresfne.  On  the  east  sidet  of  the  town 
m  a  Md  of  ritoh  sandy  loam,  and.  more  elevated  than  the  other 
fam^s  in  the  neighbourhood.  Beyond  tlis  are  vast  moon,  which, 
hswever,  are  mostly  drained  and  enclosed.  Towards  the  south- 
east lies  the  flat  country  which  forsML  the  western  side  of  the  isle 
of  Aixholm,  in  Lincolnshire.  On  the  south  is  the  vast  level  of 
Hatfield  Cbaee :  on  the  west  and  north  Ihe  country  is  fertile  and 
well  peopled,  bnt  exhibits  no  variety  el  aspect.  The  greatest  . 
part  of  this  district,  to  the  extent  of 'many  miles,  is  so  low  and 
flat,  thst  strong  and  high  banks  inclosing  the  mien^  are  necessary 
ta  preserve  it  from  frequent  innndalioaa  f. 

At  the  distance  of  about  three  aules  westward  foom  Thonie» 
and  on  the  Donoaster  road,  is  Hatfield,  a  Isige  and  handsome  viU 
lage,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  there  A.  D.  633;  by  Edwin  the 
first  Christian  king  of  Northumbria,  against  Cadwallo,  King  of 
Wales,  and  Penda,  the  Pagan  King  of  Mereta*  This  eenfliot* 
which  was  extremely  sanguinary,  terminated  fatally  for  the 
Northumbrians:  their  monarch  and  his  eldest  son  OflHA  w<gM 
slain,  their  kingdom  subdned,  and  their  cosntry  laid  waste  %. 
This  village  was  the  birth-place  of  AVilliam  de  Hatfteld,  second 
son  of  King  Edward  III.  It  contains  several  handsome  houses, 
^'  3  M  3  inhabited 

*  The  tide  flows  np  the  Don  at  htgh  as  Barnby  Don,  about  the  half  way 
between  Thome  and  Doncaster. 

t  The  writer  has  at  different  times  travelled  a  great  number  of  miles  on  the* 
banks  of  the  Dod«  the  Aire,  and  the  Onse ;  and  has  observed  that  the  country 
almost  CTery  where  is  considerably  lower  than  the  high-witer  mark  in  the 

{  Beds,  lib*  f.  cap.  t,  &c«  to  ctp,  90x 
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inhabited  by  gentiemen  of  foitone,.  especiiDy  the  nanuon-hontr 
of  the  Hatfields,  now  the  residence  of  William  Jeasop^  Eaq.  who 
mairied  the  heiress  of  that  ancient  family.  The  chureh  it  laige, 
and  has  a  Idfty  and  elegant  tower :  it  was  perhaps  hoik  originalljr 
by  the  Saxons ;  bat  the  present  stmcture  does  not  ^ppoar  to  be  «f 
an  older  period  than  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  ^ 

The  extensive  level  of  Hatfield  Chace  is  said  to  contain  withk 
its  limits  180,000  acres,  of  which  nearly  one  half  was  formerly, 
a  great  part  of  the  year,  under  water.  It  was  sold  by  Chariea  I. 
to  Coruelios  Vermaiden,  a  nataraiized  Datehman,  without  the 
consent  of  the  commissioners  and  tenants,  to  drain  and  cuHivato 
which  he  effected  at  the  expense  of  about  400,0001.  b«t  the 
afliiir  involved  him  in  tediona  and  ruinooa  law-suits.  In  the  year 
181 1^  an  act  was  obtained  Ibr  inclosing  between  eight  and  mmt 
thousand  acres  of  rich  common  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  mart 
'be  ultimately  productive  of  great  public  and  private  advantage. 

Notwithstanding  the  low  and  humid  situation:  of  these  leve^ 
they  appear  to  be  as  healthful  as  moat  other  parts  of  the  conn* 
try.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Hatfield,  in  the  3rear  1801> 
was  1773:  at  the  Census  of  1811,  it  was  found  to  be  2066. 
.  The  whole  number  of  funerals  durhig  the  decade  was  373;  er 
thirty-seven  three^tentha  annually,  by  which  if  wc  divide  the 
mean  population,  the  result  will  be  one  in  fifty-one  and  a  half  for 
the  yeariy  mortality  *. 

About  three  miles  south-east  from  Hatfield,  is  liadhdm/  a 
small  fiirmohouse,  in  a  very  remarkable  situation.  It  stands  in  the 
centre  of  about  sixty  acres  of  firm  sandy  ground,  full  of  pebbles, 
surrounded  by  a  deep  and  extensive  morass,  which  can  never  be 
passed  on  horsebaok,  and  except  in  very  dry  seasons,  not  without 
difficulty  on  foot. 

The 

*  Tbe  population  of  Rawdiffe  was  bj  the  retarns  in  1811,  tttted  at  1143 
having  iocreaaed  t<3  witbin  the  last  ten  yean.  In  this  sn^all  population  thrrc 
M-ere  tlicn  living  97  persons  whose  united  ages  amounted  to  6741  ^eara,  or 
€9i  each  on  an  average. 

JUwdiflTit  situated  ou  tbe  bank  of  the  river  Aire,  between  Snaitb  and  How* 
den,  and  not  far  from  the  Oose,  in  tbe  centre  of  an  exceedingly  low  and  level 
Iract  of  country,  apparently  not  very  favourable  to  health. 
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The  Mil  •£  this  iabuid,  for  siidi  it  may  be  called,  is  proJnc- 
live  of  aU  aorta  of  corn  except  bcaoi;  aad  there  is  a  well  atout' 
fifteen  feet  deep,  fall  of  pare  spring  water^  which  is  the  more  ex- . 
traordinary,  as  the  water  of  tlic 'Surrounding  morasa  is  of  the 
colour  of  Qoffee.    Tradition  relates,  that  in  this  place  formerty 
lived  a  hermit^  called  Willian  of  Lindholm,  but  pre^orves  b^ 
aocount  of  the  age  in  which  he  existed*      It  seems  that  bis 
mode  of  li£^  and  the  situation  which  he  had  chosen,  had  ren-. 
dered  liim  iun^us ;  and  the  most  romantic  and  incredible  tales 
conecrnittg  kim  are  yet  current  ia  the  neighbourhood,  wheie  he 
.  is  deaoribed  as  a  conjuror,  and  a  giant    In  the  year  1747,  hfa  • 
stud  built  cell  was  still  standing,  and  was  visited  by  George 
Stovin,  Esq,  of  Crowlf,  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  accompanied 
by  the  Rev.  Samael  Wesley,  father  of  the  late  famoua  John 
Wesley. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  hoose  stood  an  altar  of  hewn  stone,  and 
at  the  went  end  was  the  hermit's  grave,  covered  with  a  free*- 
stone>  eight  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  three  feet  in  breadth,  ^id 
eight  feet  in  thickness.  By  the  help  of  levers  the  stone  was 
laiaed,  and  andemeath  it  tbey  found  a  tootb,  a  scull,  and  the^ 
thigh  and  shin  bones  of  a  huautn  body,  all  of  a  very  hurge  size  z 
they  also  found  in  the  grave  a  peck  of  hemp-seed,  and  a  piece  of 
beaten  copper.  "  It  is  difficult,"  says  Mr.  Stovin,  "  to  iniagiue 
how  Hucli  vast  stones  should  be  brought,  when  it  i»  even  difficult 
for  man  or  horse  to  travel  over  the  moiass,  which  is  in  some 
places  four  miles  across,  and  on  which  grows  an  odoriferous  herb, 
called  gale,  and  a  plant  named  silk  or  cotton  grass,  from  its 
white  toft  on  the  top,  resembling  tlie  finest  cotton- wool.  It  is 
supposed,  that  before  the  draining  of  t lie  levels  of  Hatfield Oiase, 
tbere  was  great  plenty  of  water,  by  which  the  huge  stones  must ' 
liave  been  conveyed:  this  1  think  the  most  probable  >conjec> 
turc."  * 

3  M  4  Since 

*  Se«  Gent.  Mng.  for  Jantiary  1747.  Thi;  writer  of  this  volumCj  however. 
hM  oWtrvedf  that  this  nioiau  is  considerably  higher  than  the  adjacent 
gruond^.    Therr  is  a  sort  of  bank,  or  rond,  thrown  op  across  ihs  morass, 

tuwarda 
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Stnee  tike  tim«  ^  fhme  g^ntlenieii'i  Tbil  to  liftftotaM  a 
btiek  hdiiae  has  bMi  built  oa  the  site  of  the  aaeient  edi ;  but  the 
pleoe  where  the  hermit  was  buried  ie  itill  shewn  under  s  bogt^ 
Ue  St  the  side  of  ene  of  the  rooms. 

th  slnost  every  part  of  the  extenslTe  levek  of  Hstidd  Chaee 
great  oambers  of  trees  sre  dag  out  df  the  boggy  earth.  These 
have  andottbtedly  grown  on  the  spot ;  and  the  mast  probable  upi* 
ttion  is«  that  they  were  cat  or  burned  down  by  the  Romans.  The 
conqaered  Britons  retired  to  their  forests  as  their  Ia8t  retreat, 
and  from  thence  sallied  ont  at  every  opportnaity  to  attack  the 
settlements  of  the  conquerors.  The  Romans,  therefore,  destroyed 
the  woods,  which  was  partly  performed  by  the  axe,  and  partly 
by  fire.  Some  of  the  trees  bear  evident  marks  of  tte,  snd  othen 
of  the  tools  by  which  they  were  cat  down.  Bat  there  are  many 
that  have  never  been  separated  from  the  roots,  from  which  it  ap» 
ptfean,  that  the  Romans,  who  would  ondoubtecfly  die^tch  their 
work  as  expedittonsly  as  possible,  only  made  breaks  by  destroying 
part  of  the  wood,  and  that  the  waters  being  prevented  from  n»> 
ning  <df  by  the  trees  thus  cnt  down,  stagnated  on  the  ground,  aad 
fenned  morasses,  aad  the  trees  that  were  left  staading  Ml  by  the 
humidity  of  the  soil,  knd  the  Hunt  of  shdter  aad  support*. 

towardf  Hatfield ;  and  tradition  ascribet  that  work  to  the  hermit.  Froa 
these  circumstances,  it  does  not  s^tn  probable  that  the  stones  here  spoken  of 
were  brought  by  water. 

*  It  is  to  be  ebserred,  that  trees  are  l^nd  btried  in  bogs  and  ■oiaiw.ih 
in  many  places  wbet^  the  Romans  never  came,  ana  where  there  »  net  tbs 
IcMt  probability  that  the  woods  were  ever  eat  down  in  consequence  of  a 
coaqaest  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  in  many  of  these  places  no  dmbct 
could  at  present  be  produced,  even  hy  the  most  assiduous  and  ikUful  cnhiva- 
tion.  These  circomstanoes  might  be  made  subjects  of  discomoos  more  pn^ee 
for  a  dissertation  than  for  inaertioo  in  this  place. 


Ammn. 
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APPENDIX. 


IN  eatueqmence  of  teveral  qf  my  Correspondents  being  4i&» 
sent  from  home  on  journeys  of  pleasure  or  business  at  the  thmo 
of  making  application  to  them  for  their  friendly  aid;  and 
fiom  a  variety  of  other  drcnmstances,  some  articles  of  in* 
formation  have  come  to  hand  too  late  for  insertion  in  their 
proper  places:  the  most  important  of  these  communications 
I  have  here  annexed  by  way  of  Appendix,  in  order  to  render 
she  Work  as  complete  os  possible. 
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wl  etrrtct  Jceotmt  (fihe  Populatiom  qf  the  East  Riding  qf  Yorkshire,  ae-^ 
cording  to  the  Returns  May  27«  1811,  with  a  select  Ust  of  those  Towns, 
ifc,  that  cofitain  more  than  500  Inhabitants. 


Wofutii^n  9  Divisimu 

'Sfmth: 


5988 


10672 


6698 


6710 


16952 


6503 
7485 
5349 
6730 


S 
w 

o 

Q 


Middle. 


North" 


HOWDCNSHT&E. 


^Hunsley 
Beacon 


\z 


Sainton  >  ... 
Beacon  $  ... 
H<^e  \  ... 
Beacon  y  ... 
if'iUon  >  ... 
[^Beacon  5  *•- 

Oust  AND  ) 

Derwsnt.  5 


Dickering.. 


BUCKROSE  ... 
Beverley,Membris 


3053 
5208 

3414 

3367 
7884 

3370 
3831 
2647 
3364 

7098 


2935 
5464 

3284 

3443 
9065 

3133 
3654 
2702 
3366 
7149 


15 11 17152457 


9509 
6731 


1035741 


Tammf  ami  Vtttatts. 

(  PatringtOD 

'  Y  Kayingham* 

jOttrincham  .... 

(Paul 

f  Aldborough.  ... 

Preston 

J  Southcoates  .... 

'S  Sutton 

I  Drypool 

l^Uedon 

SBeeford 
Brandsburton  .. 
Hornsea 
Leven  

'Howden 

;  Welton 

Bishop  Burton.. 

Cottingham , 

North  Cave 

South  Cave 

Sculcoates 

Driffield 

Hutton  Cranswick 

Hclme 

Market  Weighton 
Pockllngton 


r  Gate  Fulford  ... 

\  Whcldrake 

^Flambrough 

Filey 

Hunmanby 

Kilham 

Naiferton 

w  Bridlington 

i  Norton  SuUon,&c. 

•|  RiUington 

(Settrington 


Mnki. 
502 
277 
251 
315 
34R 
400 
277 

1432 
382 
374 
282 
242 
323 
304 
830 
251 
260 

1074 
307 
36() 

3760 
890 
368 
576 
779 
718 


259 
287 
361 
270 
456 
395 
382 
1706 


Ftmats 

514 
273 
271 
259 
339 
399 
3()6 
1633 
436 
406 
242 
267 
381 
270 
982 
265 

1225 
358 
352 

4885 
967 
380 
589 
729 
821 


308 
294 
395 
309 
447 
394 
222 
2035 


270  291 
259^  251 
415'  434 


Totai. 

1016 

550 

522 

574 

687 

799 

643 

3065 

818 

780 

524 

•509 

704 

574 

1812 

516 

515 

2299 

665 

718 

8645 

1857 

748 

1165 

1508 

1539 

567 
581 
756 
579 
903 
789 
804 
3741 
561 
510 
849 


Hull  being  a  Count?/  ofitseff,  is  not  here  included;  but  the  true  popula- 
tion is  given  in  the  description  qftke  town. 

RYEDALE. 
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RYEDALE. 

The  popQlstron  ofthe  Wi^tdce  •f  Rydde  itt  4m  Nfftli 
Riding,  was,  in  1801,  ••••«»«*^.  1*5,120 
IttlSll,    ....• 16,907 


-•• 1.787 

txetiuive  of  the  local  militia. 

WHITBY,  p.  388. 

Ai  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  towB  a  oanrow  but  deep  chasm 
traa,  in  the  year  1785,  observed  to  mo  behiad  the  bonaes  which 
were  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  high  cliff:  into  this  apertnre  the 
rain  water  entering  and  oo-operating  with  innnmerable  qnick 
springs  below,  occasioned,  about  two  years  afterwards^  a  teniUe 
catastrophe. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1787,  abont  midnight  m  ttrong  a#v 
baiH  qnay,  supporting  several  buildinga,  more  than  twenty  yards 
above  the  margin  of  the  sea,  unable  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  the 
earth  above,  began  to  give  way;  and  the  people  acarcely  had  time 
to  esei^  before  it  fell  with  a  tremeudons  crash,  folbwe<|  by  lange 
masses  of  earth,  intermixed  with  stones  of  from  three  te  six  loot 
in  weight    Several  more  houses  shared  the  same  hie,  heinf 
torn  from  others  which  were  left  impendtng  over  the  awful  pie* 
cipice.    The  ensuing  morning  presented  a  dreadful  spectacle  of 
buildings  parting  from  theit  adjoining  ones,  forming  wide  renti 
fh>m  the  roofs  to  the  foundations,  and  others  partly,  or  wholly, 
gone.    In  addition  to  this  aflbcting  scene,  ponderous  masses  of 
earth  and  stones  began  to  descend  from  the  cliff  on  the  houses 
aitaated  at  its  foot    The  back  buildings  were  soon  buried;  aod 
those  in  the  front  impelled  towards  the  street  orerhanging  their 
bases,  Klireatened  the  destruction  of  those  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  church,  an'  ancient  and  venerable  pile,  now  appeared  to  be 
in  imminent  danger,  as  the  ground  was  observed  to  siok  withrs 
twelve  yards  of  its  tower.     Had  that  part  of  the  church-yard 
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9tve»  w^;^  a  i»if  9t  Mrth  ot  ab#ve  tWA  aoces  ia  •««£»»  oiiiat 
^li»vi|tUy  bMfi  overwhelmed  the  cemMBU^  MI4iiigs  ia  BLmui* 
eUa*>Bli«et  B»t  «Wioofh  Jbappiiy  tlus  «m  not  t|be  cm^  Iht 
cahuaiitj  wM^ceadhl ;  one  baiufaned  tad  Biaety-ftix  tenilies  be* 
oune,  in  Ibb  iucieiie«t  seaeoa,  deejkitote  of  lodging,  Uimi,  aid 
firiiii;.  Tathe  ben«ar  of  WUtby  let  it  beaeooide4»  tli«t  the  doon 
of  the  bonaae  weie  thvowa  opea,  and  every  ooarfoit  wfs  adwijaia* 
fared  to  the  aafertaaote  ao^Enon.  Oae  peiiaa,  whc^e  rental 
aaioaated  to  lOH.  per  aaaaa^^coaid  apt  diMover  the  plaoe  wheio 

SomeiHimp^d^  aolja^t  ^  WENSIfYDAUl,  p.  78. 

Almost  every  eminence  on  each  side  of  this  romantic  an4  do* 
Jightfid  vale  laay  boast  the  jiecnliar  beauties  of  its  situation,  4he 
coanlry  being  highly  diveivified  with  those  mi^esUc  irvegularitiea 
of  natnre  that  never  fatiate  the  eye.  These  commanding  eleva* 
tiona  ran  parallel  for  the  space  of  many  miles  on  the  north  and 
sonth  sides  of  the  vale,  presenting  nemB  charmingly  sgreeablf 
and  infinitely  diversified. 

The  prospects  from  diflerent  parts  of  the  eavirons  of  Leybnra 
are  fine,  hut  inferior  in  beauty  and  extent  to  the  view  from  P^rea* 
ton  scar,  at  a  point  projecting  over  that  village.  Here  the  spec- 
tator has  a  frill  sight  of  the  valley,  with  the  ruins  of  the  castles  of 
Bolton  and  Middleham,  besides  eight  villages  and  seven  parish 
f  harchef :  a  slight  glin^pse  of  the  cataract  of  Aysgarth  also  can* 
tribates  toadoni  the  scenery. 

BOLTON  CASTLE, 

«i  the  dktaaoe  of  six  miles  and  a  half  nearly  vest  from  Middle* 
ham,  and  ebsfvea  miles  from  Richmond,  was  founded  by  Richard  le 
Sciopa,  lord  chancellor  about  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Biahard  U.  and  was  eighteen  years  hi  building.  It  was  remariL- 
aUy  stvoBg  aad  high,  and  of  a  quadrangular  form :  the  east  and 
asrih  sides  are  entiialy  in  Tains :  the  western  and  southern  sides 
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htLYt  been  letter  preserved.  In  thieeastle  Mary  Qoeen  of  Seoti 
was  confined  nearly  tiie  space  of  two  years,  being  gnsrded  by  Sir 
Francis  Knottes,  under  the  inspection  of  Lord  Scrope.  Her  con- 
finement here  was  not  very  close,  as  she  was  permitted  to  ride 
out  occasionslly ;  and  tradition  reports,  that  she  once  attempted 
to  make  her  escape  through  a  wood  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Leybium,  by  a  road  that  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Qneen's 
Gap.  It  was  here  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  aflied  to 
Ike  Scropes,  first  made  his  fiital  overtures ;  and  the  Busptdons, 
excited  by  his  attenlions  to  the  royal  prisoner,  most  probably 
contributed  to  her  removal  to  Tnibory  in  Staflbrdsbire.  The 
expense  of  ^hnilding  Bolton  Castle  was,  according  to  Lelaad's 
mccoont,  18000  marks,  or  12,0001.  an  enormous  sum  in  those 
days. 

During  the  civil  wars  iu  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Bolton  Castie 
was  bravely  defended  for  the  king  by  Colonel  Scrope  and  a  party 
of  the  Richmondshire  militia,  and  was  at  last  surrendered  by  aa 
honourable  capitulation  on  the  5th  of  November,  1645.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  damage  which  it  sustained  during  the  siege,  and 
from  subsequent  neglect,  the  tower  at  the  north-east  angle  was 
so  greatly  decayed,  that  in  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  November, 
1761,  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

AYSGARTH 

is  a  village  delightfully  situated  on  the  river  Ure,  about  fbor 
miles  east  from  Askrigg.  Here  are  several  cascades  in  the  river 
both  above  and  below  the  bridge ;  the  water  falling  for  the  space 
of  near  half  a  n^ile,  upon  a  suHace  of  stone  worn  into  a  number 
of  irregular  cavities,  and  inclosed  by  bold  and  shrobby  difi, 
forming  a  ^ue  ravine,  assumes,  in  every  part  of  its  descent,  a  new 
appearance,  and  displays  ever  varying  beauties,  till  it  comes  to 
the  grand  h\\  called  The  Force.  In  approaching  the  Min  above 
the  bridge  from  the  road  on  the  north  side,  the  tourist  has  the 
singular  advantage  of  viewing  them  through  a  spacious  light 
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vch  which  rises  to  the  height  of  thirty-two  feet,  and  is  seventy* 
one  feet  in  the  span.  From  the  oUiqiiity  of  the  highway^  thb 
arch  presents  the  river  in  a  variety  of  pleasing  points  of  view« 
The  crown  of  the  hrid{re  commands  the  whole  scenery,  wUdi  is 
extremely  beautifbl  and  ptctaresqne.  On  the  right  of  the  road  is 
seen  a  sloping  wood ;  on  the  left  is  Aysgarth  steeple  emetgid} 
from  a  copse ;  while  the  hack  groand  of  the  picture  consiste  of  a 
variegated  assemblage  of  shrnhs,  evergreens,  projecting  nodes,  aad 
a  gloemy  cavern.  The  romantic  sitaation  of  Aysgarth  chnrch  oa 
an  emittenee,  solitarily  overlooking  these  caUrads,  wonderfally 
heightens  the  picturesque  efiect  of  this  soblime  scenery :  the  decent 
appearance  of  the  Urnotnre,  its  awfal  retirement,  the  nualeharch* 
yard,  the  dying  sounds  of  water  amidst  woods  and  racks,  wildJy 
intermixed  with  the  variety  and  magnitude  of  the  sanvundiag 
hitts,  eoncor  to  render  the  whole  peculiariy  graad  and  impressive. 
That  learned  and  indeftitigable  traveller.  Dr.  Pocock,  whose  cu- 
riosity in  searching  for  romantic  scenes  hronght  him  into  this 
part  of  the  country,  is  said  to  have  declared  that  these  cataracts 
exceeded  in  sublimity  and  picturesque  grandeur  the  cdebraled 
cataracts  of  the  Nile. 

At  Heaning,  about  two  miles  distant  from  these  cataracts  af 
the  Ure,  is  a  carious  and  most  beautifal  fall  of  water,  pouring 
itself  down  a  low  steep  gill  or  ravine,  of  difficult  access.  When 
viewed  from  the  bottom,  the  stream  appears  like  a  silver  chain, 
of  which  the  highest  link  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  clbudg; 
descending  through  a  rich  display  of  hovering  branches  and  shad* 
ing  foliage,  and  in  proportion  to  the  closer  or  more  open  inter- 
weaving of  the  houghs,  now  bursts  and  then  twinkles  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  curious  and  captivating.  The  most  copious  lan- 
guage must  fail  in  any. attempt  to  describe  the  charms  of  this 
auperb  scene  when  viewed  after  rains,  which  give  it  a  fidl  fores 
of  water. 

Many  other  scenes  of  a  similar  nature,  though  somewhat  infe- 
rior in  grandeur  to  those  already  described,  present  themselves 
oil  the  Ure;  and  its  tributary  streams,  especially  towards  ils 
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sack  as  Omm  et  B^htii^  Bjuirbw  Forae,  WiiilfieU 
Force,  Mitt  GiU  Foroe^  4«4  #ev«nl  laore  thai  niglil  be  men* 
tieaed.  AU  these  we«lil,  in  eny  ^ther  f  art  of  Eqglaad,  afford  a 
lugk  j^mtificaUoB  to  ofurioaily ;  Iwt  they  a|i(ear  in  a  dinuaiahiiig 
foiAt  of  view  wheo  eom^ied  wiUi  the  apAgnifioeBl  «cenea  of  Ays- 
garth. 

BaidraW/Foi«e»  ah^nt  five  eaUes  !•  the  veatvard  of  Aakrigg, 
lovever,  ia  worthy  of  fartiouiar  Dotice:  here  la  a  atupendcHis 
caacaide,  wheie  the  water  Mb  ia  ^aae  vail  sheet  fraia  a  ledge  of 
focka  e^ve  ninely  feat  in  foqiBailiailar  lieighA.  Dani^  the 
two  ttiiaiaraUe  liNiela  jaane  yeani  i^  the  water  fiianad  a 
Barpniiiif  oolaao  of  iee  amety  tet  ia  "height;  and  aaaAadk  ia 
auteaaifereuee.  The  aingidarity  «f  the  ciceamataooe  attraeted 
great  amdhrra  -of  f  eeMoa  from  leaiQte  {mita  to  view  so  onrioaa 
and  uieomBon  an  ol^ML  The  aeenery  of  rock  aad  baagiag 
altrahs,  Iriiidi  aceampaniea  this  cascade^  is  sMgaifiicent. 

mDDIJBHAH  CASTLE. 

The  small  remains  of  this  once  magnificent  castle  are  seen  on 
the  soi^  side  df  ihe  totwn  of  Middleham,  which  it  ovedooked, 
the  town  being  seMd  on  a  gentle  declivity,  about  half  a  mile 
fraai  the  •river  Vre.  Leiand  says,  that  ia  his  time  it  was  the 
ftirait  easUe  in  Akhmondshire  except  fiolfesn ;  bnt  this  renaik, 
fm  the  author  :of  "  Wensleydale*'  observes,  could  only  refer  to  the 
alafce  of  preservation  ia  wfaieh  they  then  were,  since,  in  point  af 
augnitnde,  that  of  Hiddleham  wss  certainly  superior. 

This  .castle  was  built  l^  Robert  Fitz-Ranidph,  grandson  vt 
Hibald,  younger  brother  of  Alan  Rofiis,  Bad  of  Bretsgne,  and 
iUehmond,  nephew  of  WiHiam  the  Conqueror.  Alan,  who  died 
i€69,  gave  to  his  brother  Ribald  the  manor  of  Middkbam,  and 
several  other  lands,  which  had,  before  the  Conquest,  beloQged  to 
Kilpatrick,  a  nobleman  of  Danish  extraction.  Robert,  who  hnilt 
4he  castle  of  Middleham,  poasossed  the  whole  of  Ifensleydale; 
but  the  issne  male  of  the  fiunily  ftiled  in  his  third  son,  Randolph, 
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Who  died  in  the  fifty^bnrth  Heftry  III.  and  left  three  dattghters, 
coheireflsei,  among  whom  his  estates  were  divided.  Of  these, 
Mary,  the  eldest,  who  was  married  to  Robert  Neyille,  son  of 
tord  Raby,  had  the  lordship  and  castle  of  Mtddleham  for  her 
share.  Afterwards  the  castle  being  in  the  hands  of  King  Henry 
VI.  by  the  forfeiture  of  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Sir 
John  Neville,  uncle  to  Ralph  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  died 
without  issue,  being  found  heir  to  his  honours  and  estates,  was, 
in  reward  of  his  adherence  to  th6  king  in  the  contest  between 
that  monarch  and  the  house  of  York,  made  constable  of  it  for  the 
term  of  his  life.  In  the  year  1470,  king  Edward  IV.  being  sur- 
prised and  made  prisoner  by  Richard  Neville,  the  great  Earl  of 
Warwick,  was  sent  to  this  castle  to  be  kept  in  safe  custody.  The 
archbishop  of  York,  who  was  the  earPs  brother,  and  not  less 
concerned  than  himself  in  carefully  guarding  such  a  prisoner,  was 
appointed  the  king's  keeper ;  but  Edward  had  the  subtilty  to 
elude  his  vigilance,  and  escape  from  confinement  According  to 
Rapines  account,  Edward  behaved  in  so  obliging  a  manner  to  the 
archbishop,  that  he  obtained  the  liberty  of  hunting  sometimes  in 
the  park,  being  accompanied  with  a  guard.  But  he  soon  found 
the  means  of  prevailing  with  one  of  the  guards  to  deliver  letters 
to  two  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  directing  them  what 
course  they  should  take  to  set  him  at  liberty.  The  gentlemen, 
overjoyed  at  such  an  opportunity  of  rendering  the  king  so  great 
service,  privately  assembled  their  friends,  and  lying  in  ambush 
near  the  park,  easily  carried  him  off ;  after  whifch  he  immediately 
repaired  to  York,  and  from  thence  to  London. 

By  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  his  brother,  John 
Neville,  Marquis  of  Montague,  at  the  battle  of  Baniet,  A.  D. 
1471,  all  their  estates  were  confiscated,  and  among  those  of  the 
latter  was  the  lordship  of  Middleham,  which  was,  by  act  of  Par- 
liament of  the  eleventh  of  Edward  IV.  settled  on  the  Duke  of 
York  and  his  posterity.  This  place  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite 
residence  of  Edward  IV.  and  of  his  brother,  the  I>iike  of  Glou- 
cester, afterwards  Richard  III.  whose  only  son,  Edward,  was 
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born  in  this  castU  A.  D.  1173.  It  does  not  appear  from  hiatoiy 
that  Middlebam  Castle  was  the  scene  of  any  important  traiine^ 
tions  daring  the  civil  wars  between  King  Charles  L  and  bis 
Parliament  Its  decay  seems  to  be  owing  rather  to  neglect  off 
repairs,  and  to  demolition  for  the  purpose  of  sale^  or  other  uses* 
than  to  military  violence. 

SPENNITHORNE, 
a  small  village  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  nearly  north-east  from 
Middlebam,  and  about  two  miles  and  a  half  south-east  from 
Leybum,  is  remarkable  for  being  the  birth-plaoe  of  the  celebrated 
Hebraist,  John  Hutchinson,  well  known  in  the  literary  world  by 
the  peculiarity  of  his  ideas  relative  to  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic 
history,  and  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament    According 
%H  the  Cabalistical  notions  of  this  author,  the  root  of  all  lu^ 
gnages,  and  the  elements  of  all  science,  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  and  the  sacred  writings.    Agreeably  to  tliis  dec- 
trine,  it  would  follow  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  must  be  evbical, 
because  the  four  corners  are  often  mentioned  in  die  scriptnres^ 
without  considering  that  scriptural  language  is  in  many  plaees. 
highly  figurative ;  that  the  expressions  are  often  adapted  to  the 
ourent  ideas  of  the  people  to  wliom  they  were  more  immediately 
addressed ;  and  especially  that  the  sacred  writings  were  designed 
to  leach  us  religion  and  morality^  rather  than  geography  and 
astronomy.    His  peculiar  way  of  thinking,  and  bis  zeal  for  its 
propagation,  has  however  attracted  mauy  disciples,  and  eoosti- 
tuted  him  the  founder  of  a  sect  in  liteiature. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  had  a  good  heart,  and  possessed  considerable 
powers  of  intellect;  but  he  left  the  obvious  road  of  interpretation 
to  seek  bypaths ;  and  took  incredible  pains  to  be  ingeniously  in 
the  wrong.  Vanity  seems  to  have  been  his  foible;  and  he  conki 
not  conceal  his  desire  of  celebrity.  Passing  by  the  house  of  his 
nativity  after  an  absence  of  several  years,  and  when  he  had  al- 
ready acquired  some  fame,  he  pointed  to  the  humble  tenement 
and  bade  a  friend,  by  whom  he  was  accompanied,  take  notice  of 
t  the 
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ike  plaee^  as  it  was  likely  to  become  tlie  subject  of  omch  enquiry 
and  great  veneration. 

The  small  village  of  Wensley^  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
Wensleydale,  although  it  gives  name  to  the  whole  vale,  cannot 
boast  of  a  greater  population  than  between  two  aod  three  hundred 
persons.  It  is  about  three  miles  nearly  west  from  Middleham, 
and  a  mile  and  three-quarters  south-west  from  Leybom.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  neat  parish  church,  which  contains  the 
ancient  and  sumptuous  pew  of  the  Scropes,  which,  at  the  time 
of  the  dissolution,  was  brought  from  the  monastery  of  St  Agatha, 
commonly  called  Easeby  Abbey  near  Richmond. 

About  three  miles  nearly  east  from  Middleham,  and  four  miles 
and  a  half  south-east  from  Ley  bum,  are  seen  the  ruins  of  Jer- 
vaulx,  or  Joreval  Abbey,  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Ure.  The  external  wall,  or  boundary,  which 
appears  to  be  at  least  a  mile  in  circuit,  seems  to  have  hicluded 
pasturage  for  the  cows,  &c.  kept  by  the  monks.  Withiti  the  pre« 
cincts  of  the  abbey  are  seen  the  remains  of  the  gateway  i  but  few 
religious  edifices  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  have  suffered  a  more 
complete  demolition,  considering  the  ample  extent  of  the  original 
structure.  The  following  letter  of  one  of  the  visitors  shews  what 
care  these  agents  took  to  demoKsh  the  monasteries  as  soon  as  they 
came  into  their  hands  ;  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  least  stfrprising 
to  see  so  few  vestiges  of  them  now  fcmainrng. 

"  Pleasythe  your  lordslilp  to  be  advertysed  I  have  taken  down 
all  the  lead  of  Jervaux,  and  made  it  into  pecys  of  half  fodders, 
which  lead  amounteth  to  Ihe  number  of  eighteen  dcore  and  five 
fodders,  with  thirty  and  four  fodders  and  a  half  that  were  there 
before :  and  the  said  lead  cannot  be  conveit  nor  carried  until  the 
next  sommre,  for  the  ways  in  that  countre  are  so  foul  and  deep, 
that  no  caryage  can  pass  in  wyntrc.  And  as  concerninge  the 
raising  and  taking  down  of  tho  house,  if  it  be  your  lordship's 
pleasure,  I  am  minded  to  let  it  stand  to  the  next  spring  of  the 
year,  by  reason  of  the  days  are  now  so  short,  it  wolde  be  double 
charges  to  do  it  now.    And  as  concerning  the  selling  of  the  bells 
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I  cannot  sell  them  above  fifteen  shillings  the  hundred,  wherein  1 
would  gladly  know  your  lordship's  pleasure,  whether  I  sholde 
scU  them  after  that  price,  or  send  them  up  to  London ;  and  if 
they  be  sent  up,  surely  the  caryage  wiU  be  costly  (rom  that 
place  to  the  water.  And  as  for  Bridlington,  I  have  done  nothing 
tiiere  as  yet;  but  spayreth  it  to  March  next,  because  the  days  are 
now  so  very  short ;  and  from  such  thne  as  I  begin  I  trust  shortly 
to  dispatch  it  after  such  fashion,  that  when  all  is  finished,  I  tnot 
your  lordiihip  hath  appointed  me  to  do :  and  thus  the  Holy  Ghost 
ever  preserve  your  lordship  in  honour. 

At  York,  this  14th  day  of  November,  1598,  by 
Your  lordship's  most  bonnden  headman, 

Richard  Bellyeyt;'' 

Amidst  the  efiects  of  this  active  seal  for  destruction,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  wonder  that  any  remains  are  yet  left 
of  those  ancient  structures.  Jervaulx,  however,  has  been  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate;  for,  besides  the  original  demolitions,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ruins  were  sold  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  The  atones  were  employed  in  the  erection  of  fences, 
farm-houses,  apd  their  attendant  .conveniencies,  and  even  in  re* 
pairing  tlie  roads.  It  is  not  yet  half  a  century  since  many  per- 
sons were  living  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  remembered  seeing 
the  highways  strewed  with  stones,  bearing  fragments  of  inscrip- 
tions, some  of  which  might  perhaps  have  been  highly  interesting 
to  the  antiquary. 

The  abbey  of  Jervaulx  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  In  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  Akarias,  a  person  of  great 
property  in  these  parts,  gave  to  Peter  de  Quinciano,  a  monk  of 
Savigny,  a  man  skilful  in  physic,  and  to  some  other  monks  of  the 
Cistercian  order,  certain  lands  at  Fors,  and  other  places  in  Weos- 
leydale,  where  they  began,  in  1145,  to  found  a  monastery,  which 
was  successively  called  tlie  abbey  of  Fors,  Wensleydale,  and 
Charity.  It  was  afterwards  made  subject  to  the  abbey  of  Byland, 
from  whence,  in  1150,  an  abbot  and  twelve  monks  were  sent  to 
this  place.  But  on  account  of  the  inconveniencies  of  the  situa- 
tion. 
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tiofkM  they  were  renoved  to  a  pleasant  vale  on  the  banks  of  tV 
Vre>  4>r  Yore,  as  it  was  sometimes  called  in  those  days,  and  in 
Ihe  f  1'^  pasture  of  Wensleydale,  which  was  given  to  them  bgr 
.Conan,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  and  Earl  of  Richnnond.  To  this  placie 
they  carried  the  bones  of  Akarias,  their  original  founder,  with 
those  of  bis  wife ;  and  here  they  erected  a  magnifioent  charch 
and  raonastery,  dedicated,  like  most  of  those  of  the  Cistercian 
Older,  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  abbey  was,  from  Us  situatioQ, 
called  Yoreval,  a  name  of  NonviUi  derivatioo,  and  signifyiug  t)^ 
¥al^  of  the  Yore,  or  Ure.  Here  it  flourished  tiU  the  Dissolution^ 
when  its  annual  reveniie  amoiinted  to  4561  10^  M.  according  tp 
Speed's  coinpotaUon. 

Ab^t  two  miles  south-west  from  Middlekam  was  Coverham 
Abbey,  of  the  Prmmonstralensian  orden  This  monastery  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  A.  D,  1215,  by  Radulph,  son 
of  Robert*  I^rd  of  Middleham,.who  endowed  it  with  several  lands 
and  teoemonta.  Its  reveuoes  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution 
ampnnted  to  9071.  14a*  fid*  per  annum,  according  to  Speed's  ac- 
eeiMitk  This  abbey  has  suffered  a.  total  dilapidation,  and  its  ruins 
lie  seattered  about  in  firagments. 

A  few  yeara  ago  some  tombs  beloBgiag  to  the  Marmion  iamily, 
and  bearing  inscriptions,  were  taken  out  of  the  Ure  opposite  to 
Jervaulx  Abbey,  and  are  now  lying  near  a  farm-house  at  Thornton 
Stowardr  Great  improvements  have  Isctely  been  made  in  the 
parish  of  East  Witton,  under  the  directions  of  T.  Claridge,  Esq. 
agent  to  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury,  who  has  there  built  an  elegant 
chnr^h,  in  eoffimsmoration  of  the  Jubilee.  Jervaolx  Abbey  is 
sitnafyed  in  this  parisb. 

T^e  a^thor  of  the  beantifulty  descriptive  poems  en  WbarHalo 
and  Weasleydale,  in  comparing  these  two  picturesque  vales, 
makes  tl^e  Rowing  obsfrvaisoiis.  In  extent  they. are  nearly 
eqp9\ ;  iif.Wharfdale  theso  is  mose  of  art^  because  property  ia  more 
divided:  in  Wensleydale  superior  Natee  prevails  in  the  great 
lineaments  of  h^r  ehara^tei. 

The  Wharf  flows  with  a  more  copious  stream;  and,  by  filling  its 
3N3  banks. 
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bonks,  continues  longer  to  satisiy  the  eye.  The  Ure  iroliei  im  Hs 
tonne ;  amuses  with  islands  and  easeades,  yet  rambles  more  con- 
ecaled,  because  its  banks  are  more  wooded;  but  both  are  alike  the 
sportsman's  delight  In  quality  of  land,  as  well  as  roads,  the  oom» 
petition  may  be  balanced.  . 

In  regard  to  scenery,  Wharfilale  may  be  pronounced  more  bril- 
liantly picturesque ;  Wensleydale  more  venerably  romantic,  being 
decorated  with  ancient  ruins,  and  striking  cataracts.  If  the  for- 
mer pleads  the  adTantages  of  proximity  to  trade,  the  consumption 
of  produce,  with  every  convenience  at  hand,  the  latter  can  boast 
her  minerals,  mwe  tranquillity  with  sportive  amusements,  and 
perhaps  a  greater  exemption  from  vice,  and  also  from  expense  m 
the  articles  of  life.  If  a  Zucarelli  chose  Wharfilale  lor  the  subject  of 
his  pencil  as  more  elegant,  a  Poussin  would  seize  on  Wensleydale 
as  the  pbjeot  of  his  genius,  because  more  sublime. 

But  in  the  frame  of  the  picture,  as  we  may  call  the  mar^nal 
mountains,  the  superiority  is  decidedly  in  favour  4>f  Wensleydale, 
as  they  are  from  their  uniform  surface  so  adi^ited  either  to  walk* 
ing,  or  to  equestrian  exercises.  If  the  enjoymenls  of  society  bt 
annexed  to  the  ideas  of  rural  life,  Wbarfdale  will  be  nuM'e  eapti- 
vating :  if  a  more  sequestered  retreat  be  desired,  the  choice  will 
be  fixed  on  Wensleydale. 

Notice  (^  Swale  Dale,  cammmncated  fry  an  kHeUigeint  anr* 
respimdent,  p.  78. 

The  Vale  of  Swale  Dale,  remarkable  for  its  sublimely  romantic 
scenery,  evidently  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Swale,  and  ex- 
tends about  sixteen  miles  in  length,  in  a  direction  frote  west  to 
east,  the  two  extreme  boundaries  being  fIollow-Mill-<hoss,  and 
Low  Stollerstou  Stile.  Hollow-Mill-Gross,  its  westeni  limit,  is 
also  one  of  the  boundaries  between  Yorkshire  and  Westmoio- 
land.  In  entering  the  dale  from  this  quarter,  the  view  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  traveller  is  fer  from  being  calculated  to  iraprem 
}iim  with  a  favourable  idea  of  the  country :  on  t|ie  left  slandb  the 

boundary. 
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boundary^  which  is  a  rude  pile  of  stones^  OTergroWu  with  moss^ 
and  on  the  right  a  small  rivulet  winds  its  devious  path.  lu  vain 
the  eye  wanders  over  an  extensive  tract  of  country  in  search  of 
some  pleasing  object :  sterility  every  where  reigns ;  and  nothing 
is  seen  but  the  dark  brown  heath.  The  riTgged  and  uneven  path 
which  the  traveller  has  to  pursne  is  the  only  indication  to  induce 
him  to  suppose  that  any  human  foot  had  trod  this  desolate  region, 
whilst  the  dark  aud  gloomy  mists  which  generally  cover  the  sum- 
mits of  the  surrounding  mountains  add  to  the  dreariness  of  the 
sceqe.  This  partof  Swaledale  is  called  Birkdale,  and  gives  name 
to  the  rivulet,  or  beck,  passing  through  it.  A  little  further  to 
the  south  a  few  small  inclosures,  and  the  first  cottage  in  Swale- 
dale, appear  in  view.  Nearly  opposite  to  this  place  Little  Sted- 
dal  Beck  fiilis  into  Birkdale,  and  about  a  mile  and  half  below  is 
joined  by  great  Steddal  Beck,  when  the  united  streams  take  the 
name  of  Swale.  The  river  then  runs  due  east ;  and  a  few  cot- 
tages with  a  slight  bridge  of  one  arch,  to  which  the  inhabitants 
give  the  name  of  Bowbridge,  make  Swaledale  begin  to  appear 
like  a  portion  of  the  inhabited  world.  Crossing  this  bridge,  the 
tourist  proceeds  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Swale,  which  runs 
here  in  a  bed  of  solid  rock,  and  in  its  course  forms  several  water- 
Ms. 

A  little  below  this  bridge  is  Whitsondale,  and  the  rivulet  which 
runs  throngh  it  here  falls  into  the  Swale.  In  Whitsondale,  which 
stretches  about  six  miles  to  the  north-west,  there  are,  it  is  said, 
some  very  extensive  caverns,  and  particularly  one  called  Brian's 
Cave.  The  next  object  that  strikes  the  eye  is  a  range  of  rocks 
called  Coutherby  Scar,  extending  about  half  a  mile  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Swale,  and  about  twenty-three  yards  in  height.  At 
the  distanee  of  about  a  mile  is  a  small  water-fall,  called  Hog- 
gart  Leap,  with  a  bridge  leading  to  Weststonedale.  Below  the 
bridge  there  are  two  other  water-falls  of  much  greater  beauty, 
one  of  which  is  formed  by  the  Swale,  the  other  by  Stonesdale 
Beck :  the  latter  is  extremely  curious,  having  worn  the  rock  in 
3  N  4  such 
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Mch  a  maiuMr  m  to  give  it  the  i^ipeantftce  of  three  diitinel 
eoliunns. 

In  proceeding  down  the  dale  the  next  hamlet  is  Keld.  This 
place^  vhen  viewed  from  the  north-east^  has  a  very  pictnresqoe  ap* 
pearance,  which  is  much  heightened  hy  a  water*&U  elose  by, 
called  Keld  Force.  To  the  south-east  of  Keld  is  Kisdon,  a 
moantain  not  differing  in  height  from  those  around^  bat  which 
being  detached  from  the  rest,  seems  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
vale.  On  the  west  side  of  this  insulated  hill  are  two  small  ham** 
lets  named  Angram  and  Thorns.  And  on  the  north  side  is  a 
beautiful  waterrfall,  formed  by  the  Swale,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Kisdon  Force.  Properly  speaking,  it  consists  of  two 
falls,  the  lower  of  which  is  the  most  worthy  of  notice :  it  is  not 
of  great  height;  but  the  rocks  on  each  side,  especially  thooe  to 
the  norlh,  give  a  boldness  to  the  scene,  that  renders  it  amarii^y 
fine. 

Nature  has  here  been  more  lavish  of  her  obarms  than  we  ge- 
nerally find  her  in  this  rugged  district,  having  covered  the  lower 
part  of  the  bilk  with  wood,  whidi  in  the  summer  season  ap- 
pears to  great  advantage  amidst  these  scenes  of  sterility.  Tbe 
Force  has  also  its  beauties  in  winter:  in  severe  fiwsts  the  large 
quantities  of  ice  which  on  every  side  hang  pendent  from  tbe 
rocks,  and  in  some  places  cover  them,  give  it  a  novd  and  strik- 
ing appearance,  whilst  tbe  water,  surmounting  the  obstmctions  of 
the  ice,  seems  to  rush  down  with  redoubled  violence.  To  those 
whom  curiosity  may  kad  to  visit  Kisdon  Force  it  will  not  be 
an  unnecessary  hint  to  observe,  that  it  ought  to  be  approached  on 
the  south  side.  It  is  there  seen  to  much  greater  advantage  than 
on  the  north,  where  it  can  only  be  looked  down  upon  from  a 
frightful  and  dangerous  precipice. 

The  hills  near  this  place  rising  with  an  abrupt  and  unusually 
steep  ascent,  render  tbe  scene  extremely  romantic.  It  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  painter ;  and  Mr.  Cuitto  of  Richmond  bss 
done  it  ample  justice. 

To 
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To  tlie  north  of  Kisdon  Force  is  Beldy  Hill,  and  sear  it  a  farni- 
lioiise,  called  Crackpot  Hall,  id  a  vitaation  vbicb,  thoagh  it  moit 
jbe  regarded  as  sublime,  few  would  envy  ^  for  the  steepness  of  the 
ascent  seems  to  forbid  any  approach  to  the  premises.  On  the  spot 
where  it  stands  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  deer-keeper  to 
the  Duke  of  Wharton,  Swaledale  being  then  little  more  than  an  ex* 
tensive  park. ' 

To  the  sonth  of  Kisdon  are  a  few  cottages,  known  by  the 
name  of  Thwaite  ;  and  a  little  to  the  eastward  is  Maker,  an  ir- 
regularly built  and  disagreeable  town,  with  a  population  of  np* 
wards  of  a  thousand  persons.  Here  ia  a  small  market  o|i  Wednes- 
day ;  and  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  holds  his  courts  at  thta  place  for 
the  upper  parts  of  Swaledale.  At  Mnker  there  is  a  chapel  of 
ease,  which  was  consecrated  on  the  3d  day  of  August,  1680,  by 
William  Cbadderton,  Bishop  of  Chesler ;  bnt  the  inhabitants  pay 
nil  ecclesiastical  dues  to  the  vkar  of  the  parochial  church  of 
Grinton.  They  also  bear  the  whole  charge  of  mslintaining  the 
minister  who  officiates  at  their  own  chapel.  Maker  ia  about  eight 
4Nr  nine  miles  nearly  west  from  Reeth,  about  nineteen  in  the 
name  direction  from  Richmond,  and  about  seven  from  Askrigg. 
The  intervening  country  between  Muker  and  Askrigg  is  a  part 
of  those  tracts  called  the  forests  of  Swaledale  and  Wensleydale. 

The  lordship  or  manor  of  Mnker  in  Swaledale  fonnerly  be- 
longed to  the  Abbey  of  Rievaux,  near  Duncombe  Park,  and  con- 
nisted  of  Gavelkind  tenures  held  of  the  abbot  by  certain  rents, 
fines^  suit,  and  service  at  the  Lord^s  Court  After  the  monas- 
tery was  suppressed,  and  its  possessioua  came  to  the  Crown,  the 
tenements  in  this  manor  were  held  immediately  of  the  king.  On 
the  '2d  day  of  December,  1644,  Henry  VIII.  by  Letters  Patent 
granted,  under  a  certain  yearly  rent,  his  right  in  tlie  manor  of 
Mnker,  with  other  lauds  iu  Yorkshire,  to  Philip  Lord  Wharton, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  Knt  The  manor  was  then  occupied 
by  fifty-three  tenants,  and  held  by  tbem  under  the  above  mentioned 
auditions. 

09  the  12th  of  November,  1618,  Philip  Lord  Wharton,  and 

Sir 
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"Sir  Hiflfmas  Wharton^  Knight,  for  "  the  consideration  of  Oie  mi 
of  16541. 13s.  4d.  granted  and  executed  a  deed  wherein  they  rati- 
£ed,  confirmed^  estahlished^  and  assured  to  the  tenaata,  their 
estates  which  they  and  their  predecessors  from  time  immemorial 
had  held,  used,  and  enjoyed  wiihont  vblence,'  disturbance,  or  b- 
-terroption,  of  the  said  liord  Wharton,  Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  or 
any  former  lord  or  lords. 

SHUNNER  FELL. 

About  four  miles  to  the  west  of  Muker  is  a  hill  called  Shvnner 
Fell,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  of  tho6e  bordering  Swaledale; 
and  the  view  from  its  summit  will  be  allowed,  by  every  admiro'  af 
the  grand  scenes  of  Nature,  to  be  an  ample  compensation  for  the 
trouble  of  ascending  to  so  lofty  a  region.  To  the  west  the  eye, 
alter  wandering  over  that  tract  of  ground  called  Swaledale  Forest, 
hot  where  scarcely  the  Testige  of  a  tree  is  now  to  be  seen,  has  an 
■extensive  Tiew  over  Westmoreland;  and  the  prospect  Is  findy 
hounded  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Cumberland,  amongst  which 
Cross  Fell  and  Skiddaw  arc  easily  distinguished. 

Towards  the  south  the  prospect  is  more  confined ;  hut  the  vari- 
ous forriis  of  the  mountuns  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire,  hy 
which  it  ii  obstructed,  amply  supply  the  defect,  in  exhibiting  a 
diversity  highly  picturesque  and  pleasing.  For  though  the  view 
on  every  aide  is  mostly  composed  of  mountains,  yet  those  to  the 
south  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage,  rising  in  a  manner  ex- 
tremely hold  and  majestic.  Some  of  tlie  mountains  near  Debt  also 
add  to  the  heanty  of  the  sootheru  prospect 

In  the  eastern  view  the  romantic  valley  of  Swaledale  appears 
to  great  advantage.  The  eye  after  ranging  over  the  hills  which  rise 
on  each  side  of  the  dale,  overlooks  a  great  part  of  Yorkshire,  with 
the  southern  part  of  the  county  of  Durham.  It  is  even  said  that 
ID  very  serene  weather  the  German  ocean  may  he  distingnishcd 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tees. 

To  the  north  are  seen  Stainmore'a  wintiy  wtastes,  with. the 
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eonnty  of  Darham  stretching  far  to  the  right.    Still  fiirther  to^' 
the  norths  the  view  is  extended  to  the  witds  of  Northumberland^ 
the  mouDtains  of  which  are  lost  in  the  diirtanoe. 

In  proceeding  eastward  firom  Maker  along  the  south  side  of  the 
dale,  we  pass  a  small  rivulet  called  Spootgill  Beck,  so  named 
from  a  leadmine,  which  was  formerly  so  rich  as  to  clear  above 
80,0001.  in  one  year.  We  then  cross  the  Swale  at  Ivelet  Bridge, 
leaving  on  the  tight  a  small  place  called  Satron,  which,  from  its 
situation  at  the  northern  foot  of  a  hill  of  the  same  name,  is  fot 
^ome  months  in  the  year  wholly  secluded  from  the  cheering  in- 
fluence of  the  sun.  To  the  north  of  the  bridge  is  the  hamlet  of 
Ivelet,  where  there  is  a  beautiful  water-fall.  About  a  mile  below 
Ivelet  are  Gunnerside  and  L^d^  Green,  two  places  which,  being 
separated  only  by  a  small  brook,  generally  go  under  the  name  of 
Gunnerside.  To  the  north  of  Chuuienide  is  Lownithwaite,  a  lend* 
mine  belonging  to  the  Eari  of  Pomfret. 

FEETHAM, 

like  most  of  the  hamlets  in  Swaledale,  consists  of «  few  cottages 
Irregularly  scattered  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  To  the  north  of  this 
place  is  the  old  Gang,  where  are  some  of  the  principal  leadmines 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Pomfret. 

About  two  miles  to  the  east  of  Feetham  isHealaugh,  which,  al- 
though nothing  superior  to  the  hamlets  already  described,  was 
formerly  the  manor  town,  and  still  possesses  the  name.  To  the 
west  of  it,  in  a  field  called  Hallgartb,  are  the  vestiges  of  a  house, 
irhi'ch  tradition  says  belonged  to  John  of  Gaunt,.  Duke  of  Lan* 
caster,  who  was  Lord  of  the  Manor.  Opposite  to  Healaugh  are 
the  marks  of  an  entrenchment  called  Maiden's  Castle,  which  is 
about  a  hundred  yards  square.  Along  the  east  end  of  the  hill, 
the  vestiges  of  another  entrenchment  are  visible.  It  seems  to 
have  extended  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  edge  of  a  low  precipice. 
In  those  parts  where  the  precipice  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
steep  it  is  iUscontittned|  but  where  the  access  is  easier,  it  is 

triple. 
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^.Iviple.  Oa  Uie  south  side  of  the  hill  its  coorst  is  intercepted 
hy  a  narrow  hntk,  after  which  it  may  be  perceived  to  have  been 
carried  forward  to  some  distance  np  the  opposite  bill.  A  mile 
or  two  to  the  west  of  this  eatfencbmeat,  a  Roman  road  crossed 
the  dale  leading  from  Aakrigg  to  Bernard  CasUe^  in  the  county 
of  Durham.     There  is  also  an  entrenchment  which  runs  in  a  di* 

I  rect  line  through  the  dale,  and  passes  through  Fremington.  But 
no  records  make  any  mention  of  the  time  whea  these  entrench- 
ments were  thrown  np«  or  of  the  particular  purpose  for  which  they 
were  intended.  Some  pieces  of  armour  have  been  found  in  Fre- 
mington  Edge,  which,  from  their  shape,  are  supposed  to  be  of 
Roman  origin. 

REETH, 

■Mtaated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  bekw  Healaogh,  and  nearly  half  a 
mile  above  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  ArkLe  and  8wak^  upon  an  emi- 
nence inclining  to  the  south,  has  of  late  years  become  one  of  the  best 
towns  in  this  district.  It  is  ten  milea  nearly  west  from  Richmond, 
and  about  the  same  distance  north-east  from  Askrigg,and  north*west 
from  Leyburn.  Here  is  a  small  mmrket  on  Friday,  hdd  by  a  char> 
ter  granted  to  Philip  Lord  Wharton,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign 
of  William  III.  and  Mary,  and  six  iairs,.two  of  which,  viz.  thooe 
held  on  Good  Friday,  and  the  Friday  before  8t  Thomas's  day, 
were  about  the  year  1771,  removed  hither  from  Gtintoo*  The 
town  of  Reeth  is  very  irregular^  but  its  form  approaches  the  neai^ 
as^  to  a  s%HAffe,  haviug  a  row,  of  decent  bouses  on  the  veaiem 
side.  The  graate&t  part  is  paved,  and  in  general  clean.  A 
chapel  for  the  Disseuten  was  erected  here  by  ^ubacriptioa,  ia  the 
year  1 783,  and  another  for  the  Methodists,  by  the  same  means  in 
1 7^.  A  .ireeschool  was  also  erected  in.  1778,  the  endowment  of 
which  was  left  by  Mi%  Raw^  a  Quaker,  with. the  pioviso  that  the 
school  should  be  built  in  sight  of  Marrick  Abbey,  and  that  part 
of  the  Swale  where  be  used  to  bathe.  The  population  of  Reeth 
amounts  only  to  six  or  seven  hundred,  and  the  town  has  scarcely 
any  trade  except  the  manufacture  of  yam  steckioj^,.  wWch  are 
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l^ought  up  mostly  for  exportation  by  the  hoaiera  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  prospects  from  Reeth  and  ittt  environB  are,  in  the  sommer 
season,  very  fine,  though  not  extensive.  The  wood  which  i» 
seen  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  hills  near  the  bottom  of  the  vale 
forms  a  beautiful  contrast  with  Premington  £dge«  a  monntain 
bounding  the  view  to  the  north ;  and  barren  in  the  extreme,  as 
the  greatest  part  of  it  presents  only  a  mass  of  naked  rocks,  liere 
and  there  thinly  covered  with  turf,  with  a  slight  intermixture  of 
fern,  that  frequent  companion  of  sterility.  Harker,  another  moun* 
tain  less  barren  than  Fremington  Edge,  bounds  the  prospect  to-* 
wards  the  south. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  vale  the  river  is  seen  to  great  ad  van* 
tage,  meandering  among  the  pastures.  On  the  right  the  steeple 
of  Grinton  behind  a  clump  of  trees,  the  bridge  and  the  humble 
cottages,  of  which  the  village  is  chiefly  composed,  form  an  as* 
semblage  of  pleasing  objects.  Beyond  these  are  Cozden  Hall, 
and  Marrick'Abbey,  whilst  the  Scar  at  Ellerton,  which  termi-> 
nates  the  view  to  the  east,  rising  above  the  woods,  gives  to  the 
scenery  a  finish  beautifully  picturesque. 

SWALE  HALL. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Swale,  nearly  opposite  to  Reeth, 
stands  Swale  Hall,  once  the  scat  of  Sir  Solomon  Swale,  Bart  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  ever  deserved  the  name  of  a 
mansion.  Thib  family  was  of  great  antiquity  in  these  parts: 
the  first  that  we  find  mentioned  is  Alured  de  Swale,  nephew  and 
ehief  chamberlain  to  Walter  de  Gaunt,  Earl  and  Lord  of  the 
Seigniory  of  Swaledalc,  who  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  William  Rufus,  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Henry  I.  granted 
in  fee  to  his  said  nephew  Alured  his  manor  of  West  Grinton,  part 
of  his  said  lordship.  And  tlio  family  are  supposed  to  Iiave  taken 
their  name  from  this  manor,  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Swale. 
Sir  Solomon  Swale  was  created  a  baronet  in  1660.     The  male 
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I»raiich  of  the  family  became  extiDct  in  the  last  centniy ;  aftdabotti 
the  year  1790,  Swale  Hall  was  lold  to  a  Mr.  Hotchinaoiu 

A  little  below  Reetb  is  a  neat  bridge  of  three  aithea,  0¥er  the 
the  nyer  Arkle ;  beyond  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Reeth,  is  Fremington,   where  is  an  elegant 
^  mansion  belonging  to  Peter  Denys,  Esq.    To  the  right,  and 

about  the  same  distance  from  Reeth,  is  Grinton»  a  small  dirty 
▼illage,  at  the  west  end  of  which  stands  the  parish  chnrch.  The 
living  is  in  tlie  gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  In  the  east  win* 
dow  are  the. arms  of  the  family  of  Swale.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  altar  is  an  escutcheon  to  the  memory  of  a  lady  of  the  Darcy 
family. 

The  last  object  worth  notice  in  this  district  is  Cozden  Hall,  a 
small,  but  neat  mansion,  of  modem  construction.  It  is  within 
two  miles  of  Reeth,  and  at  a  short  distaucefrom  Low  Stollers- 
ton  Stile^  which  is  considered  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Swal»> 
dale. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  particular  places,  Swaledale  is  al« 
most  totally  destitute  of  wood.  This  circumstance,  which  ren> 
ders  its  general  appearance  less  picturesque  than  it  would  other- 
wise be,  seems  to  be  partly  owing  to  the  right  which  the  Lord  of 
the  manor  possesses  of  cutting  down  as  much  wood  as  he  pleases 
for  the  use  of  the  smelting-miils. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  vale  the  land  is  fertile ;  but  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  are  gradually  marked  by  the  ilecrease  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  and  the  tops  of  several  of  them  seem  to  be  condemned  to 
perpetual  sterility.  Considerable  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  agricnltore  of  the  lower  or  eastern  part  of  the  dale  ;  bat  in 
the  upper  or  Westeni  part  the  coldness  and  humidity  of  the  climate 
deter  the  inhabitants  from  attempting  the  cultivation  of  grain,  and 
induce  them  to  i^iply  almost  solely  to  grazing.  In  its  general 
aapect  Swaledale  is,  in  picturesque  beauty,  inferior  to  both  Whaif- 
dale  and  Wensleydale,  or  even  to  some  parts  of  Airdale ;  but  it  is 
V .  ^  equal  to  any  of  these  in  the  grand  features  of  Nature :  its  pre- 

vailing character  is  dreary  sublimity. 
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THE  LEADMINEB 

in  Swaledale,  and  the  other  dales  communicating  with  it,  must  be 
considered  as  an  important  feature  in  a  description  «f  this  district. 

The  Earl  of  Pomfret  is  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  Swale- 
dale  mines,  which  are  at  present  leased  to  W.  Chaytor,  Esq.  of 
Spcnnythorne,  near  Middleham,  Thomas  Hopper,  Esq.  of  New* 
castle,  and  Messrs.  George  and  Thomas  Alderson,  lead  merchants, 
London.     The  annual  produce  is  estimated  at  3000  tons. 

Hurst  mines,  the  property  of  William  Poulett,  Esq.  are  leased 
to  Mr.  Stapleton  of  Richmond;  annual  produce  estimated  at  about 
400  tons. 

Whitsondale  mines,  held  under  the  Crown,  by  Mr.  Knighton^ 
and  Mr.  Morley,  produce  annually  about  400  tons. 

The  Arkengarth  dale  mines,  which  lie  to  the  north  of  Swalf/- 
dale,  are  particularly  deserving  of  attention,  fiom  the  very  liberal 
and  spirited  manner  in  which  these  concerns  have  been  carried  on 
under  the  judicious  and  scientific  management  of  Frederic  Hall, 
Esq.  one  of  Ihe  principal  proprietors.  The  aids  of  mechanism  and 
chemistry  have  been  called  in,  and  the  principles  and  narrow  pre* 
jndices  which  formerly  prevailed  are  wholly  exploded.  An  ample 
product  bids  fair  towards  a  remuneration  for  the  sums  which  have 
been  expended.  They  are  carried  on  by  a  firm  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Arkengarthdale  and  Darwent  mining  Company,  un« 
der  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hall.  The  annual 
produce  is  abo!it  2000  tons.  There  are  some  other  small  con- 
cerns, the  product  of  which  may.  be  estimated  at  about  100  tons. 

In  the  aggregate  these  mines  are  supposed  to  employ  about 
2,000  persons. 

CUNTS, 

the  seat  of  Thomas  Errington,  Esq.  about  five  miles  west  from 
Biphmottd,  ia  one  of  the  finest  rural  retreats  in  this  part  of  the 
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country.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  north  sided  a  deep 
valley,,  which  is  watered  by  a  small  rirulet.  The  mansion  is  a 
modeniized  structure  ;  and  being  of  a  yellowish  colour^  forms  a 
sofWning  contrast  with  tlie  grey  cliffs  rising  behind  it«  aud  be^ 
yond  which  is  a  plantation  of  dark  pines,  and  a  long  range  of 
locks  stretching  towards  the  north-west.  The  views  from  the 
house  display  all  the  romantic  beauty  that  richly  wooded  valleys, 
rocks,  and  water,  generally  form.  On  the  south  side  of  the  vsl« 
ley,  in  which  Cliuts  is  situated,  is  Marske  Hall,  the  seat  of  the 
Button  family. 

The  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  this  neighbour- 
hood are  well  worthy  the  notice  of  the  scientific  agriculturist.  And 
very  extensive  plantations  have  of  late  years  been  made,  whidi 
have  a  promising  appearance.  Measures  are  also  taking  to  briog 
into  cultivation  a  large  extent  of  newly  inclosed  common  of  a  very 
unpromising  aspect. 

In  closing  a  description  of  these  romantic  districts,  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  observe,  that  the  moors,  or  mountains,  adjacent  ta 
Wensleydale,  Swaledale,  &c.  are  famous  for  the  diversion  of 
shooting  moor-game,  or  grouse,  and  greatly  frequented  in  the 
summer  by  sportsmen,  who  resort  to  these  wilds  for  that  purpose. 
*  This  amusement,  which  is  little  known  in  the  more  southern  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  is  a  healthy,  but  very  laborious,  exercise.  As 
the  scene  of  action  chiefly  lies  on  wild  heaths,  it  is  not  unusaal 
for  parties  to  erect  a  tent  in  order  to  secure  themselves  against  bad 
weather,  or  for  the  convenience  of  taking  refreshment.  The 
season  for  this  diversion  begins  about  five  or  six  weeks 
sooner  than  th%t  of  partridge-shooting.  The  grouse  somewhat 
resembles  the  partridge  in  shape,  but  excee<l[4  it  considerably  in 
size :  its  plumage  is  extremely  beautiful,  being  of  a  fine  glossy 
variegated  brown,  displaying  a  diversity  of  tints  impossible 
to  describe :  its  eyes  are  encircled  by  a  very  bright  scarlet- 
coloured  membrane,  and  its  legs  are  feathered  down  to  the  feet 
Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  bilberries,  with  the  tops  and  flowers  of 
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the  ling^  or  heath.  Its  flesh  is  considered  as  haTing  a  finer  flavour 
than  that  of  any  other  British  bird  ** 

Additional  Remarks  a»OTLEY,  in  tkt  WestRiding.p.  715. 

In  the  description  of  Otley  and  its  environs^  the  neighbouring 
hijis,  Pool-bank^  Romaids-nioor^  &c.  have  already  been  noticed,  to- 
gether with  the  beautiful  vale  of  the  Wharf,  and  the  fine  seats  with 
which  it  is  adorned.  These  objects  sufficiently  point  out  the  place 
as  finely  adapted  to  rural  retirement ;  and  the  following  anecdote 
tends  to  confirm  the  idea. 

John  Ritchie,  Esq.  a  gentleman  of  Scotland,  after  passing  m.any 
years  in  his  m(gesty*s  maritime  service,  and  wandering  from 
youth  to  full  manhood,  in  both  hemispheres,  took  a  survey  of  se- 
veral counties  in  England^  with  a  view  to  fix  on  an  agreeable  re- 
treat for  life,  when»  on  passing  through  this  vale  in  one  of  his 
tours,  he  was  so  struck  with  its  beauties,  that  his  choice  was  in- 
stantly determined.  Here  he  fixed  his  abode,  and  had  never  any 
future  desire  of  changing  his  situation.  He  lies  interred  in  the 
church-yard  of  Otley,  with  the  following  epitaph  commemorative 
of  his  retreat  from  active  to  retired  life. 

''  Here  rest  the  remains  of  John  Ritchie,  gentleman,  who 
migrated,  in  full  hope  of  a  better  life,  from  this  terraqueous  scen^ 
of  flttctnating  trouble.  May,  15, 1780. 

"  From  torrid  climes  by  nautic  ait  eonfcyed 

I  sought  the  refugt  of  a  peaceful  shade. 

Ofl  in  the  tumult  of  the  broken  wave, 

I  votive  called,  when  Heaven  vouchsafed  to  savs< 

Here,  all  is  calm — yt  idly  vain !  deduce 

The  pointed  moral,  to  salvation's  use. 

Tired  of  this  mortal  toil,  debate,  and  strife, 

I  rise  atoning  to  triumphant  life." 

Vol,  XVI.  3  0  NEWBY 

*  For  these  particulars  relative  to  Swaledale,  I  must  acknowledge  ray  ob* 
ligations  to  two  intelligent  gentlemen,  J,  Crime  of  Muker,  Esq.  and  T.  Lang- 
Jionie  of  Reetb^  Esq. 
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NEWBY  HALL,  p.  711,  Sec. 
Important  Corrections, 

The  writer  of  this  volume  tliitiks  it  Decessary  to  inform  hit 
readers,  that  he  has  the  authority  of  the  noble  proprietor,  tlie 
Right  Honoui*able  Lord  Grantham,  to  say  that  his  Lordship  nerer 
heard  the  account  of  any  rnnains  of  a  human  skeleton  being  fi>aad 
in  what  is  called  the  large  Sarcophagus.  His  Lordship  smys  fce 
has  "  Every  reason  to  suppose  the  whole  story  to  be  a  raodcn 
fabrication,  because  the  marble  never  was  a  sarcophagus.  Vat  i 
bath«  The  lid  and  the  feet  are  undoubtedly  modern,  though 
made  before  Mr.  Weddell  purchased  it  in  Italy.'^  There  are,  or 
were,  several  antique  baths  of  the  same  shape  and  size  in  the 
Vatican  at  Rome,  a  circumstance  which  confirms  his  lordship's 
opinion.  It  is  not  precisely  known  where  this  relic  of  antiquity 
was  found,  or  where  Mr,  Weddelt  met  with  it. 

Entrance^  Hall,  p.  TIL — The  picture  of  St.  Margaret  is  a 
copy  from  Annibal  Caracci. 

Library,  &c.  p.  712. — This  is  now  Lady  Grantham's  morning 
room.     The.  former  dining-room  is  now  the  library. 

Statue  Gallery,  p.  713.— The  boy  with  the  hird's-nesi  and  the 
fic^ures  above  are  removed.  An  hcrmaphroditns  is  removed,  and 
replaced  by  a  statue  of  Marius  sittiug. 

The  most  admired  ornament  of  this  gallery,  and  which  is  in- 
deed  allowed  to  be  the  finest  antique  to  be  met  with  in  any  pri- 
vate collection  in  England,  (excepting  perhaps  Lord  Elgin's,}  » 
a  statue  of  Venus,  purchased  at  Rome  by  Mr.  Weddell,  and  lor* 
rocrly  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Barberiui  Venus,  as  it  «■■ 
originalU  in  the  possession  of  that  family.  The  marbles  the  jnoet 
esteemed  are  this  statue  of  Venus,  the  sitting  muse,  and  the  two 
busts  of  Hercules  and  Jupiter. 

His  lordship  cannot  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  aceoant 
that  the  house  was  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.    The  late  Mr. 
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Weddell  built  the  wings,  one  of  which  contains  the  statue  gallery. 
The  dining-room  was  built  by  his  present  lordship. 

WAKEFIELD,  p.  802. 

The  parish  church  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints :  the  new  church, 
which  was  completed,  A.  D.  1795,  was  consecrated  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  is  called  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
That  elegant  quarter  of  the  town  where  it  stands  is  called  St« 
John's. 

The  superb  Gothic  chapel  on  the  bridge,  called  Edward  the 
Fourth's  Chapel,  is  now  used  as  a  news-room  hy  a  society  of  g^n* 
tlemen. 


END  OF  irORKSBIRB. 
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LIST 

Of  the  most  considerable  Collections  made  m  MSSm 

AND    OF    THE   MOST    IMPORTANT 

BOOKS,  MAPS,  &c. 

THAT  HATB  BEEN  PUBLISHED 

Relative  to  the   Topography  and  Antiquities 
of  YORKSHIRE. 


THE  principal  MSS.  are  those  of  the  inde&tigable  Roger  Dods- 
worth,  consistine  of  122  volumes  fol.  in  his  own  hand  writing,  besides 
others  which  he  nad  collected  from  ditTerent  cjuarters,  makins  in  the 
whole  162  vols,  in  fol.  now  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxfdra.  Mr. 
Goueh  tn  his  British  topography,  vol.  If.  p.  395,  says  that  Dodswoith 
"  undertook  and  executed  a  work  which,  to  the  antiquaries  of  the 
present  age,  would  have  been  the  stone  of  Tydides."  The  two  vols, 
of  the  Monasticon,  which,  though  published  under  his,  and  Dugdale's 
names  conjointly,  were  botli  collected  and  written  entirely  by  him, 
will  immortalize  that  extensive  industry  which  laid  the  whole  kiogdom 
under  an  obligation.  In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  when  faiutical 
zeal  was  so  violent  against  every  vestige  of  our  antiquities,  the  enlight- 
ened taste  of  General  Fairfax,  preserved  Dodswortb's  invaluable  col- 
lections from  the  effects  of  its  fury. 

Before  Dodsworth's  time,  Thomas  Talbot,  clerk  of  the  records  in 
the  Tower,  about  the  year  1 5S0,  made  extensive  collections  for  the 
history  of  Y'orkshire,  which  are  now  in  the  herald's  office. 

Lar^  collections  tor  the  history  of  this  county  were  made  by  Jolm 
Hopkms  of  Lofthouse,  £sq.  the  intimate  friend  of  Dugdale  and 
Dodsworth. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  Bichard  GascoiRne,  Esq. 
a  gentleman  of  ancient  descent  in  this  county,  made  great  and  valuable 
collections  of  its  antiquities.  His  MSS.  consisting  of  fifteen  v<ds.  4to. 
are  in  the  Herald's  office. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Johnson,  physician  of  Pontefract,  made  collections 
from  Dodsworth's  papers,  and  other  quarters.    His  MSS.  amounted 
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to  13^5  xrob.  in  folio.  Of  these  97  vols,  and  som^  4<!b;  bondles^  were 
in  the  possession  of  the  late  Bacon  Frank,  of  Campsal,  Esq.  The 
rest  being  iotnisted  to  an  aroaBuensis employed  to  copy  such  as  related 
to  the  D^l^rcY  famUy>  were  destroyed  oy  an  accidental  fire  in  Lord 
Holderness*s  house. 

There  arc  also  the  different  visitations  of  Yorkshire  bv  the  Herald's 
particularly  that  of  Glover.  "  The  original  copy  of  tnis  visitation  of 
Glover*  in  the  college  of  arms,  is  a  curiosity,  l)eing  one  of  the  6rst 
that  was  sighed,  each  pedigree  being  certified  with,  the  wretched 
scrawl  or  mark  (for  many  of  the  gentry  could  not  write,)  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  family.    Gough's  Topog.  II.  p.  406. 

Dugdale's  collections  relating  to  the  churches  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 
lidontiments  which  they  contain,  A.  D.  1666. 

Sir  Thomas  Widdrington*s  MS.  account  of  the  antiquities  of  th^ 
city  6i  York.  Drake  had  the  use  of  it  among  the  records  of  the 
eity. 

Torr's  MS.  account  of  the  antiquities  ecclesiastical  of  the  city  of 
York,  collected  A.  D.  1G91«  and  now  in  the  library  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  York. 


BOOKS  PRINTED. 


'*  The  Ancient  and  Modem  History  of  the  famousCity  of  York«  &c. 
by  Thomas  Gent  12ino.  1730. 

"  fiboracum,  or  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  York,  from  its  origi- 
nal to  the  present  times.  Together  with  the  History  of  its  Cathedral 
Church,  and  the  Lives  of  its  Archbishops,  &c.  by  Francis  Drake, 
foiio,  Lond.  1736."  This  is  the  best  account  of  the  city  of  York« 
that  is  extant. 

Alwin,  the  cotemporary  and  favorite  of  Charlemagne,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  scholars  of  that  aj^e,  wrote  a  poem.  "  De  ponti/icibus 
«t  Sanctis  Ecclesix  Eboracersis ;"  published  by  Gale  among  Script. 
Anjg.  Oxon:  1691.  Slubbs  wrote,  A.  D.  1370,  a  History  of  tlie  Arch- 
bishops, published  by  Twisden,  1685. 

*'  The  risost  delectable,  seriptural,  and  pious  history  of  the  femous 
mnd  magnificent  great  eastern  window  in  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  York» 
by  Thomas  Gent,  8vo.  1762. 

Halifax  and  its  Gibbet  Law  placed  in  a  true  light,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  town,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  ^c.  To  which  are 
added  tlie  unparalleled  tragedies  committed  by  Sir  John  Eland,  and- 
his  grand  antagonists ;"  by  William  Bentley,  Lond.  1708,  re-printed 
at  Halifax,  A.  D.  1761^  The  real  author  of  this  work  was  Dr. 
Samuel  Midgley,  a  practitioner  jn  physic. 

The  Antiquities  of  the  Town  of  Halifax  in  Yorkshire, -&c.  by. 
Thomas  Wright,  12mo.  Leeds,   1738. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  parish  of  HalifiLx ;  by  the  Rev. 
30  3  John 
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John  Watson,  M.  A.  rector  of  Stockport  io  Cheshire,  ^F.  S.  A« 
4lo.  Lend.  1775* 

.  An  Essay  on  Halifax,  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  by  W.  Waiiaiss,  4to. 
Halifax,  1761; 

"  Ducalus  Leodiensis ;  or  the  Topography  of  the  ancient  and  popu- 
lous town  of  Leeds,  &c.  To  which  is  added,  at  the  request  of  scrcral 
learned  persons,  a  catalogue  of  his  museum,  &c.  by  Ralph  Thnresbjr, 
Esq.  London,  1715  fol.*'  In  this  book  is  an  excellent  map  of  toe 
country  twenty  miles  round  Leeds. 

"  Vicaria  Leodiensis,  or  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Leeds,"  &c- 
by  Ralph  Thoresby,*  Lond.  1724,  8vo. 

'«  An  account  of  an  Academy  at  Heath,  near  Wakefield,*'  &c.  by 
Joseph  Randall,  master  of  the  said  academy,  Lond.  1750,  8vo. 

*'  The  Rider  of  the  White  Horse  and  his  Army,  their  late  good 
success  in  Yorkshire,  or  a  true  and  faithful  relation  of  that  famous  and 
wonderful  victory  at  Bradford,'*  &c.  Lond.  1643,  4to. 

"  Fairfaxes  Memoir,"  reprinted  at  Leeds,  1776,  12mo.  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  town  is  prefixed. 

A  VValk  through  Leeds,  or  the  Stranger's  Guide  to  every  thing 
worth  notice  in  that  ancient  and  populous  town,  with  an  accxHiot  of 
the  woollen  manufacture  in  4he  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  by  F.  T. 
Billam,  Esq.  Leeds,  1806,  12mo. 

Thoma^  de  Ca<^tieford,  a  Benedictine  monk,  of  about  the  year  1520, 
wrote  a  history  of  that  town ;  but  it  is  now  lost. 

Articles  for  the  surrender  of  Pontefract  Castle,  March  28th,  1648 ; 
also  Major  General  Lambert's  letter  for  demolishing  the  castle,  1649, 
4to. 

*'  Pontefract  Castle,"  how  it  was  taken,  and  how  General  Raiv^io- 
rough  was  surprised  at  Doncaster,  in  a  letter  by  Captain  Paulden. 
Somers' Tracts,  second  collection,  vol.  H.  re*printedin  1719,  4to.  and 
a  third  time  under  the  title  of  ^'  An  account  of  the  taking  and  surreo- 
deringof  Pontefract  Castle,"  &c.  Oxford,  1747,  8?o. 

*  'An  ex'act  relation  of  the  trial  &c.  of  John  Morrice,  Goyemor  of 
Pontefract  Castle,  at  the  assizes  held  at  York,  Augiitt  l?3d,  1649, 
whereunto  is  added  the  speech  of  Cornet  Blackburn,  executed  at  the 
same  time;"  printed  1649,  re-printed  in  Somen  Tracts,  tbird  Coll. 
Vol.  II.  p.  476. 

Stanzas  written  among  tlie  ruins  of  Pontefract  Castle,  by  Dr.  Lang- 
borne,  in  the  year  175C,  pointed  among  hi«  poems. 

"  An  historical  account  of  the  Borough  of  Pontefract,"  &c.  by 
Richard  John  Tetlow  of  Knottingley,  I^eds,  1769,  8vo. 

.  The  history  of  the  ancient  Borough  pf  Pontefract,  conttfniBg.an 
interesting  accoun.  of  its  castle,  and  the  three  different siefQes  it  sus-. 
tained  during  the  civil  war,  &c.  bv  B'.  Boolhroyd,  Pontefract,  1807, 
Svo.    This  is  I  he  best  History  of  Poniefractthat  has  been  published. 

A  short  account  of  Sheffield  was  publislied  in  the  Gentleman's 
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Mai^inf  for  April  1764,  and  lome  corrections  and  additions  in  that 
.  for  July  the  same  }ear. 

A  Directory  of  Sheffield,  &c.  published  at  Sheffield  1797,  l9mo. 
Viithaplan  ot  the  town. 

The  Ancient  and  Modern  History  of  the  loyal  town  of  Ripon, 
introduced  bv  a  poem  on  the  surprising  beauties  of  Studely  park,  &c. 
by  Thomas  Gent,  York,  1733,  8vo. 

The  Hi'ilory  of  Ripon  by  Mr.  Farrer,  of  which  a  second  edition 
was  published'  at  Rinon  1806,  8vo.  gives  the  best  account  of  that  an- 
cient town  with  Sludley-park,  Fountainn-abbey,  &c.  that  has  yet  been 
presentcfl  to  the  public.  This  book  is  a  useful  companion  to  those 
tourists  who  visit  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenes  which  it  de- 
scribe). 

"  Ref^tstrum  lionoris  de  Richmond,"  &c.  London,  1722,  fol.  This 
work  contains  two  plates  of  monuments  in  Bedale  church. 

**  Annates  refi^ioduni  Hullini,  or  the  Histonr  of  the  royal  arid  beantl- 
fill  town  of  Kingston  upon  Hull,  &c."  "Together  with  several  let- 
ters,  containing  some  accounts  of  the  antiquitit.'S  of  Bridlington,  Scar- 
borough, Whitby,"  &c.  by  Thomas  Gent,  York,  1735,  8vo. 

«•  The  humble  petition  of  the  parliament  to  the  king,  for  leave  to 
remove  the  marine  at  Hull  to  the  Tower  of  London,  &c.  with  the 
king's  answer,"  Lond.  1642,  4to. 

The  Rev.  Abraham  de  la  Prime  wrote  an  account  of  the  antiquities 
of  Hull:  it  was  never  printed  ;  but  is  often  referred  to  by  the  Rev, 
John  Tickell. 

The  History  of  the  town  and  county  of  Kingston  upon  Hull,  with 
views  of  public  buildings,  an  ancient  and  modern  plan  of  the  town, 
&c.**  by  Rev.  John  Tickell,  Hull  1798,  4to.  This  is  an  elaborate 
work,  and  the  best  account  of  Hull,  and  its  neighbourhood,  that  has 
ever  been  published. 

In  the  Cott.  library  Otho  C.  XVI,  and  the  Harleian,  No.  560,  is  a 
MS.  intituled  "  Libertates  Ecelesiacsancti  Johannis  de  Beverlik,  &c" 

In  Gent's  History  of  Ripon,  p.  73,  &c.  is  inserted  a  particular  ac- 
count of  Beverley. 

"The  History  of  Whitby,  and  of  Whitby  Abbey,  «fc."  by  Lio- 
nel Charletoii ;  York,  1779;  4to.  with  a  plan  of  the  town,  5fc. 
.    Whitby,  a  poem  by  S.  Jones,  1718,  8vo. 

The  History  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Knaresbrough,  &c.  Knares- 
brough,  1769>  ISmo. 

The  History  of  the  town,  castle,  and  forest,  of  Knaresbrough,  with 
Harrowgate,  and  its  medicinal  w*aters,  &c.  York,  1775,  12mo. 

Piety  displayed  in  tlie  holy  life  and  death  of  St.  Robert  of  Knares- 
brough, &c.  by  T.  Gent,  York,  l2mo. 

The  life  of  St.  Robert  of  Knaresbrough,  by  Richard  Stodley,  is  in 
the  Harlciaa  library,  No.  3774. 
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"  Spadacrene  Anglira:"  or,  the  English  Spaw  foaDtaiD»  bong  a 
brief  account  of  the  acid  or  tart  fountaine  in  the  forest  of  Kiiare»- 
broogh/'  by  Edward  Deane,  M.  D.  Lond.  1626,  8yo.  re-pttbliabed 
in  1736,  with  additional  observations  by  Dr.  Stanhope  and  othen» 
There  are  two  other  works  by  Dr.  Stanhope  oa  the  same  subject 

The  Yorkshire  spaw ;  or  a  treatise  of  four  £unous  medicinal  wells 
(viz.)  the  spaw,  or  vitrioline  well,  the  sulphur  well,  the  dropping,  or 
petryfyihg  well,  and  St.  Magnus  well,  near  Knareshrough,  &c.  by 
J.  French,  M.  D.  London,  1652.  12mo.  re-prtnted  at  Halifax  1760. 

**  Spadacreue  Eboracensis,'*  or  the  Yorkshire  spaws  near  Kiiare»- 
brougb  ;  by  George  Neaie,  M.  D.  of  Leeds,  inserted  in  Dr.  Shorfl 
Hist.  Mineral  Waters,  p.  286,  &c. 

"The  History  of  the  castle,  town,  and  forest,  of  Knaresbrougiv 
with  Harrowgate,  and  its  medicinal  wateis,  including  a  brief  aocooot 
of  the  most  remarkuble  places  in  tlie  neichbourhood,"  by  £.  Har- 
grove, Knaresbroufih.  The  rapid  sale  of  this  work  is  a  proof  of  Hi 
merit.  It  has  in  a  tew  years  passed  through  five  editions.  The  si^ 
edition  was  published  in  1809.  This  book  is  a  useful  companion  to  al 
persons  that  visit  Harrowgate. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Harrowgate,  by  T.  Gamet^ 
M.  D. ;  fourth  edition. 

Trial  of  Eugene  Aram  for  the  murder  of  Daniel  Clark  of  Knars* 
brough,  together  with  the  remarkable  defence  which  he  made  oo  bs 
trial.     Eight  editions  have  been  publitihed. 

The  Life  of  John  Metcalf,  commonly  called  Blind  Jack  of  Knares- 
brough,  embellished  with  a  striking  half  length  portrait.  This  is  an 
interesting  piece  of  biography.    Three  editions  have  been  published. 

*'  Ancient  Castomsof  the  Forest  of  Knaresbrougb,  1809. 

'<  Scarbrough  Spau,  or,  a  descriptiou  of  the  nature  and  viitaes  of 
the  Span  at  Scarbrough,  by  R.  Witlie,M.  D.  York,  1667,"  ISoio. 

''  Hydrologia  Ch}  mica ;  or,  the  chymical  anatomy  of  the  Scar- 
foroogh,  and  other  Spaw*waters  inYorkshiie,  &c.  London,  1669,"  Sva 
by  Dr.  William  Simpson, 

*'  Pyrologia  Mimica;*'  or,  an  answer  to  the  Hydrologia  Cbymica 
of  William  Simpson,  &c."  Lond.  1669,  8vo. 

There. are  several  other  works  on  the  same  subiect,  published  bj 
different  physicians,  particularly  by  Dr.  Tonstal,  who  puhlislwd 
"Scarbrougli  spagihcally  anatomised,  Lond.  1672,"  8vo.  oy  Peter 
Shaw,  M.  D.  of  Scarbrough,  who  published  an  inquiry  mto  the  con* 
tents,  virtues,  and  uses  ot  the  Scarbrnugh  Spaw-water,  fee.  Lond. 
.1734,  8vo.  besides  several  others  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  eoame^ 
rate. 

*'  A  journey  from  London  to  Scarbrough*  &c."  London  1734  8vo. 
containing  a  description  of  the  town,  &€.  , 

Scarbrough,  a  poem,  by  John  Duick,  1733. 

Scarbrough,  a  poem,  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Foster*  1765 ;  repobUske4 

York  1802. 
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The  Scarbrough  Guide. 

The  History' of  Scarbrough,  &c.  by  T.  HinderwcH,  Esq.  in  4to. 
of  vhich  an  octavo  edition  was  pablished  at  York  1811/  w  one  of  the 
roost  accurate  and  interesting  of  all  the  topographical  works,  relating 
to  this,  or  any  other  part  of  England.  It  ought  to  have  a  place  in 
every  library,  and  to  be  a  companion  to  every  one  that  visits  the  ro- 
mantic scenery  of  Scarbrough,  as  it  fimuslies  a  complete  history  and 
description,  not  only  of  the  town  and  itb  stupendous  castle,  but  also  of 
the  stnroanding  country  as  far  as  Whitby,  Kirby-tnoor-stde,  Helro»* 
ley,  Dtmcombe  Park,  Castle  Howard,  Driffield,  and  Bridlington. 

**  The  History  of  Cleveland,  &c."  by  the  Rev.  John  Graves ; 
Carlisle  1808,  4to.  This  is  a  well  arranged,  and,  in  every  respect,  i 
well  executed  work. 

'*  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Deanery  of  Craven,  Src."  by 
Thomas  Dunham  Whitaker,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Lond.  1805,  4to. 
This  is  an  interesting  and  well  executed  work,  embellished  by  a  num* 
berof  fine  plates. 

The  History  of  Doncaster  and  its  vicinity,  by  Edward  Miller  Mus* 
D.  Doncaster  1804, 4to.  with  a  map  ot  the  country  twelve  miles  round 
Doncaster,  is  the  only  complete  account  that  has  been  given  of  that 
ancient  town  and  its  environs. 

"  Monasticon  Eboracense,  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Yorkshire, 
&c."  by  John  Burton,  M.  D.  York,  1758,  folio.  This  is  a  work  of 
uncommon  labour  and  research,  and  exhibits  the  fullest  information 
relative  to  the  monastic  article.  He  had  made  collections  for  a  se- 
cond volume,  but  unfortunate  circumstances  prevented  its  publication. 
Before  his  death,  he  sold  his  MSS.  consisting  of  sixteen  volumes  fol. 
and  six  volumes  4to.  besides  twenty-four  volumes  on  other  subjects, 
to  William  Constable,  Esq.  Burton  Constable  Holderness. 

The  Hist,  of  Howden  Church  and  Wressel  Castle,  by  J.  Savage ; 
Howden,  1799,  8vo. 

"  General  view  of  the  agriculture  of  the  North  Riding,  Stc.**  by 
J.  Tuke ;  published  by  the  board  of  agriculture,  1794,  8vo. 

General  view  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  West  Riding,  &c^  by  Mess. 
Rennie,  Brown,  and  Sheriff,  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
1794,  8vo. 

General  view  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  E^st  Riding,  &c.  by  Isaac 
Latham^  Esq.  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  1794,  8vo. 

The  Yorkshire  Gazetteer,  &c.  by  £.  Hargrove.  Knaresbrough 
1806,  13mo. 

A  T4>pographical  Dictionary  of  Yorkshire,  &c.  by  T.  Langdale, 
Northallerton,  1809,  8vo. 

\n  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  89,  142,  1 60,  221,  222,  224, 
S28,  234, 244.  250,  275,  281,  282,  296,  303,  305,  306,  316,  319,  320, 
331,  335,  337,  372,  479;  and  Vol.  47,  p.  498,  49,  p.  69,  50,  p.  688, 
63,  p.  177,  are  curious  notices  Felative  to  Yorkshire. 

In  the  Archseologia  I.  p.  215,  and  2'n,  II.  p.  177,  and  181,  V.  p. 
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95,  and  188  ;  and  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  January  1747.  October  1753, 
those  for  July,.  August,  September,  and  November,  1734,  July  1760, 
March,  and  April  1761,  November  1763,  August,  and.  Drceniber 
1769,  as  well  as  in  several  succeeding  volumes  of  that  work,  arenu- 
merous  observations  on  Uie  Antiquities,  Natural  History,  &c.  of  thb 
.  county. 

The  maps,  views,  &c.  be1on((ing  to  this  oounty,  besides  those  con- 
tainerl  in  the  books  above-mentioned,  are  so  numerous,  that  the  slight* 
est  notice  of  all  of  them  would  extend  this  article  a  tedious  length. 
The  principal  maps  of  the  county,  are  those  of  iJeflTer^,  Tuke,  &c 

The  most  recent  is  accompanied  by  a  nomtna  viflarum,  or  Ga«t- 
teer.  There  is  also  a  very  good  map  of  the  country,  twenty  miles 
round  Doncaster,  by  Faden.  • 

For  the  vicw<(,  plans.  Sec.  reference  may  be  had  to  Goui;h*s  Brilisb 
Topo(»rapby,  Vol.  1 1,  for  those  published  before  the  year  1780.  Since 
that  time  they  have  been  so  numerous,  and  in  general  so  well  exe- 
cuted, tint  it  would  be  an  invidious  task  to  select  any  for  paiticuhr 
nolico.  We  shall,  therefore,  only  observe,  that  scarcely  any  thing  h 
now  want'ng  in  this  departmnit  of  the  topography  of  the  county. 
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Abbeys,  Bjlmd,  SSo;  StMaryS, 
York,  f«4— «S0 ;  Fountains,  694— 
705;  Kirkstall,  798— bOX;  Rie- 
▼aiiU,  977— «80;  Ripon,  678— 
€8<2— 084;  Roclte.  8^3—846  ;  Sel- 
bj^  615—617  ;  Whitbj,  530—134. 

Abberford^  6'20. 

Ackwortb,  898. 

— . —  roooMop  ibk 

■  park,  ib. 

•  ifchoo),  ib. ;  description  of 


the  buildings,  899  ;  origin  of  the 
institiition,  ib.;  funds  and  go- 
Tern  nient,  ib. 

Adrian*  the  Uoinan  Emperor,  arrives 
at  York,  3. 

Ad wick-le- street,  879. 
^Agricoln,  Roman  general,  in  Britain, 
1 ;  completes  the  sabJQgatioo  of  the 
Brigaates,  t  >  is  suddenly  recalled, 
ib. 

Ainsty  of  York-circait,  1(>6  ;  once  a 
forest,  ib. ;  when  disnfforested,  ib. ; 
anneied  to  the  jaritHiction  of  the 
citjr,  ib. ;  topogrophicul  features, 
soil,  climate,  &c.  107  j  gem ie men's 
seats,  108. 

Aire  river,  63. 

Alcuin,  or  Flaccus  Albinua,  sketch  of 
his  life  and  character,  %43. 

Aldhurg.  the  Roman  Isurium,  668; 
when  built,  670  -,  ancient  extent. 


ih, ;  Roman  anliquitiPi,  671,  67t; 
Aldhurg,  family  of,  678  ;  Aldhurg- 
hall.  ib. ;  present  state  of  the  town, 
674. 

Aldby,  supposed  by  Camden  to  be 
the  ancient  Derventio,  .^68 

Aldwark-hall,  835- 

Alfrid,  or  Alt  red,  king  of  Northum- 
bria,  his  character,  33 ;  buried  at 
Driffield,  ib. ;  inscription  to  his  me- 
mory nt  Driffield,  4^6,  monument 
greeted  to  his  memory  at  Ibber- 
ston,  379. 

Allerton  Mauleverer,  661 ;  purchased 
by  the  Duke  of  York,  66^;   by 

.  Colonel  Thornton,  ib. ;  by  Lord 
Stuurton,  ib. 

Aniabjr,  .S43. 

Anlai^  the  Danish  kin^  of  Northnm* 
berland,  expelled  by  Athelstan, 
49;  flies  into  Ireland,  ib.;  enters 
th«»  Humher  with  a  fleet,  50 ;  forms 
a  confederacy  with  the  king  of 
Scotland  and  the  Irish  princes,  ib ; 
19  totally  defeated  by  Athelstan, 
and  again  flics  into  Ireland,  ib. ; 
s«ize!>  a^iin  on  Northumberland. 
51  ;  h  confirmed  in  the  {)o«^sessioB 
of  thnt  kingdom,  ib. 

Antiquities,  coin«,  &c.  Roman,  found 
at  York,  KS— 128;  at  Catterick. 
*;«9f— S93  ;  at  Buwes,  1^9^ ,  at  Aid* 
burg,  67 1— 67«  ;  at  likley,  7«?  ;  at 
Market  Weighton,  549;  at  Whel. 
drake,  .^6 1 ;  at  Doncaster,  8.^6. 

Askc,  Robert,  cnptain-general  of  the 
•  "  PU- 
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"  PUgrimageof  Oraee,*'  160 :  tiket 
Poritefracl  castfe,  89t;  unable  to 
proceed  to  Doncaster>  861;  hi» 
exectttion,  160. 

Askern,  or  Askron»  880 ;  mineral  wa* 
ten.  881. 

Askrigg,  987.  288. 

AtheUtan,  monarch  of  the  Anglo- 
Saions.  expels  Aniaif,  the  Daniali 
king  of  Northomberland,  49  ;  re* 
duces  the  Northumbrian  Danes, 
.V) ;  defeats  the  confederate  armj 
of  Anlaff,  Coantantine  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  Irish  princes,  50, 
destroys  the  castle  or  York,  '51 , 
makes*  Eric,  tlie  exiled  king  of 
Norway,  kingof  Northnmberland, 
51 ;  causes  ihe  ataodard  o(  St. 
John  of  Beverley  to  be  carried  be- 
fore his  army,  4S3 ;  builds  a  college 
of  secular  canons  at  Be.crley,  434 ; 
eonfers  ou  the  church  of  St.  John 
the  privilege  of  a  sanctuary,  lb. ; 
confers  the  same  privilege  on  the 
monastery  of  l^ipon.  683. 

Aughioii,  seat  of  the  family  of  Aske, 
571. 

Aosterndd,  848  ;  tradition  concern- 
ing a  btittle  fought  there  between 
the  Britons  And  Romans,  ib. 

Ay  ton,  East  and  West,  373. 


Babthorpe,  5t8. 

Balby,  one  of  the  first  places  where 
thf  eelebraled  George  Fox  held  bis 
meetings  of  friends,  871. 

Battles  near  the  river  Idle,  20 ;  of 
Denisbum,  98;  ofOswestree,  «8; 
of  Winwidfield  near  Leeds,  30 ;  of 
Hatfield,  f6;  of  Stamford-bridge, 
58,  559 ;  of  Myten*apon-SwalerOr 
the  white  battle,  l.'iO  ;  of  Neville's 
Cross,  153;  of  the  Standard.  t94, 
f95;  of  Wakefield.  813 ;  of  Tow. 
toil,  625,  6i6,  697 ;  of  Marston- 
moor,  175,  176. 

Barmbrou^h  Grange,  877;  singular 

/  occurrence,  ib, 

Baruesley,  814  ;  manufactore  of  glass 
bottles,  615  *,  of  linen,  ibt 

Bdwtry.  846 ;  market,  ib. ;  fairs,  847  ; 
population^  ib. ;  house  of  Dowager 
Viscoonlebs  Gal  way,  ib. 


Baynard  castle,  539. 
Beaumont,  Adam,  his  history,  754. 
Bedale,  S86.  . 

Berwick  in  Elmet,  631. 
Bessingby.hall,  414. 
Beverley,  4St ;  sitaation,  4SS ;  deri- 
vation of  it*  name,  ib. ;  charcb  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  or  Bliostcr, 
founded  by  St.  John  of  Beverley, 
ib. ;  became  the  retreat  of  St.  Jobs 
of  Beverley,  ib ;  destroyed  by  the 
Danes  tfnder  luguar  and  Ubba,  ib ; 
obtains  from  king  Athelstm  the 
privilege  of  a  sanctoary,  434 ;  a- 
domed  by  Kinsius,  the  S3rd  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  bj  his  sao- 
cessor,  Aldredus,  ib ;  its  endow- 
ment increased  by  Edward  the  Coo- 
fesBor,  ib. ;  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  William  the  Conqueror,  ib; 
destroyed  by  a  conflagration,  435 ; 
coffins  and  bones  of  Sc  John  of 
Beverley  found  and  reinterred,  ib. ; 
Beverley  minster,  or  church  of  St. 
John,  described,  436  ;  roonomenti 
of  the  earls  of  Northnmberland,  ib. ; 
Freedstuol,  ib.;  hihabitants  free  of 
toll  throughout  England,  ib.;  Be. 
verley,  description   of  the  town, 
-  437 ;  market,  ib. ;  fairs,  ib. ;  |>opQ« 
lation,  ib.|  common  pastures  be* 
longing  to  the  burgesses,  438 ;  dq* 
nicipal  goveritment,  ib.  ;  vicinity, 
439. 
Bilhani-housi^,  878 ;  Belvedere,  ib. 
Bingley,  Re^.  William,  868. 
Bin£ley,7?3. 
Birdsal,  409, 

Bishopthore,  ^46;  palace  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  9!47. 
Bolton,  Percy,  «48. 
Bolton  priory,  7^,  730. 
Borodghbridge,    664;    market,  ibi ; 
fairs,  ib. ;  ancienr  mansion  of  the 
Tancreds,  now  the  Crown  inn,  665; 
battle,  in  which  '1  homas  Earl  of 
Lancaster  was  made  prisoner,  ib; 
obelisks  called   the  arrows,  665 ;  * 
description  of,  666,  667;  opinions 
of  Camden,  Dr.  Lister.  Dr.  Stoke- 
ley,  J>r.  Stillingfleet,  Dean  Gale, 
and    Mr.    Hargrove,    conccminj 
these  monuments,  667,  668. 
Boulby  alum  works,  316. 
Bowes,  «94. 
Boy  ntbn  hall,  tiS. 

Bradford; 
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'BrMlford,  aitaiUon,  771  ;  maoiifac- 
tures,  ib. ;  adberc»  to  the  parliv 

.  fueuty  77'i;  repvlses  the  royalitu. 
ib. ;  fttorncd  b^  ihe  £orl  of  New- 
cast  le«  ib. 

Branihani  p«rk»  631. 

moor,  631 ;  Hunan  ro«d«  ib. 

Bridlington,  litQation*  ke.  411 ;  pri- 
ory, uttfiiUon  of,  ib  ;  I'ounded  by 
William  de  Gaimt,  ib.  ;  has  great 
privileges  and  inimuniiies  conferred 
on  it  by  the  popes,  ib  ;  by  Innocent 
Ilf.  4i9  ;  revenues  at  the  dissolu- 
tion, ib ;  the  last  prior  honged  for 
treason,  ib. ;  chorcb  of  the  priory 
dcKribed  in  its  ancient  and  present 
state,  ib. ;  emioeot  men  who  re* 
sided  at  this  monastery :  Robert, 
the  Scribe,  413 ;  John  de  Bridling- 
ton, ib. ;  Sir  George  Ripley,   ib. 

Bridlington  market,  413  $  decline  of 
the  corn  trade,  ib. :  fairs,  ibu 

*■  ■  ■  ■  —  quay » descript  ion  of,  41 4; 
the  harbours  and  piers,  ib. ;  the 
bay,  415;  Smitbick  sand.  ib. 

Brigantessobdtied  by  the  Romans,  1 } 
revolt,  4 ;  red«ocd  by  Lollius  Ur* 
bicui,  ib. 

Brimb^m  crags.  708. 

Brodtworthf  h78,    . 

B.remptoD,  377. 

•Brotherton,  6fO. 

Marsh,  relics  of  ancient 

armour  foond,  900> 

Bubwilh,  677. 

. —  Nicbolas  4e,  Bisl¥>»  of  Bath 

and  Wells,  ib. 

Buckingham,  George  Villiera  Duke 
of,  his  death  at  KUby-moor^ide, 

Borgwallis,  879. 
Burton  Agnes,  42f . 
Burton  Constable,  4S1^  43f. 
Byland  Abbey,  8^. 

c. 

Cadwalloit,  king  of  North  Wales,  in 
conjunction  with  Peoda,  king  of 
Mercta,  defeats  and  slays  Ec|wiQ 
king  of  Northumbria,  at  Hntfieid, 
near  Doncaster,  96;  is  beileged 
in  York  by  Osric,  the  nephew  of 
Edwin,  27  ;  sallies  out  of  the  city, 
defeats  and  kills  0»ric,  ib. ;  re- 
mains for  the  space  of  a  year  uias- 
tcr  of  Y«rk,   and    desolates    th^ 


ytikoU  country  of  Deira,  ib. ;  falls 
in  batUe  against  Oswald,  y8. 

Caldwell,  «93. 

Caledonians  make  inroads  inlo  the 
Rnroun  province  of  Britain,  3, 4, 5 ; 
repulsed  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  9 ; 
by  Lollins  Urbicus,  4^  by  the  em- 
peror Severus,  5. 

Caotley-hall,  869. 

Carlton,  617. 

Cartwriglit,  Christopher,  945. 

Caropsal,  880 ;  female  friendly  soci« 
ety  and  nchuol,  ib. 

Campsmoant,  680. 

Castfes-^York.  fS6i  ClilTord^s  tower 
at  York,  937  ;  Scarborough  castle, 
3^8—365 ;  Richmond  castle,  888 ; 
Cawood  castle,  618,  6l9;  Crake 
castle,  980 :  Cave  cantle,  S17,.'^3 ; 
Cottingham  castle,  539;  Coriis- 
broogh  castle,  872 ;  Gilling  castle, 
980 ;  Harewood  castle,  7 1 8—790 ; 
Hornby  castle,  t66 ;  Knares- 
brough  castle,  636—641;  Leeds 
castle,  79'>;  Malton  castle^  263; 
Mulgrave  castle,  3lV:  Pickering 
castle,  t66^',  Poutefract  castle, 
892—894:  Sheriff  Hutten  castle, 
948— 250^  Sheffield  castle,' 883; 
Sandal  castle,  806;  Skelton  castle, 
309;  Skipsea  eastle.  4X8 ;  Skipton 
castle.  7f 6,  727 ;  Tickhill  castle, 
639-^849  I  Wentworth  castle,  813; 
Wressle  castle,  572— 577- 

Castle  Howard,  designed  by  Van- 
brugh,  in  the  style  of  Bleuheifi- 
luMise,  250 ;  built  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  castle  of  tlinderskelf, 
ib. ;  hall,  statues,  busts,  t^,  251  ; 
saloon,  951;  statues,  busts,  ib. ; 
dining-room,  951;  statues  and  busts, 
ib. ;  saloon  above  stairs,  ib»  ;  draw- 
ing-room bronzes,  fine  bust,  ib. ; 
bine  drawing-room,  ib. ;  state,  or 
gold  bed -room, '  tb'i;  green  da* 
mask-room,  ib. ;  yellow. bed-room, 
ib. ;  silver  bedroom  busts,  ib.; 
blue  room,  ib. ;  breakfast-room, 
ib.;  museum  and  antique  gallery, 
952 :  altar  from  the  temple  of 
Pel  phi,  ib  ;  inscription,  over  the 
altar,  253;  paintings,  953—259; 
pleasure  grounds,  park,  959  inn, 
lb.  i  obelisk,  960 ;  inscriptions,  ib ; 
monumcut  commemorative  of  the 
victories  of  Nelson,  261  ;  Jonic 
temple,  ^b. ;  roausol(;um,  ib. 

9  Catterisk, 
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Catterick,  the  ancient  cutaractonium, 

Cavif,  r,7^, 

CheiT^  cobsand%  left  by  the  recess 
of  the  Hunibt-r,  443. 

Cholmle^'S  uf  Whitby  and  tJou&ham« 
SSS,  334. 

Cliflbrd  family,  auccdotcs  of,  7i^4, 
7«6. 

-— Lord  John,  kilJs  the  young 

Ear!  of  Rutland,  813  ;  cots  off  the 
head  of  the  Dukeof  York's  corpse, 
crowns  it  wtth  a  paper  crown,  fixes 
it  on  the  top  of  his  lance,  and  pre- 
tentk  it  to  the  Queen  Margaret  of 
Anjoa,  ib. ;  is  himself  slain  wi^iin 
the  space  of  three  months  near 
Castleford  on  tbe  bank&  of  the 
Aire,  7g5. 

ClifFurd,  Lord  Henry,  his  interesting 
story,  7v5. 

Cock  river,  628. 

Coifi  destroys  tbe  pagan  places  of 
worship  at  Godmonham,  S.5. 

Conisbrooghj  871 ;  Conisbrough  cas- 
tle, 87^. 

Curious  account  of  a  feast  held  there, 
8r4,  875. 

Constantius  Chloros  resides  at  York, 
6,  Ifl ;  dies  in  that  city,  ib. 

Constantine  the  Great  invessed  with 
the  imperial  purple  at  York,  7, 
IS  I;  supposed  to  have  been  born 
in  that  city,  1f1 ;  the  opinion  con- 
tradicted by  Gibbon,  ib. 

Conyngharo-honse,  65i>. 

Cook,  Ca^L  James,  bom  at  Marton 
in  Cleveland,  S97;  sketch  of  his 
life  and  character;  298 — SOt. 

Copgrove,  66«. 

Cowtborpe,  6W)j  famous  oak  tree, 
ib  :'enoriooas  stags*  horns  found  at 
Cowthorp,  ib. 

Cowick,  9(K). 

Cusworth'hall,  875. 


Danes  establish  themselves  at  York, 
46 ;  rebuild  the  city,  ib. :  Danes  o! 
Northumbria  acknowledge  the  pa- 
ramount sovereignty  of  A  'f  red,  king 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  48;  support 
Ethel  wold  against  Edward  the  El- 
der, ib. ;  are  defeated  and  bronght 
I      to  submission,  ib. ;  revolt,  60  j  re- 


duced by  Atbelstao,  5 1  ;  re*bh 
again,  and  are  reduced  by  Ed- 
mund, the  Anglo  Saxon  muoarch. 
5V;  their  Northumbnau  kiogdoa 
finally  subverted  hy  Edred,  dS. 

Dancsdale  near  Drffield,  426  :  tuiaali 
called  Danes  graves,  tb» 

Danes  Dike,  near  Flamborongh,  416. 

Danish  invasions,  to  what  caoses 
ascribed,  4'i, 

Daniel  de  Foe,  anecdotes  of,  7t5, 
766. 

Del^ovitia,  where  situated,  15. 

Dent  and  Dent  dale,  739,  740. 

Denton  park,  Txt. 

Dervrent  river,  69  ;  made  navigsUe 
to  Makon,  f  65. 

Derveutio,  15,  2f ,  558. 

Dewsbury,  767  ;  situation,  768 ;  ma- 
nufactures,  ib. ;  populatioo,  ib.; 
ratio  of  mortality  in  proportioD  to 
population,  ib  ;  Dewsbury  honour 
ed  by  the  preaching  of  raolinni, 
the  apo»tle  of  the  NorthnmbriBn, 
and  first  archbishop  of  York,  769 ; 
ancicmt  cross  and  inscriptioo,  ib.; 
Dewsbury  formerly  the  motber 
church  of  all  that  part  of  the  caon- 
Iry,  770  ;  received  tithes  iron  Ha- 
lifax, and  oUier  townships  in  tint 
parish,  ib. ;  market,  fairs,  771 ; 
environs  of  the  town,  ib. 

Don  river,  64. 

Doncaster,  situation,  849;  descrip- 
tion of  tbe  town,  ib;  chnrck  uf 
St.  George,  850,  851;  fuausitii- 
boQse,  ib. ;  town-hall,  85f ;  mar- 
kets, ib. ;  fairs,  ib ;  corporation  of 
Doticaster,  ib. ;  its  revenoes,  8&S; 
manufactory  of  machines,  ib. ;  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, 834  ;  population,  ib. ;  ratio 
of  mortalitv,  ib. ;  schools,  8^5; 
races,  ib. ;  l^oucaster,  a  Roman  sta- 
tion, the  Danuro  of  Antoninus, 855; 
had  the  Cri»pinian  horse  in  garti- 
son,  ib.  ;  derivation  of  itsdi£fereol 
names,  866;  Roman  votive  altar 
found,  ib.;  Doncaster  supposed 
by  Mr.  Watson  to  be  the  can«po. 
donum  of  Bede,  ib. ;  different  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Whitaker,  ib.;  destroy* 
ed  by  lightning,  ib. ;  included  ia 
the  manor  of  Hexthorpe,  857 ;  gi- 
ven by  William  the  Conqueror  u» 
Robert  Earl  of  Mortaigne  and  Com- 
waO, 
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•  tvail.  ib.  ;  he!(i  of  him  by  Nigel 
Fuaftird,  ib.  ;  diflferent  tmn tiers  of 
ibe  iti«nor,  a'>7»  85ft  ;  realigned  by 
(he  hist  cUiinaut,  WillUni  S^ilviii, 
to  the  mayor,  nldermea,  and  bur- 
gesses, ib. ;  encieilt  custte  nietition- 
cd  by  Canidcn,  HjB,  8^9 »  church 
oi'St.  Mary  Magdalenr,  S59;  pri- 
ories«of  St.  Jamei  and  St.  Nicho- 
las, ib. ;  Driiniiiicans,  ib ;  insur- 
gents  of  the  "  pilgrimage  of  grace" 
ktopped  iu  ilieir  proi^ress  to  Onn- 
ca&ter,  86'i  ;  couference  held  with 
the  iusurgents.  86 «,  863  ;  they  dis- 
perse on  condition  of  a  general 
pardon,  ib. ;  General  llaiiisbo- 
rough  surprised  and  killed  at  Don- 
ca<>ter,  account  of  the  transaction, 
fi64 — 8(»6 ;  eminent  nien.  Sir  Mar- 
tin Frubi»l)er,  667  ;  Uev.  Wtlliam 
13in{|lcy,  868  ;  eavitoot  of  Don- 
c&s'cr,  ib. 

Drat  priory,  6l£a  617. 

Driffield,  sitaation,  42.^ ;  market,  fairs, 
corn,  trade,  ib.  Little  Driffield, 
4^.5  ;  burial  place  of  Alfri^d,  king 
uf  Northuuhria,  ib. ;  iu«chptioato 
to  his  rocmory,  4^6;  population 
and  talubriiy  of  Driifield,  ib. 

Drypool,  637. 

DulTuld.  North,  571. 

Duiicoiube  paik,  description  of  the 
house,  \i7'J  'f  statues  and  busts,  ib. ; 
paintings,  ip73 — i75  j  pleasure- 
grouudft^  J75~277. 

E. 

Earlt  of  Northumberland  Aftglo- 
Snaon,  54. 

£a«eby  monastery,  $9?. 

Easing  wold,  281. 

£a.Ht  Riding  of  Yorksliire  bonndaries, 
topographical  features,  £cc.  379— 
5Sit;  agriculture,  (kc.  38«'-^6: 
climate,  386  ;  noblemen  and  gen- 
demeo^i  seats,  387.— ;29i. 

Ebberston,  378:  monument  in  me- 
mory of  Alfred,  king  of  Northum- 
bria,  679. 

Eboracnm,  or  York,  principal  Roman 
station,  8  ;  residence  of  the  empe- 
ror* .Vdriaii,  Severqs,  and  Constan- 
tius  Chlorot,  5,  4,  6. 

Edwin,  king  of  XortUumbria,  expelled 
■from  his  ihrooc  in  liis  infancy,  17  : 
educated  ia  Wales,  ib. ;  hiscriticdJ 


sitoatton  at  the  court  of  East  An- 
glia,  18,  19;  restored  to  his  king- 
dom by  the  arms  of  Redowald,  fO  ; 
mitrries  Ethclburga,  sister  of  Ethel- 
bald,  king  of  Kent,  <t ;  his  life 
attempted  by  an  anasin  at  his 
paliure  of  Derventis,  «^  ;  is  bap- 
tiaed  with  his  niece,  Hilda,  after- 
wards thd  celebrated  iibben  of 
Whitby,  t5',  constrocis  a  church 
of  wood  at  York,  '26;  lays  the 
founduiion  of  a  church  of  free-stone 
in  the  ^anie  place,  ib  ;  establishes 
the  Christian  religion  in  Norihuni- 
bria,  ib. ;  is  slain  at  Hatfield  in 
battle  against  Cadwallon,  kine  nf 

*  Wales,  and  Penda,  king  of  Mcr- 
cia,  ib. 

Eg fr id,  king  nf  Northumbria,  repels 
an  invasion  of  the  Picts,  ^^;  is 
kilted  in  battle,  ib. 

Ella,  king  of  Beniicia,  killed  in  bat- 
tle against  the  Danes  neur  York, 
4b, 

Elland,  or  Eland.  751  ;  Elland,  Sir 
John,  his  tragical  story,  751 — 75 1. 

ElUhawhill,-  Ripun,  a  very  remark* 
able  tumulus,  676,  677. 

E«rrick,  S61. 

Eske  river,  6.1. 

Eslon.  Nab,  ancient  encampment^ 
308,  309. 

Everitigham,  55t«  555. 

r. 

Farnley-hall,  7f0;  pamtings  791; 
curious  painted  window,  ib. ;  plea- 
sure-grounds, 7 '2*2. 

Farriby,  North,  542. 

Ferrybridge,  898. 

Filey,  39«. 

Finningley  park,  8iS;  cottnge,  lb. 

Fishery,  boats  annually  sent  from  the 
Yorkshire  coast  to  the  herring  fish- 
ery at  Yarmouth,  417. 

FitxwilHam,  tnraily  of,  R38,' 

Flamborough,  416;  fishery  here  ear- 
ned on.  with  spirit,  41";  dreadful 
accident,  ib.;  conjectures  concern- 
ing llie  name  of  Fiamborough,  ib.^ 
monumental  inscription  to  the  me- 
mory of  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable, 
418;  remarks,  ib.;  Danish  towe^ 
419;  new  light-house,  ib. ;  in  what 
manner  distiugtiished  from  any 
otlier  liglit  in  this  kingdom,  ib. 

Flam- 
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Flamboroogb-faead,  height  of  th« 
cJifl^s,  4%C);  caverns,  it>  ;  3>0Ye 
Cote  hoie«  Kirk  hole,  Robin  Liib's 
bole,  ib.;  ioinieiiiie  concourse  of 
aqeatic  fowls,  4?1,  ^t. 

Flaccus  Albinas,  or  Alcuin>  f  43. 

Flariing  MichaeJ,  Lord  Ma^or  of 
York,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Myton, 
150. 

Foe,  Daniel  de,  anecdotes  of,  765, 
766. 

Fountains  Abbey,  founded  for  monks 
of  tlie  Cisterciaa  order,  694—696  ; 
difficalties  and  hardships  eiidnred 
by  the  first  mouksi  696,  697  ;  they 
apply  for  directions  to  St.  Bernard,. 
.  697 ;  character  of  St  Bernard,  ib. ; 
Fountains  Abbey  regulaied  by  his 
directions,  ib. ;  charaater  of  the  pri- 
lutlive  uiouks  of  that  monastery, 
699;  derivation  of  the  name  ojf 
Founuius,  7U0;  Mr.  VVhkaker's 
opinion  on  the  subject,  ib. 

Fountains  Abbey  begins  to  flourish, 
700;  destroyed  by  fire,  ib.;  re- 
built, ib  ;esG«pesdeatroctionin  the 
Scottisli  invasions,  but  is  gready  im- 
poverished, 701 ;  the  monks  held 
in  great  veneration,  70?  ;  have  im- 
mense possesions,  ib. ;  abbot  hang- 
ed for  tbell  and  sacrilege,  ib.  reve- 
nues at  the  dissolution,  70S  ;  roins 
of  the  abbeviareaj  tb. ;  church,  di- 
mensions of,  ib. ;  architecture,  704; 
chapter  house,  ib. ;  refectory,  705 ; 
cloisters,  ib. ;  dormitory,  ib.;  kitch- 
en, ib. ;  clovster  garden,  ib. 

Fountains  Hall,f  05, 706. 

Fothergill  Marmaduke^  t45, 946. 

Foulness  river,  64. 

Frickley  Hall,  877,  878. 

Frobisber,  Sir  MdTtin,  867. 

Fulneck,  famous  Moravian  settle- 
ment, 77:3;  ejLcdleut  schools,  774; 
situation  of  Fulueck,  774 ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  village,  ib. ;  chapel,  ib.; 
mauoera  of  the  people,  ib. 

G. 

Canton,  406. 

Gibbet  law  of  Halifax^  account  of, 

755—763, 
Gigglesivick,  733;  free  schools,  ib.; 

ebbing  and  flowing  spring  ib. 
Gil  ling  Castle,  5^80. 
Godmouham^  a  Camom  place  of  idol- 


worship^  ff5 ;  etror  of  Bede  is  i» 
ing  the  sitaation  of  this  pisoe.  550; 
opinkms  of  BonoQ  and  Drake  oa 
the  subject,  551. 

Greenland  trade  at  Hall,  507,  509, 
530. 

Grimston  Garth,  440. 

Grore  Hall,  898. 

GuisbroDgb,  sitoadoii  eompaml  W 
Camden  with  that  of  Pweoti  m 
Italy,  304 :  description  ol  the  town, 
ib. :  mrkets,  305 ;  fairs,  ib. ;  Guis- 
bfougfa  supposed  to  be  the  Uriis 
Calavium  of  the  Romans,  305; 
priory  foanded  by  Robert  de  Bras^ 
306 ;  possessed  the  whole  maDor  of 
Gttisiwough,  besides  many  otber 
lands,  ib.;  revenues  at  tbe  tine  of 
the  dissolution,  8Ci7  ;  rams  of,  ib.; 
fint  alum-worfcs  established  it 
Guisbroogh  by  Sir  Thomas  Chsl^ 
ner,  307,  S08. 

Guthred,  King  of  York,  48. 

H. 

Hackness,  romantic  aitoatioo,  dC9; 
once  the  residence  of  St  HikJs, 
SrO;  derivation  of  the  name  of 
Hackness,  ibid;  nsonaiteiy foaad- 
ed  by  Serlo  de  Percy  Abbot  of 
Whitby,  371;  house  and  gardes^ 
&C.  of  Lady  Johnstone,  37f ;  vems 
in  praise  of  Hackness,  ibid. 

Hack  fall,  706 ;  rocking-stones,  ibid; 
Cannon  Rocks,  ttc.  7()7— 711. 

Hadrada,  or  Harfager,  kingofNo^ 
way,  sails  up  the  Homber,  57; 
ukes  York  in  onnjonction  vitk 
Earl  Tosti,  ibid ;  slain  in  balde  at 
Stamfordbridge,  58. 

Hainauliers  riot  at  York,  151. 

Halifax,  sitaation,  749;  descriptisB 
of  the  town,  743,  744 ;  erigia  tad 
pragress  of  the  woollen  nmBalae- 
ture,  ibid  ;  iu  ancient  state  at  Hali- 
fax»  745 ;  increase  of  the  trade  sf 

'  Halifax,  746 ;  popniation  of  tbe 
town,  ibid  ;  population  of  the  ps- 
rish,  747  ;  orig^  of  tbe  town,  748; 
derivation  of  its  name,  ibid ;  sa- 
trenchments,  749 ;  churcb,  749, 
750;  parish  of  Halifax,  extent  oC 
ib';  townships,  ib. ;  gibbet-law,  755 
-^763;  eminent  men,  763—767; 
TiUotson,  John*  Archbiabop  of  Csa* 
teibuiy, 
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terlmry,  TtfS;  SAfiOe  Heury,  765 
—765 ;  De  Fpe,  Dtiiiel,  765;  Utrt- 
ley  David,  M.  A.  766. 

Hall,  John,  £iq.  Mtbor  of  "  Cnmj 
Takt/'  htt  chareoter,  911. 

Balsham  mauioleiim  of  the  Conits- 
blo  ftiinily  of  Burton  CooiUble, 
443. 

Haltempricc  Priory*  599. 

flar£ager,  Kiqg  of  Norway.  Vide 
Hadrada. 

HarewoodHouM,  716,  717. 

■  Cliurch,  717,  718. 

-^ Ca«tte,  71&— 7t0. 

Barrowpte,  Hig^i  and  Low,  65«; 
titaation,  653 ;  chalybeate  spring!, 
ib.;  sulphur  springs,  654;  phy- 
iicians  who  have  written  on  the 
•object  of  the  Harrowtate  waters, 
ib,;  ancient  state  of  Harrowgate; 

•  ib. ;  rapid  bnprovemeut  of  the 
|>lace ;  655 ;  inns,  ib.;  prif ate  ac- 
fy>aiiBodations,  itk ;  population,  &c. 
ib.; 

Harpbam,  Burial  pface  of  the  St. 
Qncntia's  family,  494;  reputed 
birtb-place  of  St.  John  of  Beverly, 
ib.;  St  John's  Well,  Ib. 

Hatield,  901 ;  birtb-place  of  WiHiara 

.  de  Hatield,  second  son  of  King 

Edward  IILib.;  battle  of  Hatfield, 

in  which  fidwin,  Kingof  Northam- 

hth,  waa  alain,  86. 

Aaifield  Cliace,  description  of,  901, 
902;  intended  tuclofore,  909;  re- 
marks on  the  cliAatOv  ^c.  of  this 
district, ib.;  trees  found  buried  in  the 
ground,  supposed  to  be  the  relics  of 
woods  desuoyed  by  the  Romans, 
904. 

Hawes,  988. 

Haslewoud  Hall,  630;  prospects,  690, 
632. 

Hedon,    once  a    commercial   town, 
444;  destroyed  by  fire,  445;  by 
the  Dalies,  ib. 
^  "  '   agricultural  society,  446. 

Helmsley,  situation,  tfO;  population, 
ib. ;  linfn  maimtactore,  271  ;  mnr* 
ket,  ib. ;  fairs,  ib. ;  Helmsley 
parish,  extent  of,  ib.;  population 
of,  ib. 
Hemiogbrongh,  578;  sopposed  le- 
mains  of  a  Roman  fort,  ib . 

Helms  worth, 

Herbert,  Sir  Tiioaas,  945,  946.* 
VouXVI. 


HeMle,'54f ;  HetsleHonie,  kt,  ib. 

Hilda,  St.  baptiaed  at  York,  95; 
skeieb  of  ber  life  and  character, 
931 ;  ber  name  held  in  high  venera- 
tion, ib. ;  Instance  of  popular  sa* 
perstttten,  ib. 

Holn,  on  Spalding  aoor,  5.99 — S.'Sd* 

Hoimea,  4f  9, 430. 
mere,  499. 


Hornby  Castle,  9B6. 

Houghton,  55t^ 

Howards,  Genealogical  aeconnt  of, 

461—963. 
Howden,  sitnatfon,  569 ;  popolatioiii 
ib. ;  ratio  of  mortality,  ib, ;  mar- 
ket, ib. ;  fairs,  ib. ;  manor  and 
church  of  Howden  belonged  to 
the  Abbey  of  Peterborough,  ib. ; 
vested  in  the  crown  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  563  ;  givpn  by  WiU 
liaro  ihe  conqueror  to  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  ib. ;  the  jurisdiction  • 
mm  a  peculiar  under  the  Dean  apd 
Chapter  of  Durham ;  ib. ;  church 
first  a  rectory,  563 ;  made  collegi- 
ate, ib.  ;  college  dissolved,  964 ; 
church  fails  to  decay,  ib  ;  roof  of 
the  chanctfl  falls  in,  ib. ;  church  de- 
scribed, 565;  Hegiint  chapter- 
house built  by  Walter  Skirlaw, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  565,  5r>6  :  tow- 
er or  steeple  built,  or  heightened 
b^  Walter  Skirlaw,  566;  Camden's 
singular  account  of  it  examined, 
567  ;  palace  erected  Mt  Howden  by 
Walter  SkirlaMT,  568;  additions  to 
the  edifice  by  his  successor  Bishop 
I^ngley,  ib. ;  converted  into  a 
farm-house,  569;  ancient  park, 
ib. ;  environs  of  Howden,  ib. 
Howsfaam  Hall,  409. 
Huddersfield,  767  ;  niaiiufactures  and 

trade,  ib. 
Hull,  or  Kingston  upon  Hull,  origfa 
of  its  name,  447 :  founded  by  Kd< 
ward  I.  ib. ;  previous  state  of  the 
place  where  it  stands,  and  of  the 
adjacent  country,  ib. ;  advantage- 
ous situation  of  the  town,  440 ;  |>ri- 
vileges  granted  to  it  by  Edward  I. 
ibid ;  commencement  and  progress 
of  its  trade,  449;  Hull  eclipses 
-Raveospur,  Patrington,  Hedoii, 
Grimsby,  and  Barton,  ib.  ;  ren- 
dered accessible  by  highways,  ibl  ; 
Trinity  Church  built,  4'19>  450; 
3  P  ferry 
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ferry  t«  Barton  eMablislied»  4iO ; 
streett  paved,  ill.  i  iuliabitHnU  Pi- 
riched  bj  trade  to  IceUud  for 
stockfish,  ib. ;  town  forti6ed»  ib  ; 
mouttfctery  of  St.  August inef  <r 
Blackfriars,  built,  4.^1,4.91;  Hull 
di»tres8ed  for  waut  of  fresb  w^ttr, 
466;  canal  ordered  to  be  cat  (o 
Aniabj  spring,  ib. ',  disputes  be- 
tween Hull  and  the  neighoourtng 
villages  on  tbe  subject  ul'  fresh  vra* 
ter>  •SSd—- 468 ;  art  of  brick-making 
revived  at  Hull,  469;  disputes 
concerning  fresh  water  renewed, 
470 ;  appeal  to  Rome  on  the  sab- 
ject,  471;  Hull  furnishes  several 
large  ships  to  Henry  V  473  ;  Holl, 
Mayor  of,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
WAKefjeUl  Green«  lighting  on  tJ.e 
Lancastrian  side»  474;  Hnll  ra- 
vaged b^v  (he  pi  ague.  476,  4H4» 
486,  486,  487  ;  besieged  by  the  in- 
surgents of  the  Kast  Riding,  477  ; 
besieged  by  Sir  lUybert  Constable, 
478 ;  visited  by  Henry  V  III.  ib. ;  in- 
undated by  the  H  umber,  480;  trade 
of  Hull  annoved  by  pirate.%  ib. ; 
Hull  eclipses  York  in  trade,  481 ; 
niugistruies  endeavour  to  restrain 
excess  in  apparel,  ib. ;  difficulty  of 
procuring  a  sufficiency  of  t'resh  wa- 
ter. 4H3  ,  water- wurks  erected,  ib.; 
iiuprovod and  perlected, 5il\  Hull 
distingu'ished  I  or  loyalty,  AiKi,  506, 
307;  entrance  into  t.He  town  re 
fused  to  Charles  I.  by  Sir  John  Uo- 
tham,  491 ;  Hull  put  in  a  posture 
uf  defence,  493  ;  new  fortifications 
elected,  ib.;  adjacent  country 
inundated,  ib  ;  besieged  in  vain  by 
the  king,  495 ;  besieged  a  second 
liinc  hy  the  Royalists,  502 ;  new  ci- 
tadel erected,  .'>05 ;  precautions 
uken  agaiust  the  plague,  504; 
town  seized  for  the  Pri.ice  uf 
Orsu;^!',  5<'6;  p'U  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence in  the  year  1745, 507;  Green- 
land irndr  revived  by  Air.  Stan- 
dige,  ,iuS,  509  ;  eiteut  of  that  trade 
at  Hull,  5'iO ;  the  toira  walls  dc- 
loolished,  and  the  ditches  filled  up, 
51«;  town  described,  5I'2 — 516; 
garrison,  517  ;  Trinity  Cluirch,  ib. 
St,  Mary's  Church,  518  ;  St-John's 
Church,  619  ;  chapels  and  nieeiing- 
Itouscs  for   Dissenters,  ib. ;  grani- 

J 


mar-schooi,  5S0 ;  other  frce-icbaoli, 
ib. ;  suhscriplioB  Ikwary.  ib. ;  Mr. 
WallisV  Muteum,  5ti  ;  Trinhy 
HouMT,  5ti  ;  cviasities,  ib. ;  clla^ 
ter-huuie  hospital,  5«5;  Chsiitj 
Halt,  5«4;  clnbs.  or  friendly  to. 
cieties,  5t5;  geaeraJ  iiiftriaary, 
5V3,  5V6  ;  society  for  the  loppitt- 
siou  of  vice,  av6k'5<1 ;  docks,  iff, 
5^;  coamifrce  of  Uull,  519; 
Greenland  fishery,  550;  inhad 
trade,  ib. ;  populatioa,  ib. ;  m* 
nicipal  goremnient,  53 1  ;  e«k 
nent  men,  Sir  John  Lawsoo,  SX 
— ^5»;  Andrew  Marvel,  534;  1)r. 
Tboinaa  Watson,.  Bishop  of  St. 
David's.  534 — bS6i  enviroDs  of 
Hull,  536.  . 

Hull  river,  64.       . 

—  Bauk-bonso,  540. 

Honiber    river,    64;    extraordinary 

.'high  tides,  4%f  ;  villages  swallow- 
ed up  by  the  inuadationa  fraai  the 
H umber,  ib. ;  alterations  '»  it* 
shores,  ib.;  three  I>intth  fleets  tail 
up  ibe  Hnmber,  via.  the  irst  Mder 
^  Inguar  end  Ubba.  A.  D.  667,  i&e 
second  under  Swetii»  king  of  Dcd- 
wark,  A.  O.  1013,  and  the  Ikii4 
under  Osbem,  brother  to  f be  khg 
of  Denoiark.  A.  D.  1U69,  445;  a 
Norwegian  fleet  sail*  a|>  ike  Haa^ 
her,  under  Hadroda  Uarfisger,  kiig 
of  Norway,  57. 

Hultoa  Bushel.  375. 

PagiieJ,  87a. 


IIk!e3',  the  ancient  Olicoiui,  7^;  Ro- 
man antiquities;  ib. 

Inyileion,  734w 

Ingleborough  mountain,  736,7^. 

Inp;uar,  or  Ivar  aud  Ubba,  sons  of 
Tlaj^iuir  Lodbrog,  cuoduct  tbe  I>a> 
ni.<»h  invasion,  ^U. 

Infiuar  e»tabli>hes  his  throne  it 
York.  46. 

Kuruui,  or  Iseur.      VideiUdbnrg. 


Jews  of  York,  140;  their  opulenor, 
ib. ;  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Jews 
in  that  city,  143—^147. 

Julius  t*ari,  13. 

Kei^Ueff 
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K. 

Kei^hley,  740 ;  market,  741 ;  fain, 
ib. ;  population,  manufactures, 
ib.  ;  action  between  the  Royalists 
and  the  troops  of  the  Partiameut, 
74T. 

Kelfield  Hall,  561. 

Ktrtleness  Alum  Works,  316. 

Ketilewcll,  730;  destroyed  by  a  flood 
from  the  adjncent  hills,  731* 

Kilhiini,  4tX 

Kippai  park,  6S|. 

Kirbymoorside,  t67;  death  and  burial 
of  the  dissipated  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham at  thai  place,  967,  V68. 

Kirkdale,  parish  of,  968;  ancient 
churchy  situation  of,  ii69;  Saxon 
iuicrtptlan,  ib.;  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  the  Gibsons,  Robinsons, 
and  Caleys,  970. 

Kirk-Ella  and  West  Ella,  544. 

Kirkham  priory,  407;  cause  of  its 
foundation,  408 ;  revenues  at  the 
dissolution,  ib.;  ruins  of  the 
priory,  409. 

Kirkleutham    Hall.    319;    pleasare- 

f  rounds,  ib. ;    Turner*!  hotpital, 
IS;  chapel,  ib. 

Kirkteatham  churchy  314  ;  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  ot  Sir  William 
Tomer,  ib.  ;  Mausolenm  of  the 
Tomer  family,  ib. ;  inipmvements 
in  agriculture,  planting,  &c.  by  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Turner,  314. 

Kirkstail  Abbey,  situation,  798; 
style  of  architecture,  :b.  *,  descrip- 
tion of  the  rorns,  798,  799 ;  Hist, 
of  the  Abbey,  800,  801 ;  revenues 
prior  to  the  dissolution,  801. 

Knaresbrooith,  634;  derivation  of  the 
name,  635;  castle  built  by  Serlo 
de  Bur($h,  636 ;  given  by  Kmg  Ste- 
phen to  Robert  A*  Estoteville,  ib.  ; 
granted  by  Henry  HI.  to  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  ib.;  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  637 ;  given  by  Henry  HI. 
to  Richard,  Earl  of  Corn«*al7,  ib.  ; 
reverts  to  the  Crown,  ib. ;  given  by 
Bdward  H.  to  Piers  Gaveston,  ib.; 
cranted  by  Edward  III.  to  his  son 
John  of  Gaunt,  ib.;  annexed  to  the 
Duchy  ot  Lancaster,  ib. ;  King 
Richard  II.  confined  here,  ib. ; 
castle  and  lordship  of  Knaresbrongh 


granted  by  Jarei  I.  to  his  son«  af* 
terwards  King  Charles  T.  ib.;  roy- 
alist garrison  in  this  castle  ravage 
and  plunder  the  country,  638 ; 
castle  taken  by  Lord  Fairfax,  ib.  ; 
dismantled  bv  order  of  Pnrliament, 
ib.  ;  castle  described,  638 — 641 ; 
parish  church,  641 ;  dropping- well, 
649;  rock-house,  643;  St.  Robert's 
chapel,  ib.  ;  St.  Robert,  sketch  of 
bis  life  and  character,  644 — 647; 
Fort  Montague,  647;  tlie  prinrv, 
648 ;  St.  Robert's  Cave,  649 ;  John 
Metcalf,  an  extraordinary  charac- 
ter, 630;  singular  phasiionienou  in 
human  hair,  631. 

Knarcsbrottgh  forest,  651,  659;  in- 
closures  of  great  public  benefit. 
6.^V. 

Knostrop,  796, 797. 

Knottingley, 

L. 

Langdale,  Sir  Marmadukr,  867. 

Lawsun,  Sir  John,  339 — 534, 

Led9tot>e  Lodse,  691. 

Leeds,  775 ;  descrlpiinn  of  the  town, 
775—777  ;  churches,  St.  Peter's, 
777;  sepulchral  monuments,  778— > 
781 ;  inscriptions,  ib. ;  St.  John's, 
781;  Trinitv  Church,  ib  ;  St. 
Paul's.  789;  St.  Jr.mcs,  ib. ;  chapels 
and  inceting-honse  for  Dissenters, 
ib. ;  vicarage,  ib,  ;  parish,  lb. ;  ge- 
neral infirmary.  789,  783;  free 
graromar-schowl,  7P3,  784 ;  charity 
school,  784 ;  work -house,  ib. ; 
King's  Mills,  ib. ;  water- works, ib. ; 
assembly  rooms  and  theatre,  ib. ; 
subscription  library,  785;  annual 
exhibition  of  pictures,  ib  ;  mixed 
cloth  hall,  ib.;  white  cloth  hall, 
ib. ;  cloth  markets,  786 ;  markets 
for  provisions,  ib.  ;  manufactures, 
787;  state  ot  the  woollen  manu- 
factures, 788  ;  population  of  the 
town,  789 ;  population  of  the  pa- 
rish, ib, ;  Leeds  nnd  Lirer[jool, 
789,  790)  corporation  of  Leeds, 
and  municipal  government,  790>; 
observations  on  the  dispeision  of 
the  manufactories  in  the  country 
villages,  and  its  advantages,  791. 
799;  antiquity  of  Leeds:  conjee- 
ture»  of  Mr.  Thoresby  and  Bishop 
3  P  t  Gibsc^a 
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Gibson  lui  this  deri%'«tlon  of  its 
name,  19t ;  aucieiitly  a  rcj^al  villa, 
793 ;  sanguinary  batrle  near  Leeds, 
in  which  Pcnda,  Kiug  uf  Meccia, 
and  raost  ol  hit  uobles«  were  sjuiii 
fighting  agaiiifkt  the  Noribuinbriaos, 
79:^\  794;  cattle  of  Lcedt  besieged 
by  King  Stephen,  795 ;  town  incor- 
puratc'd,  ib. ;  l^edt  stormed  •ad 
taken  by  Sir  1'huoiii!i  Fairfax,  ib. ; 
riot  on  account  of  the  turnpike  act, 
795  ;  qovUed  by  Edwin  Latcelles, 
Esq.  afterwards  Lord  Harewood, 
'796;  Ciiviroos  of  Leeds,  ib. 

Ixjyburn,  987. 

Lindhalme,  903 ;  hermit  of  Lipd- 
holme,  903 ;  his  grave  opeocd»  and 
bis  bones  found,  ib. 

Lockwood  of  Lock  wood  Hall,  his  tra- 
gical story,  753, 754. 

Londesbroiigh,  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Delgovitia,  551,  55t. 

M. 

Malbam,  734  *  Malbam  Cove,  ib. 

Mai  bam  water>  ib. 

Malton»  S63;  pos^ested  in  the  Sa^on 
timet  by  the  Earls  Siwurd  wid 
Turkil,  963 ;  at  the  time  of  the 
Conoucst  b^'  Coiebrand,  ib. ;  given 
by  William  the  Conqueror  to  Gil- 
bert Tyson,  ib. ;  powated  by  Eu- 
stace St.  John,  whO|  in  the  war  be- 
tween King  Stephen  and  the  Em- 
prcM  Maud,  delivered  it  to  David 
King  of  Scotland,  ib. ;  garrihoned 
by  the  Scott,  ib. ;  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  Thorstan,  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  its  castle  denioUthed, 
ib.;  town  rebuilt,  ib.;  miMtor  di- 
vided bf tween  the  Eures,  Cliflfords, 
and  Ouuers,  tiA;  possessed  by  the 
Itfarquis  of  Kockinghani,  ib.;  at 
present  by  Earl  Fitzwiiiiani,  ib  ; 
situation  of  Malton>  S65;  town  de- 
scribed, ib  ;  borough  of  Maitoo,  ib 
mark(.'t9,  ib. ;  corn- trade,  ib.  fairs, 
ib.;  Maitou  supposed  by  Drake  aqd 
UiuderwcU  to  be  the  ancient  Caoie* 
ludunuro,  ib. 

Market  Weightoja,  548.  549. 

MarskHaJI,Sl5. 

Mar»toa  iMoor  battle,  175,  176. 

Marton,  BirtJi-place  of  CapUin  James 
Cook.  S97. 


Martofi  near  Bridlington. 

Marvel,  Andrew,  hit  character,  534. 

Masborough,  8S9;  cekbraled  iron- 
works, ib. 

Masham,  f87. 

Melburn,  557. 

Melsa,  or  Mcaoz  Abbey,  founded  by 
William  Le  Gros,Earrof  Albemarle, 
439 ;  village  inhabited  bv  a  Colony 
from  Meaur  in  Kormandy,  ib. 

Melton  on  the  Hill,  876- 

Metcalf,  John,  of  Knari-sbroogh,  650. 

Metham,  569. 

Methley  Park, 

Middiebam,  «87. 

Moorlands,  Eastern,  £6 — 69. 
Western,  70,79. 


Morcar,  £arl  of  Northumberland.slaia 
in  battle  at  Pulford  near  York,  57. 

Mount  Grai*e  Priory,  ?06. 

Mulgrave  Castle,  Roman  Urns  found 
tiierCy  13;  description  of,  317. 

N. 

Nether  Hall,  868. 

NewburghHBll,S80. 

Newhall.  7«0. 

Newby  Hall,  titoation,  711;  design- 
ed hy  Sir  Christopher  Vfrm,  ib.; 
portico,  ib. ;-  entrance  Hall,  ib. ; 
parlour,  7  IS  ;  library,  ib.  ;  diniBf 
room,  ib. ;  drawing  room  rich  ta« 
pestry,  ib. ;  aiitichamber,  ib. ;  stair- 
case, 71^,  7 13;  state  bed-room, 
713;  superb  statue  gallery,  ?15, 
714;  collection  of  alatoe^  bastsi 
&c.  ib. 

Northallerton,  f94;  aituatioo,  ib.; 
market  and  market-place,  ib.;  U^n 
ib. ;  battle  of  the  slainlard,  St93, 
296 ;  environs  of  NorthailertoD, 
796. 

Norlhumbria,  a  Saxon  kingdom, 
founded  by  Id?  and  Ella,  17; 
sometimes  divic^d  into  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Bernicia  andBeira, 
ih. ;  conquered  by  Ci^waUon  and 
FeiKla,  i7 ;  rebturcd  by  0»wy,  19; 
submits  to  Egbert,  king  of  Wesiei* 
37;  conquered  by  |heDaiiev«Ml 
converted  from  a  Saxon  ii)ioaDan>sh 
kingdom,  46 ;  acknovi ledge  the  p«- 

I  ramount  sovereignty  ot'.Allre<t  sto* 
narcli  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  48 ;  le-  ' 

I    Tolts«  and  if  reduced  lu  obedieoce 
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*  by  CdtrvYd  tlie  Elder,  ib. ;  revolts 
cgain,  find  is  redneed  hy  Athetstaii, 
49 ;  reTolts  again,  and  is  again  re- 
ditced  bv  Ihatprinee,  St ;  finally 
ittb verted  by  £dred,  54 ;  reduced 
into  a  prorince  of  the  Anglo  Saxon 
monarcby,  ib, ;  made  an  earldom, 
ib. 

Nostel  Park, 

Niin*AppIctOD|  948. 


Osbert,  King  of  Delra,  defeated  and 
slain  by  the  Danes  at  York,  45. 

Osric,  King  of  Deira,  slain  before  the 
walls  of  York,  27. 

Oswald,  King  ol  Northnmbria,  defeats 
arid  slays  Cadwailon.  King  of 
Wales,  28 ;  fixes  his  residence  at 
York,  ib.  ;  completes  the  bailding 
of  a  stone  charcli  at  York,  ib. ;  is 
liiiled  in  battle  against  Penda,  King 
of  Mercia,  ib. 

Oawy,King  of  Bernicia,  puts  to  death 
Oswiii,  King  of  Deira,  and  defeats 
and  slays  Penda,  King  of  Mercia, 
near  Leeds,  31  ;  sabdaes  Mfrcia, 
ib. ;  his  character,  SC. 

Otley,  714;  derivation  of  its  name, 
7i5;  market,  ib.;  fairs,  ib. ;  popu- 
lation, ib.  ;  church,  ib.  sepulchral 
monuments,  ib. ;  manor  of  Otley 
given  by  King  Athelstan  to  the  see 
of  York,  ib. 

Otley  Chevin,  715;  beautiful  pro- 
spcets,  ib. 

Onse  river,  69-*-64. 

Owston,  879. 

P. 

Parliogton,  620,  6f1. 

Pateley  Bridge,  7X4. 

Patriirgton,  440 ;  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Pretorioro,  441. 

Paul,  or  Paghill,  ships  of  the  line 
built  there,  447  ;  soap  manufactory, 
ib,  ;  fort  built  at  Paul  by  tlic  royal- 
iata^  for  the  parp^so  of  coromandmg 
the  Bomber,  494 ;  demoliiihed  by 
the  Parliament's  ships  in  the  river, 

Paalinus  converts  the  Northumbrians 
10  CbristiaiUty^  S6$  baptizes  ten 


thousand  penons  in  one  day,  in  the 
river  Swale,  ib. 

Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  hb  denth  and 
diameter,  9l. 

Penigant  nioontain,  7313. 

Penistone,  815. 

Petilius  Cerealis  defeats  the  Brigan- 
tes,  1. 

Phipps,  Constantine  John,  Lord  Mnt- 
grave,  sketch  of  his  life,  and  vojage 
to  the  Arctic  regions,  31  & — $20, 

Pickering,  265 ;  tradition  of  its  an- 
tiquity, ib  ',  once  sent  members  to 
Parliament,  266  ;  town  described, 
ib.  ;  market  and  fairs,  ib. ;  church, 
ib. ;  castle,  ib.  ;  stood  a  siege  ti- 
gainst  the  pArliament's  forces,  267. 

Pilgrimage  of  grace,  159, 571,  861. 

Plumptoii,  657. 

Pocklinglon.  557. 

Pole,  William  de  la,  bom  at  Raven* 
spur,  451  ;  established  as  a  mer- 
chant at  Hull,  ih  ;  entertains  King 
Kdward  III.  atid  his  court,  ib.  j 
made  the  first  Mayor  of  flulf.  ib.  j 
supplies  King  Iklward  with  money, 
452 ;  made  a  Knight  Banneret,  ib.; 
made  first  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, and  obtains  the  office  of 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
the  seignioury  of  Holderness,  ib.  i 
is  a  great  benefactor  to  the  town  of 
Hall,  ib. ;  begins  to  build  a  Car- 
thusian monastery  and  hospital,  ib. 
his  death,  ib. 

Pole,  Michael  de  la,  finishes  the  mo- 
nastery and  hospital  begun  by  bis 
father,  45:3 ;  is  made  Lord  Chancel- 
lor and  Earl  of  Suffolk,  ib  ;  builds 
a  magnificent  palace  at  Hull,  453, 
454;  charged  with  peculation,  and 
removed  from  his  office,  454  ',  yn- 
prisoned,  ib.;  recalled  to  court, 
455 ;  obliged  to  fiy  to  Calais,  ib.  ; 
sent  back  a  prisoner  to  Euglaad* 
456;  impeached  by  Parliament^ 
ib. ;  condemned  to  exile,  ib. ;  dies 
at  Paris,  ih. ; 

Pole,  Michael  de  la,  second  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  restored  to  the  estates  and 
titles  of  his  father,  4q6;  accompa- 
nies Henry  V.  in  his  expedition  to 
France,  ib. ;  dies  at  Harfleur,  ib. 

Pole,  Michael  de  la,  third  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk, killed  at  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  457. 

3P3  Pola 
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Pole  WilliftiB  de  U,  fourth  %arl  of  Saf- 
folk,  makes  twenty-four  campftigos 
in  France,  467  ^  commandt  at  the 
tiege  of  Orleans,  ib. ;  is  taken  Dri- 
soiier  by  the  French,  and  soon  uter 
exchAHged,  458 ;  recovers  A  umale, 
ib. ;  bis  extreme  seTerity  on  that  oc- 
casion,  ib.  j    sent   ambassador    to 
France,  ib. ;  concludes  a  truce,  i>. ; 
'  nvgoc  ates  the  marriage  of  Henry 
VI.  with  Margaret  of  Aojoa,  ib. ;  is 
created  Marquis  of  Suffblk,  ib.  ;  ac- 
cused of  the  murder  ot  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester^  460 ;  acquitted  by  the 
king,  ib. ;  created  Duke  of  Sufi>lk, 
ib. ;  impeached  by  the  Parliament, 
461;  sent  into  exiU  by  Uu  iuig,  4^2- 
murdeedat  sea,  ib» 
Pole,  John  de  la,  Duke  of  Sufiblk  mar- 
ries the  sister  of  JE^ ward  IV.  465. 
pole  de  la  John,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  kill- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  464. 
Pole  de  la  Edmund,  Eurl  of  Suffolk, 
put  to  death  by  Henry  VIM  465. 
Poiitefract,  sitU'ition,   881 ;   descrip- 
tion of  the  town,  ib. ;  society,  ib. ; 
church,  formerly  called  "  St.  Marv 
de  foro,"  now  St.  Giles,  882 ;  di 
mensions,  ib  ;  fine   picture  of  the 
Crucifixion,   ib. ;    church    of    All 
Saints,  architecture,  ib  j  dimensious, 
jb. ;  irrepambly  injured  in  the  civil 
WHr,  883;  other  places   formerly 
consecmtcd  to  religion,  vis.  church 
of  St.  Thomas,  ib. ;    priory  of  St. 
John,ib. ;  Monkhill,  ib. ;  Domini- 
f;<ins,  or  Bluckt'riarg,  884 ;  Carme- 
lites, or  Whitefriers,  ib.  ;  Austin- 
friers,  ib.;  places  of  worship  for  Dis- 
senters, ib. ;  market,  ib  ;  gardens 
and  nurseries,  ib. ;    liquorice,   ib. 
eminent  men,  Lin,  author  of  the 
Newcastle  Rider,  88 S ;  Dr.  Naiha- 
jut\  Johnson,  ib. ;  etymology  of  the 
name  of  Poniefract,  ib. ;  Thomas  de 
Castleford's    »tory,  ib. ;    refuted, 
886 ;  name  derived  from  the  brok- 
en  bridge  across  the   Wash,  ib; 
Pontefract  supposed  by  Leland  and 
Drake  lo  be  the  Legiolum  of  Anto- 
ninus, 887;  that  opinion  refuted, 
lb. ;  manor  of  Pontefract  uiven  by 
M'illiam  the  conqueror  to  Ilbert  de 
Lacy,  ib. ;  transferred  by  the  mar* 
riage  of  the  heireis  of  the  Lacys,  to 
^ohn  Fil2  Eustace,  888 ;  trauiU;rred 


to  Thomas.  Earl  of  LaocMler,  ib.; 
rebeiUon  of  Thomas,  Ead  of  hat- 
casusr«  B89i  his  capture  at  Boioagii. 
bridge,  ib. ;  account  of  hb  ExecD- 
tion.  891 ;  murder  ot  Richani  IL 
in  Pontefract  Casilc,  ib. 
Pontefract  surrenders  to  Robert  Aikc, 
general  of  the  pilgrimage  uf  gncc, 
89^ ;  castle  of  Ponteina,  situaiioiw 
893  j  ballium,   ^S  ;  keep,  rxtm- 
ordinary  thickness  of  the  walls,  ik. ; 
horrid  dungeon.  894;  castle  baiit  by 
Ubert de  llu:y,  ib.;  time  eapbjfd 
in  its  buildhag,  ib. ;  garrtsuiwdl^ 
the  Royati»t!i»  ib.  i  besieged  by  Sr 
Thomas  Fairlaz,  ib. ;  siege  rwKd, 
895 ;  besiegvd  again  and  ttkra  kj 
the  Parliatoeut's  army,  896;  icised 
by  Colonel  Morrice  for  the  king,ibL; 
besieged  tlie  third  time  by  the  Pl^ 
liameniarians,  ib.  |    the    ganuoa 
hearing  of  the  king's  death,  pi»> 
claim   his  son    Charles    11  897; 
makes    si    vigorous   sortie,  ib. ;  ii 
compelled  to    surrender,  ib. ;   ax 
persons  excepted  from  mer^,ik,; 
make  their  escape,  ib.  $  Monice 
and  fiisi^ckburn  taken  andexecatsd, 
ib.  ;  castle  of  Ponteirect  demuiiik' 
ed   by  order  of    Parlti:ment,  ik.j 
present  state  of  it»  ruins  ib. ;  envi- 
rons of  Pontefract,  898. 

Pool,7i5;  Pool  bank,  ib. 

Priories,  Allerton  Maulevercr,  661; 
Bolton,  729;  Bridlinglou,  411,4it; 
Drax,  616.  617  ;  Gnisbrougb.  SK. 
507  ;  Haltemprice,  5.^9 ;  Kirkkso, 
407;  Knare^brough,  648 ;  MosH- 
grace,  tf96;  Nun-Applelon,  t48; 
Swine,  431;  Waldingwell,  8M; 
Warter,  o57  ;  Watt0D«  421 ;  Wlk^ 
ham,S76. 

Q. 

Quay,  Bridlington,  Vide  Bridii 
description  of  the  haiboar,  Sf6» 


Ragnar  Lodbrog,  the  Danish  ckicf, 

put  to  death  by  £ila«  King  of  Bc^ 

nicia,  43. 
Ravenhill,  543 ;  curious  BonameBt  of 

Bntic|uity  found  at  that  place,  M4; 

conjectures  on  th^  subject,  314.  Ml 
^venspar, 
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Hmtf^nt,  formerly  b  wA^  port, 
.  now  ««ralli>w«d  u|»  by  the  tea  or 
.  tbe  Httiober,  15,  44t. 

Redcar,  314. 

BibM*  rivier,  75«. 

BUMCon^hall,  65%  i  chapel.  659; 
•epuicbrMl  monument  of  the  staii- 
ilard-bearcr  in  tlie  ninth  lloiuan 
legion,  dog  up  in  Triniiy  garden* 
at  Y«rk,  ik 

■  ■  '  ■  manor  girtn  hy  the  Con- 
queror to  William  de  Percy  and 
KaJph  de  Pagnal,  639 ;  possessed 
by  Robert  Lord  lU^ss,  ib. ;  settled 
on  the  knighrs  templars,  ib. ;  |)Os- 
sessed  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  ib  ; 
purchased  by  Henry  Goodricke, 
'  Esq.  ancotor  of  the  present  baro- 
net, ib. 

■  pippin,  apple  so  called.  Its 
introduction  from  Franco,  659, 
660. 

llichard.  Duke  of  York,  killed  at 
Wakerieldgreen,  813. 

Richmond,  situation,  Y89;  fairs,  ib.  ; 
corn-market,  t99,  f90;  descrip- 
tion of  the  town,  890 ;  trade  in 
corn  and  lead,  ib. ;  Richmond 
once  possessed  by  the  S.ixon  Earl 
Edwin,  Karl  of  Chester,  288  ;  si* 
Ten  by  William  the  Conqueror  to 
Alan,  son  of  HoeJ,  Count  of  ^  Bre- 
tkgne,  ib. ;  remarkable  brevity  of 
the  grant,  ib. ;  earldom  of  Rich- 
mond possessed  by  different  fami- 
lies, 389;  Henry,  first  Duke  of 
Richmond,  ib. ;  hunoors  and  titles 
of  the  duchy  of  Richmond  doToUe 
on  the  family  of  Lenox,  ib. 

— — town  and  castle  built  by 

Alan,  the  first  earl,  889 ;  castle, 
•it  oat  Ion  of^  X90;  description  6l 
the  rains,  t9\  ;  environs  of  Rich- 
mond extremely  romantic,  ib. 

Btdings  of  York4)ire.— Korth  Ri- 
ding, situation,  boundaries,  exteut, 
content  in  square  miles  and  acres, 
65 ;  topographical  features,  soil, 
fossils,  minerals,  66—81  ;  canals, 
'  ib. ;  clinvtte,  83  ;  agriculture,  pro- 
d  uce,  roads,  &c.  85 — 94  ;  noble- 
men's teat%  94;  gentlemen's  seats, 
95. 
Rieraalx  obbey  founded  by  William 
L*£spec,  877;  situation,  ib.  ;  pri- 
vileges granted  by  Henry  L  aad 
Hbnrj  iL  and  by  Popes  Alexan- 


der HI.  «nd  Ateiaftder  TV.  876; 
revenues  prior  to  the  dissolution^ 
ib. ;  ruins  of  the  abbey,  x79; 
terrace,  temple,  paviilion,  ib. 

Ripley«  669;  market^  ib, ;  fairs,  ib. ; 
church,  ib. ;  free-school,  ib. ;  cas« 
lie,  66^. 

- — - —  Sir  George,  his  writings  on 
alchemy,  413. 

Uipnu,  skuttticm,  674 ;  bridges,  lb. ; 
descnption  of  the  town,  t7\;  mar- 
ket-place, ib. ;  lewn-hall,  ib. ;  hos- 
pitals of  St  Mary  Magdalen,  St. 
John,  St.  A  one,  and  Jepsons,  ib. ; 
theatre,  ib. ;  market  and  fairs,  ib ; 
Uipon  once  famous  for  irs  manu- 
facture of  ipurs  ib  }  Ripon  one  of 
the  most  ancient  boroughs  in  Eng* 
land,  676 ;  court  and  prison  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  ih. ;  Dean 
and  Chapter  prison,  ib. ;  remark* 
able  lunnlus  called  £lshaw-bill, 
ib  ;  conjectures  respecting  its  ori- 
gin, 677  ;  derivation  of  the  name 
of  Ripon,  ib.  j  Ripon  destroyed 
b^  the  Danes,  678  j  destroyed  by 
Ldred,  king  oi  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
679;  destroyed  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  ib. ;  deelroyed  by  the 
.  Scots,  68()$  town  incorporated,  ib. ; 
conferences  between  the  English 
and  Scotch  commissioners,  ib. ; 
Uipon  taken  by  the  Parliamenta- 
rians. 681 ;  retaken  by  tlie  Royal- 
ists, ib. ;  supplied  with  freth  water, 
ib.  i  river  Ure  made  naviaable  to 
the  town,  ib. ;  monastery  RMinded 
by  the  Abbot  of  Melros,  678, 68f  j 
the  monks  refusing  to  submit  to 
the  decision  of  tbe  Synod  of  Wliit. 
by,  are  expelled*  ib  j  a  new  nio« 
nastery  built  by  Wilfred,  Archbi- 
ahop  of  York,  ib. ;  Wilfred  enter- 
tains  Egfrid  king  of  Nortbumbria, 
and  his  whole  court,  at  this  mn- 
nastety,  ib. ;  feast  of  St.  Wilfrid* 
683  ;  the  monastery  obtains  from 
Atheistan  the  privilege  oi  a  sane* 
tuary,  ib. ;  the  collegiate  church, 
or  minster,  erected,  684;  its  jo- 
risdictiona,  privileges,  &c.  686; 
description  of  the  church,  ib.  ; 
dimensions,  686 ;  altai^piece,  a 
carious  perspective  painting,  ib  i 
caat^  window,  687  ;  sepuloliral 
monuments,  688;  .vestry  and 
chapter-honse,  ib ;  embellisbraenit 
3  P  4  awing 
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ewniK  to  tha  pifyewt  it^n^  689 ; 

environt  of  Ri^ion,  ib. 

BUby  park,  54a 

Rtw,  430. 

Bobcrt«  St.  sketcli  of  hit  lift  and 
charaaeo  644,  647. 

—  chapel,  643. 

■  cave,  649. 

Hobin  Hood's  Bay  derive*  iu  name 
from  that  famous  outlaw,  ^99  j  wa^ 
according  to  traditioi^  one  of  his 
iavorite  retreats,  ib. ;  various  tra- 
ditions ill  the  neighbourhood  con- 
cerniug  Robin  Hood  and  Little 
John,  340;  romantic  ait  nation  of 
the  village,  S41j  description  of 
the  baj,  ib.  i  iisliery,  ib. 

Bocbe  Abbey,  situation,  843;  ruins, 
844 ;  the  landscape  embellished 
bj  the  late  Earl  of  Scarborough, 
sb.;  observations  on  picturesque 
beauty,  844,  8;ld;  abbey  founded. 
845  i  observatioos  on  the  taste  of 
the  Cistercians  in  their  baildiois, 
ib. 

Rockingham,  liiarquia  of,  his  cha- 
racter, 835-^B3r. 

Romans  make  fiboracum,  or  York, 
their  principal  station  in  Britain,  t. 

^maa  roads.— Watiins-etreet,  9; 
from  Mancufiium,  or  Manchester* 
to  York,  10;  from  Manchester  to 
Aldburg,  10;  from  Chesterfield 
through  Sheffield,  &c.  tl ;  vioi- 
iial  way  through  Ponlefract,  tb«; 
from  York  to  Malton,  ib.;  from 
Malton  to  l>nmiey  bay*  11,  13$ 
j^m  Mutton  to  Scarborough,  13 ; 
from  Malion  to  Filey,  ib. ;  frpm 
York  10  BrtdJington  bay,  14  j 
iirom  York  to  the  Prsstorium  of 
AntoQiuosi,  ib.  j  from  Brough  to 
Leodesb^ughy  the  ancient  Doigo- 
.Titia,  15.  / 

^seberry  Topping,  iu  altitude,  69 ; 
atrata,  ib. ;  petrified  shells,  See, 
70;  opinions  of  the  learned  on 
the  subject  of  petrified  dieii*,  and 
other  marine  substances,  found  on 
the  tops  of  mountains,  71 ;  magni- 
ficent prospects  from  the  summit 
oi  Roseberry  fopptug,  71,  73, 

Bossington,  870. 

.Rotberhaiu,  description  of,  8f8; 
birxb-ptace  qf  Thomas  Scoc,  alias 
^'l^oi^aa  of  I^otl^erhare)  archbisliop 


ofYork,ft.s  ICbSaiiudWalte, 
anecdotes  and  character  of,  8t9, 
830;  independou  aoadeasy,  831, 
83f. 

Rudstone,  438 ;  rcnaikahla  olielisk 
ib.;  coi^ectuiei  on  the  enlnec^ 
4<3. 

Rnnawick  bay,  3l6. 

Rupert,  Prince  bis  ooodud  at  the 
battle  of -Mdrstou-moor,  173. 
S. 

Saltroarsh,  569. 

Saudal,  86V ;  roonumfnt  of  John 
Rokeby,  Archbishop  of  Dnblk,  ib. 

Sandal  castle,  806.  807. 

Sandbeck,  842—863. 

Saville,  Sir  Henry,  sketch  of  hit 
publications,  763-^765. 

Scampston,  406, 

Scarbrough,  ancient  name,  347 ;  si- 
tuation, ficc,  352, 353  ;  piers,  549, 
350 ;  harbour,  35 1,  352  j  deccrip- 
tion  of  the  town,  554;  amuse* 
ments,  ib.  ;  celebrated  mineral 
waters  first  discovered  by  Mrs. 
Farrow,  ib. ;  preferred  beiore  the 
Italiar.,  French,  and  German  spas, 
ib.  ;  spaw  lost  in  a  singular  man« 

^  ner,  355 ;  again  discovered,  ib.  ^ 
the  waters  analysed,  356;  sea- 
bathing, church  of  St.  Mary  once 
adorned  with  three  towers,  S57  ; 
Dissenters'  chapel,  ib.;  castle  built 
by  William  Le  Gross,  £arl  of  Al- 
bemarle, 358;  seiaed  by  Heniy 
II,  ib;. augmented  in  strength  and 
magnificence,  ib. ;  taken  by  the 
earls  of  Pembroke  and  Warren. 
359 ;  attacked  without  success  by 
Robert  Aske,  360  j  surprised  and 
taken  by  Tliomas  Staffoni,  ib. ;  n* 
taken  by  the  Earl  of  Westmore* 
land,  ib. ;  besieged  by  Sir  John 
Meldrum,  ib. ;  Sir  John  Meidrua 
mortaripr  wounded  in  the  assault. 
3oi;  siege  continued  by  Sir  M. 
Boynton,  ib.  ;  castle  surrendered, 
ib. ;  Colonel  Buynton,  the  govw- 
nor,  with  the  garrison,  declares  tar 
the  king,  ib  |  castle  and  town 
again  besieged  by  the  ParliamenU. 
rians,  ib. ;  CQm|>e1ted  to  surrun- 
der,  ib. ;  put  in  a  state  of  defence 
against  the  Pretender^  361 ;  castle, 
situation  of,  ib. ;  Lad{*s  well,  ib,^ 
in  Mrhat  manner  supphed  with  wa- 
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t9t,  WSi  mint  of  l!he  ctitle,  364, 
3o5;  trade  of  Scarlvrough,  S66, 
966;  fishery,  ib. ;  market  and 
iairs,  ib. ;  popuUtioo,  S6f  ;  salu- 
brity of  the  MT,  ib. ;  ratio  of  mor- 
tality, ib. ;  iiiaiAnces  of  longevity, 
367,  368;  vickiily  of  8earbrjogh, 
ib;  Weaponness,  or  Oliver's  moont, 
ib.  s  ted  air  injarioua  to  planta- 
tions, 369. 

SoarihiQgwell  HM),  6^9;  Lonl 
Hawke's  agrieatrvral  improve- 
loents,  ib  ;  farm^yard,  ib. ;  Scri- 
ven  Hall.  656;  Scrooby,  847; 
ancient  p«iUce  of  the  archbishops 
of  York,  847,  848. 

Scroope,  Richard,  Archbishop  of 
York,  rebels  against  Henry  IV. 
194;  is  executed  near  York,  156. 

Scuiceats,  637. 

Searoer,  374. 

Scdberg,  740. 

ifelby,  situation,  613;  population, 
ib. ;  market  and  fnirs,  ib.  ;  bridge 
over  the  Dose,  ib. ;  Selhy  sap- 
pmed  to  be  the  ancient  Salebeia, 
ib  3  Selby  abbey  founded  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  614;*  birth- 
place of  Henry  I.  ib.;  greatly  fa- 
vonred  by  succeeding  kings,  ib. ; 
abbots  of  Selby  and  St  Mary's  at 
York,  the  only  two  mitred  abbots 
In  the  parts  of  England  north  of 
the  Trent,  ib. ;  revenues  at  the 
dissolution,  ib.  $  site  sranted  to 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  alienated  tu 
jLeonard  Beck  with,  61b ;  descend- 
ed to  the  Walmsleys,  ib.;  devolved 
on  Lord  Petre,  ib. ;  abbey  church 
iescribed,  615»  616;  made  paro- 
chial, 616  i  environs  of  Selby,  ib. 

Sellle,  731  i  market  and  fairs,  ib. ; 
cotton  mills,  ib. ;  population,  ib.  j 
vatio  of  mortality,  73f ;  situation 
of  the  town,  ib. ;  picturesque 
-hMidscape,  ib. ;  environs^  ib. 

Settrtngtou^  407. 

SeTerus,  Emperor,  repels  theCale- 
tfouians,  3 ;  dies  at  York,  6 ;  his 
firmness  and  composure  at  the  ap- 
proaeh  of  death,  119*;  his  obse- 
qoiea,  ib. ;  Severus's  hiHs  near 
York,  119,  IJO. 

Sewerby,  413, 

3barpe,  Dr.  Jobn^  Archbbbop  of 
York,  bom  at  Bradford,  779; 
^fieldj  titDatloni  816;  descrip- 


tion of  die  town,  817 ;  cbuithcs  t 
Trinity  choreh,  ib. ;  monuments  of 
ibur  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  ib. ;  St. 
Paul's  church,  ib. }  chapel  at  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  hospital,  ib.| 
chapels  and  meeting-houses  for 
Dissenters,  819;  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk's hospital,  ib. ;  general  iufir* 
mary,  819,  8S0;  barrackf,  ib.; 
free  grammar-school,  ib. ;  'free 
writing-school,  ib. ;  charity  school^ 
ib. ;  ;  Sunday  schools,  ib. ;  town- 
ball,  ib. ;  Cutler's  hall,  ib. ;  thea- 
tre and  assembly  took,  ff>. ;  nmr- 
kets  and  fairs,  891 ;  manofactores, 
ib. ;  n.'ime  of  Sheffield,  its  ety- 
mology, 829  ;  ancient  castle,  li- 
tuatiun  of,  ib. ;  garrisoned  for  the 
king  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war, 
8S3;  taken  by  the  Parliamenta- 
rians, ib. ;  demolished  by  order 
of  Parliament,  ib ;  origin  and  pro- 
gress of,  the  manufactures,  8y4, 
8f  5 ;  salobrtotts  sitnaiionr  of,  Shef- 
field, 826 ;  environs  of  Sheffield, 
8«7. 

Sheffield  manor,  897. 

Sherbnm,  6l9 ;  famous  lor  the  wine- 
sour  piam,  ib. ;  Sheriff-Hutton, 
situation,  V48 ;  castle  built  in  the 
reign  of  king  Stephen,  949 ;  once 
the  prison  of  the  youne  £arl  of 
Warwick,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cfa- 
rence,  and  of  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.  ib. ;  now  befouga 
to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  t.'VO, 

Shoofer's-hill,  870. 

Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  hia 
death  and  character,  65. 

Sledmere,  409,  410;  remarkable 
impffoveraents  by  Sir  Christopher 
Sykes,  ib. ;  Roman  road  from  York 
to  Bridlington  discovered  by  Sir 

'  C  Syke^  14;  arched  gateway 
aver  the  road,  410. 

Skeldale,  706. 

Skelton  castle,  309. 

Skipton,  723;  corn-market,  ih  ; 
greatly  improved  by  the  iitcloaore 
of  Knaresborough  forest,  ib.  ;  fairs, 
7t4;  church,  ib.  castle  and  ma- 
nor granted  by  Edward  III.  to 
Robert  Lord  Clifford,  ib. ;  anec- 
dotes of  the  Clifford  family,  7^5 ; 
garrisoned  by  the  Rovitlists,  796 ;  ^ 
surrendered  to  the  rarliaiuenta- 
tiaus,  ib. ;  rendered  untenable  by 
9  order 
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•  mdeff  of  t*Brliunenti  ib. ;  rep«ir«d« 
ib.  ;  dcKfiption  of  the  caalle, 
7>f6,  7^7  }  v«lc  of  Skiptou  de- 
scribed, 727. 7x8, 

SkipKa  and  Skip«ea  BroQgh,  429; 
AncivtitcaKtle,  ib. ;  intrcncboioiU, 
ibu ;  reiuarkable  Craditioii  and  hi- 
tftauceof  pouuUr  bupeniitiyo*  429. 

SkirUwcbapei.4ao. 
\  Skiriaw,  Walter,  Biabop  of  Durhain, 
bttilda  oc  heigfalciis  the  tteeple  of 
Howden  cborch,  666  i  is  sappoaed 
to  hiKve  buUi  the  episcopal  palace 
at  HowdtMb  566. 

Snaitl^  900  s  markets  and  fairs,  ib.; 
church,  ib, ;  bofjing-place  of  the 
family  of  Vikcount  Downi  ib. 

South  Cavc>  oiS,  647. 

Sowerby,  f  B4. 

Spaldingion,  ancient  aiaofions  of  the 

Vavasours,  67 1. 
'  Spalding  moor*  ib. 

Spoffbrd,  6S.5  i  niins  of  the  palace  of 
the  Earla  of  NorthuaberUad,  ib. 

SpruibroughrhaU,,a76 

Spumhead,  the  ocelluin  promonto- 
riom  of  Ptolemy,  4^t ;  etymology 
of  the  present  oaiue,  ib. 

Staitha,  316 ;  .fishery  carried  ou  to  a 
great  extent,  ib. 

Stamford-hridge,  668 1  battle  of,  669. 

Standridge,  Capt.  rerivea  the  Green- 
land trade  at  Hull,  608  ;  fumiihes 
the  Empreas  of  Russia  with  trana- 
porta,  610. . 

Stauwtck,  i93, 

btapieton  park, 

Stillingfleet,  661* 

Stockeld  park,  653. 

Stokcalcy,  897. 

Stoupe  Brow,  66,  341,  S*lf  i  aUuo 
woika,  ib. 

Streethoriie,  869. 

Studlej  royal,  689,  690$  Studley 
park  and  pleasure- ground*,  691— 
894. 

Sunk  island.  443. 

Swale  river,  61,  ,  • 

Swioe  priory,  431. 


Tadcaster,  the  ancient  calcaria,  681 ; 
derivation  ol  its  name,  ib  j  verm 
on  Tttdcaster  by  Dr.  Eades,  622 ; 
Tadcuficr  alttacked  and  taken  by 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  6W  i  bat- 


tic  of  Toulon;  in  the  ucigfabooi^ 
hood  of  Tadcaalcr,  o«i5,  6t6. 

Teea  river,  61. 

I'emple  Newsome*  797,  798  ;  carioaa 
battlerocnt*  ib. 

I1iirkely-ball,  «86. 

Think,  «B1 1  ioarkeCa«  and  fain,  ib. ; 
sitoation,  ib.  {  church,  982;  in- 
acriptiom  in  meaiory  of  tbedaogb- 
ter  of  a  Swedish  ambaiiador,  %82, 
«8S ;  ancimt  caitle  of  the  Mow- 
braya,  983  $  demoiiabed  by  Henry 
II.  in  couaequence  of  the  revolt 
of  Roget  de  Mowbray,  ib. ;  Old 
Think  aends  memben  to  Pariia- 
wenf,  884*;  description  of  the 
town,  ib.  ;  ancient  elm*tree,  where 
Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northam- 
berland,  was,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, put  to  death  by  the  moh  in 
the  reign  ol  Henry  VI L  ib. ;  envi- 
rons of  Thirsk,  S84,  286  ;  scarcity 
ofcoal,  S86. 

Thoriie,  situation,  900 ;  market  and 
fairs,  ib.;  popalation,  901  ;  trade, 
ib.  i  Hangman-hiU,  ib. ;  canal 
fvora  the  Don  to  the  Trent,  ib. ; 
country  around  Thome,  901,  902. 

Thorncou  Scar,  734. 

1'horntou  Force,  735. 

Tborpe-hDll,  413. 

Thundercliile  Grange,  834. 

Tickbill,  839;  markets  and  fair*, 
ib  ;  situalioo  of  the  tuwn,  ib.; 
church,  ib.  ;  caatle.  840  ;  mooat 
dekcrihcd,  ib.  j  conjecture  on  the 
derivation  of  llckhili,  840,  841 ; 
castle  garrisoned  by  tlie  Royalists, 
841 ;  taken  by  (he  Parliament's 
forces,  ib. ;  dismantled  by  order 
of  Parliament  ib. ;  ancient  priory 
of  Augustinet,  ib.;  environs  of 
Tickkill,  ib. 

Tillotson,  Dr.  John,  archbishop  of 
Caulerbury,  763. 

Tosti,  Earl  ol  Northumberland,  et- 
pelled,  66;    emer!»,  the  tiuniber 

■  with  a  Flemish  ^<|uadron,  and 
makes  horrible  ravages,  ib. ;  de- 

.  ft'dted  by  Earls,  Morcar  and  Ed- 
win, ib. ;  Ibrms  an  alliance  with 
Harold  Hadrad9,  or  Har£kger, 
king  of  Norway,  iU;  enters  the 
H  umber  with  a  Norwegian  fleet 
and  aroiyp  67 ;  l^nds  at  Riccal, 
ten  miles  below  York,  ib. ;  defeats 
.aud  sl^ys  Eai  l!>  M(»rcar  and  Edwin 
at  Fulford,  near  Yoik,  ib. ;  is  de- 
feated 
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festea  and  tlain^  togetber  witli  the 
iiog  of  Nonvay*  at  Stamford- 
bridge,  57.  W<». 
Towtoo.  battle  of,  6^5,  626 ;  field  of 
bailie  detcribed,  6«7  J  remafkton 
the  action  and  on  the  acvonnti  of 
histiirianf,  648. 

U. 

Upleatham-ballySli. 
IJre  riTcr,  61. 

V. 

Tale  of  York  deicribed,  74. 

Venniioa,  king  of  the  Brigantef,  de- 
posed by  his  queen,  Carttfaian- 
doa,  and  bar  paramonr,  Volucn- 
tut,  669  i  reduces  the  usurpers  to 
mat  extremities,  ib. ;  it  defeated 
hy  the  Romans  under  Petilius  Ce- 
realis,  ib. 

W. 

Wade*s  Causeway,  U, 
WadeworthVhall,  870. 
Wakpfteld,  situation,  802;  market 
and  tuirs.  ib.  ;  parish  cliorch,  809, 
80S ;  new  church,  803,  situation  of 
the  chu'xh,  and  now  part  «i  the 
town,  ib. ;  description  vf,  803, 
804^  free  gramaar-ichoo],  804; 
charitable  donadons  to  the  town, 
ib  ;  prison,  ib«$  bridge,  ib. ;  Ed- 
ward IV's  chapel,  804,  805;  state 
of  the  town  in  the  time  of  Cam- 
den, 805 ;  its  increase  in  wealth 
and  population,  ib. ;  manufac- 
tures, ib.  ;  trade  greatly  promoted 
by  the  Caider  navigation.  806, 
806 ;  population,  806 ;  environs  of 
Wakefield,  ib. ;  Heath,  a  beauti- 
ful  Tillage,  ib. ;  Sandal  castle,  ib. 
"  —  manor,    extent  of,   807; 

part  of  the  royal  demesnes  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  ib. ;  subse- 
queht  history  of,  807,  814. 

.— — Grccii,  battle  of,  81S. 

Waldingwel),  846  ;  priory,  ib. 
VTalker,  Mr.  Samuel,  establishes  the 
celebrated  iron  works  at  Ma»bo- 
rough,  829;  sketch  of  his  life  and 
chamcter,  839,  830 ;  inscription 
on  his  roonumenty  83t^  85i. 
Waltheof,  Earl  of  North umbeHand, 
holds  York  against  William  the 
Conqueror,  135 ;  surrenders  on 
bopourable  conditions,  ib. 


Waplington  55T. 
Warmsworth*  871. 
Wartcr  prioty,  557, 
Watsand,  430. 
Watson,  Dr.  Thomas,  534. 
Watton  priory,  427. 
Weathercota  cave,  735, 736. 
WeightoD,  aee  Market  Weighton. 
Wentworth  castle,  815. 

bouse«i  descfiption  ct. 


837,  838;  paintings,  838;  paikf 
ib. ;  mausoleum,  834,  835*' 
«  family  of,  838. 


WestiUding  of  Yorkshire,  sn9  ;  Wa- 
pentakes, ib. ;  market  towns,  ib. ; 
noblemen  and  gentlemen's  seats^ 
560 — 598  ;  extent  and  boundaries, 
5^  ;  geographical  features,  599, 
600 ;  climate,  ib.  ;  mineralogy, 
601 ;  soil,  agriculture,  &c.  60l« 
613. 

Weston,  720. 

Wharnciiffe  park,  827. 

Wharnside  mountain,  738. 

Wharf  river,  62. 

Wheldrnke,  56 J;  Roman  coins  found* 
ib. 

Whitby,  its  origin,  320 ;  ancient 
names,  321 ;  progress  of  its  com- 
merce, 322, 323 ;  state  under  the 
commonwealth  and  at  the  Restora- 
tion,  3^3  ;  piers  bnilt,  ib. ;  piers 
and  harbour  described,  324.  325 ; 
increase  of  trade  and  opulence, 
325,  326;  improvement  of  the 
adjacent  couiytrv  and  roads,  S'JT ; 
situation  and  description  of  the 
town  and  church,  328, 330 ;  Wiiit- 
b^'  abbey  founded,  330;  destroy* 
ed  by  ihe  Danes,  332 ;  rebuilt  by 
William  de  Percy,  ancestor  of  the 
earls  and  dukef  of  Northumber- 
land, ib  ;  dimensions  of  the  ab- 
bey  church,  33i;  environs  of 
Whitbv,  gentlemen's  seattf,  335  ; 
natural  curionities,  &c.  335--S39  ; 
synod  of  Whitby,  $32, 
Wbitgift  fort  erected  for  command* 
iog  the  Ouse,  500 ;  demolished  by 
the  Parliaii)  iits'  ships,  ib. 
Wickcrsley,    833 ;    manufacture  of 

grind  stones,  ib« 

Wilberfoss,  561.    . 

Wilfrid,  St.  Archbishop  of  York,  re* 

btiildi  the  monastery  of  Ripon, 

682  ;   entertains  Kgfrid,  kin^  of 

Northuiobria,  and  bis  court,  ib. ; 

bnried 
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baried  at  Ripop,  685;  Ul  bonei 
translated  to  Cviteibury ,  ib.  j  fetst 
of  St.  Wilfrid,  ib. 

WoM  Newton,  598;  natuMtlcttriofity, 
ib. 

Wold  CotUge,  399;  extraotdiiitrjr 
pbcnomeuoai  the  fsU  of  a  large 
•tone  from  ille  atmoapherr,  899— 
4Cil ;  opiniou^  of  learned  men  re- 
specting the  fall  of  atones^  401'— 
405. 

Wolds  JB0--«9S2>  497. 

Wrestle  Cattle,  iituation,  57f  ^  his- 
torv  of,  ft?  {^574 }  deaeitpUon  by 
Leiand,  674;  magniilc«nt  hoose- 
bftld  ettabhshflH^nt  of  the  £arls  of 
JlorthoDberland  at  Wrestle  and 
Leckoiilteld,  5^35,  »76;  VVrassIe 
Castle  dismantled  by  order  of  Par- 
liaiaent,  516;  presfiit  state  of  its 
ruins,  677. 

Y. 

Varnm,  situation,  SOI  ;  dreadful 
floods,  SOI,  30«;  pwpolalron,  30t; 
tf^'iO  of  mortality,  ib. ;  iron  bridge 
over  the  Tees  tails  do«»a  througli  a 
defect  in  the  masonry,  303. 

Yordas  Cave,  735. 

Yorkshire,  originally  possessed  by  the 
firigantes,  l ;  conquered  by  the 
Komau  Gentml  Petilins  Cerealis, 
ib. ;  forms  a  British  kingdom,  catt- 
ed Deifyr,  or  Deira,  16;  conquered 
by  EllB,"the  first  Saxon  king  of  Dei- 
ra, t7  ;  throitc  of  York  precarious, 
34,  3*  J  Yorkshire,  with  the  rest  of 
North  mnhria,  submits  lo  Egbt^t, 
king  of  tlie  West  Saxons,  37 ;  re- 
volts, 38;  invaded  and  conquered 
by  the  Dunes,  45;  parcelled  among 
the  Danish  officers,  48  ;  remains  a 
Danish  kidgdom,  but  acknowledges 
the  paramount  sovereignty  of  Al- 
fred the  Great,  monarch  of  the  An- 
glo Saxons,  ib.;  ravaged  by  Eduard 
the  elderf  ib.;  rent  bv  intestine  di- 
visions, 49 ;  invaded  by  Athclatan, 
ib. ;  subdued  by  that  prince,  ni  ; 
hara&ited  by  civil  wars,  5t,  53  ;  re- 
duced by  Edred>  and  reunited  to 
the  Anglo  Saxon  Monnrchy,  54. 

■  Boundaries,  extent  and  po- 

pufatioD,  60,6]  ;  division  into  rid- 
ings, 61  ;  rivers,  fit — 65. 

York,  the  ancient  EborRcuni/  origin. 


flO;  nsnrtr/  ib  ^  siivQtimi,    stt, 
119 1    Rotnan.i^k  itt   tlie  Fass 
island,  113—115;  statoof  Ebora- 
cam,  or  York;  under  the  Romans, 
J 1 6-*l  29;  fUnwut  antiqaities  found 
there,  l3S<^1S8y  sUte  of  York  on- 
der  the  Saxons,  4£8^-131 ;  famous 
library,  130  ;  YoS  talien  by  Cad- 
walion  and  Pen<)a,liJ9  ;  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Ui«d^ei#  mdorln* 
guar  and  Ubba,  "*  %  1111^^"**  ^'  ^^ 
inhabitants slao^htered/ib ;  rebuilt 
and  repeopled  by  the  Danes,  ISI ; 
made  th4l:d^tal  of  *tbir  Danish,  u 
before  of  ibc  fiaxon  kingdom  of 
Nortbnmbria,   ib. ;   beaiegM  and 
taken  by  «he*revolt«d  Northambri- 
ans,  and  tbeir^Mvish  Mei,  1S4 ; 
the  oalhedral/library^&c  destroyed 
by  fire  dnrinf^be  de^^,  133;  taken 
by  William  Uie  Cofiigiieror;   135; 
dreadful  devaSMpm  136  ;  stale  of 
York  immediately  before  and  alter 
the  Conquest»'l37,  138  ;    tHe  city, 
the  cathedral,   life  Abbey  of  St. 
Mary,      rfrrd      thirty-nine    parish 
churches,  destroyed*  by-  ah  acdden- 
tal  conflagration,  138  ;  its  t^pld  re- 
storation, 139 ;  state' of  the  city  un- 
der titer  first  Normten^kibgs,  1^, 
14(»;  Jews  in  York,' Aehr  opiilen<*e, 
140;  York  madeth^sbipldofihe 
wool  trade,  ib. ;  (be  woollen  manu- 
facture flourishing  at  YJrk,  141 ; 
had  disappeared  before  tlie  middle 
of  the  18th  century  f  ib. ;  massacre 
of  the  Jews  at  York,  143—147; 
splendid  marriage  of  the  daughter 
of  Henry  III.  wi|jpl!fW[Aandcr,  king 
of     Scotland,  j*9to ;     Sumptuous 
Christmas  fealt%ttYt)rk,  149  ;  sub- 
urbs burnt  by-'We  Scots,  ib. ;   York 
the  general  iVl^deavbus  Of  Edward* 
the  third's  arm;f,  IJTl ;  magnificent 
feast,  ib. ;  ridt*  6f  the  Hainanllen, 
151, 15« ;  mtWiimd  of  Edward  Itl. 
with   Phi^ippr'or  Wainanft.    ccle-"* 
bratcd  at  YoA,  159,   153;  York 
visited   bv  Richard   II.  153;  by 
Henry  IV.  136}  by  Henry  V  ib.; 
by  Edward  IV.  158:  by  Richard 
Il[.  ib.;  by  fifeniy  Vll.   159;  6y 
Henry  VllT.   1^0;     by  James  t, 
164;  by  Charles  I.  164,  165,  \C7 ; 
by  Oliver    Cmmwell,     179;    by 
James  II.  when  Duke    of  York, 
1^; 
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181 ;  by  ChrUtnn  VII.  late  Kins 
ofDenmaric,  185,  184;  York  de- 
fwivfrd  of  ill  obtrttrt  bv  Henry 
IV.  for  adlieriug  to  the  rebrllioii  of 
Arcbbtthop  Scroop,  156;  greMljr 
favonred  by  Akliard  III.  158 ; 
distressed  slate  of  the  city  by  the 
suppression  of  inonasteries,  XG\, 
16t;  decay  of  the  trade  of  York, 
163,  164;  great  coancil  of  Peers 
assembles  at  York,  167  :  siege  and 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  Parlia. 
mcntariaiis,  171 — 178  ;  city  walls 
repaired,  178;  York  gives  proofs 
of  its  loyalty  against  tlie  Pxetcu* 
der,  181;  bakes  of  York,  184—186; 
Edmund  de  Langlcy,  184;  Ed- 
ward Piantagenet,  his  son,  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Agiocourt,  ib. ;  Rich- 
ard, son  of  Richard,  Kurl  of  Cam- 
bridge,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Wakefield,  18.);  Bichard,  second 
son  of  Edward  IV.  ib  ;  Henry,  se- 
cond son  of  Henry  VII.  afterwards 
lleury  Vlll.  ib. ;  Charles,  serond 
•on  of  James  I.  afterwards  King 
Charles  L  ib. ;  James,  second  son 
of  Jaraes  I.  afterwards  King  James 
II.  ib. ;  Ernest  Angusius,  L)uke  of 
Brunswick  and  Lunenburg,  &c. 
brother  of  King  George  I.  ib. ; 
Edward  Augustus,  second  son  of 
Frederick  Prince  c»f  Wales,  and 
brother  to  his  Majesty  George  III. 
ib.:  Prince  Frederick,  second  son 
of  bis  ]4»jesty  George  III,  and 
commander  in  chief  of  the  military 
force  of  Great  Britain,  186;  Ca- 
thedral Church  of  St.  Peter,  his- 
tory of,  )^05'-f  10 ;  dimensions, 
til ;  west  front,  ib. ;  towers,  ib. ; 
sooth  transept,  Slf ;  north  tranvept 
and  nave,  ib ;  interior  of  tlie  Ca- 
thedral, tfl.'S:  uiagiiificent  vista 
seen  from  the  west  enlrancCj  314; 
scieen,  216  ;  choir,  ib. ;  east  win- 
dow, SI 6;  window  prl-sented  by 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  ib  ;  chapter- 
house, ib.;  vestry,  V 17;  UJpius*s 
Horn,  ib. ;  library,  Sl9;  persons 
interred  in  the  Cathedral,  t\9, 
220;  icpnlchral  nionoment^,  221  ; 
other  churches  in  York,  SCS ;  St. 
Mary's  Abbey  situation,  9^4;  his- 
tory of,  ««>— «29:  revenues  prior 
to  the  Diswlution,  9t8  ;  privileges. 


ib. ;  roini,  tf9 }  archbishops  of 
Yotk,  with  th«  eoteraporary  popes 
.and  kings  of  England,  186 — WS; 
Paalinus,  194;  Cerfda,  187  ;  Wil- 
frid, ib. ;  Bosa.  Ib. :  St.  John  of  Be- 
verley, ib.;  Wilfri<l  11.  ib.;  Eg- 
liert,  ib. ;  Albert,  188 ;  Eanbald  L 
ib. ;  Eaubald  II.  ib. ;  Wolsios,  ib. ; 
Wiraundus,  ib. ;  Wilferus,  ib.; 
Ethelbald,  ib. ;  Rcwardus,  ib. ; 
Wulstan,  ib. ;  Oskitel,  189  ;  Atbel- 
wald,  ib ;  Oswald,  ib. ;  Adulf,  ib. ; 
Wnlstun  IL  ib  ;  AlCric  Puttock. 
ih.;  Kinsius.  ib. ;  Aldred,  190; 
Thomas  I.  ib. ;  Gerard,  19J  ;  Tho- 
mas II.  ib. ;  Thurstan,  ib. ;  Henry 
Murdac,  ib. ;  St.  William,  199  ; 
Roger,  193;  Geoffrey  Plantagenet, 
ib. ;  Walter  de  Grey,  ib. ;  Sewal, 
194;  Godfrey  de  Ludham,  ib. ; 
Walter  Gifford,  ib.;  WilliaroWick. 
wane,  ib. ;  John  le  Roroaine,  ib.; 
Henry  de  Newark,  ib.  $  Thomas 
Corhridge,  ib. ;  William  de  Greo- 
field,  ib. ;  William  de  Melton,  195 ; 
William  de  la  Zouch,  ib, ;  John 
Tboresby,  ib. ;  Alexander  Neville, 
196 ;  Thomas  .•Ininde!.  ib. ;  Robert 
Walby,  ib. ;  Richard  Scrope,  197  ; 
Henry  Bowet,  ib.;  John  Kempoj^ 
ib. ;  William  Bothe,  19'7 ;  George 
Neville,  ib. ;  Laurence  Bothe,  198; 
Thomas  de  Rotherham,  ib. ;  Tho- 
mas Savage,  199;  Christopher 
Bainbridgc,ib.;  Thomas Wolsey,  ib. 
Edward  Lee,  ih.  ;  Robert  Holgate^ 
200$  Nicholas  Heath,  ib.  ;  Tho* 
mas  Young,  fOl  ;  Edmund  Grin- 
dal,  ib.;  Edwin  Sandys,  ib. ;  Jobu 
Piers,  ib. ;  Matthew  Hutton,  ib. ; 
Tobias  Matthew,  S02;  George 
Montaign,  ib. ;  Samuel  Harsnet, 
ib.;  Richard  Ncile,  ib.;  John  Wil- 
liams, ib«  Acceptus  Frewen,  fOS; 
Richard  Sterne,  ib.  ;  John  Dolben, 
tO-i ;  Thomas  Lamplugh,  ib. ;  Joha 
Sharp,  ib.  ;  Sir  William  Dawes, 
ih. ;  Lancelot  Blackburne,  205  i 
Thomas  Herring,  ib.;  Matthew 
Hutton,  ib.;  John  Gilbert,  ib. ; 
Robert  Drommond,  ib. ;  William 
Markhum,  ib. ;  Honourable  £.  V. 
Vernon,  ib* ;  description  of  the 
present  city  of  York.  231— «36; 
castle,  236,  237 ;  Clitrord's  Tower, 
237,  238 ;'  mansion-house,  239  ; 
asiii7.e^ 
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mtes,  fain,  mm,  t40;  tliMfre 
and  assembly  rooms,  240,  C41; 
nunicipal  govemrociit,  X41 ;  dig* 
nhy  of  (he  Lord  Mayor,  ib. ;  too- 
HicifMil  officers  and  magistrates,  ib  ; 
popolatkm  oi  the  city^  242 ;  eaii- 


nent  men,  tb. ;  Flaccu  Albiav^  or 
Alcoin,  S45  ;  Walibeof,  Gtrl  of 
Norlbumberland,  ib. ;  SirTbeass 
Herbert,  IMS.  «44;  Christopher 
Cartwright;  345:  Blaroiadaka  Fo- 
thergtU.  y^,  346. 
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